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Achotional Meetings of the Clergn. 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 


An Address delivered to the Members of the Church Homiletical 
Society, at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, Dec. 6th,1881; the Rev.E.H. Bickersteth, 
M_A., in the chair. 


IT seems to me that the longing for more opportunities of 
devotion has grown with the growing life and zeal of the Church. 
I do not, nor do any of us, doubt that there has been a very 
wonderful and blessed growth of life and zeal. But it was felt, 
and rightly felt, that a growth of life and zeal alone would be 
a very one-sided thing. In fact, the outward activity of service 
and the inward spirit of devotion are the complements of the 
ministerial life. And work alone, work which absorbs and 
- occupies not only the time, but the thoughts and interest of the 
worker, is always in great danger of hollowness apart from 
the inward spirit of devotion, just as I suppose devotion itself 
is saved from being a mere indulgence or luxury of the emotions 
by steady practical work. Now I do think that we ought to 
thank God for the increase of our work, I believe that it is 
far more wholesome in itself than much leisure would be for us. 
I believe that a capacity for constant labour in our calling is a 
thing to be very thankful to God for; it saves us from very 
many temptations. If we could rise to great heights of Sayit 
liness, perhaps it would be different. Perhaps then we might 
thank God for greater leisure. But are we quite sure that, if 


we had more leisure now, it would lead to an increase of de- 
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_votion? The other day I ventured to ask some clergy, in 
speaking of this very matter, what their own experience was— 
in times, I mean, of greater leisure, such as in a seaside holiday, 
whether they found that they increased at once in their habits 
of devotion ; and the answers were not, in all cases, I think, in 
the affirmative. Surely there is great blessedness, then, in hard 
work; but there certainly is peril in it too. It is so very easy to 
make it all outward, formal, perfunctory; not, of course, on pur- 
pose—no one would do that—but through the infirmity of our 
nature. Even the more spiritual parts of our work, my brothers, 
even those parts do become perfunctory sometimes. Is it not 
one of our greatest dangers, the making our services, when 
they are very frequent, formal and unreal? A clergyman once 
told me that he had become positively anxious about the 
state of his soul on account of the way in which he dreaded the 
daily prayer in his church ; it seemed to him to have become so 
unreal. I think there must have been something wrong within, 
because I am sure the quiet, simple, daily prayer of our Church 
may be, and ought to be, a very happy and helpful thing. But 
then it is very easy to make it formal and unreal. . Then there 
are frequent Communions. I suppose at certain times in the 
year, especially at the great festivals, all parish priests who have 
large parishes must be very frequently celebrating the Holy 
Communion with their sick and bed-ridden people, who cannot 
come to church, as well as, of course, in the church itself. Now 
there is great danger in this service, so frequently performed, of 
becoming unreal and perfunctory. But if that is so, how much 
more is it the case in those parts of our work which are to a 
certain extent secular! We all have a great deal of secular 
work to do—management of accounts, “serving tables” in 
fact, attention to schools, and all those little petty details of 
administration which fall to our lot. Generally there is no 
one else to do these things, and they must be done; and all 
I say is, Happy is he who accepts them simply as God’s 
appointment, and never forgets, in the midst of all this busy, 
hurrying life of ours, that he is a shepherd of souls. A shep- 
herd of souls! Yes; but the shepherd has got a soul too, has 
he not? Oh, is it not possible—possible! nay, is it not a sadly 
frequent thing—to find clergymen diligent in their work for 
others, and neglectful of the work for their own souls ?. May not 
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many of us take up that sad saying, “ They made me the Beane : 
of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I not kept” : 

We may learn, I think, a great lesson as to the relative im- 
portance of the different parts of our work, from St. Paul’s 
advice to the elders of Ephesus, when he said,“Take heed unto 
yourselves and to the flock ;” to yourselves first, then the flock ; 
and then to Timothy, “Take heed unto thyself and to the 
the doctrine,” to ¢hyse/f first, and then the doctrine. 

I suppose that all who have really longed and striven hard 
to serve God have felt the need of seasons of special devotion. | 
Bishop Wilson, in his “ Sacra Privata,” says, “The primitive — 
bishops had places of retirement near their cities, where they — 
might separate themselves from the world, lest, teaching others, 
they should neglect their own souls;” and we know, to go to 
quite a modern instance, how very careful Simeon was at 
Cambridge to impress upon all his disciples the absolute neces- 
sity of seizing upon times for special retirement and fasting 
and prayer. Some of you may have read the life of that noble 
man, Henry Martyn, and may remember how, on that frightful 
voyage of his, of ten months, out to India, he seized upon 
certain days for retirement and devotion. 

But I suppose one might bring forward any number of 
instances from the lives of good men. There is one that I 
will venture to quote to you; it is in the life of St. Francis.de 
Sales, where we are told that, on one occasion, his ecstasy and 
fervour of devotion, in a day spent in absolute retirement from 
the world, was so great, that he actually prayed, “ Withdraw 
Thyself, O Lord, for I am not able to bear the greatness of 
Thy sweetness!” Oh, how that puts us, who believe that we 
hold a purer faith, to shame! I think the only other case I 
know like that is in the life of Fletcher of Madeley, who once 
prayed almost in the same way that he might not overmuch 
enjoy the sweetness of prayer. But we do not want many 
examples, I think; for, my brothers, if we know our own 
hearts, if we know what our work is, can we help feeling the 

necessity for such times of special devotion? If we were 
engaged in merely secular work, as bankers and lawyers and 
tradesmen, that necessity would be there ; but how much more 
when our work is spiritual work, the fondine of the sheep and 
the lambs of Christ’s flock! Oh, how often might we pray 
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that the Lord would take us “apart into a desert place to 
rest awhile;” there are so many “coming and going,” such 
constant interruptions! I think that the longing that has 
been felt for more devotion in these days, as the complement 
to activity of work, has shown itself in various ways. I 
suppose we may see it in the wonderful increase of books of 
devotion ; in the multiplying even of our Church services ; in 
the desire for more frequent Communions ; in prayer-meetings ; 
and why not in the great increase in the use of the daily 
prayer of the Church? All these are helps; but what we 
want is to have quiet, calm leisure for God. 

Let me say a word about the special necessity for this 
privilege which we are considering, that arises from the spirit 
of the age. The spirit of the age is, I suppose, one of singular 
longing after truth. It has its good side as well as its bad 
side ; it takes us down into the very depth of our being ; and, 
if it sometimes shakes unstable souls, it certainly brings to 
others,—to the thoughtful, the reverent, the earnest,—problems 
which it is worth their while to solve. There is a determination 
in this age to refuse and renounce all shams, conventionalities, 
and unrealities. It is an age that questions everything, it does 
not matter how sacred ; everything must give a full and suffi- 
cient reason for its existence, or it is at once put aside. Can 
we, then, in any way utilize this spirit, and find in it a help, a 
guiding hand, pointing us to any special blessing? I think 
we can. May it not lead us in higher and spiritual things to 
determine to have no shams, no unrealities, no convention- 
alities? I think that in the sphere of moral and spiritual 
matters we may utilize this introspective tendency of the age 
by resolving that we too will be very real and very true with 
God. Oh, it is dreadful to be untrue and unreal with God! 
I am afraid it is not quite an unknown thing for men called 
to our high and holy calling to be glad to be hurried round 
on their daily routine, without much time for thought ; glad to 
be occupied in more or less of outward things, because the 
task of self-scrutiny, of grappling with the awful problems of 
life and death, is too hard for them. A great many would 
rather work than pray. I speak of prayer in its highest sense, 
as communion with the God of truth. Yes, there are many of 
us who can work heartily, energetically, happily, who in prayer 
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are just like little children, scarcely learning the very alphabet 
of devotion. And so I think that, while the spirit of this age 
is troubling sorely unstable souls, it may deepen and strengthen 
the spiritual life in those who will use it, as I have said, for 
self-knowledge and knowledge of God. 

And then, my brothers, there are our flocks; they need our 
prayers too. I suppose that many of you heard the Bishop of 
London, on the Jast day of devotion in St. Paul’s, tell us how 
particular and circumstantial he was in his intercessions for his 
diocese, pleading for his clergy one by one, according to their 
needs, so far as known to him. It was a great lesson. St. 
Bernard uses a very well-known sentence; I dare say you all 
have heard it before, but it is worth repeating. He says, 
“ Pasce verbo ; pasce vita; pasce sanctarum orationum fructu.” 
Yes, we must feed our flocks most of all with the fruit of those 
holy prayers. But for the due practice of this intercession we 
want time. I do not think it will be wasted time: 

‘* The brief hours are not lost in which ye learn 
More of your Master and His rest in heaven.” IB Eke P8% 

But how hard it is to get this leisure for God! Well, I confess 
that it is the one great drawback in my work, the one thing 
that does detract from its happiness, for it zs happy work ; 
but you must all, more or less, feel it, with the large parishes 
most of you have,—this living in a rush all day long, each thing 
as it were treading on the heels of the one that goes before, so 
that there are no intervals of rest and quiet. 

Now I honestly confess that I admire and envy those who 
have firmness and resolution enough to make for themselves 
times of retirement and devotion. A very godly man only 
the other day, in talking to me about this life of continuous 
labour, said, “I think the right way to meet it is to seize a 
day from time to time for quiet and thought and devotion.” 
Yes, but how to get that day? That would be my difficulty. 

At the time when I first made my acquaintance with the 
devotional observances of which our good chairman has spoken, 
a very dear friend, the brother of our former Bishop of St. 
Asaph, Bishop Short, came over to sce me, and to reason with 
me about the matter; and he argued very strongly that it 
would be far more profitable to spend three days apart by 
one’s self in quiet reading and meditation and prayer, than for 
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a number of men to join together to do so. I cannot say 
whether he was right or not. I only know it would be very 
hard to manage it; and I think the answer to that would be, 
that the one thing is practicable and done, and the other. is 
very seldom done, and often impracticable. 

Let me tell you how I first came to think seriously about the 
subject of these times of devotion. It was in 1869. For some 
years prior to that, what is called a “retreat” had been held 
annually in the diocese in which I lived. You all understand 
the word “retreat ”»—-a word which at first was received with 
some suspicion, but which, since there seemed no other word so 
appropriate, has now come into use pretty generally. I had 
never been to one; but at last I was asked, on account of some 
difficulty in the place in which it was usually held, if I would 
allow the meeting to take place in my own parish and in my 
own house and church. I had some misgivings, but I thought 
that at any rate I needed my own inner life quickening and 
deepening, and that I had no right to refuse what was put 
before me as a means of strengthening the spiritual life ; so I 
assented, and it took place. And I think I can say almost the 
same thing that your chairman just now quoted from another 
—I can say that for those three days I felt nearer heaven than 
I have in all my life besides. They were three blessed days, I 
think, to us all. Accordingly I then resolved to advocate these 
meetings at any Church Congress which I might attend, and 
I took the opportunity of doing so at Liverpool shortly after- 
wards, and I got well hissed for my pains. But it would not 
be so now. And what has happened? Why, as Mr. Bicker- 
steth has told you, the same thing has been held in his own 
house. And had he not named it, I was myself going to 
mention how Bishop Thorold, before he was bishop, conducted 
such a devotional meeting at Hampstead ; and how he wrote to 
me, as indeed did our kind friend here, both of them expressing 
their deep thankfulness for the blessing they had found in it. 

The difference between what I am now speaking of and 
calling a “retreat” and other devotional meetings is that the 
former has a thoroughness and a length of observance which 
mark it off from all other such meetings. And men have told 
me—as indeed I think I may say I have felt myself—that 
each day of three days so spent has been more blessed than the 
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one before it; that one seems to grow into the spirit of it day 
by day; so that I feel almost sure that single quiet days, 
although so blessed and so happy, do not give all that a longer 
time will give. Probably I am speaking to some who have 
never tried this. Will you, then, let me just describe the sort 
of programme of each day? We assemble always for the Holy 
Communion in the morning, the first thing ; and then there are 
services held in the church at certain hours during the day, and 
three or four addresses are given, as a rule, by the same person, 
to avoid uncomfortable and undesirable comparisons being 
made between the styles and matter of different speakers. 
Everything is done to insure quiet, repose, and calmness. Con- 
troversial subjects are, of course, banished. The addresses aim 
only at being spiritually helpful to the souls of those present ; 
and all is very simple and natural. The spirit which pervades 
the time is just such as flows from the attempt to realize 
intensely the individuality of the soul and the presence of God. 
I do not mean that every thought of our parishes and work and 
people can be put away, or ought to be put away; but the great 
thing is the personal aspect of the whole work. We try to spend 
all the time we can—that is, all the time we can happily and 
naturally, without undue strain—in devotion. Letters are gene- 
rally put away, and not forwarded to those attending the meet- 
ings, and in most cases there has been a rule of silence except 
for certain hours in the day—hours of recreation, when we walk 
together and talk together, but with the advice generally given 
that our conversation should not be upon mere secular matters, 
and certainly not on controversial matters. And, when you 
once realize the presence of God, and the individual soul as 
lying naked and open in His presence, how all the old acts of 
devotion come out! Our confessions, our praises, our inter- 
cessions, our wrestlings with God in prayer—what an intense 
reality they assume at such times! An old clergyman at one 
“ retreat,” which I conducted, told me afterwards that in his 
own room, when he retired from one of our little services in 
church, he found that the Lord’s Prayer came out in the most 
wonderful way, so that every word seemed to glow with a new 
light and warmth beyond what he had ever found in it before. 
And then, of course, there is one thing to be remembered, that 
we try at such times to acquire a receptive frame of mind ; we 
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put our souls in a receptive attitude, as it were, looking up to 
God just to teach us what He pleases, just to give us what 
gifts He will, just to lead us where His guiding hand may lead. 

So you see, all is very simple and natural. And I believe it 
matters far less that the conductor should be a man of any 
special power than sometimes is thought. Simple love of God 
and souls is the best qualification. 

I must just say a word about other days and occasions. I 
have already mentioned what are called “quiet days.” It is 
a happy title, and the days are greatly blessed. They are 
much like what I have described, only shorter, and perhaps 
sometimes less strict in their mode of observance, from the 
necessity of the case. We are speaking of times of devo- 
tion for the clergy ; but I am thankful to feel that even the 
laity are beginning to long for and enjoy such days. We 
have in East London had several such days for Church 
workers in various parishes, and for the wives of clergy in one 
case ; and Iam sure they have been much blest. And even 
half-days are very happy. That is all we can do in East 
London, with our busy life, on the occasion of the returning 
Ember weeks. We keep the half-day in the three rural 
deaneries with which I am connected—Hackney, Spitalfields, 
and Stepney—and spend the morning in devotion, with ad- 
dresses. I may mention that it has been decided to have 
another day of devotion in St. Paul’s on the 31st January 
next. 

I think that the main principle which should guide us in all 
this is just one that our dear Lord puts before us in speaking 
of the Good Shepherd, when He says, “ He goeth before the 
sheep.” Souls are looking to us for help and guidance in a 
wonderful way. But except we know the way ourselves, how 
can we help? how can we guide? A guide must have 
travelled the pathway himself first, else he is a very poor 
guide. And we want to lead souls to the throne of grace ; 
we want to lead our flocks in their devotions, no less than in 
their active life of holiness. But the under-shepherd must be 
like the Good Shepherd Himself: he that leads his flock best 
to heaven “ goeth before them,” 
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Outlines and Instructions 


Based upon the Ecclesiastical Year, Bible and Praner-Book 
History, and Doctrines and Practices of the Church. 


The Instructions are by the REV. CAMPBELL FatrR, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Baltimore. 

The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 

The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, [rish Church 
Hymnal, Mercer's Hymns. 


. 


January 6th. 
Ghe Gpiphany, 


£p. Eph. iii. 1. Gos. Matt. ii. I. Pss. XXX.— Xxxiv. 
Less. Isa. lx. ; Luke iii. 15-23; Isa. xlix. 13—24; John il. I—12. 
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THE EPIPHANY. 


Meaning of Epiphany is manifestation, making known, shining forth. On Feast 
of Epiphany (6 Jan., ‘‘immoveable”’ feast,) Church celebrates manifestation of Christ 
to Gentiles. 

Epiphany made to wise men of the East, perhaps Arabia (Ps. Ixxii. 15), called 
Magi. The wise men devoted themselves to learning. 

Epiphany to Gentiles by a star (Matt. ii. 1—12). Epiphany to Jews by an angel 
(Luke ii. 8—1ro). 

A star could tell the wise men that the King of the Jews was born. They may have 
read the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv.17). The * Star out of Jacob ” led them to 
the Bright and Morning Star (Rev. xxii. 16). 

The wise men showed wisdom by believing the star to be the sign of the King of 


the Jews, and coming to Jerusalem. 
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- They then went to Bethlehem, found Christ the King, worshipped Him, and pre- 
sented gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh—typical of King, Priest, and Prophet. 

These wise men did not go back to Herod, who was designing to kill the Lord 
Jesus, but returned another way safely to their own country. 

We can make Christ known by obeying the Saviour’s command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, and by becoming missionaries to all who know Him not, also 
to those who, though knowing Him, have not ministers to teach them. 

The Epiphany now needed—Christ to shine into our hearts as our Saviour, our 
Light, and our Guide (2 Cor. iv. 6). 

Our Epiphany or manifestation should be— 

1. To put on our Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. xiii. 14). 

2. To hold forth the Word of life (Phil. ii. 16). 

3. To let our light shine before men (Matt. v. 16). f 


BY THE REV. W. HAY M. H. AITKEN, M.A. 


Isa. Ix. 1, 3.—‘‘ Thy light is come . . . the Gentiles shall come to thy light.” 


I. The Epiphany. 

The manifestation of the infant King (Matt. 1. 10). 

1. Concerning the Epiphanies of Christ brought before us at this 
season. 

Christ is the word of the Father: as word manifests thought, so Christ 
manifests the mind of God. But Incarnation is a concealment as well 
as a revelation—God veiled in flesh. 

This in strict accordance with God’s usual methods of dealing with 
man. He does not force light upon us, but brings it within reach of 
those prepared to receive it. 

Hence Christ—the manifestation of God, had Himself to be manifested, 
not all at once, nor to all alike, but to those prepared to receive the 
manifestation. 

Such manifestations as brought before us in the Epiphany Sundays. 
They are manifold, suited to the state and circumstances of the 
beholders, or exhibiting various phases of Christ’s character, office, work. 


II. First, the manifestation of Christ as King. 

Strictly not the first, but second manifestation. First He is manifested 
to shepherds as the Saviour, next to Magi as King. Always God’s order : 
we find the Saviour before we worship the King. 

This second manifestation the first great step in the new life already 
commenced. Eager to escape the old anarchy, and know the liberty of 
law, the soul asks, “ Where is He that is born King?” etc. 


III. Conditions of discovery illustrated by story of the 
Magi. 
1. Subordination of all else. Those who seek the King must put 
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this first. Patriotism had to yield; home to be forsaken; religious’ 
prejudices mastered ; God’s call supreme [1]. 

2. Endurance of self-denial, hardships and difficulties, toils and perils. 
‘** Except a man leave all,” etc. 

3. Superiority to disappointment, and readiness to learn. They found 
Him not at Jerusalem, but they learnt from the Pharisees where to look. 
Impatience and vanity bars discovery of the King. 

4. Above all must we walk by faith, and not by sight, confident of 
finding, though aware of difficulties. 


IV. The joy of discovery. 

Their self-sacrifice rewarded, as ours always will be. They joyed 
not only for success, but because they saw in that Infant the destined 
world-ruler, whose sceptre is peace, law, and love. So we, finding 
Christ as King, discover an anticipation and a pledge of His reign 
within, which is to bring our whole being into harmony with itself 
and Divine will. 

Christ discovered as an infant, but this infant is the embryo monarch 
of all. 

So Christ is recognized as King, but a tender plant at first in human 
heart; but His presence there an earnest of His supremacy, to be asserted 
as all is yielded to Him [2] [3]. 


V. Result of the Epiphany. 

The manifested King awakens the enthusiastic loyalty of His lieges, 
so we offer Him our best. The refined gold of purified good works ; 
frankincense of adoration ; myrrh of penitential devotion to Him whose 
death was caused by our sin [4]. 

These gifts, as produce of the country from which Magi came, re- 
presented their all. Our privilege to give Him all. Little it is we can 
give, but in giving our all we begin to possess “ the unsearchable riches 
of Christ” (see Epistle). 

Question for us all. Who is to be king, Christ or self? He will 
not share His throne [5] [6]. 
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January 8th. 
Dhe First Sunday after the Epiphany. 


£p. Rom. xii. 1. Gos. Luke ii. 41. Pss. xxxviii.—xliii. 
Less. Isa. li.3 Matt. v. 13—33; Isa. lit. 13—1iil., or liv.; Acts iv. 32—V. I. 
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Weary of earth, and laden with my sin : . | 252 | 149 | 544 | 138 
Lord, it belongs not to my care. 5 : ; 473 | 421 ! 393 | 267 
PRAYER. 


I. Prayer is beseeching God to grant us what we ask, according to His will. 

2. (1) That we have not what we ask for, or desire its continuance or increase ; 
(2) that we need and desire what we pray for ; (3) that God can give it, (4) is willing 
to give it. 

3. (1) We should pray because commanded (Phil. iv. 6). (2) Prayer is the means 
appointed by God for us to obtain what we require (Matt. vii. 7; Jas. iv.2). (3) 
Prayer causes us to trust God, and feel our dependence on Him. 

4. Weshould pray to God the Father (Luke xi. 2), Son (John xiv. 13), Holy Ghost 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 9—14). 

5. The Trinity are united in our prayers: we pray éy the Holy Ghost, /o the 
Father, ¢hrough (or in the name of) our Lord Jesus Christ (Eph. ii. 18). 

6. Instances of prayer to the Trinity: 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 16 ; Acts vii. 
55—60. 

7. We should not pray to others than the Trinity, because (1) to them only are we 
commanded to pray (Matt. iv. 10; Exod. xx. 3—5); (2) they only can know our hearts 
(1 Kings viii. 39) ; (3) every example in the Bible is addressed to the Persons of the 
Trinity, with one exception, and that was from Dives in hell ; and Abraham, to whom 
the prayer was offered, could not grant its request. 

8. We pray by the power or strength of the Holy Spirit (Rom. viii. 15, 26, 27.) 

g. We should pray (1) from the heart (Jer. xxix. 13); (2) in spirit and under- 
standing (1 Cor. xiv. 15); (3) in faith, believing (Matt. xxi. 22) ; (4) in Christ’s 
name (John xiv. 13, 14) ; (5) according to God’s will (1 John v. 14). 

10, We should pray for such things as our hearts are inclined to ask, guided by the 
Holy Spirit (Rom, viii. 26, 27). Following the teaching of the Holy Spirit, we shall 
then ask according to God’s will (1 Cor. ii. 9—16). 

11. We should pray for all men (1 Tim. ii, 1—5). 

12. We should pray in all places (1 Tim, ii. 8), but public prayer is most fitting in 
the church dedicated, z.e. consecrated, to the worship of God. 

13. We are commanded to pray “ without ceasing” (1 Thess. v. 17), and ‘always 
to pray ” (Luke xviii. 1); which means to be always ina spirit of prayer, or dependent 
on God, There are, however, stated times at which unitedly, though separated, 
people can pray (Ps, lv. 17 ; Dan. vi. 10). 
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14. There is (1) ejaculatory prayer (a sudden, short prayer) (Gen. xiii. 29), (2) 
secret prayer (Matt. vi. 6), (3) family and social prayer (Josh. xxiv. 15; Acts: xii. 
12, xix. and xxi. 5), (4) public prayer (Matt. xviii. 20; Acts ii. 4OCRr eb x25))5 
(5) intercessory prayer (pleading for another) (1 Tim. ii.1; Jas. v. 14,1 5): 

15. God has promised to hear and answer prayer (Ps. xcix. 6; Isa. lviii. 9 ; Matt. 
vii. 7; John xiv. 13, 14). 


BY THE REY. A. R. SYMONDS, VICAR OF WALMER, KENT. 
JUDE 20.—“ Praying in the Holy Ghost.” 


SEE here the efficacy of prayer. As distinguished from those not having 
the Spirit, the saints were, by praying in the Holy Ghost, to keep them- 
selves in the love of God. “ But ye,” etc. (ver. 20, 21). 

See here what efficacious prayer is. It is praying in the Holy Ghost, 
z.é., prayer inspired, aided, sustained by the Holy Ghost. Of ourselves 
we know not how to pray, no adequate sense of need, no desires towards 
God. But when a man becomes a new creature, the desire and ability 
to pray is imparted. The regenerating Spirit is the Spirit of supplication. 
Creates a hungering and thirsting after righteousness, kindles fervent 
longings, helps under infirmities, quickens when the soul cleaves to the 
dust. 

St. Jude’s expression, “ praying in the Holy Ghost,” suggests some 
interesting views of prayer. 

1. It is the birth-cry of a soul born again of the Spirit. In a new- 
born child, its cry is the evidence of life. “ Behold, he prayeth,”’ was 
the note given to Ananias of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus (Acts 
ix. 11). The regenerating Spirit puts a cry into the heart. As in a new- 
born child, that cry is one of want, helplessness, distress [7] [8]. 

2. It is the outbreathing of what the Holy Ghost has inbreathed. As 
in nature, so in grace, respiration follows inspiration; we breathe out 
what we have first inhaled. ‘‘ Praying in the Holy Ghost” is the 
constant pouring out from the heart of thoughts, feelings, desires, and 
yearnings which the Spirit has put into the heart [9] [ro]. 

3. It is the availing ourselves of a Divine advocacy. ‘Two advo- 
cates are available, one for us, one 27 us. 

(1) Christ the Advocate for us (x John ii. 1; Heb. vii. 2 55 ix. 24). 

It is the office of the Spirit to take of the things of Christ, and to 
show them to us. As a Spirit of prayer He moves us to appeal to 
Christ as our Advocate ; not to rely on any pleading of our own, but to 
place our case in the hands of the heavenly Advocate. That prayer is 
prevalent which not only pleads the atonement and righteousness of 
the great High Priest, but which He, who as Intercessor appears in 
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the presence of God for us, Himself presents before God with the much 
incense of His own merits. 

(2) But the Holy Ghost is also an Advocate, as making intercession 
inus. ‘‘ Praying in the Holy Ghost,” we pray His thoughts and words. 
God hears the voice of His Spirit in the prayers of His people, pleading 
for them (Rom. viii. 26, 27) [11]. 

4. “ Praying in the Holy Ghost,” the Christian soldier waxes strong 
and valiant for the fight. His armour useless without it. Hence, at 
the end of his description of the Divine panoply, St. Paul urges 
“praying always, with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit ” (Eph. 
vi. 18).  Lnsalutato numine the heathen soldier entered not into the 
battle ; and without prayer the Christian warrior cannot fight. Prayer’ 
brings him courage, tightens his grasp upon the sword, fetches in strength 
and cordial. 

In conclusion, how numerous are the aspects under which “ praying 
in the Holy Ghost ” may be viewed. It is an entering into the presence- 
chamber, and having audience of Jehovah. It is real intercourse with 
God; a talking with God, as a man talketh with his friend. It is a 
taking hold of the horns of the altar, a casting by the burdened soul its 
burden on the Burden-bearer. It is a holy wrestling with God, saying, 
“T will not let Thee go, except Thou bless me ” [12]. 


January 15th. 
The Second Sunday utter the Epiphany, 


Zp. Rom. xii. 6. Gos. John ii, 1. Pss, ixxy.—lxxviii. 
Less. Isa. lv.; Matt. ix. 1—18 ; Isa, lvii. or Ixi. ; Acts ix. I—23. 


JNs || 185 J) <C; 1 i) ule 
All people that on earth do dwell 3 . ys 200) S400 RNS oralmecon mS 
O worship the King all glorious above . f - | 167 | 520 | 477 | 247 | 200 
Praise, my soul, the King of heaven. : - | 298 | 522 | 484 | 249 | 55 
Come, let us join our cheerful songs . : - | 299 | 498 | 348 | 251 | 308 
Now thank we allour God. : : - | 379 | 46 | 439 | 446 | 52 
Rejoice to-day with one accord . ; 5 > |) 273 |) 33 447 : 
Sons of men, behold from far . ; é F 92 | IOI 122 
As with gladness men of old. : : SP 7S) ey) Ges | Tes) || cei 
Lord of the worlds above ‘ : : 3 204 |°423 | 37 : 
Fesus calls us oer the tumult . . : - | 403 | 318 | 404 | 327 re 

PRAISE. 


1. Praise is approval, commendation. 

2. We should render praise to all who are worthy of it (Rom. xiii. “ON 

3. God is most worthy of praise (2 Sam. xxii. 4; Psalm cxlviii, 12—I4), 

4. Many expressions have the same meaning, as ‘Praise the Lord,” ‘‘ Bless the 
Lord,” ‘* Glory be to God,” “ Doxology,” ‘‘ Alleluia.” 
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5. We should praise the Lord because (1) God commands us, and we should obey 
(Ps. c. 4; Eph. v. 19, 20; Phil. iv. 6; Col. iii. 16); (2) we should be grateful for all 
God’s mercies, and praise Him for them (Jer. xxxiii. 11; Ps. ciii. 2); (3) because having 
prayed to God, we should next praise Him for hearing prayer ; (4) with the under- 
standing (1 Cor. xiv. 15); (5) the spirit (1 Cor. xiv. 15); (6) the heart (Ps. ix. 1); 
(7) gratitude (1 Chron. xvi. 7—9) ; (8) joy (Ps. lxiii. 5); (9) the voice (Ps. lxiii. By, 
li. 15); (40) music (1 Chron. xvi. 41, 42; Ps. cl. 5); (11) at all times (Ps. xxxiv. 1); 
(12) in all places (Ps. ciii. 21, 22), but especially in the church (Ps. xxii. 22, c. 4, 
Gls Tr); 

6. The Bible has most praise to God in the Psalms, these being used in the praise 
part of the Jewish worship (1 Chron. xvi. 7; Mark xiv. 26, margin). 

7- Our Church service especially praises God in (1) the general and other thanks- 
giving prayers ; (2) the psalter or psalms for the day; (3) the “ Gloria Patri” and the 
“ Gloria in Excelsis ;” (4) the psalms and hymns in metre; (5) the canticles, or spiritual 
songs. 

8. The canticles are—morning, the Venite, Te Deum, Benedicite, Jubilate, Bene- 
dictus ; evening, Magnificat, Cantate Domino, Nunc dimittis, Deus misereatur. These 
are Latin translations of the first words of the English of each. F 

g. Examples of praise to God—(1) Moses and the Israelites when they escaped from 
Egypt (Exod. xv.); (2) the Jews for the return of the ark (1 Chron. KV) (39) 
Zacharias when his speech was restored (Luke i. 64); (4) the heavenly host at the 
birth of our Lord (Luke ii. 13, 14); (5) shepherds at the birth of our Lord (Luke ii. 
20); (6) Paul and Silas in prison (Acts xvi. 25); (7) the redeemed in glory (Rev. v. 
g—11) [13]. 

10. Prayers we should pray to praise God aright are that in the morning and evening 
service: ‘‘O Lord, open Thou our lips, and our mouth shall show forth Thy praise ” 
(@sol rs): 

11. Our duty with regard to the praise of our fellow-creatures is, we should seek to 
deserve it, but not expect to receive it. 

12. We should not praise ourselves. ‘“‘ Self-praise is no praise” (Proy. xxvii. 2). 

13. We deserve to be praised (1) when we fear the Lord (Prov. xxxi. 30); (2) when 
we do good (Rom. xiii. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 14). 

14. We should not do good in order to gain praise ; we should do good because 
God commands us so to do, and for the sake of doing good (Matt. vi. 1—16; Gal. v. 9: 
Phils, it, 3). 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 

Is. Ixi. 3.—‘‘ Zo give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 
Sucu is the purpose, such the effect, of the Gospel of Christ. It brings 
good tidings, proclaims liberty, comforts the mourners (ver. 1, 2). On 
this text Christ preached at Nazareth; in Him it is fulfilled (Luke iv. 
16—21). 

Hence praise becomes at once a privilege and a duty ; should be a 
marked element in our devotions and in our lives. 

L. x. Praise differs somewhat from thanksgiving ; the latter arises from 
sense of benefits received, the former from sense of God’s glory and 
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goodness; the one from what He is to us, the other from what He is 
in Himself (see Ps. 1. 23). Union of both in Psalm xcii. 1. 

2. Praise means “ irradiation”—light thrown off from a luminous 
body. We are to reflect the glory of God, and thus to diffuse it (Matt. 
v. 16). This a work for angels and for men (Ps. cili. 20—22) [14]. 

3. Thanksgiving belongs to recipients. The more we receive, the 
greater the claim upon our gratitude. Empty ore waggons on the 
slope of a hill are drawn up by the full ones coming down; so should 
it be with our hearts and God’s blessings [15] [16]. Thanksgiving is a 
chief part of praise. 

II. These duties taught in the Holy Scriptures, and made a part of © 
God’s service : 

1. In the Old Testament: thank-offerings (Lev. vii. 12, 13); first- 
fruits (Deut. xxvi. 2—11); exemplified in conduct of Nehemiah (xii. 
27), Daniel (vi. 10). 

2. Still more so in New Testament. Examples: Mary (Luke i. 46); 
Zacharias (Luke i. 68); above all, Christ (John xi. 41) and His Apostles 
(Luke xxiv. 53; Acts ii. 46, 47, xvi. 25). 

3. Accordingly our Church services are leavened with praise. 

(1) Comes in first after confession of sin and message of salvation— 
“O come, let us sing,” etc. All true joy has its source in the sense of 
God’s mercy to us through Christ. This gives ‘‘deauty for ashes” (see 
Peexxxo1 5, 12). 

(2) More especially in use of the Psalms—the hymnal of the Church 
of God in all ages; common to Jew and Gentile, Greek and Latin, 
Churchman and Dissenter. 

(3) The ‘Te Deum”—an embodiment of the Creed in the language 
of praise. 

(4) “ General Thanksgiving”—Litany transformed into a brief psalm. 

(5) The ‘‘Gloria in excelsis”—linked on to the memory of Christ’s 
dying love ; reminding us of the first Communion hymn (Matt. xxvi, 
30). It weaves the Gospel into a ‘‘ garment of pratse.” 

(6) We meet praise and thanksgiving in our occasional services, and 
where we might least expect them—e.g., in burial service: “Thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory,” etc. “And we give Thee hearty 
thanks,” etc. Here, indeed, is “ the o7l of joy for mourning.” 

(7) Compare the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for this day. In 
collect we pray for God’s ‘‘ peace.” We learn from Phil. iy. 6, 7 that 
prayer and thanksgiving lead to the possession of peace, and we know 
that the possession of peace leads in its turn to gratitude and praise. 

In Epistle “ rejoicing in hope” is connected on the one hand with 
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“instant in prayer,” and on the other with “serving the Lord ;” while 
all are linked to the corresponding duty of “ rejoicing with them that do 
rejoice” [17]. 

In the Gospel we have a scene of gladness—marriage feast ; and 
Christ manifesting His glory in His goodness (John ii. rr compared 
with Exod. xxxiii, 18, 19). The miracle of Cana a type of the Gospel 
—working changes, bestowing blessings, and keeping “the best till last.” 
When marriage of the Lamb is come, we shall fully wear “the garment 
of praise” (Rev. xix. 7, 8). 

III. Praise should pervade our lives: [18] 

1. “ Not only with our lips,” etc. (see Ps. civ. 33) [19]. 

2. “Words pay no debts.” This is true; but neither can our acts 
recompense God for His mercies ; both words and acts can testify our 
gratitude (Heb. xiii. 15, 16). 

3. More likely to be deficient in praise than in prayer. Why? 
the sense of need more urgent than the sense of gratitude. Many ask to 
be prayed for, few come to return thanks. Yet spiritual life exhibited 
in the union of both, as bodily life in the inhaling and exhaling of our 
breath. 

4. Consider our unworthiness. See Jacob’s confession (Gen. xxxil. 
10), and press home St. Paul’s appeal (Rom. xii. 1). 


January 22nd. 


The Third Sunday after the Epiphany. 


Ep. Rom. xii. 16. Gos, Matt. viii. I. Pss. cvii.— cix. 
Less, Isa. lxii. ; Matt. xiii, 1—24; Isa. Ixy. or Ixvi.; Acts xiii. 26. 


JN o)) ibe Cr Ie Me 


At even, ere the sun was set. : ; a eee ZOn LOR Melon melo 
Thine arm, O Lord, in days ofold . 3 . | 369 298 | 426 

God moves in a mysterious way ; : . | 373 | 278 | 257 | 304 | 266 
Lord, Thy word abideth ; : ; 2243 426 | 237 

How sweet the name of Fesus sounds . 3 . | 176 | 290 | 387 | 97 | 104 
Sons of men, behold from far . : ; : 92 | 10% 122 
We sing the glorious conquest . : : . | 406 167 

Thy life was given for me - ; nl 259 286 

As with gladness men of old. c : Ei 7 Orlen9s, 04: a 119 
Gesu, Lover of my soul : : : . | 193 | 140 | 396 | 306 } 323 

MIRACLES. 


1. “Miracle” means a sign of great power and wonder done by design and for an 


object—it must not be accidental. 
2. The miracles mentioned in the Bible are superhuman and supernatural effects, 
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designedly accomplished for particular purposes. “ Super’’—“ above” or “beyond ;” 
hence miracles are beyond the power of humanity or man, and beyond nature. 

3. These miracles were performed by God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost directly, 
and by men as their instruments. ' 

4. The persons honoured to perform miracles were Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Gideon, 
Samson, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, the prophets of Judah, the seventy dis- 
ciples, the twelve Apostles, St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. Philip, St. Paul, St. Barnabas, 
etc., etc. 

5. The miracles our Lord performed are referred to in John xx. 30, 31. 

6. Their objects were—(1) to manifest His glory (John ii, 11); (2) to prove He came 
from God (John vy. 36); - ) to prove He was God (John ix. 33—38); (4) to prove His 
divine mission (Acts ii. 22); (5) to establish Christianity (John xx. 30, 31). 

7. They may be classified—Miracles of (1) provision, providing for the people ; 
(2) healing, curing mind and body; (3) restoration, raising the dead; (4) ruling, 
stilling the tempest ; (5) destruction, fig-tree and swine destroyed. 

8. We have not these miracles now, because the purposes for which miracles were 
required have been accomplished. (See 6.) 

g. We do not lose advantages by not having miracles performed now, since (1) we 
should not more readily believe by a miracle being performed than we can now from 
the Scriptures (Luke xvi. 31); (2) we have the history, results, and success of the 
miracles performed, which is a greater advantage than merely seeing them at the time 
without their effects ; (3) God gives us the same blessing for believing His word as for 
believing a miracle (John xx. 29). 

10. God performs miracles now, when by the power of His Spirit, and through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, He raises us from the death of sin unto the life of 
righteousness ; and when, as in to-day’s collect, He stretches forth His hand to help 
and defend us. 

11. We do a miracle in the life of righteousness by God’s power ; for if left to our- 
selves we could do no righteousness, only sin. 

12. Therefore we should ever seek the grace of the Son of God, and strength of the 
Spirit of God, that we may perform the works appointed us to do. 


BY THE REY. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
AND VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MATT. viii. 3.—“ Festus put forth His hand.” 


I. Statement of the question. 

If the Christian miracles are not to be believed, Christianity is— 

t. Nothing but a benevolent superstition. 

2. Has no more claims upon our allegiance than any mere human 
system ; while— 

3- There remains no religion at all for mankind, no guide for the 
immense future, or key to the eternal past and future which surround 
us. Because— 

(x) All the teaching of the Apostles is centred on the miraculous 
resurrection of Christ, and without that becomes mere moral speculation. 
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(2) Christ based His appeal on miracles (John x. 38 ; Matt. xi. 4—6 ; 
John v. 36), although He had other credentials as well. 


II. This is just what was to be expected. 

1. If there is a God, He would hardly leave His human family without 
some revelation of their destiny. 

2. That revelation would probably have just sufficient element of 
‘signs and wonders” to attract attention and belief without over- 
powering the judgment of the individual with overwhelming force. 

3. The “signs and wonders” would be of the character of the 
Almighty Ruler of all things ; z.e. they would be suitable to— 

(1) Time, (2) place, (3) occasion, (4) individuals. 

4. As faras human reason can tell, it would have been impossible for 
Jesus Christ to have come at any other time than when He did; but 
were it possible to conceive of His coming now, His supernatural cre- 
dentials would probably be of a different character from those which 
He displayed to the Jews for the purpose of founding His kingdom in 
the days of the Emperor Tiberius. 


III. The chief evidence for the miracles. 

t. Many, who professed to be original witnesses, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone, in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
belief in those accounts; and they also submitted, from the same 
motives, to new rules of conduct. 

This may be proved (1) from the nature of the case, (2) from profane 
testimony, (3) from Scripture and other ancient writings, (4) from direct 
historical evidence ; (5) from other arguments, such as the candour of 
the writers, the identity and originality of Christ’s character, the homo- 
geneous nature of the accounts, undesigned coincidences, the extra- 
ordinary evidence of prophecy, the harmony of the writers with foreign 
and independent accounts of their times. 

2. The authenticity of Scripture can be proved with a strength which 
is impossible to any other document. 

3. There is no satisfactory evidence that persons pretending to be 
original witnesses of any other similar miracles have acted in the same 
manner in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and solely 
in consequence of their belief in those accounts. 

4. Those who bring their own experience of the uniformity of the 
laws of nature as an objection forget that— 

(1) We are, as Carlyle says, like minnows in a sheltered rock-bound 
~ pool, ignorant of the mighty forces which move the ocean beyond. 
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(2) It is, after all, a very small part of the laws of nature which we 
have had any opportunity of observing. 

(3) The most stringent law of nature only rests on manifold repeated 
instances, while there is no evidence beyond expectancy that the same 
thing will happen to-morrow. 

(4) He who puts these laws in motion can be supposed, with perfect 
reasonableness, to put other laws in motion to modify them, if the 
occasion be fitting. 

(5) It is difficult to imagine that such perfect laws as those which we 
observe in nature sprang into force by the mere blind motions of matter, 
without a Divine originator. 


IV. Our Lord’s miracles satisfy all the conditions men- 
tioned. 

They were not capricious, but— 

1. They were suited to the capacities of the Jews. 

2. They were enough to attract, but not to overpower (John xx. 
30,137). 

3. They had a fivefold object : 

(1) To manifest His glory (John ii. 11); (2) to prove that He came 
from God (John vy. 36) ; (3) to prove He was God (John ix. 33—38) ; 
(4) to prove His Divine mission (Acts ii. 22); (5) to establish Chris- 
tianity (John xx. 30, 31). 

4. They had a fivefold character : 

To illustrate (r) God’s providence, (2) His healing love, (3) His 
re-creative power, (4) His ruling sovereignty, (5) His destructive retri- 
bution. ; 


V. When did miracles cease, and why? 
1. As the last companions of the Saviour passed away from earth. 
2. Because the purpose required was accomplished. 


VI. Are we losers by their cessation ? 

1. We should not more readily believe than through Scripture (Luke 
xvi. 31). 2. We have the additional advantage of seeing their history, 
results, and success. 3. We have the same blessing for believing God’s 
Word as for believing a miracle (John xx. 29). 4, “Greater works than 
these shall ye do” (John xiv. 12). 

(1) Conversion of sinners through preaching; (2) victory over self 
through the Spirit; (3) living the life of righteousness through faith ; 
(4) the gigantic benevolences of modern times and modern Christian 
science. 
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January 29th. 
Che Fourth Sunday after the Epiphany. 


£p. Rom. xiii. 1. Gos. Matt. viii, 23. Pss. Cxxxix.—cxlili. 
Less, Job xxvii. ; Matt. xvi. 1-24; Job xxviii. or xxix.; Acts xvii, 16. 


A Ba GC. I M. 


Fierce raged the tempest o'er the deep . : - | 285 | 535 312 
Lternal Father, strong to save . - : - | 379 | 533 | 321 | 414 | 543 
Almighty Father, hear our cry : : Salle ya! cone 

Alleluia! song of sweetness . : : eh 62 102 

Afosanna to the living Lord . ‘ : - | 241 | 190 | 383 | 195 | 58 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord . : : - | 265 | 467 | 533 | 394 | 525 
Fesu, to Thy table led . : : . : 379 | 211 | 365 

Come unto Me, ye weary : : : nt 2500 345 aor 

Onward, Christian soldiers ° . F : - | 391 | 322 | 480 | 379 | 586 
Abide with me, fast falls the eventide . : =i 27 Ne 13). 320) | er aaeeO 


THE PASSOVER. 


1. To-day’s collect refers to the great dangers surrounding God’s people. 

2. Consider the dangers that the Jews at one time were subject to, when bond- 
servants in Egypt under its cruel king Pharaoh. 

3. God, however, punished the Egyptians for their cruelty by sending ten plagues 
upon them in judgment—blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, boils, hail, locusts, darkness, 
their firstborn slain. 

4. The Passover recalls the Lord passing over the Israelites in Egypt when all the 
firstborn of the Egyptians were destroyed. 

5. Was called the destruction of the firstborn of the Egyptians. The last of the 
ten plagues sent by God on the Egyptians for their cruelty to the Israelites, and for not 
allowing them to leave Egypt when called out by God. 

6. The Israelites were delivered at this time by placing the blood of a lamb on the 
side-posts and lintels (the upper parts) of the doors of their houses ; and when God 
saw the blood, He passed over that house, and destroyed not any of the household 
(Exod. xii. 21, 23, 29, 30). 

7. The Israelites commemorated their deliverance by a memorial feast or service, 
according to God’s command (Exod. xii. 25—27). 

8. Method of observing the Passover :— 

(1) A male lamb of the first year, without blemish, was to be taken by every family 
on the 1oth day of Abib, the first month of their sacred year. If the household were 
too small for the lamb, the next neighbour could join with them, the one lamb serving 
for both. The lamb was then kept until the fourteenth day, when it was killed 
(Exod. xii. 4, 6). This lamb was called the paschal lamb. 

(2) The blood of the lamb was placed in a basin, a bunch of the hyssop plant having 
been dipped in it; the lintel and side-posts were then dashed with the blood (Exod. 
xil. 7, 22). : 

(3) The flesh was to be eaten the fourteenth night, having been first roasted ; if 
any remained, it was to be burned with fire before the morning (Exod. xii. 8—I0). 

(4) The people were to eat the Passover prepared to depart from Egypt with their 
loins girded, their shoes on, and staff in hand (Exod. xii. 11): B 

g. The ordinance was to be for ever observed among the Jews (Exod. xii. 14, 24). 
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Even now they have a service in commemoration of their deliverance, and a continuance 
of their Passover feast. 

10. Type is a figure, picture, likeness, or shadow of something to occur afterwards 
(margin of 1 Cor. x. 11; Heb. x. 1). The paschal lamb and Passover were types. 
(1) The paschal lamb should be without blemish ; Christ was without sin (2 Cor. v. 21; 
1 Pet. ii, 22); (2) the paschal lamb’s death was caused by the sin of the Egyptians, 
Christ’s by the sin of the world (Isa. liii. 4, 7; Acts viii. 32, 35); (3) the paschal 
lamb’s death saved the life of the Israelites ; Christ’s death is the source of life to us 
(John x. 11); (4) the blood of the paschal lamb was the means used for the safety of 
the Israelites ; Christ’s blood saves us (1 Peter i. 18,19; 1 Johni.7). The event, there- 
fore, with Christians, corresponding with the death of the paschal lamb and Israel’s 
deliverance, is (1) the crucifixion of our Lord with the death of the paschal lamb ; (2) 
our Lord’s resurrection with the Jews’ deliverance ; (3) our communion service with 
the Jewish passover feast. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SAMPSON, VICAR OF BARROW-ON-HUMBER, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Exon. xii. 13.—‘* When I see the blood, I will pass over you.” 


Herz Is clearly a type of a better sacrifice (1 Cor. v. 8). Jesus Christ 
is the Lamb of God (John i. 29, 36) ; set apart the tenth day (John 
Xdigit2). 

Here is the story of grace. The sinner guilty and condemned; the 
substitute found and offered; the sacrifice appropriated. Let us read 
in faith our own story, and the passover of our own selves. It is the 
Lord’s passover accomplished on the cross. 


I. Condemnation. 

1. This was Israel’s case. In Egypt, and no better than Egypt. 
Only the grace of God made them to differ (Deut. iv. 37, vii. 7, 8). 
We were children of wrath, even as others (Eph. ii. 2, 3), condemned 
(Rom. iii. 19). 

2. God speaks in grace in the land; He suggests, provides all. He 
gives life (John x. 10), because of His love (Jer. xxxi. 3). 

3. We, like Isaac, doomed to death; God provides a Lamb (Gen. 
xxula): 

II. Substitution. 

1. A spotless lamb (John x. 46, xix. 6) from the sheep, so Christ 
was taken from His brethren (Heb. ii. 14). 

2. The lamb slain, no bone broken. ‘A lamb for an house.” An 
unbroken lamb for an unbroken family (Eph. y. 25). 

3. The blood sprinkled on the outer doorpost; this their only shelter. 
No character, or religiousness, or inward feeling avails anything ; nothing 
but the blood. This our only ground of confidence (Matt. xxvi. 28 ; 
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Heb. xi. 12). This our song now (Rev. i. 5) and in eternity (Rev. 
Vv. 9). 

4. There was death, the wages of sin (Rom. vi. 23), in every house ; 
the firstborn (representing the family) or the substitute. Faith looks to 
the sprinkled blood and the word of promise, “ When I see the blood, I 
will pass over you.” 


III. Appropriation. 

1. “They shall eat the flesh.” This reminds us of John vi. 53, 
“Except ye eat the flesh,” probably said (see ver. 4) in reference to the 
passover. Faith is the appropriation of Christ (John vi. 35) by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost in the heart. 

2. So, by faith, Christ is ours; we have shelter beneath His blood. 
He is our Redeemer (Eph. i. 7; Heb. x. 109). 

3. So Christ is our life. Israel’s year began at passover (ver. 2). 
Time in our life only reckons from our acceptance in Christ Jesus. 
When men confess their faith in Christ at their baptism, we pray ‘that 
they may lead the rest of their life according to this deginning.” 

4. The appropriation of Christ is our strength. Would we have 
power to serve, we must feed on Christ slain for us (Heb. ix. 14). “By 
reason of the frailty,” etc. (see collect). In Christ is “‘such strength and 
protection,” etc. Christian faith is not a momentary grace, but con 
tinuous (Gal. ii. 20). Not a temporary experience, but an onward and 
diligent service. 


February 5th. 
Septuagesima Sunday. 


Piped COVixa24. Gos. Matt. xx. I. Ps. XXiV.—XXIX. 
Less. Gen. i.—ii. 43 Rev. xxi. I—9; Gen. ii. 4, or Job xxxviii.; Rev. xxi. 9—xxii. 6. 


tA he Bee: Teeaa |e Es 
Thou, Whose almighty word . : : . | 360 | 118 | 528 | 109 | 243 
Jerusalem, my happy home. : 3 . 236 | 230 | 392-3 340-1] 395 
Jerusalem the golden . - : : . | 228 | 239 | 395 | 343 | 407 
| When I survey the wondrous cross. : PP LOS | tOyales4 7 a\eLooe Pn 77 
Rock of ages, cleft for me : ‘ . . | 184 | 133 | 490 | 165 | 177 
The roseate hues of early dawn : : ep 229 | 313 | 514 | 333 | 402 
O Paradise! O Paradise! C F : - | 234 | 475 | 473 398 oh 
Jerusalem on high : ; 233 | 363 | 394 342 5 
Glorious things of thee are spoken : : ; 284 368 3 3 400 
Saviour, blessed Saviour : ; 5 . | 305 | 342 | 493 | 380 | 545 


THE ATONEMENT. 
1. This Sunday is called Septuagesima, or the third Sunday before Lent, or seventieth 


day before Easter. 
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2. To-day’s collect prays that we may be mercifully delivered from the punishment 
of our offences, which deliverance we receive through the atonement of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

3. The doctrine of the atonement is that the death of our Lord Jesus Christ on the 
cross of Calvary was the sacrifice for our sins, by which sacrifice He removed our sins 
and reconciled us to God. 

4. The persons concerned in the atonement are (1) God the Father, Zo whom the 
atonement is made; (2) the sinner, /o7 whom the atonement is made; (3) God the 
Son, y whom the atonement is made; (4) God the Holy Ghost, through whom we 
believe the atonement. 

God the Father is concerned in the atonement, since against God the Father sinners 
have sinned, and to Him they are reconciled by the atonement. 

The sinner having sinned, the atonement is to remove his sin and reconcile him to 
God. 

God the Son is concerned in the atonement, since by God the Son the atonement 
was made, the shedding of His blood being the sacrifice for our sins (the means by 
which the sins were removed, atoned for), and by which we are reconciled to God. 

God the Holy Ghost is concerned in the atonement, since the sinner, though recon- 
ciled to God by Christ’s death, cannot accept the benefits of the atonement but by the 
strength and grace he receives from God the Holy Ghost. 

5. We receive the benefit of the atonement by being baptized into Christ’s death, 
which accomplished it ; by faith in it that it has been made, and confidence that it is 
sufficient for us (Rom. vi. 3, 4, 17, 18, 22, 23). 

6. The atonement proves (1) God’s hatred of sin in giving even His Son to take it 
away; (2) God’s love for sinners when He gave His Son to die for them; (3) Christ’s 
love in saving us ; (4) the inability of sinners to save themselves when the Lord Jesus 
had to come into the world to accomplish their salvation. 

7. The atonement proves (1) God’s wisdom in designing the atonement; (2) God’s 
grace and mercy in allowing it; (3) Christ’s almighty power in accomplishing it; 
(4) the Spirit’s strength necessary to receive it. 

8. The atonement was looked forward to by the Jewish sacrifices of animals, etc.; 
hence Christ is called ‘‘the Lamb of God” (John i. 29); by the great day of atone- 
ment, observed by the Jews once a year (Exod. xxx. 10). 

g. We look back to the atonement, and commemorate it in the Lord’s Supper, one 
aspect of which is a commemoration of the atonement or death of Christ (1 Cor. 
xi. 26). 

Our duty regarding the atonement should be (1) to love God gratefully for accepting 
it; (2) to serve Christ devotedly for accomplishing it ; (3) to follow the Holy Spirit’s 
teaching obediently for granting it; (4) to rest secure in it confidently; (5) to com- 
memorate it constantly. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD HOARE, M.A., HONORARY CANON OF CANTERBURY, 
VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
I JOHN ii, 2.—‘‘ He ds the propitiation for our sins.” : 
Ir is quite impossible to over-estimate the vast importance of the subject. 
Our life, hope, and peace all depend on it. If there is no propitiation, 
there is then no satisfaction for sin, and no covenant reconciliation with 
God. 


Outlines and Instructions. 25 


The great principle of propitiation is the full and complete satisfaction 
of all the claims of the law through the voluntary substitution of the 
innocent for the guilty. There is a natural conflict between law and 
love, whenever law requires punishment. The law must punish, though 
the person carrying out the law may love. Law obliged David as a 
king to banish Absalom ; but David as a father loved him, so that “the 
soul of King David longed to go forth unto Absalom.” Propitiation is 
the Divine plan for bringing law and love into harmony. Sin creates 
an impassable barrier ; propitiation removes it; and so love is enabled 
to flow forth in unimpeded freedom. When propitiation has been made, 
the sin has been punished, and therefore there is nothing in the righteous- 
ness of law to prevent the flow of love towards the sinner. Thus in 
this text our Saviour is presented to the sinner in a twofold aspect, as 
a living advocate, and as a perfected propitiation. “If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” There 
is His life. ‘And He is the propitiation for our sins.” There is 
the complete satisfaction which He has made for the sinner through 
His death. 

Now with reference to this great propitiation through the most precious 
blood of Christ, there are four important truths very clearly taught in 
Scripture— 


1101s divine. 

The plan is not a human plan, nor the substitute a human gift. This 
explains why the human mind is often unable to receive it. If it were a 
human plan, it would be within reach of the human mind ; but being a 
divine plan, it lies in the very nature of things outside and beyond it. 
Thus Scripture says (Rom. iii. 25), “Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in His blood.” 


II. It is complete. 

The sacrifice is complete, and so also is the offering, or presentation, 
of that sacrifice before God. So the Church of England says, “He 
made there by His one oblation of Himself once offered, a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world.” And the Scripture says, “ By one offering He hath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified” (Heb. x. 14). 


III. It is final. 

There.can be no such thing as continuation or repetition. The pro- 
pitiation was made once and for ever, and there is no place for any 
renewal of either sacrifice or offering. This is taught us again and 
again in Heb. ix. and x. These two chapters seem to have been pro- 
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phetically written to teach the impossibility of the doctrine of the mass. 
The words “one” or “once” (daé) are continually recurring. 


Heb. ix. 26, “once;” 28, “once offered;” x. 10, “once for all;” 
12, ‘one sacrifice ;” 14, “ one offering.” 


IV. It satisfies the conscience. 

No act of our own can ever satisfy the conscience. Neither sacrifice, 
nor sacrament, nor gifts, nor religious services, nor penance, nor abso- 
lution, nor fasting, nor almsdeeds, can ever really heal the stricken 
conscience. They are all so full of sin in themselves, that they often do 
nothing more than add to the pain of the sin-stricken sinner. But if all 
the guilt of all the sin is for ever blotted out through the finished pro- 
pitiation, the conscience is free; and though the humiliation remains, _ 
the guilt is gone; so that the accepted believer may trust without a 
fear, and in profound thanksgiving may ever after walk peacefully and 
fearlessly with God. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


1. Faith a motive power.—lIn ancient history there is a story of 
a valiant captain whose banner was almost always first in the fight ; 
whose sword was dreaded by his enemies, for it was the herald of 
slaughter and victory. J1is king once asked to see the sword. He 
took it, quietly examined it, and sent it back with this message: “I see 
nothing wonderful in the sword. I cannot see why any man should be 
afraid of it.” The captain sent the reply: “ Your majesty has been 
pleased to examine the sword ; but I did not send the arm that wielded 
it. Ifyou had examined that, and the heart that guided the arm, you 
would have understood the mystery.” 


2, Jesus acknowledged by an enemy.—The Roman Emperor 
Julian, a determined enemy of Christianity, was mortally wounded in a 
war with the Persians. In this condition, we are told that he filled his 
hand with blood, and, casting it into the air, cried, “O Galilean! Thou 
hast conquered.” 


3. Jesus publicly honoured.—Latimer, preaching one day before 
Henry VIII., stood up in the pulpit, and, seeing the king, addressed 


Lilustrations, Simitles, ete. oe 


himself in a kind of soliloquy, thus, “Latimer! Latimer! Latimer! 
take care of what you say, for the great King Henry VIII. is here ;” 
then he paused, and proceeded, ‘‘ Latimer! Latimer! Latimer! take 
care what you say, for the great King of kings is here.” 


4. Personal service for all.—Weep with them that weep, if you 
cannot relieve them. Bestow personal service, if you cannot give gold. 
Teach children, if you be not competent as an instructor of men. Bea 
support to the household, if you are not able to become a pillar of the 
state. Bea lamp in the chamber, if you-cannot bea star in the sky. 
Gladden the circle of home, if it transcend your powers to illumine the 
town. ‘Talk to the few, if you have no vocation to preach to the crowd. 

S. Coley. 


5. Rejecting the Lord Jesus.—It is far worse to despise a 
Saviour in His robes than to crucify Him in His rags. An affront is 
more criminal to a prince upon his throne than when he is disguised as 
a subject, and masked in the clothes of his servant. Christ entered into 
glory after His sufferings; all who are His enemies must enter into 
misery after their prosperity ; and whosoever will not be ruled by His 
golden sceptre shall be crushed by His rod. Charnock. 


6. Service as to the Lord.—You cannot serve two masters; 
you must serve one or other. If your work is first with you, and your 
fee second, work is your master, and the Lord of work, who is God. 
But if your fee is first with you, and your work second, fee is your 
master, and the lord of fee, who is the devil; and not only the devil, 
but the lowest of devils—the ‘least erected fiend that fell.” So there 
you have it in brief terms: work first, you are God’s servants ; fee first, 
you are the fiend’s. And it makes a difference, now and for ever, 
believe me, whether you serve Him who has on His vesture and thigh 
written, “King of kings,” and whose service is perfect freedom; or 
him on whose vesture and thigh the name is written, ‘‘ slave of slaves,” 
and whose service is perfect slavery. Ruskin. 


7. Prayer a spiritual indicator.—He that makes one step up a 
stair, though he be not much nearer to the top of the house, yet he has 
stepped from the ground, and is delivered from the foulness and damp- 
ness of that. So, in this first step of prayer—O Lord, be merciful unto 
me—though a man be not established in heaven, yet he has stepped 
from the world and the miserable comforter thereof. Donne. 


8. Prayer prompted by adversity.—The temple of Janus at 
Rome was opened in time of war, and shut in time of peace. In the 
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time of trouble and bloodshed men were ready to flee to it; but, when 
no threatening cloud hung over their heads, they brought no sacrifices, 
and offered no prayers within its precincts. Too many professors seek 
refuge at the mercy-seat, and are ready to cling to the horns of the altar, 
when afflictions and losses are their portion ; but when the sky is serene 
and cloudless, they seek no throne of grace, forgetting that to avert 
calamity is better far than to disperse it after it has begun to gather. 


g. Praying and sinning incompatible.—Leave not off praying 
to God, for either praying will make thee leave off sinning, or con- 
tinuing in sin will make thee desist from praying. fuller. 


to. Prayer must be heartfelt.—God looks not at the pomp of 
words and variety of expression, but at the sincerity and devotion of the 
heart. The key opens the door, not because it is gold, but because it 
fits the lock. 


11. Prayer, what it is.—Say, what is prayer, when it is prayer 
indeed? The mighty utterance of a mighty need. The man is praying, 
who doth press with might out of his darkness into God’s own light. 

Trench. 

12. Pray with perseverance.—The Delphian Oracle was upon 
certain days silent to all inquirers. On such days the law permitted no 
man to ask any question of the consulting prophetess. Alexander the 
Great happened to go upon one of these inauspicious days, but the 
prophetess refused to do her office. Upon this he drew her into the 
temple by force, and, as though conquered by the violence of his desire, 
she said to him, “My son, thou art invincible.” This was all the 
answer he desired, and he went away confirmed in the promise of 
success that the oracle seemed to give. We who consult the Divine 
Oracle discover at times that it is silent to our cries. Our perseverance 
in prayer flags, for the prospect of success seems so small. We should 
then remember that God only waits until His children, in fervent 
wrestlings, show that they will not be denied an answer. 


13. Praise a.continual duty.—Praise is the believer's helper zz 
his trials, and his companion a/¢er trial. Jehoshaphat’s army sang praises 
before the battle ; David sang praises in the cave ; Daniel, when the trap 
was set for his life, prayed and gave thanks three times a day as usual; 
and Jesus, when He would raise Lazarus, first lifted up His heart in 
thanks to the Father, and before He went to supper He sang a hymn. 
So is praise also our solace after trial. Music is sweetest when heard 
over rivers, where the echo thereof is best rebounded by the waters; 
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and praise for pensiveness, thanks for tears, blessing God over the floods 
of affliction, makes the sweetest music in the ears of heaven. 


A, Fuller. 
14, Praise, objective.—Thanksgiving is a good thing, thanks-living 
1s a better. P. Henry. 


15. Praise a profitable employment.—By an ingenious con- 
trivance, near some of the collieries, and in other places where the 
ground allows of it, the full and empty carriages or vessels, being con- 
nected together, those which have been emptied are from time to time 
raised up an ascent by the descending of those that have been filled. 
In this way the descent of God’s mercies, and the gifts bestowed out of 
His fulness, raise your empty vessels to receive again and again from His 
inexhaustible treasury all that you need. ‘Because He hath inclined 


His ear unto me, therefore will I call upon Him as long as I live.” 
Bickersteth. 


16. Praise in earth and heaven.—Praise is the only part of duty 
in which we at present engage, which is lasting. We pray, but there 
shall be a time when prayer shall offer its last litany ; we believe, but 
there shall be a time when faith shall be lost in sight; we hope, and 
hope maketh not ashamed, but there shall be a time when hope lies 
down and dies, lost in the splendour of the fruition that God shall 
reveal; but praise goes singing into heaven, and is ready, without a 
teacher, to strike the harp that is waiting for it, to transmit along the 
shores of eternity the song of the Lamb, W. M. Punshon. 


17. Praise, its reflex influence.—It shall often happen that 
when thy heart is numb and torpid, and yields not to the action of 
prayer, it shall begin to thaw, and at last burst, like streams under the 
breath of spring, from its icy prison, with the warm and genial exercise 
of praise. The deadness, the distractions thou deplorest, shall flee 
away, as the harp is taken down from the willow, and strung to celebrate 
the Divine perfections. Dr. Goulburn. 


18. Praise due to God alone.—We are in God’s hands, as clay 
in the hands of the potter. Did you ever know a potter thank a vessel 
of his own for its beauty or usefulness? Surely the praise is due, not 
to the pot, but to the potter. In a still infinitely higher degree is the 


whole praise due to God for the graces and the good works which He 
has given us. Salter. 
19. Praise, its transient nature.—No ashes are lighter than 


those of incense, and few things burn out sooner. Landor. 
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Srivoduction to the Netw Testament. 


BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR 
OF DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


J. PRELIMINARY. 


THE New Testament. What is:it? We regard it now as a 
single book. We speak of it in the singular number, and we 
lose sight, by so doing, of most important facts in its history. 
The New Testament is not one book, but seven-and-twenty 
pieces, the work of eight or nine authors, writing, it is true, on 
the same subject-matter, but writing at different times, nearly 
always for different readers, for the most part under differing 
circumstances, and so from different points of view. And we 
need to bear all this in mind if the character of all its teaching 
is to be properly understood. It is worth while, then, to know 
how these several pieces were brought into one collection. 

It was not done in a brief time. Nearly four hundred years 
of the Christian era had rolled by before we find a list of New 
Testament books exactly corresponding with that in our Bibles. 
During that period these writings had been circulated singly, 
or in special collections of a few pieces together; and not till 
A.D. 397 did the whole volume, as we have it, receive the 
sanction of the Church, and become recognized as the whole 
authoritative literature of Christian revelation. 

After our Lord’s ascension, His Apostles and disciples began 
to preach and to form congregations, at first in Palestine, then 
in more distant countries. For the guidance of these infant 
congregations the earliest writings of the New Testament were 
composed. The first in date are almost certainly some of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, most likely the first letter to the Thessa- 
lonians. Of such letters a very large part of the New 
Testament is composed. Twenty-two of the pieces which it 
contains are of this character; for the Apocalypse, though 
having a special subject of its own, is St. John’s letter to the 
seven churches of Asia, among which a large portion of his 
life’s labour was spent. 

The historic part of the volume would not be needed till a 
later time than the date of the early Epistles. The Gospels, 
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we learn from one of them, were composed when those who 
were best able to tell the life-story of Jesus found it expedient 
to send forth with authority the history which for a long time 
they had published by oral teaching ; the Acts was written, 
perhaps, between St. Paul’s first and second visits to Rome. 

The Christian Scriptures were all written originally in Greek; 
for though there exists a tradition of a Hebrew original of 
St. Matthew, the evidence in support of it cannot be called 
satisfactory. The Christian books were intended to circulate 
through all the churches, and the language chosen for them 
was that which formed the greatest medium of intercommuni- 
cation at the time of their appearance. And we have them 
preserved to us still in Greek. But though we have these 
works of the Apostles and their fellows in the speech in which 
they were composed, we have no writing which dates from the 
Apostles’ time, no autograph of any portion. The oldest MS. 
which we possess was written, at the earliest, some three 
hundred years after the death of Christ. The actual letters of 
the Apostles were no doubt treasured and oft perused by 
those to whom they were first sent; and this is one reason 
why none of them have survived ; but while they were being 
used, copies were sure to be made by the possessors, for use 
in other churches, and such copies would be circulated from a 
very early date. 

Accordingly, we find Justin Martyr, who was born near 
Sichem, in Palestine, at the end of the first century, was ac- 
quainted with the four Gospels, four of St. Paul’s Epistles, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse ; while Tertullian, 
who flourished in Northern Africa at the end of the second 
century, knew of the Gospels, the first Epistle of St. John, the 
first of St. Peter, the Epistle of St. Jude, thirteen Epistles of 
St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. Thus it is clear that, although 
not included in one volume, as the authoritative documents of 
the Church of Christ, till A.D. 397, the greatest portion of the 
New Testament was widely diffused at a much earlier period. 

We know, moreover, that some of the apostolic writings have 
been lost. St. Paul had written a letter to the Corinthians at 
an earlier date than our present first epistle (1 Cor. v.9). He 
also mentions (Col. iv. 16) an epistle to the Laodiceans, which 
we do not possess. St. John speaks (3 John 9) of another 
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letter of his own, and St. Jude (3) mentions his intention to 
write a more general letter than that which we now possess. 
If he ever did so, it has not come down to us. 

But to copy and preserve documents was not so easy 
in early Christian days as it has since become. The oldest 
MSS. of the Greek Testament are written in a sort of small 
capital letters (called uncials), without any division of one 
word from another. No regard is paid to anything, except to 
keep roughly the same number of letters in each line. When 
these MSS. were made, the art of writing must have been 
confined to professional scribes. This may have been an 
advantage. It may have kept the copies more free from errors 
than they otherwise would have been. But the best scribes 
make mistakes. 

The writing of MSS. in uncial characters continued down 
to the ninth century. After that date another style of writing 
prevailed. It is called curszve, because it has more of a running 
character, being written in small letters, and having the words 
separated from each other. Hence the MSS. which we possess 
are styled respectively wzcials and cursives. Of the uncials 
(so far as is yet discovered), only one has survived which 
contains all the books of the New Testament entire. This is 
the famous Codex Sinaiticus, indicated in critical notes by the 
Hebrew letter 8. Of the cursives, about thirty (out of a total 
of nearly a thousand) have come down to us with all the text 
complete. Several of the uncials and many of the cursives 
contain only a few fragmentary pieces. 

The oldest uncial MS. which we possess is the Codex 
Vaticanus, known as B, which was made about A.D. 340. But 
before this copy came into existence, the text must have been 
subject to many copyings, and the making of copies always 
involves the rise of errors in the text. The discovery of MSS., 
therefore, and especially such as are of an ancient date, is of 
great importance ; for by comparison of various copies errors 
may be corrected, and a near approach made to the exact 
words which were spoken by our Lord, or written by His 
Apostles. But it is only in very recent years that such com- 
parison has been possible. The Codex Sinaiticus was only 
made accessible to critics in 1862, and it is barely half a 
century since scholars first began to go back to the oldest 
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MSS. for criticism of the text of the New Testament. Such 
criticism has now, however, been performed with all the com- 
pleteness which the available resources make possible, and very 
many of the changes in the language of the recently issued 
Revised Version are due to alterations in the Greek text which 
examination of MSS. has shown to be necessary. 

Since there is a chance of error in every fresh transcription, 
the copy of a copy is more likely still to have its mistakes 
So the nearer we can come to an early transcript, the more 
likely are we to obtain a correct text. The date when a MS. 
was copied is not, however, always an index of its correctness ; 
for though made in the seventh century, if it were copied from 
a good MS. of the third or fourth, it may be more correct than 
others which came into existence a century earlier, but were 
drawn from less accurate sources. But lest alarm should be 
excited by the mention of frequent mistakes in MSS,, it should 
be borne in mind that a very large proportion of the variations 
here spoken of consists in the changed order of words, and not 
in any alteration of the words themselves, and often in trifling 
points of orthography. So largely is this the case, that, in the 
opinion of the latest critics, there is not more than one word 
in a thousand about which there can be any serious question 
of the true reading. So the amount of textual corruption 
which need ultimately remain is very small. 

But the text from which our Authorized Version was trans- 
lated was derived, as will be shown hereafter, from cursive MSS. 
only, and those of a late date, so that it inherited the defects 
of many generations. And changes will be perceived in the 
Revised Version which are due to this and other causes, 
Before printing was discovered, and when MSS. were few in 
number, the possessor of one often wrote down on the margin 
such notes as seemed to him to be useful to the reader. At 
times he would desire to bring together parts of a narrative 
which were separated in the original, at times to explain a 
svord that seemed to need explanation. In this way, in 
Acts ix. 5, the words, “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks,” have been introduced from xxvi. 14. There they are 
found in the oldest MSS., but not in the former place, into 
which either the scribe, misled by a faulty memory, has inserted 
them, or they have been written on the margin of some copy, 
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and thus found their way into the text. So, too, of words in 
the way of explanation. In Heb. vi. 10, the Revised Version 
rightly gives “God is not unrighteous to forget your work and 
the Jove which ye showed.’ The Authorized Version had 
“labour of love,” an addition drawn from 1 Thess. i. 3, where 
that expression is found in the earliest copies, and from whence 
it was added on the margin of the MS., to make more clear, as 
the reader thought, what was meant by the word “love” in the 
passage of the Hebrews. To remove such intruded words, 
and leave them only in their original places, while it takes 
away nothing from the teaching of Scripture, makes our New 
Testament a closer representation of what was first written. 
Besides the two uncial MSS. already mentioned (B and &), 
there are two more which hold places of foremost authority. 
These are A, the Codex Alexandrinius, in the British Museum, 
and C, the Codex Ephraemi, in the National Library at Paris. 
Both these are of the fifth century. There exist besides about a 
score of uncials, some of them, however, being very fragmentary. 
The cursive MSS. date from the ninth to the sixteenth 
century, and it is easy to understand that as soon as cursive 
writing became common, no new copies would be made from 
the uncials; the cursive hand was so much easier to read. 
Thus, after a time, the uncials were allowed to slip out of 
sight, and it was not until the middle of the sixteenth century 
that attention was again paid to them, and then it was only 
to chronicle some select readings from two or three of their 
number. A little more study was bestowed on these older 
records in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but it is 
the students of the present century who have laboured most 
diligently in this work, so that now the whole evidence which 
the uncial texts afford is open to all who wish to examine it. 
As a consequence of the oblivion into which the oldest 
Greek MSS. had fallen, it came to pass that the Greek texts 
which were sent forth soon after the invention of printing were 
based only on the evidence of cursive MSS., and those few in 
number and of a late date. The first printed Greek Testament 
was that of Erasmus, published at Basle in 1516. Another 
text appeared in 1522, in the “ Complutensian Polyglott,’ pub- 
lished by Cardinal Ximenes, at Alcala, in Spain. Hardly any 
attempt was afterwards made to bring to more accuracy the 
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texts thus first issued, and after a time a beautifully printed 
edition of the text of Erasmus, sent forth by the Elzevirs, from 
their famous press at Leyden, became the generally accepted 
form of the Greek text; and in the preface to the second 
edition of this text (1533) there is found the expression, 
“ Textus ab omnibus recepius,’ from which the name “ Received 
Text” arose. From that “Received Text” our Authorized 
Version was made; and it is because of the many, though often 
very slight, differences between that text and the earliest uncial 
MSS. that a very large portion of the alterations made in the 
Revised Version have been rendered necessary. 

But besides the MS. aids towards obtaining a more correct 
text of the New Testament, mention should also be made of 
the earliest translations or “versions.” .These, though not 
recording the text, often bear definite witness to what the 
Greek must have been which the translator had before him, 
and so constitute valuable subsidiary evidence. Such versions 
have been preserved to us, wholly or in part, in Latin, Syriac, 
and the languages of Egypt. 

In Latin there were two or three somewhat varying versions 
circulated early in Northern Africa and in Italy. These were 
improved upon by Jerome, who, in A.D. 383, made his transla- 
tion, generally known as the Vulgate. This came into common 
use, though the wandering memories of scribes have brought 
back into it, here and there, in the lapse of time, many readings 
from the older Latin which it was meant to supersede. The 
authoritative edition of the Vulgate is that issued by Pope 
Clement VIII. in 1592. 

Of Syriac versions, the first to be named is the Peshito, or 
simple Syriac. For a long time this was thought to be the 
most ancient Syriac translation ; but of late years traces have 
been discovered of an earlier version by the publication of a 
MS. of the Syriac Gospels, which is in the British Museum, 
We may conclude, from what has been brought to light con- 
cerning the dates of these translations, that portions of the 
New Testament were translated into Syriac quite as early as 
into Latin, A later, but very literal, Syriac version is known 
as the Philoxenian, from the name of the person for whom it 
was made. This was produced in AD. 508. We do not 
possess the actual text which was supplied to Philoxenus, but a 
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revision thereof made about a century later. A third Syriac 
text is derived from the Gospel Lectionaries. It is known as 
the Jerusalem Syriac, and, like the Philoxenian, appears to be 
based on the earlier translations. 

The earliest Egyptian version, known as the Coptic, must 
have been produced in the main before the close of the second 
century. This is the version of Lower Egypt. That of Upper 
Egypt, called the Sahidic, is thought to be nearly as ancient as 
the Coptic; while the third, the Basmuric version, is held to 
date from the third century. 

It will be seen, therefore, that where the evidence from 
translations is such as can be used for a revision of the Greek 
text, we have in many of these versions a testimony concerning 
the original words of the New Testament, dating from a time 
antecedent to the production of the earliest Greek MS. which 
has survived. Hence the importance of these translations 
where they testify clearly to the text which they are intended 
to represent. 

A further and somewhat different kind of evidence is drawn 
from the writings of the early Christian Fathers. Sometimes, 
however, the quotations which they make from the original are 
made somewhat laxly, and in such a way as not to indicate 
conclusively what Greek words they actually read. Hence this 
kind of testimony requires much judgment for its right employ- 
ment in the revision of the Greek text. Where, however, as 
in the case of Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Cyril of Alexandria, 
the Fathers have left continuous commentaries on portions of 
the New Testament Scriptures, we can gather some satis- 
factory evidence about the earliest MS. readings, though the 
results of labour in this field are not so large as the amount of 
surviving patristic literature might lead us to expect. 

Such are the chief sources from which to seek an exact 
restoration of the original words of the New Testament. It 
remains to speak briefly of our English translations. 

Our Saxon forefathers, like the rest of Western Christendom, 
had only portions of the Bible in the vernacular. The Vulgate 
was in the hands of the clergy, the lay people knew mainly 
the Psalms and the Gospels in their native speech. Hence 
the Psalms have come down to us in Saxon from the eighth 
century, while translations of the Gospels into that language 
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date probably from an earlier time. As we draw nearer to the 
days of Wycliffe, we again find the Psalms rendered into the 
popular language by Rolle, the hermit of Hampole, and by 
others, and a metrical English Psalter exists, written before 
A.D. 1300. It was not, however, till Wycliffe’s Bible appeared, 
that the whole of either the New or Old Testament was given 
to the English in one uniform version, The Bible known by 
the name of Wycliffe was completed about A.D. 1383. The 
New Testament, Wycliffe’s own work, was finished three years 
earlier, and with his translation he joined a version of the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha, which had been nearly 
completed by his friend, Nicholas Hereford, before persecution 
obliged him to flee from England. This translation was made 
from the Vulgate, and of course bears many marks that it is 
the version of a version. Being made a full century before 
the invention of printing, it was never circulated except in MS. 
It was not until the discovery of printing had given a new 
impulse to the scholarship of the West that there appeared a 
man able to draw from the original tongues of both the Old 
and New Testaments. Before, however, the new art was half a 
century old, God raised up one who has stamped his impress 
on the English Bible so completely that no time seems likely 
to efface it. William Tyndale, born about the time when the 
first printed book came forth in England, early conceived the 
thought of making a new translation of the Bible. At first 
he tried to compass the work in his own land. But there was 
no place for him there. So, driven abroad, he laboured suc- 
cessively in Hamburg, Cologne, and Worms, at which last-named 
city, already famous in Reformation history, he put forth two 
editions of the New Testament in 1525. He published after- 
wards a translation of the Pentateuch, of the book of Jonah, 
and of a few selections from the Old Testament, which occur 
in the Sarum Breviary. Of Tyndale’s New Testament, six 
editions had been issued before the translator gave (A.D. 1536) 
his life by martyrdom to crown his labours. Yet the hostility 
exhibited towards his work, and the zeal of those who burnt 
up the copies, have made Tyndale’s New Testament one of the 
rarest books in the world. Besides what he had printed, Tyndale 
left translations of some other parts of the Old Testament. 
The next translator lived under more favourable circum- 
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stances. This was Miles Coverdale, afterwards Bishop of 
Exeter. He had been a fellow-worker with Tyndale, though 
far inferior to him in scholarly power. His heart, how- 
ever, yearned that Englishmen should have the whole Bible in 
their own tongue. He completed his version in 1535, and 
times had then so far changed in England, that it was issued 
with a dedication to King Henry VIII. A second edition was 
published two years later, and this was followed in the same 
year by a composite version, under the name of T. Matthew 
(but being the work of John Rogers, Tyndale’s friend, soon 
to be, like him, a martyr). In this Bible was incorporated 
all that Tyndale had left unprinted of the Old Testament, his 
New Testament of 1535, and only the remnant of the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha printed from Coverdale. 

This was a great advance on all the editions before it, but 

the mind of Cromwell, the king’s vicegerent, longed to bring 
the English Scriptures to still greater perfection. And no less 
anxious was Coverdale. So at Cromwell’s request he under- 
took to revise Matthew’s Bible ; and his work, printed partly in 
Paris, and the remainder in London, appeared in 1530, and is 
known as the Great Bible. A copy of this was, by royal 
injunction, commanded to be set up in every church of the 
kingdom. In the same year was sent forth another revision of 
Matthew’s Bible, made by a learned lawyer, named Taverner. 
But the issue of the Great Bible threw this work so much into 
the shade, that it was soon forgotten. We see, however, that 
our forefathers had no dread of Bible revision. 
_ After 1539 we have no English Bible put forth in England 
for a long time. The exiles from England at Geneva issued 
in 1557 a New Testament, which appears to have been the 
work of Whittingham, Calvin’s brother-in-law, and the whole 
Bible was completed by him and his fellow-labourers in 1560. 
This Geneva Bible was circulated widely in England, and was 
held in special esteem as the Bible for home reading, because 
it was furnished with a marginal commentary. 

In 1568 was published what is known as the Bishop’s 
Bible ; and in 1611 there appeared what we speak of as the 
Authorized Version ; since which time no public revision was 
put forth until the revised New Testament appeared on 17th 
May, 1881. 
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Hetters to a Divinity Student. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK R. WYNNE, M.A., INCUMBENT OT: 
ST. MATTHIAS’, DUBLIN. 


I. THE JOY OF THE MINISTRY. 


My DEAR FRIEND,—My object in the following letters is 
to help you in your work. I want to show you, as far as I 
can, what the work is, the qualifications for it, the difficulties 
and responsibilities of it, and the means of carrying it out with 
vigour and efficiency. But I shall occupy this preliminary letter 
in speaking of the joy that brightens the toil you are going 
to undertake. If you were about to guide a traveller over a 
difficult mountain pass, you might wish to encourage him before- 
hand by telling him of the pleasures as well as of the difficulties 
of the walk; and I should wish, before entering into the con- 
sideration of the anxious and laborious efforts of ministerial 
life, to cheer you by a short description of its very real delight. 

Most emphatically I declare my conviction that he who, 
feeling himself called by Providence and the Spirit of God, 
undertakes the office of a clergyman in the Church of Christ, 
undertakes not only a good but a delightful work. For my own 
part, if I had to choose again a hundred times my course in 
life, I should choose the ministry. It is not only that necessity 
is laid upon me—that I should have to say, “Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel ”—it is not only that I feel my Master's 
call commanding me, and the needs and dangers of my brethren 
pressing on me—it is not only that there is a constant impulse 
and instinct urging me (whether I like it or not) to try to make 
the light of the glorious Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
shine more brightly on human hearts amidst the world’s dark- 
ness and sin; but it is also that I have found ministerial work 
so full of interest and joy, that every other employment would 
seem dull in comparison. I believe there is no profession 
where the drama of life is so varied as in the Christian ministry. 
There is in it constant movement, thrilling pathos, breathless 
interest. Issues of tremendous importance are at stake. Work 
of the most varied kind has to be done. Human nature in all 
its forms and aspects has to be dealt with. Sympathy, com- 
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panionship, sweet brotherhood and sisterhood in labour, brighten 
all its action ; and underneath its eager and interesting strug- 
gles, its passion of hope and fear, its triumphs of success and 
catastrophes of failure—underneath all there is deep repose, 
calm heart-satisfying rest. 

Our work indeed, as I hope to show more fully by-and-by, 
is work, and not play. We must make up our minds for real, 
tough, unsentimental labour, both of body and mind. “ Preach- 
ing the Gospel” is a very sublime thing in theory; but a young 
clergyman sitting down to write his sermon when ideas won’t 
come, and the sentences (no matter how he turns them) refuse 
to express his meaning, is like a schoolboy at his exercise, 
almost driven to tears. And there are often several sermons to 
be preached in a week ; and there are rainy days and dirty 
lodgings, and long trudges through mud or snow to unsatis- 
factory patients; and there are long stories to be listened to 
from prosy people; and there are critical and quarrelsome 
parishioners, and troublesome school-children, and obstinate 
and ignorant churchwardens, and domineering rectors, or (more 
terrible still!) rectors’ wives, and uncongenial fellow-curates, 
and huffy organists, and unmanageable choir singers. No 
dreamy bed of roses is a clergyman’s position. It has its 
petty worries and it has its heavy toils. And “the sorrow of 
others” often casts its shadow upon his life. He has to be 
almost every day in the “house of mourning.” His blessed 
office is to bring to the heavy-laden and broken-hearted con- 
solation from his Master. And if he is a real messenger of 
Christ, if he is a real friend and brother to his people, and not 
a mere machine for grinding out consolatory phrases, as he 
goes to comfort his brethren, his own heart will bleed. It will 
be impossible for him to lighten their burden without sharing 
its heaviness himself ; and often will the tears 


“ Rise in the heart, and gather in the eyes,” 


as he thinks of the weeping faces he has been looking into, and 
the sorrowful stories he has been listening to, and the bereaved 
and death-stricken homes he has been visiting. 

Still, notwithstanding these shadows across his path, and 
these rough places on his road, I maintain that the pastor’s life 
is full of joy. Even externally its work has much pleasantness. 
In the country there are the walks or rides through the fresh 
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air, as you go from cottage to cottage. In one you sit down 
before the fire,and father and mother, young men and maidens, 
gather around to speak to “the minister,’ and listen to his 
words. In the next your visit is stiller and sadder, but with a 
touching pathos of its own. You are brought into the little 
back room, where, on the bed, covered with its patchwork quilt, 
there lies some poor sufferer—a fair girl perhaps, with the 
bright eyes and hectic flush of consumption; or the aged grand- 
mother, with grey locks and wrinkled face, stretching out her 
thin brown hand to grasp yours with tremulous eagerness; or 
the father of the family—the bread-winner—prostrate with 
sickness, but grateful for your visit, and anxious to listen to 
your message. 

Blessings follow you as you leave the home where the simple 
people have been cheered in their sadness, and comforted in 
their pain, by prayer and “the ministry of the Word.” 

So you go from house to house ; sometimes shown into stiff 
and stuffy parlours, sometimes sitting down on the three-legged 
stool in the cottage or shed, sometimes paying a visit in the 
refined atmosphere of the country gentleman’s or nobleman’s 
drawing-room, sometimes fighting your way through barking 
dogs to the farmer’s door. So you go on, splashed and muddy 
no doubt, but invigorated in body by exercise, and interested 
in heart by varied spiritual work; and as you return in the 
quiet evening, the calm of the amber sunset under the painted 
clouds harmonises well with the glow of happy thankfulness 
which floods your heart as you look back on your day’s work 
for God among brethren and sisters. Each pastoral round has 
the zest of a walking tour. Those lanes, how pleasant they are 
in summer, with their garlands of wild roses and honeysuckle. 
The high road is long and dusty, but we can step along it with 
vigorous strides, and pause from time to time to chat with 
groups of poor but hearty friends going to market, or children 
tripping to school. Then we can leave it occasionally, and 
strike across the fields, and enjoy the repose of a ramble by the 
meadow banks, and the excitement of a voyage of discovery 
over hedge and ditch. And in the wild moors what wealth 
of flowers we have under our feet! The purple butterwort, 
the starry asphodel, the aromatic bog myrtle, “ banks where 
the wild thyme grows,” and forests of heather with the bees 
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busy and musical in their blossoms. As we toil over these 
many-coloured plains, and watch the soft blue hills in the 
distance, seeming to float over the aerial haze on the horizon, 
or as we breast the shoulder of the hill to reach some little 
lonely cottage that stands with its two or three fir trees like 
the advanced guard of cultivation in the midst of rock and 
heather and gorse, how many trains of thought are we able to 
follow out, and how marvellously are the ideas suggested by 
our morning’s study of books enriched and enlarged by this 
intimate “ converse with nature.” 

Truly if in after years we are called by the providence of 
God to work for Him in a city, often will our thoughts go back 
with yearnings akin to regret from the narrow streets and noisy 
thoroughfares to our quiet rambles in the breezy and wide- 
horizoned country. 

But even in the city the joy follows us. The trees, the 
meadows, the flowers have vanished, but there is the “ wealth 
of souls.” To what numbers of immortal beings we are privi- 
leged to minister! What interesting varieties of character we 
become acquainted with! Delightful as it is to study the 
beautiful works of God in outward nature, yet it must ever be 
true that “the noblest study for mankind is man.’ These 
streets that at first looked so dull and hard, soon come to have 
associations for our minds more sweet than the fragrance of 
the new-mown hay, more beautiful than the tints of the wayside 
flowers. In that gloomy brick house there is a group of merry 
children, who love to gather round us, and cling to our hands. 
In the next there is a mourning family, with whose tears our 
own have often mingled. Here a dying sufferer lies, with the 
radiance of heavenly peace and joy on the wan face. This 
evening light comes from the window of an earnest student, 
whose spiritual struggles we have shared, and whose intellectual 
difficulties we have helped to clear. Here is the buzz of the 
busy school-house, where day by day we teach the grand truths 
of God’s revelation to fresh young hearts. 

As the years pass by, every street becomes linked with some 
hallowed memory. Not a step can we take in our district with- 
out being reminded of loved and valued friends, friends who have 
laboured with us in God’s work; friends whom we have been 
enabled to guide and cheer in the battle of life ; friends by 
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whose bedside we have knelt in sickness, and whose last sighs 
we have received in death. 

Truly these happy human associations make the wilderness 
of brick and mortar to “rejoice and blossom as a rose.” 

And then the public preaching of the Word—it has its 
difficulties, its anxieties, we might almost say its agonies; but 
through and above all, has it not its joy? Look at all those 
upturned faces. Think of the immortal spirits, the infinite 
destinies, the eventful histories—histories of joy and of sorrow, 
of struggle and success and failure—represented by each one 
of them. Look at those hard countenances softening, those 
gentle eyes glistening, those children’s faces beaming with 
interest. See how God’s message can awaken and attract and 
touch. Think of how the words He has given you to speak 
bring into the lives of these listeners elements of renovation, 
of comfort, of hope, of strength. As you see the great congre- 
gation hushed in earnest attention while you reason with them, 
plead with them, and declare to them the glad tidings of your 
embassy, is there not, even in the midst of your anxiety and 
consciousness of weakness, is there not a joy vivid and intense, 
like the mother’s joy amidst her labour pangs? 

But above all other joys in the ministry is the joy of being 
able to hope that you have won souls for Christ. We meet 
with much discouragement indeed, much disappointment. And 
when we consider what we are, is it any wonder? But I 
believe that every earnest minister of Christ is, sooner or later, 
in one way or another, blessed to many hearts. And it is often 
given to him to know this even on earth. Sometimes, and in 
some positions, the harvest seems rich. And many rise up to 
thank him for leading them to know the reality of their own 
sin, and the reality of their Saviour’s love. Sometimes the 
seed seems longer underground, or seems to be most of it 
carried away by “ the fowls of the air.” But he who patiently, 
laboriously, and prayerfully strives to press the Gospel of the 
‘Lord Jesus home to men’s hearts and consciences, never has his 
labour in vain in the Lord. And the joy of success in this 
work of ours is a joy almost awful in its intensity. You have 
been attending for weeks at some bed of sickness; the patient, 
who had been ignorant and downcast and irritable at the 
beginning, has been first soothed and comforted by your teach- 
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ing, then awakened, enlightened, led to know and trust the 
Lord Jesus, and is at the close of the solemn season quietly 
resting on the Saviour’s love, and bowing to the Father's will. 
As the poor wan face lights up at your approach ; as you find 
that your visits are the bright spots in the patient’s long day; 
as you find that you have been the means of bringing to that 
soul gladness and peace in this world, and a sure hope for 
eternity, do you not feel a joy “too deep for tears”? And 
when you find the same testimony borne by many, both in 
sickness and in health, in youth and in age; when it is expressed 
by the moistened eye, and the brotherly grasp of the hand, and 
the broken and agitated words ; when, though you hardly dare 
to believe it, it is brought home to your heart that you have 
been used by the Most High to rescue souls from sin, to 
confirm them when wavering and undecided, and to convey to 
them the precious gift of everlasting life, is not the sense of 
honour and privilege almost greater than you can bear? Do 
you not cry out, “What am I, O my Lord, that Thou shouldest 
do such wondrous things by my hand ?” 

This joy is indeed mingled with many conflicting emotions. 
If some souls for whom you longed have been won, many for 
whom you have longed equally seem still among the erring and 
straying. And while people are thanking you for the good 
you have done them, you feel with shame how much evil-there 
is in yourself, how much lower is the state of your heart and 
life than the tone of your words. And even as they praise, 
you feel that if they knew all—all the cowardice and indolence 
and inconsistency that have marred the very efforts for which 
they are thankful—not praise, but reproach, would be your 
portion, Thus you sympathise with the poet’s aspiration— 

‘* Pray we our Ged one pang to send 
Of deep remorseful fear ; 


For every smile of partial friend, 
Praise be our penance here.” 


Still, whatever you are yourself, to have souls won for Christ, 
and for goodness and for heaven, is a substantial cause for 
gladness. And to the Saviour Himself you tell the secret 
faults that oppress you ; and you know that He forgives all 
the sin, and accepts all the service. You know that He loves 
you with the love of human brotherhood, as well as of Divine 
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compassion. You know that, as you go out to your daily toil, 
you have His constant sympathy. As you hesitate in awkward- 
ness or nervousness, He sympathises with your difficulty. If 
the winged words come, and you are able to speak home to 
brothers or sisters’ hearts, He sympathises with your success. 

Your work is a work for Him and with Him. He sends 
you out, and He goes with you. He counts you not His 
servant, but His friend. He encourages you to tell Him all 
things. He loves you when you get on well in your work ; 
and when you get on badly He loves you still. Oh! if you 
believe He is certainly and really what the Gospel declares 
Him to be, must not your work as His messenger be steeped 
in joy? 

Often your imaginative powers are too feeble to realize the 
happiness. You have to plod on, doing what you know to be 
right, saying what you know to be true, without feeling anything 
very particular. But the joy is there, like the music of a 
rippling stream, sometimes forgotten, sometimes in the clatter 
of life flowing on unnoticed, but flowing on night and day 
through cloud and sunshine with its liquid melody, flowing on 
ever. So your joy remains, giving a sense of rest and peace 
amidst the varying emotions of the heart. You are trying day 
by day to carry out the will of the Master who is dear to 
you. You are trying to be of real use to brothers and sisters 
who are dear to you too. They often appreciate your efforts ; 
He always does. They cheer you often with their spoken 
sympathy; His unuttered and unutterable love never ceases. 
They give you the delightful reward sometimes of letting you 
see in changed and elevated lives the fruit of your labour on 
earth. He promises, in spite of all your failures and mistakes, 
that “when the chief Shepherd shall appear, you shall receive 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 
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Wines: Scriptural and Geclestustical, 


BY NORMAN KERR, ESQ., M.D., F.L.S. 
(Continued from the December number.) 


WE now leave the region of exegetical and philological specula- 
tion, and emerge from the open battle-field of doubtful disputation 
on to the solid ground of ascertained truth. Here Iam on my 
own territory of medicine. The footing is firm. My back is to 
the rock of truth, and— 
“¢Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 
Over and above the moral and spiritual aspect of intemperance 
there is the physical aspect. Beside drunkenness the sin, there 
is drunkenness the disease. The soul of the inebriate may be 
regenerate, his spirit may be born again, and the moral disease 
cured by the unerring skill of the Great Physician ; but, not 
unseldom— 
‘« The senses still are in the bonds ; although 
Bleeding, the soul hath freed itself.” 

The physical footprints of alcohol on the body and brain of 
man can be effaced by no moral or religious agency. Per- 
verted nutrition and altered structure can no more thus be 
restored to their normal condition than religious conversion 
can replace a tooth knocked out or an arm cut off. With 
reference to the narcotic which “biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder,” it may truly be said of the tissues of 
the dipsomaniac, that— 


*¢ The trail of the serpent is over them all.” 


Some of the rescued from the bondage of strong drink have 
little or no craving after the first few days. With more, the 
craving either gradually subsides or is overcome by moral and 
religious influences ; but with many the craving is ever latent, 
and the old unhallowed fire ever ready to be rekindled 
by the smallest sip of the weakest form of an intoxicating 
drink. The sore of intemperance but too often leaves a scar 
which needs but a slight application of the old stimulant to 
break out afresh in all its pristine virulence. Let me give an 
illustration. A Christian worker, A, often remonstrated with 
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a fellew-Christian worker, B, on the latter’s persistent absence 
from the Holy Communion. A knew the reason, which was 
that B had once been a slave to drinking, and dreaded exposure 
to the old temptation. B had been appointed to the respon- 
sible post of Scripture-reader at St. ——— Church. A repeatedly 
urged B to “trust to the grace of God,” reproaching the latter 
with want of faith in God’s power to uphold him. A further 
urged strongly the inconsistency of B absenting himself from 
an ordinance at which, in his public position, he ought rather 
to advocate attendance. At length A invited B to spend a 
Sunday at the former’s house, suggesting that if they together 
received the sacrament and returned home, there could be no 
danger. So the matter was settled. Immediately after com- 
munion, A, being called, crossed the church, and was engaged 
for only a minute, but returned to the pew to find his friend 
B gone! A searched for a long time with dreadful misgivings, 
and, late at night, found B mad with drink in a gin-shop close 
at hand. Will it surprise you to hear A’s solemn declaration, 
“ Never again will I ask any one to take fermented wine, even 
at the Communion”? This is but a type of many such cases.’ 
Owing to the fear that the facts might become known, it is 
difficult to obtain permission from friends to mention names ; 
but in this case I am at liberty to disclose my authority to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as a guarantee of the facts. 

Not for a moment would I seek to blame the clergy espe- 
cially for the sacramental use of a narcotic poison, though this 
is fraught with peril both to the bodily and Christian life of the 
reformed drunkard. We all have been culpable, and most of 
all we of the medical profession, who, as men of learning and 
science, ought to have taught long ago that which we as a 
profession are only beginning to teach now—the poisonous 
narcotic nature and influence of alcohol. It is difficult for any 
one inexperienced in the treatment of dipsomania to realize 
the truth. But so real is the danger, that, churchman as I am, 
even when a drinker of alcohol myself, I never allowed any 
reformed drunkard to go near a communion table where an 
intoxicating liquid was presented. In this line of treatment I 
am supported by the authority of Dr. Andrew Fergus, of the 


1 Dr. Richardson said that whilst listening to the lecture he had been reminded of 
at least ten such cases.—ED. 
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General Medical Council, recently president of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons ; Surgeon-General Francis,’ and other 
experts in the higher ranks of the profession. 

Well might the pious and venerable Archdeacon Jeffreys 
testify: “Many years’ experience of the cases of reformed 
drunkards has convinced me that the danger is real; and I 
feel a miserable misgiving of heart every time I administer the 
sacrament to one of those unhappy beings in an intoxicating 
drink.” 

There is a yet stronger reason for the substitution of innocent 
unintoxicating wine at the Lord’s table, in the place of the 
poisonous intoxicating wine we, in modern times, have been 
accustomed to use. The saddest phase of the whole mournful 
subject of intemperance is the operation of the dread law of 
heredity in alcohol. This is no baseless theory, no “ bodiless 
creation,” begotten of the exuberance of an abstinent phantasy. 
It is no phantom of a nephalian brain, but a stern sad reality. 
As Dr. Andrew Clark recently remarked, “The sins of the 
fathers in this respect are visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” 

This is an opinion shared by Aristotle, Plutarch, Lanceraux, 
Rousel, Richardson, Lunier—in fact, by all who have made 
heredity a subject of special study. As clear to me as are the 
evidences of hereditary transmission of feature and of such 
diseases as gout and cancer, are the evidences of the hereditary 
transmission, not only of the diseased conditions induced by 
drink, but of the drink crave itself. This latter is, so to speak, 


“ A mingled madness in the blood,” 


a taint inherent in the very nature, a pent-up stream, which at 
the lightest stimulus of alcohol is but too apt to— 


“ Burst its confinement with impetuous sway, 
O’erswell all bounds, and bear even life away.” 


Not a week passes in which unmistakable proofs of the 
vitality of this immutable natural law do not tear my very 
heart-strings. In one distressing case of confirmed inebriety 
which had continued for two years, a pleasant and talented 
girl of the tender age of fifteen owed her inherited disease to 
both father and mother. In another case, that of a genial and 


1 Surgeon-General Francis, who was present, endorsed these remarks,—Ep 
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accomplished scholar, the inclination descended from both 
parents. In yet another instance in the practice of a medical 
friend, the grandfather had so indelibly stamped upon his 
descendants this subtle proclivity, that on the first occasion on 
which his grandson, then two years old, was offered fermented 
wine, the little fellow became intoxicated. On a review of 
two hundred and fifty-two cases of habitual inebriety, this was 
found to be a family failing with no fewer than one hundred 
and sixteen, 

That certain individuals are predisposed to excess in alcohol, 
no medical practitioner and no Christian minister should ever 
forget. Such can abstain and can drink to excess, but drink 
moderately they cannot. 

For all such, the only safety is in absolute and unconditional 
abstinence. The intoxicating principle found in the oldest 
and most delicate fermented wines, as in the strongest and 
most fiery ardent spirits, must be scrupulously avoided. In 
every intoxicating draught lurks their implacable foe. 

What lends a yet more serious aspect to these considerations 
is that, like the Americans, we are becoming more and more 
intolerant of alcohol. Thus every succeeding generation is less 
and less able to resist the witchery of its charms and the 
potency of its action. 

Let there be no misapprehension. Individually I am not 
anxious about the communion wine question. The liquid is 
nothing to me, for I look upon the sacrament as a spiritual 
act. I never have communicated in unfermented wine. I have 
always communicated, and probably may always do so, in 
fermented wine. Nor has the question any interest for me on 
its merits. I care nothing about what you do with the strong 
who are free from any inherited taint of alcohol. But my 
work as a physician with inebriate patients is marred, my 
labour as a Christian among the intemperate is to some extent 
undone, by the present very general use of intoxicating wine at 
the communion. The case of the reformed drunkard is so 
pressing, the. plight of the inheritor of the hereditary drink 
crave is so piteous, that— 

“‘T dare no longer stand in silence—dare 


No longer see thy wandering on in a; 
Nor pluck the bandage from thine eyes.” 


At present, what is the fact? Many of the reformed who 
VOL. XIV. 4 
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regularly worship in the Church of England are compelled, in 
sheer self-defence, either to deprive themselves altogether of 
the privilege of communion, or to resort (as in some cases 
they do, to my personal knowledge) to some Nonconformist 
chapel where unintoxicating wine is used. 

It is for the poor, the helpless, and the weak that I plead, 
not for mercy, but for justice, not for pity, but for the righting 
of a wrong. The repentant dipsomaniac and the yet unfallen 
hereditary legatee of alcohol are, as a physician, my peculiar 
care; and to whatever there is of honour, of equity, and of 
righteousness in the visible Church of Christ do I with confi- 
dence appeal to make her most sacred services safe for these 
weak brethren by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper with 
healthful, innocent, unintoxicating wine. 

There need be no difficulty. We have the evidence of the 
use of unfermented wine in the very infancy of the Christian 
Church. The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (second cen- 
tury) incidentally testify to this practice. In the Acts and 
Martyrdom of Matthew, these words are narrated as having 
been addressed to Bishop Plato: “kat mpooevéyKate, ™poo- 
gopav aptov ayy Kai amd THs dpmédov Tpets Bdtpvas 
amoP\ibavtes €v ToTHpio cvyKowwrvyicaté por.” } 

Gratian” ascribes a decree to Pope Julius I. (A.D. 337), in 
which these words oceur: “Si necesse sit, botrus in calice 
comprimatur, et aqua misceatur.’* This decree is deemed as 
of authority by Durandus (thirteenth century), who says: 
“Botrus anté vue in necessitate comprimi et inde cdfici 
potest ; sed de ipso botro non compresso, non potest com- 
municari.” 4 

Thomas Aquinas (thirteenth century) also recognized this 
seventh decree of Julius, while bearing the following emphatic 
testimony to the lawfulness and validity of unfermented wine 
at the sacrament :—“ Mustum autem jam habet speciem vini ; 
. . . ideo de musto potest confici hoc sacramentum.”® “The 
Angelical Doctor” warns against “ mustum statim expressum 
de uva in calice” “ propter impuritatem (turbidity) musti ;” but 

* Act. Apost. Apoce, Tisch, Lips., 1851, p. 184. 

2 Pars iii., De Cons., Dict. ii. 

$ Given also in Labbé, ‘Sac. Concil.” Flo., 1757, li., 1267. 
* “Rat. Diy. Off.” Lugd., 1565, lib. iv., c. xli, 
® Pars ui, ©. Ixxiv., art. v. 
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adds that, in necessity, by the Julian decree, “ botrus in calice 
comprimatur.” 

At the Fourth Council of Braga (on the Cavado river in 
Portugal), held A.D. 675, reference was made to some who 
used no other wine but what they pressed out of the cluster 
at the Lord’s table, and to others who communicated with the 
unpressed cluster. The Council condemned the use of un- 
crushed grapes with water, thus allowing by implication the 
use of expressed grape-juice and water.’ 

In Egypt, when without fermented wine, the Christians in 
the ninth century steeped raisins in water, and expressed the 
juice” “ Hoc vino utuntur,” says the historian.* 

Dionysius Barsalibi testifies to the use of the juice of dried 
or fresh grapes, when the other wine could not be had. He 
adds: “In necessitate, sumatur uvarum succus, aut ex uvis 
passis liquor expressus; . . . cum isto Liturgia celebrari 
potest.”* 

Johannes Belethus (twelfth century) approvingly records the 
practice of communion in juice expressed from ripe grapes 
on the Day of Transfiguration, in the absence of new wine: 
“Notemus quidem Christi sanguinem eadem hac die confici 
ex novo vino, si inveniri possit, aut aliquantulum ex matura 
uva in calicem expressa.” ° 

Durandus speaks of the sacramental use of such unfermented 
wine on the 6th of August, in similar circumstances, as a well- 
known custom of the time: “Nota in quibusdam locis.” ° 

Duarté Barbosa, beginning of sixteenth century, says that 
because there is no [fermented] wine in India the Christians of 
St. Thomas, whose work at Malabar is so extolled, steep 
raisins for a night in water. The next day they squeeze the 
fruit, and with the juice celebrate the sacrament.’ 

Bishop Osorius testifies concerning these followers of Christ, 
“Vino ex passis vuis confecto in sacrifieiis utuntur.” , 


1 Dupin, Eccl. Hist., 3rd ed. Dub. 1724, p. 20; Labbé, v. ii, c. ii, col. 155-6; 
Bingham, Ant. of the Ch. Ch., v. 410. 

2 Hist. Pat. Alex. Renaudot, Lit. Or. Coll. Par., 1716, v. i, p- 193- 

3 See also Neale, Hist. East. Ch. L., 1847, ii. 156. 4 Renaud; i. 193. 

5 Rat. Div. Off, c. cxliv. ; Abbé Migne, Pat. C. C., v. 202. 

Rat. D. O. Lugd., 1565, 1. vii., c. xxii. 
7 Desc. of E. Af. and Mal. Stanley in Hakluyt, L., 1866, p. 163. 
® De Reb., Olysipp., 1571, p- 143. 
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This practice of the Christians of St. Thomas is confirmed by 
Brerewood, Alexander Ross,? Philip Baldzus,? 1672, and in 
Nelson’s “ Fasts and Festivals” (p. 48, § iv.) on St. Thomas. 

In the seventeenth century, Thevenot writes that the Sabeans 
or Christians of St. John used wine from dried grapes steeped 
in water, which they pressed and moistened the flour with.* 
This was the testimony of Baron Tavernier in 16782 

The Bishop of Jerusalem (Gobat), in his journal of a sojourn 
in Abyssinia in 1834, speaking of the communion wine, says, 
“The wine is the juice of dried grapes, with water ;”° and 
again, “ Wine, which is raisin juice and water.’’ This practice 
of the Abyssinian Church is conceded by Archdeacon Tattam, 
and seems to have ever been the common custom in that body 
of Christians.® 

Ainsworth, narrating his travels among the Nestorians in 
1840, records that “raisin water supplied the place of wine,” 
the bishop administering the sacrament (p. 37). 

Tischendorf, in his narration of a visit to the monasteries of 
the Libyan desert in 1846, writes, “Instead of wine they used 
a thick juice of the grape, which I at first mistook for oil.” ® 

The Reformers allowed unfermented’ liquor at the sacra- 
ment, “ Ubi illud [solitum Potum] prorsus deest, vel in plane 
Abstemiis.” ° 

Some of the Jews have always scrupulously prohibited fer- 
mented drink, as well as fermented bread, at the Passover." 

The Abbé Migne says, “Le vin non fermenté qu’on appelle 
moit, mustum, est matiere suffisante, selon le méme auteur” 
[Durandus], whom Migne acknowledges as an authority.” 

The sum and substance of the evidence of ecclesiastical 
history is as Scudamore well puts it, “In the case of neces- 
sity, the expressed juice has always been held to be WINE FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF THE SACRAMENT.” 

In America, several large religious bodies have discarded 

1 Div. of Lang., L. 1614, p. 147. * Pansebeia, L. 1653, § xiv., p. 508. 

* Desc. E. Ind. co. Mal. in Churchill's Voy.,.L. 1732, v. iii, p. 574. 

4 Trav., L. 1687, pars. ii., p. 164. 5 Pers. Trav., L. 1678, 1. ii. c. 8. 

6 L. 1834, p. 345. (STbgd. Dy 233% * Alvarez. Eth, Renaud., i. 193. 
® Tray. East., ed. Shuckard, L. 1847, p. 50. ; 

¥° Marck Joh. Compend. Theol. Christ., Amst., 1722, p. 608. 

U Encyce. Brit. art. Pass.; Zcho, 17 Ap., 1878; the Dean of Capetown, 1878. 

% Encyc. Theol. Par., 1844, viii, 1233. 8 Notit. Euch., L. 1876. 
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fermented wine, whilst others have declared in favour of the un- 
fermented. At the General Conference (1880) of the Methodist 
Episcopal organization, with more than 11,000 ministers, about 
one and three-quarter million members, and between four and 
five million adherents, the following alteration was made in their 
Book of Discipline: “ Let none but the pure unfermented juice 
of the grape be used in administering the Lord’s Supper.” 

In the Free and United Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, two 
of the three leading religious denominations in that country, 
and among the English Presbyterians, an increasing number of 
sessions every year exercise their constitutional right to use 
unfermented wine at the sacrament. This is also true of 
Congregationalists, Baptists, etc. In this category are six 
United Presbyterian congregations in Glasgow alone, some of 
these being among the largest in the city. 

There are but two established churches left to us, the one 
the Established Church of Scotland, the other the Established 
Church of England. By the decision on the Townhill case, the 
Supreme Court of the former, in 1879, recognized unfermented 
wine as a lawful element of communion. 

In the Church of England itself, comparatively few congre- 
gations adopt genuine fermented wine. Some have a mixture 
of port (often guiltless of the grape), with brandy or other dis- 
tilled spirit, all commercial port in this country being fortified. 
Many have tent, which is mot a fermented wine. At its worst, 
tent is a mixture of treacle, spirits of wine, port wine dregs, and 
water; and at its best, of wwfermented grape-juice boiled, with 
ten to twenty per cent of proof spirit, or an equivalent quantity 
of brandy or whisky added to it to prevent fermentation. (An 
analysis of samples of both common and the best tent was here 
exhibited.) 

Other episcopal congregations, I am happy to say, use the 
genuine unfermented wine, prepared by Mr. Frank Wright, 
High Street, Kensington, London. I have repeatedly minutely 
inspected Mr. Wright’s process of the manufacture of this 
wine, and can vouch for its being yeryypa THs dpredov. The 
grapes are imported from the continent: these are cleansed 
and crushed, and the juice is expressed and bottled in an 
incredibly short period. Fermentation is prevented by heat, a 
method practised not only in the Holy Land, but in most 
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eastern countries, as far back as the earliest times of which we 
have an authentic record of the preparation of the wines in 
common use. 

In the Church of England, as in nearly all religious denomi- 
nations in the United Kingdom, in many parishes, while the 
parent Church communicate in fermented wine, the incumbents 
use unfermented wine at their mission stations. 

As to the legality of the sacramental use of unfermented 
wine, the opinion of the well-known ecclesiastical lawyer, Dr. 
A. J. Stephens, Q.C., seems conclusive. Dr. Stephens says 
there is no evidence to show whether the fruit of the vine our 
Saviour administered at the Last Supper was “ unfermented” 
or “fermented ;” that in ancient times both freshly expressed 
and preserved unfermented grape-juice was drunk ; that such 
wine would not intoxicate; that in early times communion 
might be had by pressing vine clusters into the cup; that 
there are authorities for calling unfermented grape-juice wine ; 
that both fermented and unfermented liquors were in use in 
ancient times ; that “mustum” meant “unfermented ;” and 
that, as a matter of principle, it was indifferent whether fer- 
mented or unfermented wine was used, no question of doctrine 
being involved. 

One or two of our most devoted prelates have, somewhat 
hastily, and evidently with an utter unacquaintance with the 
facts, pronounced against unfermented wine at the Eucharist ; 
but if they follow my example by studying the evidence now 
before the Church for twelve months before they again lift up 
their voice in public, they will be the first to acknowledge their 
hastiness. One bishop, and there is no better scholar in our 
communion, has authorized the use of unfermented wine at the 
Lord’s table ; and I know of other members of the episcopal 
bench who have communicated in this wine, and have made 
no sign. 

To me a physician, concerned for the safety of my patients 
reformed from drunkenness, as for the safety of my unfallen 
patients burdened with the inherited taint of alcohol, it is a 
matter of perfect indifference what any ecclesiastical authority 
may decree. As an expert, my business to-day is to declare 
the truth and bear witness to the facts. It is for the clergy 
and the hierarchy of our venerable Church to see to the pro- 
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priety and consistency of her services. But perhaps I may be 
permitted, as the humblest of her sons, and an insignificant 
unit in the great community of Christians, to suggest the 
inquiry whether any custom can be wholly in accordance with 
the teaching and character of Christ, which, in these days of 
widespread and hereditary alcoholism, is unsafe for the weakest 
of those for whom He died. 

I have shown that grape-juice can be preserved unfermented 
and unintoxicating ; that it has been used both by the ancients 
and the moderns; that from early times unintoxicating grape 
beverages have been called “wine ;” that unfermented, equally 
with fermented, palm-juice has been described as palm “wine ;” 
that the principal use of grapes in the East was not to make 
fermented wine ; and that grapes can be kept fresh all the year 
round, so that new unfermented wine can be made at any season. 
I have also shown that it is a risk for reformed drunkards, while 
conscious, to taste an intoxicating liquid in any circumstances ; 
and that, at every period in ecclesiastical history, unfermented 
grape-juice has been recognized as a lawful sacramental element. 

Such are the facts and the thoughts which I have the privilege 
of laying before you. To the clergy of the Church of England, 
I, in common with every member of the profession to which I 
belong, am deeply indebted for unselfish and generous co- 
operation in our common mission of mercy to the sick, the 
suffering, and the dying. No language can convey my sense 
of the value of your noble work, and it is to me an inexpressible 
happiness to be afforded the opportunity of testifying my grati- 
tude by this feeble contribution to the solution of two most 
delicate, important, and urgent problems. I have endeavoured 
to sift the evidence on the various points, and by personal ex- 
periment and research to arrive at the truth. Whether you 
agree or disagree with the conclusions to which I have been 
compelled by the evidence to come, is to me of no moment. 
Every one who has thoroughly studied these questions is entitled 
to have and to hold his own opinion. Only let the opinion be 
intelligent. My topics to-day must be treated as open questions, 
Let us all learn to be tolerant, and to treat the opinions of others 
with that Christian forbearance which we justly claim for our 
own natural convictions. 

With humbleness, yet with boldness, do I present to you this 
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weak attempt to vindicate the Scriptures of truth from the 
unfounded attack of the scientific unbeliever, and to render the 
most sacred rite of our Church a true city of refuge for the most 
worn and the most shattered of the victims rescued from the 
fatal embrace of drink. Whatever of truth there may be in 
these halting utterances do I commend to your candid and 
prayerful consideration, knowing as I well do, that there is no 
body of men in the world who are more unwilling listlessly to 
drift— 


‘*O’er error’s boundless sea,” 


are more open to the testimony of fact, are more ready and 
eager to be enlightened as to their duty ; and who, once the 
path of duty is made clear, are more unswervingly loyal to their 
convictions and to truth, ever remembering in their inmost soul 
that— 


‘* Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers : 
But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


Chrough Siberia: A Synopsis.” 


[Most of our readers will understand, we think, why rather than review ** Through 
Siberia ” we insert the following synopsis supplied by the Author, whose name is so 
closely connected with the Clergyman’s Magazine, and who is known to its friends 
as the Honorary Secretary of the Church Homiletical Society.—ED. ] 

SOME eighteen months ago, there appeared in a prominent 

part of the Zzmes a series of articles on Siberia. Purporting 

as they did to give the results of recent investigation on the 
spot, they naturally attracted a good deal of attention, and 
many expressed a wish to have in detail the account of so 
uncommon a journey. “Through Siberia” is the “ Traveller’s 

Story, enriched from the writings of others.” 

Mr. Lansdell’s “ specialty in Siberia was the visitation of 

its prisons and penal institutions, considered . . . . from a 


* “Through Siberia.” By Henry Lansdell. Illustrated with forty-three engravings, 
route and ethnographical maps, and photograph of the author in salmon-skin costume 
of the Gilyaks on the Lower Amur. Two vols., demy 8vo., 30s. London: Sampson 
Low and Co., 188, Fleet Street, 1882, 
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philanthropic and religious point of view,” and in the preface 
the reader is informed— 


“A master-key was put into my hand that opened every door. I went 
where I would, and almost when I would; and on no single occasion was 
admission refused, though often applied for at a moment’s notice. Statistics 
also were freely given me; but this was “not so writ in the bond.” An 
afterthought, in Siberia, emboldened me to ask for them in various places, 
and they were usually furnished then and there. All these are displayed 
before the reader. I have exaggerated nothing,—kept nothing back. I 
speak thus in case I should be thought to have written with a bias; but 
I had no reason to be other than impartial. Of politics I know next to 
nothing, and so was not prejudiced in this direction. Nor had I anything 
to gain by withholding, or to fear from telling, the whole of the truth. I did 
not travel as the agent or representative of any religious body. Two societies, 
indeed, at my request, made me grants of books, and a generous friend pro- 
vided the cost of travel; but the expedition was a private one, and implicated 
none but myself. I could not, of course, see matters as a prisoner would ; 
but I wish to state that, having visited prisons in nearly every country of 
Europe, I have given here an unprejudiced statement of what I saw and 
heard in the prisons and mines of Siberia.” 


In the pages of the Clergyman’s Magazine it seems natural 
to dwell almost exclusively on those parts of the book that 
treat of the spiritual and moral surroundings of the exiles ; 
but the first suggestion of the journey to scatter “ precious 
seed” in the far East came in a manner so remarkable that 
it is worth recording. Miss Alba Hellmann—an Elizabeth 
Fry in a small way—who, during health, had in her own district 
in Finland devoted herself to the welfare of prisoners, was laid 
aside by chronic sickness, and the condition of the numerous 
exiles in Siberia was heavy on her heart. Having made the 
author’s acquaintance, she wrote to him, and the following ex- 
tracts from her letter, pieced together from a dictionary and a bi- 
lingual New Testament, tell their own tale: “... You [English] 
have sent missionarys round the all world, to China, Persia, 
Palestina, Africa, the islands of Sandwich, to many places of the 
continent of Europe: but to the great great Siberia, where so 
much is to do, you not have sent missionarys. Have you not 
a Morrison, a Moffatt, for Siberia? Pastor Lansdell, go you 
yourself to Siberia!” And the letter ended, “ Here are many 
faults [of language], but I pray you have me excused.” 

The Author left Moscow in the middle of May, 1879, and 
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travelling by rail and river, reached the eastern side of the 
Urals on the 27th, his baggage filling three Russian post- 
waggons, and consisting chiefly of many thousands of New 
Testaments, Scripture portions, tracts, and illustrated broadsides. 
A large quantity of these was left at Tiumen for the exiles 
expected to pass through during the summer, after which the 
traveller, with his interpreter, drove to Tobolsk. 


“The number of ordinary exiles sent to Siberia for several years past has 
been from 17,000 to 20,000 per annum ; but this includes wives and children 
who choose to accompany the prisoners. Of these nearly 8,000, on their 
arrival in Siberia, are set free to get their own living ; about 3,000 of them 
being sent to Eastern and 5,000 to Western Siberia. The extension of 
the railway system eastwards, and the establishment of steam-boat services 
on the main rivers, have, during the last ten years, greatly lessened the hard- 
ships of exiles on their way to Siberia. Formerly they walked the whole 
distance ; now they are gathered together at Moscow, and sent by rail and 
steamer to Ekaterineburg, during the open season, which commences early 
in May; thence by vehicles they are conveyed two hundred miles farther, 
to Tiumen, the westernmost convict prison in Siberia proper. Now begins 
their distribution. Those who are condemned to Western Siberia are 
assigned to particular towns or villages, whither they are sent by water, 
if possible, or, if not, on foot. Those, however, who are condemned to 
Eastern Siberia are placed in another barge, and taken on the Tura, Tobol, 
Irtish, Obi, and the Tom, to Tomsk, whence their walking eastward begins. 


Of punishments the book gives full particulars. In Russia 
only a military tribunal can award capital punishment, and 
that for a very limited number of offences; so that, prac- 
tically, as far as Siberia is concerned, it need not be included. 
The £nout has for some years been a thing of the past, but the 
plete, a short-handled whip and a sufficiently formidable instru- 
ment, is still retained for the worst offenders who are sent to 
the far east. No free man—no man for his first offence—* can 
by Russian law be condemned to corporal punishment; .. . . 
and those on whom it is inflicted have usually gone through 
deportation, prison, and irons, and yet remain incorrigible.” 

The author’s passage on the Obi from Tobolsk to Tomsk 
affords an opportunity for ethnological remarks concerning the 
Samoyedes and Ostjaks, and upon the commercial prospects of 
Western Siberia, in connection with the recent voyages of 
Wiggins and Nordenskjold. From Tomsk a detour is made 
to Barnaul, and then posting from Tomsk to Krasnoiarsk, the 
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traveller and his interpreter were compelled to remain a day or 
two for the repair of their vehicle. This gave an opportunity 
to visit a gold mine, to the description of which a chapter is 
devoted, as is another to the river Yenesei, and the discoveries 
thereon of Nordenskjold, Théel, and Seebohm. A journey of 
six hundred miles then brought them to Irkutsk, which was 
reached just before its destruction by fire. From this point the 
reader is taken down the Lena, to make acquaintance with the 
aboriginal Yakutes and other tribes, in whose district have been 
discovered remains of the Siberian mammoth. Lake Baikal is 
crossed on the way to Kiakhta, and the author entered the 
Chinese empire to eat a dinner of thirty dishes, and then turned 
back to continue his journey through the Buriat steppe. 

The second volume opens with a chapter on “ Siberian 
Political Prisoners,” which may provoke perhaps a good deal 
of discussion. The various books that have been written con- 
cerning the deported, beginning with “ Elizabeth, or the Exiles 
of Siberia,’ down to Dostoyeffsky’s “Buried Alive, or Ten 
Years’ Penal Servitude in Siberia,” are brought under review, 
and not a few of these books are charged with misrepresentation. 
Various reasons also are brought forward, which it is thought 
“may perhaps tend to modify what I deem the exaggerated 
and extravagant notions as to the number of Siberian polztecal 
prisoners, and to show at least that they are not as ‘ plentiful 
as blackberries.” To this the following note is added :-— 

“ Since this chapter has been in type my impressions have been strikingly 
confirmed by an inspector of Russian prisons. In reply to my written 
inquiries as to the number of political prisoners sent to Siberia during the 
last few years, he replies that the deportation of political offenders came 
under the #vzson administration only in 1880, but that for the present year, 
1881, the total number of political offenders of a// kinds, sent to Siberia, is 
seventy-two ; which number moreover includes nearly forty condemned to 
the mines during the years 1875-6-9-80, but who had been detained mean- 
while in the central prisons of the Kharkof district. The year therefore (up 
to November) of the Emperor’s assassination has sent about thirty persons 
into exile.” 

But the chapter which will perhaps cause most surprise is 
that on “the silver and (so-called) quicksilver mines of Nert- 
chinsk.” Who has not heard from childhood of these dreadful 
places for Siberian convicts, where (to use the recent words of 
a Sheffield newspaper) “the mercury produces an artificial 
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leprosy that rots blood, bones, and skin”? Yet Mr. Lansdell 
says, that there is no such thing in Siberia as a quicksilver 
mine at all! in support of which statement he adduces testimony 
from both books and living witnesses. Sz/ver mines exist, but 
the author states that a great deal of what is popularly believed 
concerning them is purely imaginary, and begotten of misrepre- 
sentations, many of which he brings forward with a view to 
expose and confute. At Kara Mr. Lansdell inspected the 
convict gold-mines, went through the prisons, saw the men at 
their work, and was permitted to enter into the details of their 
food, clothing, and punishments. Two chapters, devoted to these 
mines, are illustrated by a number of statistics, such as certainly 
have never been given to the public before. 

After leaving Kara, the traveller (having now parted from 
his interpreter) embarked on the Shilka, descended to its con- 
fluence with the Argun, and continued his journey on the 
Amur, about two thousand miles to its mouth, at Nikolaefsk. 
His arrival at Blagovetchensk, the residence of a bishop, and 
head-quarters of missionary effort in the region, affords an oppor- 
tunity for remarks on the missions of the Russian Church in 
Siberia. 

To the Manchurian frontier a chapter is devoted, as also 
another to the Primorsk or Sea-Coast province. Herein the 
author stayed for several weeks, and used his leisure to read 
about Siberia, collect statistics, and gather information concern- 
ing Kamchatka and the Island of Sakhalin, which last promises 
to be the Siberian prison of the future. Three chapters are 
devoted to Nikolaefsk, Kamchatka, and Sakhalin, and the 
author then returns up the Lower Amur to Khabarofka, at 
the confluence of the Ussuri. This brings him through the 
country of the Gilyaks and Goldi, concerning whom he suc-. 
ceeded in collecting on the spot a good deal of ethnographical 
information. 

When ascending the Ussuri and Sungacha, towards Vladi- 
vostock, Mr. Lansdell describes 700 miles of country where no 
English or American author has gone before; so that the 
greater part of the information here offered is new to English 
readers. Lake Khanka is crossed, and then the author has to 
proceed by horses, “alone, through a district almost uninhabited, 
where even Russians are comparatively strangers, and where, 
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if my half-dozen words of Sclavonic failed, I expected to be 


quite at a loss in communicating with the Manchu.” 


“Leaving Dubininskaya, the post road lay over a range of low hills, the 
top commanding a view suchas I had never beforeseen. The distant horizon 
was bounded by pointed hills, and between were enormous plains of tall, 
brown, luxuriant pasture, waving like fields of corn—a land of plenty, at all 
events, if not flowing with milk and honey. No cities were visible, nur a 
human being, nora habitation. .... The hills were wooded with oak, and 
the plain with aspens, elms, lime trees, ashes, black and white birches, 
maples, and walnuts. In young forests of this region are vines, roses, and a 
great many lilies. In the grass land there is much wormwood and pulse, the 
marsh ranunculus, and field-pink-clover..... There were also wild sun- 
flowers, and, growing at the roadside, wild millet, and what looked like 
bastard wheat or darnel.” 


On arriving at the Suifun, a temporary delay gave Mr. 
Lansdell the opportunity to reckon up his “takings” for sales 
of books and tracts, amounting in all to about 418; “nota 
large sum, truly, but a good deal to make up in kopecks, of 
which 100 equal only 2s.” 


“ My receipts covered, I suppose, about a fourth of the cost of the trans- 
port of books and tracts; and as these had been given me, with grants 
towards their carriage, by the Bible and Tract Societies of London and 
Petersburg, I subsequently divided among them the proceeds ;... . having 
.. . . distributed in all by proxy—that is, through the authorities—about 
44,000 publications, and personally about 12,000; the exact total being 
55,812 of all kinds. The governors of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Akmolinsk, and 
Semipolatinsk, of Yeneseisk, Irkutsk, and Yakutsk, were requested to appor- 
tion the Scriptures to prisons, hospitals, schools, poor-houses, and similar 
institutions, and to disperse the tracts as widely as possible. The governors 
of the Za-Baikal, Amur, and Sea-coast provinces, in addition to this, were 
asked also to distribute extra supplies to the army, navy, and Cossacks.” 


The author remarks as he steamed away from Siberia in a 
Russian man-of-war :— 


‘‘ My happiest reflections were connected with what has been called my 
work. I entered the country very much in the dark as to what could be 
done, and what I did was little enough to boast of ; yet, to me, it was a 
source of gratitude that I had been permitted to place within reach of at least 
every prisoner and hospital patient in Siberia a portion of the Word of God. 
_. .. I believed that in those Scriptures and tracts there were germs of new 
life and thought and hope. I remembered what reading the Scridtures had 
done for men in other lands,—for Luther in his cell, and Bunyan in prison ; 
and having sown the seed, I was content to leave it with Him in whose name 
I went forth. Then I sailed away with the thought that I had done what 
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little I could. Those who labour in similar fields will understand and sym- 
pathize with my feelings, and some perhaps will breathe a prayer that in the 
great day of account the harvest may be plenteous.” 


The advocates of temperance will find in the work several 
noteworthy observations. At the first town in Siberia the 
author met a prominent member of the prison committee,— 


“Who had made private notes concerning the exiles, of which it appeared 
that, during the last ten years, from 9,500 to 10,500 had passed through his 
hands. . . . Drunkenness, he believed, was directly or indirectly the cause 
of the crimes of half of the whole number sent to Siberia, and these were 
found to be the worst prisoners, and the most troublesome.” 


Nor is drunkenness confined, it appears, to the Russians :— 


“T have been told, by one well acquainted with the Samoyedes, that it is 
often very difficult to trade with them before giving a glass of vodka, and 
that, when once given, they are irrepressible in clamouring for more. Men 
may sometimes be seen who have brought in their wares to barter for winter 
necessaries, and who will exchange the whole for spirits, and reduce them- 
selves to beggary. This has caused the Russian Government to forbid the 
sale of spirits in these northern regions, but the traders smuggle them in.” 


Both the author and his interpreter were total abstainers, 
but when dining at the house of a Chinaman on the Mongolian 
frontier— 


“Each guest was provided with a tiny cup, about an inch ora little more 
in diameter, and perhaps half an inch deep. Into this, at an early stage of 
the proceedings, was poured from a diminutive kettle, hot maz-ga-lo, or 
Chinese brandy, tasting, it was said, somewhat like whisky. It is exceedingly 
strong, though not so potent as another kind of which we heard, called 
khanshin, and which not only makes a man intoxicated on the day he drinks 
it, but if he takes a glass of water only on the morrow, the intoxicating effect 
Is repeated. When they came to pour me out brandy, I declined, the pro- 
priety of which our host recognized at once ; for when my fiends ea him 
I was a ‘lama,’ or priest, he said that ‘ ¢hezr lamas were not allowed to 


drink brandy.’ It was comforting, therefore, to find that we had at least 
one good thing in common.” 


On the Amur, Mr. Lansdell fell in with a Russian baron, an 
officer of excise. ‘ 


“The baron was an Esthonian by birth, and he pointed out the remark- 
able fact that, whilst Esthonia relatively produced more brandy than did 
other Russian provinces, yet it had the smallest number of shops for its sale 
Whether any moral could be drawn from this tale I know not : but I cokes 
quently find on the same opening of my journal two noteworthy ete 
respecting the Amur. One is that the excise taxes for the Sea-coast province 
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amounted in 1878 to rather more than twenty times the amount realized by 
all the remaining taxes put together ; and the other is the official return to 
the Emperor, that “ the chief causes of crime in the province are gambling 
and drunkenness. . . . Teetotalism has not yet made much way among 
the Russian people or clergy. . . . It is with great satisfaction I have 
observed from the newspapers that the matter has been under the con- 
sideration of the present Emperor, and that his Majesty has called in certain 
experts to advise on the subject. God send them help against this national 
curse, the demon of intemperance !” 

In conclusion, it should be added that “Through Siberia ” 
is by no means wholly, or in the main, occupied with convicts 
or ecclesiastical subjects. It is, as its title suggests, the narra- 
tion of a journey, and that through a country as little familiar to 
many as the least explored regions of Africa or South America. 

On scientific subjects Mr. Lansdell does not profess to speak 
with authority, but he has been allowed to submit his proof- 
sheets to various friends, who have read them with an eye to 
their particular studies: to Sir Andrew Ramsay, Director- 
General of the geological survey of the United Kingdom ; to 
Mr. Glaisher for meteorology, Mr. Seebohm for zoology and 
ornithology, and to Mr. Howorth for ethnology. The proof- 
sheets have been read by Russian friends among others; and 
with reference to prison affairs the reader is informed in the 
preface that the author’s testimony is endorsed not only by 
released exiles, but that an inspector of Russian prisons has 
written, “ What you say is so perfectly correct, that your book 
may be taken asa standard even by Russian authorities.” 

The author’s closing sentences are these :--— 

“ On Saturday morning, October 11th, the Djzguztt was creeping along, 
without coal and almost without wind, when a five-masted steamer was seen 
on the horizon, coming away from Yokohama. ‘That,’ said the captain, 
‘is your steamer. Shall I ask them if they will take a passenger?’ I 
quickly decided in the affirmative, packed my luggage, and departed in a 
gig. The commander of the C7ty of Peking did not stay to read the signals, 
but seeing a boat put off from a man-of-war, concluded that it could be 
nothing short of an officer with important despatches, and came to a stand- 
still, to discover, however, that it was only to pick up a man ‘escaped from 
Siberia.’ San Francisco was reached in sixteen days. From thence I visited 
the Yo-Semite Valley, Salt Lake City, Chicago, and Niagara ; and then, 
pushing on to New York, crossed the Atlantic to Liverpool, and on N ovember 
25th re-entered London, having compassed the world in nearly a straight line 
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All Literary communications to be addressed to the Editor, Clergyman’s 
Magazine, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


At the end of this month’s Magazine will be found a paper giving full 
particulars respecting the Church Homiletical Society. 


All subscriptions for 1882 that are not paid are now due. As intimated on 
page 384 of our last number, it has been assumed in the case of those who 
have not given notice to the contrary, that they wish to continue as members, 
and their January magazine has accordingly been sent. They are asked, 
therefore, to forward their remittances a¢ once, in order that they may receive 
their tickets. Post-office orders to be made payable to Henry Lansdell, at 
Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, SE. 


The attention of members is specially requested to the fact that the 
ordinary annual subscription of ten shillings is not sufficient for the working 
expenses of the Society, together with the monthly supply of twelve copies 
of a shilling Magazine. They are desired, therefore, to bear in mind that 
donations, added to their subscriptions, are earnestly asked for. 


Would any of our readers kindly send us before the 15th suggested topics 
for courses of Lent, Holy Week, and Easter sermons?’ And can any help us 
who select their hymns, with reference to the Church services, especially from 
Bickersteth’s, the Irish, and Mercer’s hymnals? 


LECSURES: 
february 7th. 


Lecturer.—The Rev. EDWARD T. LEEKE, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 
Subject.—“ The Clergyman as a Teacher of Christian Dogma.” 


May 9th. 


Lecturer.—The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF CORK. 
Subject.—“ The Personal Influence of the Clergy.” 


Lectures have also been promised by— 
The Right Hon. and Most Rev. LORD PLUNKET, Bishop of Meath. 
The Reverend the MASTER OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Rev. E. V. HALL, M.A., Precentor of Worcester Cathedral. 
of which particulars will be announced in due course. 


There will, as usual, be no lecture in January. 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E. enclos- 
ing his subscription of ros., and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical desig- 
nation, or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. 


_ The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 


working expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 
donation. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANSDELL 
Row, Blackheath, S.E. i pals 


————— 
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Popular Absence from public worship, 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., RECTOR OF 
ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST, LONDON. 


I Do not treat in the following paper of that popular absence 
from public worship which arises from active intelligent unbelief 
in Christianity. I rather speak of those who would not admit 
that they were ill-disposed towards the Christian religion, but 
who make little or no use of its ordinary offices. From one 
cause or another their number is very great, much greater 
than of those who do attend them. It is my object to inquire 
into some of the motives or influences which result in this 
significant disproportion. 

I suppose it may be admitted, without any concession 
radically humiliating to an Established Church, that absence 
from public worship is more conspicuous among so-called 
Church people than among Nonconformists. One chief reason 
of this is obvious. The body of an Established Church suffers 
from an inevitable nebulosity or halo of indifference. In the 
absence of minute ecclesiastical supervision and discipline, those 
floating human motes who claim or admit any religious relation- 
ships at all, but have no distinct views or impressions about 
the matter, would, if captured, examined, and compelled to 
answer, idly profess that they belonged to the Church. Dissent, 
on the contrary, involves some measure of intelligent distaste or 
undefined aversion, and if it does not always exhibit a per- 
fectly clean-cut edge of severance, relies for its outward shape 
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and being upon adherence to some distinct or exclusive cor- 
poration, While the Church of a nation is an ancient society 
whose history shows periods of fusion with other branches of 
what is understood by the great catholic body, though in 
process of time it may have passed out of communion with 
their descendants, and while it may be affected by divers special 
drawbacks, or some touches of the weariness of age, a noncon- 
forming body is, in comparison, new, lively, and selected. It 
is a voluntary association, and originally reckons among its 
members none but such as deliberately or sharply agree to 
compose it. Hence, among other things, its members hold 
together, and frequent its public worship as a condition of their 
existence. No such influence survives to compress the nebu- 
lous portion of the Church around a hard and compact centre. 
Still, much neglect of public worship in the Church may be 
referred to causes besides those that inevitably arise in, and 
accompany, an old society which claims the great bulk of the 
people, including the careless and the practically unattached. 
Its liturgical fabric, for example, may have the strength of 
years, and yet not be without some of the retarding stiffness 
of antiquity. The use and appreciation of the Church’s minis- 
trations now exhibit a very marked change from the customs 
of the whole English people during a long period in their 
history. Much of that for which our existing Church services 
make provision has virtually, though silently, fallen into disuse. 
For instance, as a rule, the number of worshippers at Divine 
service on a week-day is exceedingly small. There are hun- 
dreds of churches in flourishing parishes containing many per- 
sons who are not hindered by toil, and who make a sincere 
profession of Church membership, where, unless, there arrives 
some special pastoral whip, or exceptionally popular attraction, 
you might count the congregations between the Sundays upon 
the fingers of your two hands. And yet the existing ecclesias- 
tical provisions contemplate quite another state of affairs. The 
Prayer Book may be said to open with “The order for morning 
and evening prayer daily to be said and used throughout the 
year.” The liturgy is constructed upon the assumption that 
this direction will be observed by the people as well as by the 
minister. There is really no separate service for Sundays. 
And yet the call to daily prayer is generaily—like the flogging 
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of a dead horse—the proclamation of a failure in which the 
clergy have learnt to acquiesce, provided that the seats of the 
church are fairly occupied on one day in the week. We are 
indeed so familiar with this fact, that it sometimes loses its force : 
and yet it might help us to realize an enormous change which 
has silently come about in the religious wants or appetites of the 
great mass even of sincere Church worshippers. Now although 
the appetite for spiritual truth may be still very genuine 
amongst them, this change in their devotional habits may indi- 
cate a certain repellent obsoleteness or stiffness in the existing 
formularies and ritual which can account in some measure for 
their want of appreciation by worshippers generally. The 
influences which have led the devout to discontinue the use of 
the daily service, in so far as this service is antique, may 
account for a loss of appetite for the Sunday service in others. 
The structure of both services is the same, and in this structure 
that which may have helped to dry up the use of the liturgy 
by the religious on working days may have done much to 
alienate the careless on the day of rest. Devout men of educa- 
tion and theological discernment are not indeed on this account 
finally deterred from public worship on Sundays; but the bulk 
of the people, for whom our liturgy was constructed, might well 
fail to apprehend, and be attracted by, much that they hear in 
a service which fitted the habits of thought and language three 
hundred years ago. It is easy to say that this ignorance may 
be dispelled by instruction from the pulpit and in the church 
schools, but those little increments to a congregation that arise 
from the dropping in or first attendance of individuals who 
have not been so instructed would, I think, be encouraged if 
greater liberty were given to or taken by clergymen to make 
the service more intelligible. Some current commentary even, 
or verbal rubric, would oil the joints of the devotional machinery, 
arrest attention, and introduce an element of attractiveness 
into the prayers and praise. In the absence of a far more 
radical and bold revision of our liturgy than seems likely soon 
to come to pass, a greater sense of life and reality might thus 
be given to the service of the Church. Well drilled congrega- 
tions would not need any interpolated explanation, but where 
it is sought to win ignorant people to Divine worship, and 
to keep tentative attendants from dropping off, I cannot help 
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thinking that some such liberty as I have suggested might be 
allowed to or taken by the minister who conducts the service, 
Next, in looking, as I am now trying to do, at some general 
causes of the absence of many from public worship, we must 
not forget that within comparatively few years divers channels 
of instruction have been opened other than those provided by 
the Church. People are now largely civilized and christianized 
by agencies distinct from such as belong to the ecclesiastical 
or religious process. In times past, the Church, with its services, 
sermons, and individual direction, was the chief vehicle of in- 
structive communication between the learned and the ignorant, 
and the spiritual pastor had charge of his human sheep ina 
literal sense which it is difficult for us to realize. That form 
of the relation between the minister and people has virtually 
ceased to exist. And though the opening sentences of the 
commination service may express the desire of some clergy, 
no culture or watering, however assiduous, can widely or per- 
manently revive the plant of exclusive sacerdotal supervision. 
Now every eye is becoming an ear, the printed page has been 
erected into a popular pulpit, and the whole community forms 
an enormous congregation. The notion that spiritual influences 
flow only through ecclesiastical pipes is not to be held. People 
help themselves in the formation of their opinions, the conduct 
of their lives, and in the getting of comfort to their souls, out 
of the manifold streams and rivulets of truth which, as educa- 
tion increases, penetrate into and flow through the veins of a 
generally civilized Christian community. A devout, learned, 
and eloquent divine may have much authority, but his teaching 
stands side by side. with other instruction in the deepest as well 
as the commonest matters which even his most devoted dis- 
ciples receive from the influences that float through society. 
These are more used than some ecclesiastics are apt to realize. 
In sooth the parson is much in the position of the farmer. 
There is free trade in spiritual bread, and imported corn 
weakens the demand for home produce. The food grown in 
the old glebe is quite as good as ever, but half the samples in 
the market come from other fields. This naturally tends to 
lessen the urgency of public appetite for Church ministrations. 
It also should check a tendency to believe that the real 
righteousness and worth af a people is to be determined by 
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their attendance at public worship. “ Ungodliness” is a handy 
stone to throw. It is easy to apply the epithet “heathen” to 
people because they fail in such attendance, but history and 
observation should teach us that “godliness” and “going to 
church” are by no means convertible terms. There are spots 
in Christendom where the most mischievously superstitious and 
ignorant are assiduous in their public devotions. And we 
cannot altogether disarm this remark by saying that the fault 
which is indicated in it lies in the creed they profess. Christ 
Himself was crucified by a temple-going people to whom were 
committed the oracles of God, and the typical scene of cruelty 
in medieval Christendom is known as an “auto da fé,” or “act 
of faith,” applauded by assemblages of communicants. But let 
this pass. My contention for the moment is, that in looking 
at the general causes of the absence of people from Divine 
service, we must not forget that many instruments and vehicles 
of spiritual edification have been erected or discovered besides 
the once singularly exclusive tools and channels of direction 
provided in the service andthe sermon. As I have said, people 
now hear with the eye, and a full and attentive congregation 
sits, not in the pews of the church, but in the seats of the world. 

There are some technical hindrances which will suggest 
themselves to those who would inquire concerning the estrange- 
ment of many, especially among the working class, from Church 
worship. 

I pass shortly over that which exercises the promoters of 
the free and open church movement. There is very much to 
be said for this movement, especially in regard to the letting 
of seats for hire in a parish church, which properly ought to 
be recognized as the most distinctly “public” house in the 
place. Still, I cannot help thinking that somewhat too much 
is made of the repellent action of the pew. As I shall pre- 
sently venture to suggest more fully, I believe that the pulpit 
is quite as much to blame. No doubt the internal arrange- 
ment of some churches is conspicuously exclusive. And many 
affirm that the working man who cannot afford to hire a pew 
for himself and his family neglects Divine service simply 
because he shrinks from the staring convenience of the central 
free seat, or disdains the accommodation which is too incom- 
modious to be let for hire. It is certainly presumable that 
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some working people have been thus estranged from public 
worship; but if there had been any strong or even appreciable 
appetite for it on their part, they would not have absented 
themselves. They would not refuse free passes into the pit 
of a stuffy theatre, because they could not afford to pay fora 
box or a stall, and they do not disdain the remote and uncom- 
fortable, but cheap, accommodation afforded by a hot gallery 
close under the ceiling of the house. 

It is possible, however, that their alienation from public 
worship may be traced in part to the custom of taking Sunday- 
school or charity children to church in the lump. It is not 
merely that their fidgety perch on backless benches for two 
dull hours has taught them to associate weariness with worship, 
but they are sharp enough to resent authoritative attendance. 
It is not, moreover, only because they are often put into the 
most remote and uncomfortable part of the building that they 
dislike being brought under its roof. If, week after week, they 
were trooped into “good” places beneath the pulpit, while their 
fathers were reading the paper at home in dominical deshadille, 
and envied naughty boys were enjoying themselves in the 
streets or fields, this compulsory session would help to generate 
a centrifugal tendency in their Sunday tastes. I fancy, indeed, 
that when compelled to come, they would rather sit in a corner 
than otherwise. Though they—and, for the matter of that, 
their teachers—do not realize it, those children can hardly be 
called worshippers, or properly be said to form part of the 
congregation. It is certainly plain that the custom of taking 
children to church in the gross, apart from their parents, 
does not encourage them to attend Divine service when they 
grow up. 

There may be moreover deterrent influences in the atmos- 
phere of a service other than such as come from the antique 
cast of the language of the liturgy, or distasteful impressions 
received early in life. I refer to the dull and drowsy way in 
which public worship is sometimes conducted. It is not merely 
that divers clergy, never having learnt to read aloud, mumble 
the prayers, and in their translation of it into sound discharge 
all meaning from the chapter, but there is a slow listlessness in 
the procedure of many a service which not merely renders it 
incapable of arresting and awakening the attention of the dull, 
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but tends to irritate and alienate the most intelligent among 
the worshippers. 

But these and such-like causes of the absence of people from 
Church worship are, after all, only technical, and do not reach 
the bottom of the business. No doubt they are operative to a 
certain extent, and they are capable of technical correction. 
Looking at the matter in the rudest and most material way, 
the obnoxious pews may be replaced by seats in which a com- 
fortable sermon-nap is impossible or perilously endangered, the 
collection of coin for the expenses of the service—and such it 
is often simply or coarsely taken to be, since “open” churches 
without an offertory are seldom found, at least in towns—may 
be made in bags or boxes on the spot, rather than by a quarterly 
collector; a ready-money system may be substituted for credit, 
and on the strength of this all the seats may be called free as 
well as open. The continuous and drowsy reading of the whole 
service may be replaced by lively chants and choral utterances 
of belief, and thus a brisker air may be introduced into the 
services, along with a fresh internal equipment of the sacred 
edifice, which takes the fancy of younger and more importunate 
worshippers. Thus some accidental causes of alienation may 
be removed or mitigated, but graver ones remain behind, and 
are unaffected by any material setting of the service. The 
true spirit of devotion is independent of congregational arrange- 
ment, or of “reading,” “saying,” or “singing.” The wind of 
God will fill the most tattered sail; but where it does not blow, 
the best canvas hangs idly against the mast. Let us have the 
most excellent equipment of the ship ; but, after all, remember 
that it is the wind which brings it into the haven where we 
would be. 

As I noted in the beginning of this paper, it would lead us 
outside the small range of these utterances to dwell on that 
alienation of the people from Church worship which arises from 
active unbelief in Christianity. The age of comfortable un- 
questioning religious acquiescence is passed, if it ever existed. 
The spirit of inquiry, free trade in speculation, easy access to 
the writings of sceptics, has led many, in many instances too 
hurriedly, to discard what they conceive to have been accepted 
only because of the supposed darkness of the past. I cannot 
now do more than thus shortly allude to the fact that many 
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are absent from Church worship, not because of some deter- 
rent material conditions, but because they professedly repudiate 
Church and Christianity altogether. But I am sure that many 
of these have joined issue, not with religious truth, but with 
some distorted presentation of it. Christianity suffers cruelly 
from divers of its accredited teachers. 

I believe, however, that sincere intelligent scepticism accounts 
to a much less degree than is supposed by many for the 
absence from religious worship of the bulk of those who are 
indifferent to it. They are vaguely indifferent. They are not 
consciously estranged by scientific or speculative difficulties. 
The people of this land are not naturally sceptical. We are 
fond of precedent, and lovers of law. We are jealous of quitting 
the ground of experience, and committing ourselves to untried 
theories of life and belief. There is much latent respect for 
the Church. Some scoff at religion on purely selfish and 
sensual grounds, because it is easier to revile than to refute. 
Some, honestly enough, take a sceptical attitude towards it, 
being, I believe, mainly so led by the imperfect estimate they 
have of what Christianity really is. But these do not by any 
means comprise all who feel some vague distaste for public 
worship. Numbers who would repudiate the charge that they 
were not Christians are affected by a hazy sort of theism 
which takes toleration and kindliness as its creed, with Christ 
for its historical prophet. They would be at a loss to formulate 
their views, but contact with distinctive Church teaching some- 
how repels. It does not suit their phase of religious sentiments. 

There are, however, others who have a more defined and 
intelligent dislike to the current forms, teaching, and services 
of religion; and it might, I think, be asked whether the 
estrangement of these may not in great measure be laid at the 
door of the clergy themselves, especially in regard to the tone; 
mode, and calibre of their public teaching. As I said, in 
speaking of free seats, it is not the pew so much as the pulpit 
which accounts for the alienation of large numbers of people 
from Church worship. A peculiar phase of affectionate per- 
sonal holiness, combined with a special gift of remembering 
faces and details of individual life, may win and hold many to 
common prayer and holy communion ; but, in fact, rightly or 
wrongly, the attendance at most churches, notably in cities, is 
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determined by the preaching heard there. It might indeed be 
difficult for even a good preacher to fill some churches which 
are exceptionally ill-placed or handicapped by a character for 
failure, just as it would require a very bad one to empty others 
surrounded bya population sunk in respectability. Spectacular 
ritual or refined musical performance, even apart from the 
highest influences, may draw some eclectic congregations, but 
people generally judge the service by the sermon. Now we 
shall all agree that sermons should appeal to the sentiment 
and emotions, as well as to the intellect. Moreover they should 
be preached, and not delivered in the tone of a lawyer reading 
a lease. I need hardly add that they should be prepared with 
the most careful pains. They should, above all, be charged 
with the message of the Gospel. I have heard sermons which 
have fulfilled divers conditions of acceptability; they have 
been delivered with animation, they have appealed to other 
than the mere intellectual side of the hearer, but they have 
been barren of Gospel; they have brought no word of rest 
to the weary and heavy-laden soul, and they have not even 
seemed capable of touching that sense of sin and weakness 
which makes a man turn to God through Christ, or of kindling 
in him the perception of a higher life. Some preachers, with 
a morbid fear of being “goody,” fail to be godly, or forget that 
liveliness is poor food without the word of eternal life. 

Of course the clergy are called to prophesy according to 
the proportion of their faith. It is ill to adopt warm words 
without a warm heart, and if the preacher’s faith be small, his 
preaching is sure to be small too. But he is bound to set 
forth what he knows of the Gospel of Christ, and, in so far as 
he realizes his own nearness, bring his hearers to God, and not 
seek to win their attention by mere theological or other enter- 
tainment. I am sure that failure in preaching the things of 
the kingdom of heaven is one great cause of the estrangement 
of many from Divine worship. 

I do not like to lay much stress on the social character or 
position of congregations, distinguishing between the educated 
and uneducated. But as most men have to minister among 
what are termed uneducated people, or, at least, are in charge 
of parishes where such form the majority of those in their 
“cure,” I will say a word on this point. The working classes 
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have lately come more to the front. To the stern knowledge 
of real life which a man who works for his daily bread must 
necessarily have, they have added, through the enormous 
extension of cheap literature and journalism, much, and often a 
perhaps unexpectedly vivid,acquaintance with the great questions 
of the day. It requires a preacher of good natural grit and 
practical experience to help those who are trained in the harsh 
school of work ; but when these are also familiar with the 
larger political and social aims of their generation, he must not 
only know life keenly, but also be able in some measure to 
realize the special wants and aspirations of the class whom he 
addresses. It needs a man of wide calibre and quick percep- 
tion to reach the more intelligent among working men, who 
give a tone to their society, and whose absence from Church 
worship is most significant. What they resent is the small 
appreciation of their ability and sincerity, and the feeble per- 
ception of the largeness and legitimacy of their aims, exhibited 
by many of the clergy. No doubt the narrowest faith, if per- 
sistently and fervently preached, will affect some. Enthusiasm 
and energy are always effective. We do not, however, inevita- 
bly want those vigorous and vehement crusades or missions in 
which the severest dogmas in the stores of ecclesiastical assertion 
are proclaimed and presented under circumstances of emotional 
sentiment or impressive ritual. It is not such procedure which 
can radically touch the popular heart. It needs a more steady, 
intelligent, and sympathizing approach. The real revival re- 
quired is that of the clergy, who need to have their eyes opened 
wider to the views and wants of the people. These cannot be 
met and joined issue with by the most importunate presentation 
of opinions which, however orthodox and important, fail to 
embrace whole clusters of desire which have grown up in these 
days, and have dissipated that sheep-like relationship of the 
flock towards the clergy, which marked a long and long-past 
period of Church life. A most important conaition to be 
observed in the offering of a gospel is that the preacher should 
place himself in the position of those whom he would influence. 
This is the charm of what we call Divine incarnation. This 
is the force of the message which lies in the mysterious sentence, 
“The Word was made flesh.” But the estimate formed by the 
shrewdest among the working classes of the ordinary efforts 
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made by some religious persons to “evangelize the masses,” as 
the phrase goes, is deeply penetrated by the persuasion that 
they do not understand the people whom they would leaven 
and elevate. They smile at tracts and a tea-drinking gospel. 
They feel somehow that many promoters of current Christianity 
are acquainted with the tail, and not the head, of their class. 
They see themselves judged by the worst, and not the best, 
among themselves. They hear themselves condemned in the 
lump, at the outset, as godless or heathen. That was the way 
in which the Jewish Pharisees and doctors spoke of the “masses” 
in their day: “ This people, which knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.” Meanwhile, Christ appealed to them as men and 
women of intelligence and perception. This truth is so familiar 
to us, that we sometimes fail to realize its present significance 
and force. Yet we must remember that Christ, in His parables, 
maxims, sentences, and questions, struck the highest notes of 
truth, needing the largest and quickest powers of receptivity 
in those whom He addressed. He spoke to universal sense, 
to universal human experience and wants. His teaching is 
singularly unlike the conventional religious teaching of any age. 
He not only appealed to men’s ordinary pursuits, business, and 
modes of life, in shedding the deepest influence Divine, but He 
drew near to the people on the high level of humanity. Here 
is a grand lesson in dealing with all, and, if we must use the 
words, especially with working people. One miserable mistake 
of the present day is seen in the mode in which they are some- 
times approached. They are spoken of as degraded generally, 
and then too often lectured or coaxed in a goody tone of 
religious superiority. And their leaders, who will lead them 
more, resent this fashion of address as impertinent and untrue. 
And they are right. Unless they are greeted as others are, 
and not plied with appeals which assume them to be in a 
position of childish inexperience, they will not listen to advice 
which is now too often directed towards them in a stream of 
watery condescension. They want no dose of wisdom care- 
fully diluted to suit the supposed imperfection of their spiritual 
digestive powers. As I have ventured to indicate, Christ 
recognized no classes in His sermon on the mount, but set 
before the people great truths which continue to exercise the 
perceptive and receptive powers of the largest minds. 
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I believe thus that many among the working classes have 
been alienated from the Church, in some measure by the weak, 
imperfect way in which they have been addressed when present 
at Divine service, or spoken of behind their backs. And I am 
sure that men of any class are also estranged by the unreal 
out-of-date tone of the conventional sermon, which in divers 
cases, even when it is the best of its sort, is intelligible only to 
congregations initiated in the formule of religious phraseology. 
The sermon—and here I would say that my present remark 
is intended to apply by no means exclusively to the preaching 
heard in “church”—has come to be credited with a character 
for staleness and unreality. When men would describe a 
humdrum prosiness of speech, they call it “sermonising.” It is 
not to be expected that every preacher should be able to express 
himself in vigorous, picturesque, or attractive language. It is 
the matter rather than the manner which is in fault. He too 
often fails to join issue with the people, because he does not 
touch what they are most interested in, or because he touches 
it only with ecclesiastical tongs. The pulpit sometimes seems 
to have an asphyxiating influence, or to generate an atmosphere 
of reverent timidity which chokes the natural utterance of the 
man who occupies it. 

If the clergy spoke more as men, and, in one sense, less as 
clergymen, I believe that they would remove one fruitful cause 
of the estrangement of Church worshippers, to whatever class 
they may belong. The reiterated grinding of the old pious 
tunes may indeed gratify some congregations imbued with 
traditionally artificial religious taste, but it repels many who 
need to be won, and could be won by fresh and living words. 
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Outlines and Instructions 


Based upon the Ecclesiastical ear, Pible and Prayer-Book 
History, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church, 


The Instructions are by the REV. CAMPBELL Farr, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Baltimore. 

The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 

The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth's Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 
Flymnal, Mercers Hymns. 


February 12th. 


Sexagesima Sunday. 


Ep. 2 Cor. xi. 19. Gos. Luke viii. 4. Pss. \xii.—lxvii. 
Less. Gen. iii.; Matt. xxiv. 1—29; Gen. vi. or vili.; Acts xxvii. 1—18. 


Ae Dow sCoe lie M. 
Come unto Me, ye weary : < 6 2 | 2508" S45 aor 
Far from my heavenly home . ° : - | 284 | 135 | 358 | 278 
Abide with me, fast falls the eventide . A 2 27, 13 | 329 14 | 26 
When I survey the wondrous cross. c . | 108 | 167 | 547 | 166 | 171 
Ffail to the Lord’s Anointed . : : - | 219 | 113 | 379 | 107 | 480 
Weary of earth, and laden with my sin - - | 252 | 149 | 544 | 138 
O Paradise! O Paradise! : s - | 234 | 475 | 473 | 398 
Pleasant are Thy courts above . - CE. Less.) |.240 | 202 |.483 | 41 
There is a book, who runs may read ; - | 168 | 262 | 518 
A few more years shall roll, : : . | 288. | 982 | 328 | 92 | 537 

PARABLES. 


This Sunday is called Sexagesima (meaning sixty), because it is sixty days from 
Easter Sunday. ; 

To-day’s collect may be divided into three parts—(1) “ Put not our trust in any- 
thing we do ;” (2) by God’s “power we may be defended against all adversity; ” 
(3) “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” a 

The Gospel explains the collect by the parable of the “ sower ” (Luke viii. 4—15). 
(1) Our hearts (the ground) have no power in themselves to bring forth anything 
good ; hence we cannot trust in them ; (2) the good seed of God’s Word protects us 
trom all adversity ; (3) it is “ through Jesus Christ our Lord” the good seed is given 


to us. ; 
These great lessons are taught by the parable of the “sower.” A parable is a story 


to explain something else. ; 
The derivation of the word “ parable” comes from the Greek word wapaBody, a 
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placing beside, a comparison. Hence a parable is “one thing stated to explain 
another.” 

The parables of the Holy Scriptures are stories with a plain meaning to teach some- 
thing else, 

Four parables are recorded in the Old Testament—(1) trees making themselves a 
king (Judges ix. 7—16) ; (2) the rich man killing the poor man’s lamb (2 Sam. xii.); 
(3) the woman of Tekoah to David (2 Sam. xiv. 4, and on) ; (4) Israel was a vine- 
yard planted by God (Isa. v. I—7). 

The parables of our Lord are His illustrations from earthly things to teach us spiritual 
truths. 

More than fifty of our Lord’s parables are in the New Testament. We will take 
one from each of the four Gospels—(1) the virgins, five wise and five foolish (Matt. 
xxy. I—I3) ; (2) the seed growing secretly (Mark iv. 26—29) ; (3) the good Samaritan 
(Luke x. 30—37) ; (4) the good shepherd and his sheep (John x. 1—6). 

The objects of these parables were—(1) to teach the people what they should know by 
what they already understood ; (2) to give the connection of the things of this world 
with those of the next ; (3) to give a religious application or suggestion to the duties of 
this world. 

Parables are of value to us now, because—(1) we should understand the subject they 
explain ; (2) they are the easiest parts of the Holy Scriptures. 

Our duty respecting these parables is—(1) to read them as our Saviour’s stories for 
our good ; (2) to love them as our Saviour’s words while on earth ; (3) to practise the 
precepts they contain [20]. 


BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL. 
LUKE viii. 10.— 70 others in parables.” 


In the public ministry of our Lord, teaching by parables forms a very 
large and prominent element. This element comes into prominence at 
a particular point in His ministry. It appears to have been adopted by 
Him deliberately (text) and exclusively (Matt. xiii. 34). 

Inquiry is suggested, “Why did our Lord thus and then adopt the ° 
parabolic mode of teaching?” It had, doubtless, reference to the 
necessity of the moment, but it must also have had a reference to all 
the ages and all the climes in which He knew His Gospel would be 
preached. 

Three considerations go to furnish the answer :— 


I, The present need of parabolic teaching. 

1. Accrisis had come in the public ministry of Christ. His mighty 
words and works had become notorious. Scribe and Pharisee were fol- 
lowing Him about to discredit Him with the people, and to try and 
“ catch Him in His words,” that they might accuse Him, either before 
the civil Roman tribunal or the ecclesiastical court of the Sanhedrim. 

2. Our Lord ‘“ knew what was in man,” and “did not commit Him- 
self.” To teach the truths of His kingdom was a necessity, yet He must 
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not breathe a word which might be construed as opposition to Cesar 
on the one hand, or as contempt of the Divine authority of the Old 
Testament on the other. 

3. Suddenly He takes to parabolic teaching, and in so doing changes 
His attitude towards His enemies. He could now advance the truths 
of His kingdom with boldness, yet His enemies had little chance of 
perverting His words. The reason of this appears in— | 

II. The peculiar nature of parabolic teaching. 

1. It conceals at the same time that it reveals (cf. text, “ Seeing they 
might not see,” etc.). To the cavilling or hardened a mere earthly story 
was told ; ‘to the disciple, “ given to know the mysteries of the kingdom,” 
a heavenly meaning shone out in its every word [21]. 

2. In this, parabolic teaching is consistent with all God’s revelations, 
in nature, providence, and grace, which are alike full of Divine teaching 
to some, devoid of any spiritual meaning to others. Our Lord’s parables 
are drawn largely from nature (e.g., this of the sower) and from the pro- 
vidences of life (e.g., the good Samaritan). He appeals (cf. Matt. xiii. 
14, 15) to Divine revelation in grace, z.e., Old Testament prophecy, to 
confirm this concealing element therein. 

3. The reason of this is to be found in the principle pervading all 
God’s dealings with man, which our Lord shows to be a terrible law of 
His kingdom (Luke viii. 18) ; viz., man’s responsibility as a free agent. 
God does not force him into the knowing or doing of the truth: if he 
“ will seek,” he shall surely find ;” but if he “ will not understand,” the 
Divine revelations become meaningless and ineffective ; for ‘“‘ Whosoever 
hath (the desire to know the truth), to him shall be given (the revelation 
of the things of God) ; and whosoever hath not (the will to seek or know), 
from him shall be taken even that (capacity and opportunity) which he 
seemeth to have ” [22] [23]. 

III. The practical advantage of parabolic teaching in all 
ages of the Church [24]. 

1. It is most attractive. The parables of our Lord drew enormous 
crowds around Him. They are to-day full of the same attractiveness to 
the new convert and the aged Christian: (1) arresting attention, (2) 
arousing curiosity, (3) exciting reflection, (4) setting mind at work to 
know, and will to do, the truths discovered. 

2. It is most easy to retain. (1) The imagination is impressed with 
vivid images, which do not quickly fade away. (2) Home and world 
life become, as a store of parabolic teaching is laid up, peopled with 
reminders of spiritual truth. Every domestic routine, every day’s walk, 
every voyage upon the sea, every contact with the world of business, 
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will call up some memory of our Lord’s parables, and teach some Divine 
lesson. (3) Abstract truth is brought down to the level of actual practice 
in ordinary world-life. Charity, mercy, pity, fidelity, these are known to 
us, in the Lord’s teaching, as living, personal powers [25]. 

3. It contains many degrees of spiritual truth. The little child can 
read its elementary teaching, and the Christian philosopher can find 
ever advancing stages of truth in its hidden deeps (¢.g., the parable of 
the good Samaritan); while it will yield to one the simple teaching, ‘‘ Do 
good unto all men,” etc., it is read by another with the deeper significa- 
tion, “‘ What the law could not do,” the Son of God, by His mission to 
our earth, has done. 

The understanding of the parabolic teaching of our Lord thus becomes 
a means of testing ourselves as to— 

1. Whether we know the “ mysteries of the kingdom of God.” 

2. How much we know, and the progress we are making in such 
knowledge. 


February roth. 
Quinguagesima Sunday. 


Lips t Cor. xiii. 1, Gos. Luke xviii. 31. Pss. xcv.— ci. 
Less. Gen. ix. I—20; Matt. xxvii. 1—27; Gen. xii. or xiii.; Rom. iii. 


FO TUE PC: Toei 


Glorious things of thee are spoken 5 : 5 284 | 368 | 336 | 400 
The Church's one foundation . : : - | 215 | 285 | 509 | 335 | 578 
Children of the heavenly King. ‘ ; ; 340 | 342 | 289 | 371 
SJerusalem the golden ; j : » | 228 | 239 | 395 | 343 | 407 
Ln the hour of trial. : : A : 143 | 391 | 162 | 283 
Soldiers of Christ, arise : ‘ ! - | 270 | 319 | Sor | 377 | 367 
for all the saints who from their labours rest . - | 437 | 354 | 196 | 347 | Sor 
O Lord, turn not Thy face from me . : -| 93 | 120 132 | 167 
Lord, when we bend before Thy throne : - | 244 | 123 | 429] 51] 48 
O worship the King . 5 . (M. Less.) | 167 | 520 | 477 | 247 | 290 
LENT. 


This is Quinquagesima Sunday, or the Sunday next before Lent. 

The Collect and Epistle of to-day speak about charity, which means love, and to 
prepare us to perform Lenten duties from Jove; to show us what true love is, and 
that we are not to boast of what we do, or do not do, during Lent or any time. 

The meaning of the word Lent is Spring. 

The season of Lent is the Fast appointed by the Church in the Spring or Lent of 
the year. 

Its objects are (1) to commemorate our Lord’s fasting forty days and forty nights in 
the wilderness when tempted by Satan (Matt. iv. 1—z1); (2) t prepare us to seriously 
and solemnly commemorate the death, burial, and entombment of our Saviour, these 
events being commemorated in the closing days of Lent, called Holy Week. 
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Lent begins on the forty-sixth day before Easter, and ends on Easter-eve or vigil, 
that is, the evening before Easter morning. As the six Sundays during Lent are not 
fast days (Sunday never is, because a day of joy and commemorative of our Lord’s 
resurrection), there are from Ash-Wednesday to Easter forty Lenten days. 

Lent consists of forty days, (1) because commemorative of our Lord fasting forty 
days (Matt. iv.) ; (2) because in the Scriptures we find special occasions of fasting con- 
tinuing forty days (Exod. xxxiv. 28; Jonah iii. a—ro). 

The first day of Lent is called Ash-Wednesday, because in the early Church, on the 
first day of Lent, all who had been guilty of grievous sins publicly confessed their sins, 
making restitution, and came to the church clothed in sackcloth and ashes. We have 
retained the day, object of it, and services, but not the outward form of ashes, as tha 
manner of expressing sorrow was the peculiar local style of the East, and not of the 
West. 

The last week of Lent is called Passion Week, Great Week, Holy Week. 

Our conduct during Lent should be (1) fasting from worldly things ; (2) abstinence 
from even lawful pleasures; (3) frequent use of all means of grace. We mean by 
fasting completely ceasing from ; by abstinence partially ceasing from. 

We can fast and abstain (1) from luxuries of food, dress, and pleasure ; (2) from: our 
usual quantity of food, sometimes from all food ; (3) from all gaieties and amusements. 

We have a command for, and an example of, fasting—a command (Matt. vi. 16—18); 
an example—Cornelius (Acts x. 30). 

The advantages of Lent are (1) it draws our minds away from worldly things (1 John 
ii. 16); (2) it is a time of spiritual meditation and examination (Phil. iv. 8); (3) it affords 
frequent services for the use of the means of grace. 

1. If we rightly observe Lent, we cannot cast off the feelings with which we were 
animated during its holy season. 

2. We shall continue its holy duties and services. 

3. The holy desires and tastes of Lent should become permanent, and manifest 
themselves in our conduct by renunciation of worldliness, and by earnest practice of 
righteousness. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER; CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Matt. ix. 15.—* The days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, 
and then shall they fast.” 

J, Explanation. 

1. These words are not a command imposing fasting as a formal 
obligation. 

2. But they sanction the principle on which fasting rests. 

3. The time following the departure of the bridegroom would be one 
of sorrow, conflict, discipline ; at such a time the self-conquest implied 
in abstinence was a natural and true expression of appropriate feelings. 

4. This was the view and the practice of St. Peter (Acts x. ro), and 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 27). ”~ 

s. As far as our Lord’s words go, they point rather to individuals 
fasting by their own choice at seasons of sorrow special to themselves, 
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than to frequent and fixed fasts with disciplinary or meritorious 
intention. 

6. This is precisely the view of the Church of England in her two 
official homilies on fasting. No mention is made of Lent, Fridays, or 
Ember Days. The taking away of the bridegroom is interpreted to 
mean, “when Almighty God smiteth us with affliction, and seemeth to 
leave us in the midst of a number of adversities.” 

7. The Church of England, influenced by the traditions of the past, 
and unwilling, for the sake of those to whom they were dear, to break 
from them altogether, registers in her calendar the principal fasts of olden 
days, but more as a time for special spiritual culture than as a discipline. 
She allows all her members to treat such times as they will, according 
to the large and wide charter of St. Paul (Rom. xiv. 5, 6). 

II. History. 

1. Meaning of the word Lent: Anglo-Saxon for spring. 

2. Preparatory fast for Easter, mentioned by Irenzeus and Tertullian. 

3. Great variety of length. Cf. Irenzeus to Victor of Rome: “Some 
think they ought to fast for one day, others for two days, and others 
even for several; while others reckon forty hours both of day and night 
to their day ”—a variety not merely of his own time, “but of much 
older date.” 

4. The name reccapaxoor}, Quadragesima, now supposed to refer 
to the number of days, arose really from the number of hours, it being 
thought that our Lord’s spirit was forty hours away from His body 
between the crucifixion on Good Friday and the resurrection on Easter 
Sunday. 

5. In Tertullian’s time that was the exact period of the Lenten fast, 
and that was the interpretation of the words, ‘‘ when the bridegroom 
is taken from them,”—a striking instance of the poverty of patriotic 
exegesis. In the time of Socrates and Sozomen, the Church historians, 
the Church in Rome fasted for three weeks before Easter, except 
Saturdays and Sundays. In Illyria, Greece, Alexandria, Libya, Egypt, 
Palestine, the period was six weeks ; others, specially Constantinople 
and Pheenicia, fasted seven weeks. These, however, only kept periods 
of fifteen days by intervals. 

6. Gregory the Great calls it a fast of thirty-six days, omitting the six 
Sundays. Between Gregory’s time and that of Charlemagne, Ash- 
Wednesday and the three days following were added. 

7. Objects and purposes of the medizeval Lent. 


(1) The commemoration of the forty hours’ absence of the spirit of 
the Bridegroom. 
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(2) Preparation for the great Easter Communion. 

(3) Preparation for the great Easter Baptisms. A Roman canon 
A.D. 399, orders names of candidates to be given in forty days before 
Easter. 

(4) Preparation of penitents who were to be re-admitted at Easter. 

8. Manner of observance of the medizeval Lent. 

(1) Total abstinence from all food till evening, except on Saturdays 
and Sundays, in early times. (Ambrose, Basil, Chrysostom.) 

(2) In Socrates’ time “some abstain altogether from animal food ; 
others partake of fish only. Others eat of birds as well as fish, saying 
that according to Moses they were also produced from water. Others 
abstain also from fruits and eggs, while some partake only of dry bread, 
and others not even of that. Another sort fast till the ninth hour, and 
then have their meal of various sorts of food.” 

(3) The General Council of Chalcedon ordered every person, when 
he kept either a public or private fast, neither to eat nor drink till 
evening prayer. 

(4) The Council of Laodicea, a.p. 365, forbids the oblation of bread 
and wine in the Eucharist during Lent, except on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The same council forbade the solemnization of marriages and 
birthdays during Lent. Public games, theatrical shows, etc., were for- 
bidden. Chrysostom, preaching in Lent, asks his hearers, what good 
they can have got from his sermons when they have all rushed off toa 
horse-race. 

(5) a.D. 380, the Theodosian Code forbade the hearing of criminal 
suits at this period. Legal punishments were postponed. 

(6) Religious observances were increased. Chrysostom seems to have 
preached every day. In some cases everybody was ordered to com- 
municate every Sunday in Lent. 


III. Practical. 

rt. All these customs rest on the same basis, and it is most illogical 
to pick out one and neglect another. 

2. They are at variance with the spirit of Christ, who forbid to marry 
in Lent, and yet who make no pretence of carrying out the rule of the 
General Council that no food or drink must be taken till evening 
prayer [26]. ; 

3. That the Church of England thinks very little of distinction of 
food is evident from one of the reasons put forth for the eating of 
fish in the homily on fasting; z.e., lest the seaport towns should decay. 

4. The true spirit of fasting ; Isa. lviii. 6, 7; Matt. vi 16—18 ; Zech, 
Wile 53) bS. IxIx.| 40,-Xxxv- 13. 
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5. Scriptural occasions. 

(1) Judgments, Joel i. 14, ii 12 ; (2) calamities, 2 Sam. i. 12; (3) afflic- 
tions of the Church, Luke v. 33—35 ; (4) affliction of friends, Ps. xxxv. 
13; Dan. vi. 18; (5) private afflictions, 2 Sam. xii. 16 ; (6) approaching 
danger, Esther iv. 16 ; (7) ordination, Acts xiii. 3, xiv. 23. 

6. Scriptural accompaniments. 

(1) Prayer, Ezek. viii. 23 ; Dan. ix. 3; (2) confession, 1 Sam. vil. 6; 
Neh. ix. 1, 2; (3) mourning, Joel ii. 12; (4) humiliation, Deut. ix. 18; 
Neb: Ixaa; 

7. Hypocritical fasting : Isa. lviii. 3, 4, 5 ; Matt. vi. 16 ; Luke xviil. 12 ; 
Jelexiv. 12. ‘ 

8. National: Judges xx. 26; Ezra viii. 21; Esther iv. 3, 16; Jer. 
XXXvi. 9 ; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; Jonah iii. 5, 8. 

g. Personal [27]: 2 Sam. xii. 16; Ps. cix. 24; Neh. i. 4; Esther iv. 
pore Wan, 1x03 3 Matt. ix. :45 Luke i. ¢74 Acts x. 30, mull. -2)> 2)Cor. 
WienS; XL 27; 


Suggested Copies for Lenten and Gaster Sermons. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MORLEY LEE, M.A., RECTOR OF BOTLEY, HANTS, AND 
HON. CANON OF WINCHESTER. 


ite 
CHRISTIANS. 
eC Dtist s sheep. 5. ** Soldiers.” 
2. “The light of the world.” 6. “ Pilgrims.” 
3. “The salt of the earth.” 7. “Fruitful trees.” 
4. “ Members of a body.” 
ik 


GOD’S CALLS TO REPENTANCE. 


. To the world before the flood—by Noah. 
. To the men of Sodom—by Lot. 

. To the Ninevites—by Jonah. 

. To the Jews—by John the Baptist. 

. To the world—by the Apostles. 

. To the churches—by the Lord Himself. 


vin este Ib 
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BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK, EASTON, BRISTOL. 
III. 
FAITH. 
GAL. il. 20.— Living “ by the faith of the Son of God.” 
1. Seeking by faith (Rom. ix. 32). 
2. Standing by faith (Rom. xi. 10). 
3. Walking by faith (2 Cor. v. 7). 
4. Justified by faith (Rom. iii. 28). 
5. Purified by faith (Acts xv. 9). 
6. Sanctified by faith (Acts xxvi. 28). 


IV. 
THE. FAITH. 

JUDE 3.— The faith once delivered to the saints.” 
. Holding the mystery of the faith (1 Tim. iii. 9). 
. Fighting the good fight of faith (1 Tim. vi. 12). 
. Keeping the faith (2 Tim. iv. 7). 
Erring from the faith (1 Tim. vi. 10). 
Denying the faith (x Tim. v. 8). 
Making shipwreck of the Faith (1 Tim. i. 19). 


An Poe s 


BY THE REV. SIDNEY BOTT, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JUDE'S, KENSAL GREEN, 


V. 
1. The silence of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 62, 63, etc.). 
2. Silence towards God—acquiescence (Ps. xxxvii. 7, margin). 
3. Silence towards God—in prayer and praise (Ps. lxii. 1, 5; Ixv. 1, 
margin). 
4. Silence towards man (Ps. xxxix. I). 
5. Silence enforced (Isa. xv. 1; Matt. xxi. 11, 12, 34). 
6. Silence in heaven (Rev. viii. 1). 


v1. 
1. Conscience. 4. Confession. 
2. Conviction. 5. Conversation. 
3. Conversion. 6. Conformity to Christ. 


BY THE REV. T. H. CLARK, M.A., CURATE OF CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


VIL 
1. Hearing and doing (Jas. i. 22). 4. Humility (Jas. iv. 6). 
2. Faith and works (Jas. ii. 26). 5. Patience (Jas. v. 8). 
3. Government of temper (Jas. ill. 8). 6, Fervent prayer (Jas. v 16). 
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BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


VIII. 


THE OATHS OF GOD. 
The oath of compassion (Ezek. xxxiil. 11). 
The oath of remembrance (Amos viii. 7). 
The oath of exclusion (Heb. ii. rr). 
The oath of consecration (Ps. cx. 4). 
The oath of blessing (Heb. vi. 13—15). 
The oath of eternal favour (Isa. liv. 9, 10). 


IX. 

SHADOWS OF THE GREAT SACRIFICE. 
The offering of Isaac. The brazen serpent. 
The smitten rock. The red heifer. 

The scapegoat. The rent veil. 


BY THE REV, I. R. VERNON, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUDRIE’S, BRIDGEWATER. 
Xe 
CHRIST’S REPROOFS. 
Half-heartedness (Luke ix. 59, 60). 
Self-righteousness (Matt. ix. 12, 13). 
Unreal profession (Matt. xv. 8). 
Mistaken friendship (Matt. xvi. 22, 23). 
Neglect (Matt. xxv. 41—44). 
Denial (Luke xxii. 61), 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS HESSEY, D.C.L., FORMERLY OF KENSINGTON. 
x 

SUBJECTS SUGGESTED IN THE EPISTLES OF EACH 
WEEK. 

. The accepted time (2 Cor. vi. 2). 

. The danger of despising God (1 Thess. iv. 8). 

. No fellowship with works of darkness (Eph. y. 11). 

. The New Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 26). 

The one High Priest (Heb. ix. rr). 


XII. 
SUBJECTS SUGGESTED BY THE EPISTLES OF EACH 
WEEK. 
1, Working with God (2 Cor. vi. 1). 
2. Pleasing God (1 Thess. iv. 1). 


nb wn 
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3. Following God (Eph. v. 1). 


4. The two covenants (Gal. iv. 21). 
5. The more perfect tabernacle (Heb. ix. rr). 


XIII. 


SAYINGS OF OUR LORD CONTAINED IN THE GOSPELS. 


os WwW fh 


Bee x 


- “ Man shall not live by bread alone” (Matt. iv. 4). 

. “It is not meet to cast the children’s bread to dogs” (Matt. xv. 55). 
. “A house divided against itself falleth ” (Luke xi. 17). 

- “Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat?” (John xv. 5). 
. “ Before Abraham was, I am” (John viii. 48). 


XIV. 
SUBJECTS SUGGESTED IN THE FIRST LESSONS. 


God’s demand of those who fast aright (Isa. lviii. 6). 
God’s gift of prophecy (Num. xi. 26—z9). 

God’s saint on his deathbed (Num. xxiii. 10). 

God’s demand of holiness from His people (Deut. vii. 6). 
God’s blessing on the obedient (Deut. xxviii. 2). 

God’s memorial (Josh. iv. 21—24). 


XV. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Matt. vi. 9—13. 


. Hallowed be Thy Name. 5. Forgive us, etc. 
. Thy kingdom come. 6. Lead us not into temptation. 
Thy will be done, etc. 7. Deliver us from evil. 


Give us this day our daily bread. 


XVI. 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


I believe. 

. Belief in God. 

. Belief in Jesus Christ (Part i.). 

. Belief in Jesus Christ (Part i1.). 

. Belief in the Holy Ghost. 

. The forgiveness of sins. 

. The resurrection and the life everlasting. 


TA aAwW WN 
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XVIL. 
ON THE OFFICES OF THE CHURCH. 
. Introductory. 
. The Orders for Morning and Evening Prayer. 
The three Creeds. 
The Baptismal Offices. 
. Confirmation. 
Holy Communion. 
. Burial. 


SDN RY DP 


BY THE REV. C. FREDERICK NEWELL, M.A., RECTOR OF CHISELBOROUGH, 
ILMINSTER. 


XV ELT. 
GOD’S “GOOD CHEER.” 

1. For the anxious.—“ Be of good comfort, rise: He calleth thee ” 
(Mark x. 49). ; 

2. For the penitent.— Son, be of good cheer: thy sins be forgiven 
thee” (Matt. ix. 2). 

3. For the sin-sick.—‘ Daughter, be of good comfort : thy faith hath 
made thee whole” (Luke viii. 48). 

4. For the fearful Be of good cheer: it is I: be not afraid” 
(Matt. xiv. 27). 

5. For the depressed. —“‘Be of good cheer, Paul: for thou must bear 
witness also at Rome” (Acts xxiii. 11). 

6. For the conflicting.—“ But be of good cheer: I have overcome 
the world” (John xvi. 33). 

XIX. 
LIFE-LESSONS AND CAUTIONS FROM SOME OLD 
TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 

Cain and Abel—or self-will and obedience (Heb. xi. 4). 
. Esau—or acting upon impulse (Gen. xxv. 34). 
Joseph—or acting upon principle (Gen. xlii. 18). 
Moses—or the decision of faith (Heb. xi. 25). 
Samuel—or reverent heedfulness (1 Sam. iit. 10). 
. Daniel—or the secret of power (Dan. vi. 23). 


XX. 
LENTEN PRAYERS. 


1. Psalm li. 1, 2. The cry. 
2. * 3—6. The confession. 


AVEO SH 
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3. Psalm li. 7—g. The benefit of the atoning blood besought. 
4. », 1o—r1. The renewal of the heart desired. 
3 »» 12—13. The restoration of joy. 

6 »» 14—17. The pardoned penitent’s sacrifice of thanksgiving. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS NOLAN, D.D., VICAR, OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


XXI. 
THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 
1. ‘Striving against sin” (Heb. xii. 4).- 
2. “ Walking in love” (Eph. v. 2). 
3. “ Rejoicing in hope” (Rom. xii. 12). 
4. “Overcoming the world” (1 John v. 4). 
5. “ Growing in grace” (2 Pet. il. 18). 
6. “Enduring unto the end” (Matt. xxiv. 13). 


BY THE REV. J. HASLOCH POTTER, M.A., ST. LEONARD'S, STREATHAM, S.W. 


XXIL 
THE MAN OF SORROWS. 


1. Jesus homeless (Matt. viii. 19, 20). 

2. Jesus hungering and thirsting (Matt. iv. 2 and xxi. 18 ; John iv. 7 
and xix. 28). 

3. Jesus weary (John iv. 6; [Matt. viii. 24]). 

4. Jesus praying (Luke vi. 12). 

5. Jesus weeping (John xi. 35 ; Luke xix. 41; [Heb. v. 7]). 

6. Jesus suffering (Luke xxii. 44). 


BY THE REV. J. N. QUIRK, M.A., VICAR OF ST, THOMAS, DOUGLAS, 
ISLE OF MAN, 


XXIIL 
“ONE THINGS” OF THE BIBLE. 


“ One thing is needful” (Luke x. 42). 

“ One thing thou lackest ” (Mark x. 21). 

“ One thing I know” (John ix. 25). 

“ One thing I do” (Phil. iii. 13). . 

“‘ One thing have I desired ” (Ps. XXVil. 4). 

“Not one thing hath failed” (Josh. xxiii. 14). 

“ Be not ignorant of this one thing” (2 Pet. iii. 8). 


IAXNEO DH 
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February 26th. 
The First Sunday iu Dent. 


EP Z COL ents Gos. Matt. iv. I. Pss, cxix. 105—176. 


Less. Gen. xix. 12—30; Mark ii, 23—iii. 13; Gen. xxii. 20 or xxiil.; Rom. ix. I—I9. 


A. Ba G: ib; M. 
My God, my Father, while Istray . ‘ . | 264 | 337 | 432 | 300 | 276 
Saviour, again to Thy dear Name we raise . ‘ 31 | 214 27 35 
Lour out Lhy Spirit Jrom on high 5 (Ember) 38 | 253 | 416 | 438 
My God, and is Thy table spread - 4 ale SETS Zor e215 35711448 
Lord, in this Thy mercy’s day . . : A 94 | 488 | 419 | 161 
Art thou weary, art thou languid 0 5 - | 254 | 142 | 333 | 130 
In the hour of trial. : 3 5 ’ 143 | 391 | 162 | 283 
Lord, it belongs not to my care. 4 4 , 473 | 421 | 393 | 267 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord : t - | 265 | 467 | 533 | 394 | 525 
O for a heart to praise my God 5 : - 305 | 466 | 96 | 381 

OBEDIENCE. 


To-day’s collect prays that the abstinence of Lent may accomplish in us obedience. 

Obedience is performing a command, and implies (1) that the person obeyed has the 
power to command the person obeying; (2) that the person obeying is in duty bound 
to obey. 

We should give obedience to all who have authority to command us. 

There are two kinds of obedience—obedience to God and obedience to our fellow- 
creatures. 

Obedience to God should be first, because our Creator and the Chief in all authority. 

We find God’s commandments in the Bible. 

Our chief obedience to God should be (1) to love and fear His holy name ; (2) to 
believe in His Son as our Saviour ; (3) to learn His Holy Spirit’s teachings ; (4) to 
observe the sacraments and laws of His Church. 

We should give obedience to our parents, pastors, teachers, employers, and rulers. 

Our first earthly obedience should be to our parents, (1) because in the Ten Com- 
mandments God puts obedience to ¢hem next to Him ; (2) because none, except God, 
love us more, or work and think more for our good than our parents. 

We are commanded to obey our parents in Exod. xx. 12; Prov. i. 8; Eph. vi. 1. 

An instance of children obeying their parents is given in the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv.). 

If parents are wicked, and will not allow us to do what God commands, our duty 
is meekly, patiently to submit, while under their authority, praying that God may 
change their hearts (Matt. v. 44—48). 

We are commanded to obey our pastors and teachers in 1 Thess. v. 12, 13 ; Heb. 
XU gy 

Our duty to false pastors and teachers is, all pastors and teachers are to be tried by 
the teaching of God's Word (Isa. viii. 20; Acts xvii. 11), and, if not according to it, 
are not to be obeyed (Jer. xxix. 8, 9 ; Matt. xxiv. 23, 24; 1 John iv. 1—3). 

We are commanded to obey our employers in Eph. vi. 5—8 ; Col. iii. 22—25; 
1 Pet. ii, 18—20; even to unkind and wicked employers our duty is to render 
obedience. 

We are commanded to obey rulers in Rom. xiii. 1—7 ; Tit. iii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 13—I7. 

We shall be enabled to give true obedience to God and man, by (1) prayer to God 
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for His grace to obey (Ps. exliii. 10) ; (2) love to God and man (Matt. xxii. 37—40 ; 
Rom. xiii. 10). : 


We should obey readily, willingly, heartily, and cheerfully. 
The results of obedience and disobedience are, obedience brings a blessing (Gen. 
xxi. 18) ; disobedience a curse (Deut. xi. 27, 28; Jer. xi. 3). 


BY REV. WILLIAM WALTERS, M.A., VICAR AND RURAL DEAN OF 
PERSHOREF, HONORARY CANON OF WORCESTER. 


Matt. iv. 1.—‘' Led up of the Spirit.” 


LENTEN self-examination should be directed to principles which guide 
ordinary life. The Church to-day suggests one of those principles which 
belong to nations, homes, and heaven ; viz., obedience. It is a subject 
of ever-increasing importance; for lawlessness and impatience of authority 
prevail, and a spirit of independence runs like a thread through all the 
complex web of social life. 


I. All sin is disobedience. 

Self is naturally disobedient, and likes to have its own way. Im- 
patience of control finds its primal type in the mystery of Satan’s fall. 
“ Through one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” 


II. God claims our obedience [28]. 
“ The seat of law is the bosom of God.” The Father calls, the Son 
has taught us how to obey, and the Holy Ghost enables us to obey. 


III. God blesses obedience. 

Watch Abraham’s conduct. Call after call is obeyed until the hardest 
is heard, “Go up and slay thy son.” Obedience was his ruling principle, 
so that he rose up early to obey whenever or however he was called. 


Iv. An obedient frame of mind is necessary. 

This was lacking in Lot and his wife. Self-interest was the secret of 
Lot’s choice. When the call came to renounce the world and escape, 
Lot loitered, and his wife looked back. “I cannot,” was the proof of 
an unsubdued will and feeble spirit. The forbidden look showed the 
unchanged bent of the heart. 


V. The obedient mind of Christ is our pattern [29]. 

“Let this mind be in you.” Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness, to be with wild beasts, to come in contact with the evil one. 
He obeyed the godly motions of the Spirit, and ‘‘ hereunto are we 
called.” 

VI This frame of mind may be cultivated. 

1. The Christian must not be obedient by fits and starts, not on great 
occasions,but quietly, faithfully, and perseveringly. Submission has in 
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itself a force to train and discipline the human spirit. It is a habit 
gradually formed by repeated acts [30] [31] [32]. 

2. The Holy Spirit leads us onwards. “ He is as a silver thread let 
down from Christ in heaven into the soul, and when touched by His 
sacred hand, the vibration thus caused in the soul is a ‘godly motion’ ” 
(Dean Goulburn on the Collects). 


VII. Application. 

Be quick to obey the instigations of Christ—‘‘ the godly motion.” Do 
not linger and loiter, escape from the confines of evil. Take duty at 
the right moment; procrastination steals opportunities. Be exact in 
obedience. Keep sharply to the line of God’s laws. “It is written” [33]. 

Be ready to suffer. Abraham was called to leave home and to sacrifice 
his only son. Our Lord Jesus was led from Nazareth into the wilder- 
ness of self-denial and contest with evil. The grace of abstinence from 
things which hinder progress will enable the Christian to obey the godly 
motions of the Lord in righteousness and true holiness [34]. 


March 5th. 
ODhe Second Sunday in Lent. 
Jap, ie WES IN Lie Gos. Matt. xv. 21. Ps, XXiV.—XxXX1. 


Less. Gen. xxvii. I—41; Mark vi. 30; Gen. xxviii. or xxxii.; Rom. xiv.—xv. 8. 


A. BoaleG: it M. 
Lord, when we bend before Thy throne (Gos. E. Less. ) 244 | 123 | 429] 51 48 
My God, my Father, while I stray. ss 264 | 337 | 432 | 300 | 276 
Saviour, again to Thy dear Name we raise . Buty Werawtal| ip) eis 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee (EK. 1, ess.) 277 4\ 312% | 437.) 285) || 305 
Fust as [ am, without one plea 255 | 138 | 408 | 131 | 342 
Lead, kindly light : (Col. Ep. Gos. E. Less. ) | 266} 18 | 409 | 276 | 522 
Christian, seek not yet repose . 269 | 321 | 345 
Ln token that thou shalt not fear F : - | 328 | 400 | 227 | 371 | 44r 
When Jesus left Hrs Father's throne . 3 < 418 465 | 485 
Fair waved the golden corn. , : - | 339 | 426 | 5€9 

BAPTISM. 


The meaning of the word “ baptism” is washing. 

When we speak of baptism, we mean the sacrament by which we are admitted 
into the Church, 

Baptism was appointed by our Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, after 
His resurrection (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

Baptism is administered (1) by water being “ poured” on the person’s head by the 
minister of the Church ; (2) or by the person being “ dipped” in water by the minister, 
who in either case says, “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 


There are required of persons to be baptized (1) ‘‘ repentance, whereby they forsake 
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sin ;” (2) “faith, whereby they steadfastly believe the promises of God made to them 
in that sacrament.” Repentance means change of mind, manifested by sorrow for sin 
and forsaking sin to serve God. Faith in God is trust or confidence in Him that He 
will fulfil what He has promised. 

Persons about to be baptized promise (see question and answer in Catechism). 

Infants are baptized when they are not able to promise these things, because they 
promise them by their sureties, or God-parents, or sponsors, and when of age they 
vow for themselves at confirmation. 

The benefits we receive by baptism are, (1) we become members of Christ’s Church 
(John iii. 3, 5); (2) we become children of God (Gal. iii, 26, 27); (3) we become 
inheritors of the kingdom of God (Gal. iii. 26, 27, iv. 7). 

Name some instances we have in the Bible of people being baptized. (1) Our Lord 
Himself (Matt. iii. 13—17); (2) three thousand on Pentecost (Acts ii. 38—41); (3) 
people in Samaria (Acts viii. 5—12); (4) the Ethiopian (Acts viii. 27—40) ; (5) Saul 
(St. Paul) (Acts ix. 1—18); (6) Cornelius and household (Acts x.) ; (7) Lydia and 
household (Acts xvi. 12—15); (8) the Philippian jailor and his household (Acts xvi. 
27—33)- : 

The Trinity are concerned in baptism, in that God the Father grants remission of 
sin (Acts ii. 38, xxii. 16); God the Son’s atonement has procured it; God the Holy 
Ghost bestows His gifts. 

Others concerned are the minister, who receives the person into the Church ; the 
person to be baptized. who promises to forsake sin, and to practise righteousness; the 
parents, who present their child; the sponsors, who answer for infants; the witnesses, 
who witness for adults ; and the congregation praying for the person about to be baptized. 

The conduct of the baptized should be (1) manifestation of repentance of sin and 
faith in God; (2) faithfully keeping the vows made by them at baptism ; (3) using 
and realizing the benefits they received by baptism. 


BY THE REV. T. M. MACDONALD, M.A., PREBENDARY OF LINCOLN, RECTOR 
OF KERSAL MOOR, MANCHESTER. 


Acts ii. 38, 39.—‘* Repent and be baptized,” etc. 


I. Origin of baptism. 

Proselyte baptism.—A Jewish custom to baptize as well as circumcise 
every proselyte. Called “baptizing unto Moses.” (Wai/ on Infant 
Baptism, vol. i. 4; Dr. Fohn Lightfoot on Matt. ii. and John ithe; 
Sahn, Heb. Ant. 325.) 

Hence the inquiry (John i. 25), not what means Japtism, but “why 
baptizest #houw?” Christ adopted this rite, and gave it new import; so 
to Nicodemus, familiar with proselyte baptism, ‘‘ Except ye be born of 
water, and of the Spirit” (John iii. 5). Christian baptism differs from 
Jewish in this (John i. 33, ill. 5, 6, 8; 1 Cor. ci ye 

II. Import of Christian baptism. 

1. Implies the Christian covenant already existing. 

So in the text, “This promise to you,” ews, and to them afar off, 
Gentiles (Eph. ii. 13). 
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2. Ls its seal. 

(x) God’s seal.—By it as “ ordained of Christ Himself” (Matt. XXViiL, 
19); ‘the promises ... . visibly signed and sealed” (Art. XXVIl.). 
“ Be baptized, and ye shall receive” (ver. 38). 

a. Adopted by Christ in place of circumcision. The covenant with 
Abraham and the Christian covenant are one (Gal. ii. 8). Circumcision 
is the seal of that covenant (Gen. xvii. 11; Acts vil. 8); baptism the 
seal of the Christian covenant, identified with spiritual circumcision (see 
text and Col. ii. 11, 12). God's pledge to “assure us” of His covenant 
promises in Christ, and the appvinted means ‘whereby faith,” etc. 
(Catech. and Art. xxvii). 

B. God’s Word unites ‘‘water and the Holy Ghost” in baptism. 
Human theories and unbelief too commonly put them asunder, thus 
refusing the covenant seal, and substituting a baptism of water for 
Christian baptism (see John ili. 5; 1 Cor. xil. 13; Tit. iii. 5). 

(2) Man's seal.—o, Confirming and making manifest his faith, which 
has already accepted God’s promises in Christ (Acts ii. 38, 39, 41). 

Abraham’s obedience in receiving circumcision, his seal of the faith 
he had, yet being uncircumcised (Rom. iv. 11). The Ethiopian eunuch’s 
reception of baptism, his seal of faith in Jesus (Acts viii. 36—38, xvi. 
29—33). Baptism is thus, on man’s part, the complement of his faith 
as the entrance into the covenant (Mark xvi. 16; Gal. iii. 26, 27). 

8. It is also the token and pledge of a new life in Christ, “ according 
to this beginning ;” a solemn pledge, that, in the strength of the quick- 
ening and enabling grace already received, he will “ reckon himself,” 
etew Romsvi. 1—tr; Col it 11,12) [35 | 36). 


III. Consequences from the Christian covenant existing 
antecedently to baptism. 

1. God’s grace does not originate with baptism. 

Already in “the second Adam” the birthright of the grace of God 
(in right of 77s birth, not ours) is provided, and offered to all (Heb. xii. 
15,16; Rom. v. 18; 2 Cor. v. 18—20). 

N.B.—Rom. v. 18, the free gift came (man passive—God’s part). 
Rom. v. 17, they that veceved (active—man’s part). Faith receives, 
baptism seals the gift. 

2. The obligations of the covenant are not formed in baptism, but acknow- 
ledged and confirmed. 

Not being founded in a relation within our power to form or not, as 
we please (as between master and servant), but like a child’s obligations, 
in a relation zatural and necessary, to our Maker and Redeemer [37], 
Men are therefore bound by God's covenant, whether they consent or not. 
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3. The obligations do not come first, but foliow the covenant blessings. 

So in the Catechism privileges, “ member of Christ,” etc., before duties. 

From our birth we are placed on this vantage ground of redemption, 
which faith and baptism recognize. Love is beforehand with duty. Who 
would not respond to the claims of such a love ? (2 Cor. v. 15.) 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine,” etc. 
The evils which result from the dishonour done to Christian baptism, 
when lightly thought of, or administered negligently, and in the absence 


of the congregation, are manifoid and far-reaching in the lives of individuals 
and in the Church. 


March rath. 
Ohe Third Sunday in Lent, 


Ep. Eph. v. I. Gos. Luke xi. 14. Pss. \xii. —lxvii. 
Less. Gen. xxxvii.; Mark x. 32 ; Gen. xxxix. or xl; 1 Cor. iv. 18—v. 


| A. Bs Cee lorem eee 
O Fesu, LT have promised : : . M27 ae 45a || ASO 382 
Take up thy cross, the Saviour said 5 . | 263 | 309 | 507 
My God, my Father, while I stray. : Bh 2045) 2375-422 1).300) 2276 
Lord, in this Thy mercy’s day . i 94 | 488 | 419 | 161 
O Thou from Whom all goodness flows 5 o | 283 | T24 4 456-143 1142 
Weary of earth, and laden with my sin : . | 252 | 149 | 544 | 138 
Rock of ages, cleft for me 3 5 . | 184 | 133 | 490 | 165 177 
Thine for ever, God of love : 5 5 on [e20O' | 282452391 37601 fesor 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire . 5 al PS | 5370 a40u) 200 Nease 
O happy day that fixed my choice A 3 : 449 381 | 446 

CONFIRMATION. 


Confirmation is a solemn opportunity for all baptized persons to publicly, in their 
own name, confirm or ratify that which their sponsors promised for them at baptism. 

Persons so confirming or ratifying their baptismal vows are strengthened or confirmed 
by God the Holy Ghost in His sevenfold gifts ; and the bishop, by laying his hands 
on the persons, confirms them in, and certifies them of, God’s favour and gracious 
goodness towards them. 

The three Confirmation acts are—(1) the persons confirm the vows made at bap- 
tism; (2) God confirms them in His grace ; (3) the bishop certifies them of, and con- 
firms them in, that grace. é 

The rite of Confirmation is administered (see the Prayer Book—the Confirmation 
Service). ne 

Scriptural support for Confirmation is found in Acts viii 5—17. When the people o 
Samaria believed in Christ, whom Philip the deacon preached, they were baptized by 
Philip (ver. 5—12). This being made known at Jerusalem, the Apostles sent to eee 
Peter and John (bishops), who pee in connection with nee: baptized te ons, 
another ceremony, consisting of “ prayer” and “laying on of hands,” and to which our 
Confirmation corresponds (also Acts xix. I—7). 
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Outward qualifications required for Confirmation are—(1) to have been baptized ; 
(2) to have come to years of discretion ; (3) to know the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Ten 
Commandments, and other parts of the Church Catechism. 

The inward qualifications for Confirmation are—(1) to be desirous of being confirmed ; 
(2) to believe in the truth; (3) to have repentance of sins ; (4) to endeavour to perform 
God’s will. 

Confirmation is a duty for all. (1) It is an apostolic practice we should follow ; 
(2) it is a Church ordinance to which we should conform ; (3) it is an opportunity to 
personally and publicly acknowledge God, which all should do ; (4) it is a means of 
grace, and we should avail ourselves of all such. 

Confirmation bestows a blessing, because—(1) the needful preparation of self- 
examination, meditation, and instruction for Confirmation cannot faithfully be per- 
formed without spiritual profit; (2) the person’s part of the ceremony cannot be 
without God answering the prayers, of which it partly consists; (3) it is the per- 
formance of duty, and duty is never discharged without God blessing those who 
sincerely perform it. 

Confirmation is a blessing in other ways. (1) The Holy Spirit is given in His 
sevenfold gifts ; viz., wisdom, understanding, counsel, strength, knowledge, godliness, 
fear ; (2) the person is admitted into full communion of the Church, and partakes of 
the Lord’s Supper ; (3) having assumed the position and responsibility of a Christian 
God will give the needful grace to persevere. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY, 
FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


GEN. xxxix, 2, 21.—“ And the Lord was with Foseph.” ‘* But the Lord was with | 

Joseph.” 
THE expression occurs twice in the chapter, and presents two subjects 
for contemplation. 1. God’s presence was with Joseph, to be his guard 
against sin, and his help in the path of duty. 2. God’s presence was 
with him, to be his recompence and blessing, even when the face of man 
was against him. ‘The one points to preventing grace, the other to the 
grace that follows and enriches God’s children. 

We need the first (Phil. il. 13; 1 Pet. v. 8, 9). 

And if we seek and find it, we may be assured of the second (John 
XULj07; Jas.i. 25). 

The text bears practically upon the subject of confirmation. 

We have here a youth entering upon life’s duties, exposed to its temp- 
tations ; one evidently taught already in God’s ways. He is decided for 
God ; not ashamed to confess his faith ; dreading nothing so much as 
sin (see ver. 9). 


I. Confirmation as a profession and self-dedication. 

It meets us at outset of our career, as we are entering more’ especially 
on life’s duties and trials. It is a profession by ourselves of the faith 
professed for us by others at our baptism; a public dedication of our- 
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selves to God ; a full expression of our resolve to renounce His enemies, 
and serve Him alone [38]. 

To be effectual, it must be thoughtful, humble, earnest, sincere 
(Eccles. v. 1—6). 

What is then done in public should be the echo of what has been 
already done in private (see Rom. x. 9, 10). 

Thus it implies prevenient grace. Not a seeking of God’s Holy Spirit 
for the first time. A blessed and happy thing for the young to come 
secretly with their hearts to Christ (Eccles. xii. 1; Prov. viii. 17); and 
then to come and profess themselves openly on His side (Luke xii. 8). 
Of such it may be truly said, “‘ The Lord is with them.” 


II. Confirmation is a help and a consecration. 

In it we ask for increase of grace: see words of service, “ May daily 
increase in Thy Holy Spirit more and more ;” “ Increase in them Thy 
manifold gifts of grace,” etc.; see sevenfold gifts of Spirit (Isa. xi. 2, 3).. 

These the blessings sought in confirmation. The laying on of hands 
is the sign and assurance of them: “ To certify them by this sign of Thy 
love,” etc. [39]. i 

It was an ancient sign of blessing; thus, in Old Testament (Gen. 
xlviii. r4—16); more especially as following baptism in New Testament 
(Acts vill. 14—17; Heb. vil. 2). 

Prayer accompanies the sign. ‘‘ Let Thy fatherly hand ever be over 
them;” this implies care, guidance, protection, provision for all our 
need ; in a word, all that was implied when it is said, “ The Lord was 
with Joseph.” 

Thus confirmation is a consecration, and in that respect a blessed 
help. It is a practical help in another way ; a promise, earnestly made, 
becomes a help to us. Suppose one made to a loving and beloved 
parent ; how it would add to the sense of duty, the feelings of love, 
honour, gratitude. “O Jesus, I have promised,” etc. ; and (cheering 
thought) He has promised to help and strengthen us, to be with us 
always, as “ He was with Joseph.” 


Ill. Confirmation is a link between baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. sho 

It admits to full communion of the Church. Our fellow-Christians 
first hear our profession, and then welcome us as their fellow-guests. 

Every communion service to be regarded by all as a new confirmation. 

1. As being on the part of each a new profession and dedication : 
‘“« Here we offer and present,” etc. ‘ 

2. As a fresh help, “ strengthening and refreshing of our souls,” etc. 
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The Cottect for the day speaks of God’s ‘‘right hand ” as “a defence 
against all.our enemies.” See the blessing on tribe of Joseph (Gen. 
xlix. 24). A like blessing for all God’s people (Isa. xli. ro—13) [40]. 

The EpIstLe contrasts “children of disobedience” with “children of 
light ;” speaks of former as God’s ‘dear children,” and points out to 
them the path of duty and of safety. What to avoid: “‘ Have no fellow- 
ship,” etc. What to pursue; “ Be ye therefore followers of God,” etc. 

The GospPet sets forth the two services, the two masters: the “strong 
man armed, keeping his palace,” etc. ; and the stronger than he casting 
him out, and reigning in his stead. ‘To which side do we belong ? “He 
that is not with me is against me ” [41]. 

And it speaks of “the finger of God” casting out devils. This 
explained (Matt. xii. 28) to be “the Spirit of God.” Here, then, is the 
power needed, the power sought in confirmation, the power given in 
answer to prayer (Luke xi. 13), the power sufficient for all conflicts and 
all duties (Rom. vill. 9, 12—17). 


ILLUSTRATIONS, “SIMILES/PETC 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


20. Truth, a definition of.—I once asked a deaf and dumb boy, 
“What is truthe” He replied by thrusting his finger forward in a 
straight line. I then asked him, “ What is falsehood ?” when he made 
a zigzag with his finger. Try to remember this; let whoever will take 
a zigzag path, go you on in your course as straight as an arrow to its 
mark, and shrink back from falsehood as you would from a viper. 

Barnaby. 


21. Parable, a veiled truth.—Parable is truth veiled, not truth 
dismembered ; and as the eye of the understanding grows more piercing, 
the veil is seen through, and the truth stands revealed. £.. Irving. 


22. Responsibility to God.—All men, if they work not as in a 
great Task-master’s eye, will work wrong, work unhappily for them- 
selves and you. Carlyle. 


23. Truth, its beauty.—The greatest truths are wronged if not 
linked with beauty, and they win their way most surely and deeply into 
the soul when arranged in this their natural and fit attire. Channing. 
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24. Truth, its power.—Truth is the most powerful thing in the 
world, since fiction can only please by its resemblance to it. 
Shaftesbury. 


25. Truth, its component parts.—There are three parts in 
truth : first, the inquiry, which is the wooing of it ; secondly, the know- 
ledge of it, which is the presence of it ; and thirdly, the belief, which is 
the enjoyment of it. Bacon. 


26. Christ, our example.— 
Then those same pendant profits, which the spring 
And Easter intimate, enlarge the thing, 
And goodness of the deed. 
Neither ought other men’s abuse of Lent 
Spoil the good use; lest by that argument 
We forfeit all our creed. 


’Tis true, we cannot reach Christ’s fortieth day ; 
Yet to go part of that religious way 
Is better than the rest. 
We cannot reach our Saviour’s purity ; 
Yet are we bid, “ Be holy, e’en as He”; 
In both let’s do our best. George Herbert. 


27. Faith and repentance.—As Peter’s faith was so great, that 
he leapt into a sea of waters to come to Christ, so also his repentance 
was so great, that he leapt into a sea of tears when he came to Christ. 


28. Godly obedience our duty.—“Sir,” said the Duke of 
Wellington to an officer of engineers, who urged the impossibility of 
executing the directions he had received, “I did not ask you for 
your opinion ; I gave you my orders, and I expect them to be obeyed.” 
Such should be the obedience of every follower of Jesus. The words 
which God has spoken are our law, not our judgments or fancies. Even 
if death were in the way, it is— 

“ Not ours to reason why— 
Ours but to dare and die ;” 


and, at our Master’s bidding, advance through flood or flame. 


29. Obedience, its beauty.—Obedience, promptly, fully given, is 
the most beautiful thing that walks the earth. Dr. Raleigh. 


30. Obedience, a leading obligation.—Implicit obedience is 
our first duty to God, and one for which nothing else will compensate. 
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If a lad at school is bidden to cipher, and chooses to write a copy 
instead, the goodness of the writing will not save him from censure. 
We must obey, whether we see the reason or not ; for God knows 
best. A guide through an unknown country must be followed without 
demur. A captain, in coming up the Humber or Southampton water, 
yields complete authority to the pilot. A soldier in battle must fight 
when and where he is ordered ; when the conflict is over, he may reflect 
upon and perceive the wisdom of his commander in movements that 
at the time of their execution were perplexing. The farmer must obey 
God’s natural laws of the seasons, if he would win a harvest ; and we 
must all obey God’s spiritual laws, if we would reap happiness here and 
hereafter. 


31. Progress essential to Christian life.—Be always displeased 
with what thou art, if thou desirest to attain to what thou art not; for 
where thou hast pleased thyself, there thou abidest. But if thou sayest 
I have enough, thou perishest. Always add, always walk, always pro- 
ceed. Neither stand still, nor go back, nor deviate. St. Augustine. 


32. Obedience illustrated.—A story is told of a great captain 
who, after a battle, was talking over the events of the day with his 
officers. He asked them who had done the best that day. Some 
spoke of one man who had fought very bravely, and some of another. 
““No,” said he, ‘ you are all mistaken. The best man in the field to-day 
was a soldier who was just lifting up his arm to strike an enemy, but 
when he heard the trumpet sound a retreat, checked himself, and 
dropped his arm without striking the blow. That perfect and ready 
obedience to the will of his general is the noblest thing that has been 
done to-day.” 


33. Obedience, mistaken.—I hear much of “obedience ”—how 
that the kindred virtues are prescribed and exemplified by Jesuitism ; 
the truth of which, and the merit of which, far be it from me to deny. 
Obedience, a virtue universally forgotten in these days, will have to 
become universally known again. Obedience is good and indispen- 
sable; but if it be obedience to what is wrong and false, there is no 
name for such a depth of human cowardice and calamity, spurned ever- 
lastingly by the gods. Ce 


34. Obedience to Christ necessary.—A man sincerely obedient 
lays such a charge upon his whole man, as Mary, the mother of Christ 
did upon all the servants at the feast (John ii. 5): ‘“ Whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it.” Eyes, ears, hands, heart, lips, legs, body, and 
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soul, do you all seriously and affectionately observe whatever Jesus 
Christ says unto you, and do it? Lrooks. 


35. Early piety.—Early piety, it is to be hoped, will be eminent 
piety. Those that are good betimes are likely to be very good. 
Obadiah, who feared God trom his youth, feared Him greatly. 

M. Henry. 

36. Piety in youth commended.—There is no sweeter or more 
lovely thing on earth than the early buds of piety, which drew from our 
Saviour signal affeetion to the beloved disciple. It is better to have 
no wound than to experience the most sovereign balsam; which, if it 
work a cure, yet usually leaves a scar behind. Literary Remains. 


37. Piety, filial—aA good man regards the root; he fixes the root, 
and all else flows out of it. The root is filial piety ; the fruit brotherly 
love. Confucius. 


38. Progress, served by obstacles.—The block of granite, which 
was an obstacle in the path of the weak, becomes a stepping-stone in 
the pathway of the strong. Carlyle. 


39. Pardon, assurance of.—Though pardon is passed in heaven 
at once, yet the sense of it may be wanting ; for the assurance of that 
pardon is mostly given by degrees, as believers are able to bear it. 

Bogatzky. 

40. Faith and works.—Christ comes with a blessing in each hand ; 
forgiveness in one, and holiness in the other; and never gives either to 
any who will not take both. Adam. 


41. Progress, not drifting.—I find the great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand as what direction we are moving in. 
To reach the port of heaven we must sometimes sail with the wind, 


and sometimes against it; but we must sail, and not drift, nor le at 


anchor. Flolmes. 


Savings of Vemana* in Telugu. 
COMPILED BY THE REV. JAMES LONG. 
Those who roam to other lands on pilgrimage to find the God that 
dwells within them are like a shepherd who searches in his flock for the 
lamb in his arms. 


* Vemana lived in the beginning of the 17th century ; he was aryot of Kuddapa 
district, Madras, and is in Telugu literature what Lucian is in Greek. 
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Religion that consists in contriving various postures and twisting the 
limbs is just one straw inferior to the exercises of the wrestler. 

A stone in the shoe, a gad-fly in the ear, a mote in the eye, a thorn 
in the foot, and a quarrel in a family, however small in themselves, 
are unspeakably tormenting. 

The root-worm destroys the tree, the sap-worm destroys bark, and 
a backbiter ruins every good quality. 

A good work performed with a pure heart, though small, is not 
trifling. How small is the seed of the banyan and the mustard tree ! 

A feast given without kindness is a mere waste of flour-cakes ; worship 
devoid of piety is a waste of the sprouts used in sacrifice; and gifts 
devoid of charity are merely a waste of gold. 

A dog instinctively recognizes a kindness shown; how base is the 
man who feels not the good he receives ! 

No man’s disposition will alter, say what we may ; neither can a dog’s 
tail be made straight: the stubborn woman will even put her husband 
in a basket, and sell him. 

By talking and conversing, affection increases ; as you continue to eat 
even the bitter nimba leaf, it becomes sweet: so by practice may we 
succeed in any art whatever. 

The six flavours are diverse, but taste is one; various are the creeds 
regarding truth, but truth is one; and saints differ among themselves, 
while He on whom they meditate is one. 

We cannot see our own forehead, our ears, or our backs ; neither can 
we know the hairs of our head ; if a man knows not himself, how should 
he know God ? 

If you know how to swim, there is no necessity to sound the stream. 
If you are content with a girdle, no poverty will distress you. 

If you anoint an ass all over with perfumes, it appreciates not your 
fondness, but will turn again and kick you. 

The drop that falls into the oyster-shell becomes a pearl, while the 
drop that falls into the wave turns to water: if the situation be suitable, 
the fruit shall not fail. 

If you go with a pail to milk a dry cow, it may kick your teeth out, 
but you will get no milk. 

Were you to drink milk at a tavern, all would imagine it to be wine; 
so he who stands where he ought not will inevitably incur reproach. 

If you throw a stone into filth, it will fly into your face. 

The loss of a wing to a mosquito is as the loss of a leg to an elephant. 


The man who has mounted an elephant will not be afraid at the bark 
of a dog. 
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Glerical Secularitics, 


BY THE REV. C. H. GRUNDY, M.A., ORGANIZING SECRETARY OF 
THE ROCHESTER DIOCESAN SOCIETY. 


CLERICAL secularities often block the way to clerical efficiency 
in these modern days. The visitation of the whole, and some- 
times even of the sick, has to be put on one side to make room 
for a thousand quasi duties, not distinctly religious. Instead 
of the Laity undertaking to relieve the Clergy of parochial 
accounts, they are beginning to develop a passion for preaching; 
while the Parson, bewildered by the proof-sheets of his Parish 
Magazine, and obliged, towards Christmas, to sit up half the 
night to compile his sheet almanack for the new year, begins 
to wonder. whether he is really ordained to preach the Gospel, 
or whether he is merely a Church business man. How many 
“messages of spiritual comfort, how many honest words of 
warning, how many Bible lessons might be delivered in the 
time now consumed in arranging winter entertainments, summer 
treats, and printed appeals ! 

Why should the Curate be expected to spend his afternoons 
in polite calls upon local talent and parochial prima donnas of 
music, in order that a series of concerts may be provided during 
the dark evenings? . Why should the Vicar have to write 
beseeching notes to people all over the country in order to 
procure second-rate speakers for third-rate audiences in com- 
fortless parochial rooms? It is no exaggeration to say that 
in many large parishes in England the writing, arranging, 
printing, and planning, expected from a modern parson absorb 
the best time and energy of the clergyman. Sad and weary 
he sits down on Friday night or Saturday morning, or even 
later in the week, to his half-quire of foolscap paper, to begin 
a sermon for Sunday morning. He feels that material which 
will occupy twenty minutes in the pulpit must be got together 
and put together somehow and from somewhere. He is too 
limp for vigorous thought, and the time is too short for calm 
reflection. He looks at the “Gospel,” anxious for the guidance of 
mother-Church in his dilemma. Alas! he has already preached 
three times from that very Gospel. Leprosy is always a tempt- 
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ing subject, and Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible has a ready 
supply of medical details calculated to arouse the attention of his 
flock; but, alas! this very topic has been handled more than once. 
Perhaps one of his printed sermons might be made suitable, or 
another read over a dozen times and preached extempore, or a 
sermon outline dressed up so as to conceal the skeleton and 
give the appearance of vitality. These and the like thoughts 
filter through his weary brain, till at last, in desperation, this 
clerical “ maid-of-all-work” either begins to write, hoping that 
ideas will come, or selects an old sermon from his well-thumbed 
store, or determines to wait till Sunday morning, and then, 
under the unhealthy stimulus of impending necessity, to jot down 
“a few leading thoughts,” and to “draw his bow at a venture.” 

The multiplication of Religious Secularities is killing the 
preaching power of the English clergy. The constant complaint 
of both the elder and the younger clergy is, “ I have so many 
things to do, that I cannot have my mornings for reading and 
thought in my study; nor are my afternoons at leisure for 
- Parochial Visiting.’ The result is that congregations often 
know the exact length of the sermon, but forget the text ; can 
criticise the preacher’s manner, while entirely ignorant of the 
matter of his discourse. 

If the laity of the Church of England really wish to help in 
Church work, let them relieve the clergyman of all duties extra- 
neous to the direct offices of his high calling. Some earnest 
young man might undertake entirely the management of the 
“ Band of Hope.” Another could be responsible for what may 
be called the “ athletic Christianity” of the parish. A third 
might have a class of very young boys, on some week-day 
evening, whom he would teach to read music. Thus a pre- 
paratory school for the choir would be formed, and a reserve 
force available on which to draw when fresh talent was needed. 

Some three or four middle-aged, hard-headed, but kind- 
hearted business men should be appointed as a charity organi- 
zation, able and willing to investigate poverty, and deal out 
judicious money help ; while the committee of Church finance, 
headed by the Wardens, might keep the parish accounts, and 
produce the annual balance sheet, without engaging more than 
a few hours of the Vicar’s time during the whole year, | 

Then, again, an Entertainment Society of musical ladies and 
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gentlemen ought to guarantee either to perform or provide so 
many winter concerts, at which the Vicar should have nothing 
to do but to take the chair and look cheerful. 

And to the Sunday schools the same principle applies. 
How can a clergyman take a class of boys or girls, teach 
vigorously for an hour, and then go into church and preach an 
eloquent sermon? The mere delivery of a sermon effectively 
is thoroughly good hard work, is a real physical exercise, to say 
nothing of demand upon the spiritual forces of the preacher. 

But, after all, it is the office work and the desk work which 
sap the strength of the clergy. The answering of letters, the 
addressing of begging circulars, the writing to benevolent insti- 
tutions in behalf of the sick and indigent, the superintendence 
of examinations, the overlooking of the children’s papers, the 
continual replies to questions of parish statistics, the selection 
and copying out of material for parish magazines, and other 
matters too numerous to mention, are the real hindrances to 
that pulpit efficiency which would arrest the inattentive, capture 
the thoughts of the young, convict the sinner, comfort the 
saint, create enthusiasm in young men, produce a pin-drop 
hush all through the church, bring people to love sermons, and 
through them to love Christ. 

There is such a thing as leaving people longing for more 
when the end of the sermon comes. There is such a thing 
as sending people home quiet and subdued, praying for grace 
to do better than of old. There is such a thing as seeing a 
congregation grow in numbers, attention, and piety from Sunday 
to Sunday. Why do we so seldom find all this? Is it not 
often because the Clergy are harassed by week-day secularities ; 
and sometimes because the Laity are more willing to attempt 
those religious functions which will allow them to hear their 
own voices than to come forward and say, “ Mr. Vicar, your 
special duty is to administer the Sacraments, to prepare can- 
didates for Confirmation, to visit the whole as well as the sick, 
and to preach your best for God; so give me as my part m 
God's work those things which spoil your leisure, drain your 
energies, and use up your nerve-power. Let me relieve you 
of whatever comes between you and the essential functions of 


your office. If you will preach the word of God, I will serve 


the tables.” 
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Introduction to the gelo Testament. — 


BY THE REV, J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR 
OF DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


II. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


THE writers of the first three Gospels deal in the main with the 
same parts of our Lord’s life-history, and hence they may be 
’ read side by side for illustration of each other. For this reason 
‘ these Gospels have been called synoptic. They narrate events 
which took place for the most part in Galilee and the lands 
adjacent thereto, and speak of no visit made by Jesus to Jeru- 
salem, except that final one, which was terminated by the cru- 
cifixion. For the history of His other visits to the Holy City, 
we have only the accounts given in the Gospel of St. John. 

As we peruse the synoptic Gospels, there are certain questions 
which can hardly fail to come into our minds. What relation 
do they bear to each other? In what order were they pro- 
duced ? Did the writers copy at all from one another? Or if 
not, how can their similarity be accounted for? And how, 
with so much similarity, does it come to pass that there are 
such great differences ? 

First of all, the resemblances are so many and so close, that 
we must admit at once, in spite of the different arrangement of 
the materials, that what we are reading was in some way drawn 
by the three evangelists from a common source. But the dif- 
ferences in their narratives are also very striking. In those 
portions which are most completely common to all the three 
Gospels, it will be found that by each writer some things are 
omitted and some things added which make his form of the 
history to differ from that of the other two. 

This will be plain to any one who makes comparison, for 
example, of the three accounts of the Transfiguration. In the 
seven or eight verses devoted to this event by each evangelist, 
the great lines of the picture are the same in all. Yet St. 
Matthew alone tells of the shining of the face of Jesus, and that 
He touched the disciples to rouse them after the vision was over. 
It is St. Mark alone who compares the whiteness of the Lord’s 
raiment to snow, and adds the graphic detail, “so as no fuller 
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on earth can white them ;” while St. Luke is the only one who 
records that the visit to the mount of Transfiguration was made 
for the purpose of private prayer, that Moses and Elias, in 
their discourse, spake of our Lord’s approaching passion, and 
that the disciples of Jesus were overcome by sleep. Yet amid 
these and other minor variations, what we may term the salient 
points of the history, the expression of St. Peter that it was 
good to be there, and the words spoken by the heavenly voice, 
are in such close accord that they might be supposed, if standing 
alone, to have been drawn from the same document, or, at all 
events, to be different close translations of the same original. 
Hence some have suggested an original Gospel in Aramaic, as a 
means of accounting for such exact agreement where it exists. 
But such near resemblances are but few in each section of 
the common story, while the variations are numerous. We 
cannot therefore believe that the form of the synoptic Gospels 
is to be explained by supposing that the writers had some 
common materials from which to translate. And in the setting 
(as we may name it) of the events which he relates, each evan- 
gelist differs so much from his fellows, that it is impossible to 
conceive that any of the three made, after any sort, a copy 
from the others. 

We are therefore driven to consider the way in which the 
Gospel narrative was first published, to see if that may help us 
to an explanation. The first converts heard Christ’s life-history 
by word of mouth. After the day of Pentecost the Apostles and 
disciples went about preaching, but did not at once commence 
writing a Gospel; and as they preached, they would tell, now 
of one phase of the Lord’s words and works, and now of another, 
as best suited their purpose, adding such exhortations as seemed 
needful. That this was so we can see from the Acts of the 
Apostles. When their hearers became interested, that which 
they would most desire to remember would be what the Master 
had said and done. Of these things, narratives would from 
time to time be written; but as the speakers would not always 
for the same account preserve exactly the same phraseology, it 
is easy to see how narratives might become current, varying, 
within certain limits, in their words. The chief matters, and 
those on which lessons were to be specially founded, would be 
kept always very much the same, but the rest of the diction 
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might be modified in various ways. St. Luke tells us, in the 
first verse of his Gospel, that many such narratives had already 
been written. And the existence of materials of this kind, and 
their employment, according to the judgment of each evangelist, 
seems alone to account satisfactorily for the characteristics of 
the first three Gospels. No evangelist intended to write a 
complete life of Christ; but each, either guided by his own 
knowledge (as St. Matthew, who had been an apostle), or with 
the help of others (as was probably the case with St. Mark and 
St. Luke), gathered from narratives which had been already 
recorded, as they fell at various times from the lips of the first 
teachers, all that seemed best suited for placing the life and works 
of Jesus in the light in which the writer desired to display them. 
That each evangelist wrote for different hearers, and occupied a 
different point of view from the others, we shall see as we 
proceed, That their writings should show us this difference is 
but natural. And the variations which appear in parallel por- 
tions of these three Gospels are just such as oral teaching, oft 
repeated, might be expected to exhibit ; for we should bear in 
mind that the oral tradition of the Gospel history was different 
from any other oral tradition with which we are acquainted. 
It was not the transmission of a narrative through different 
mouths, and at distant intervals of time; it was a repetition, 
by the same persons, of the same story almost day by day. 
And thus, from the preaching of the Apostles, resulted the close 
reszmblances in the separate histories of Jesus. The Gospels, in 
their variety and in their similarity, are a true picture of what 
the first teachers must have spoken; and the differences which 
we thus accept, in the language used by those who were eye- 
witnesses of Christ’s life, and fitted by His Spirit to be ministers 
of the Word, are not without their lesson. They tell of unity 
but show that uniformity is by no means necessary thereto. 

I. The Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

1. The writer of the first Gospel has always been identified 
with Matthew the publican, who was one of the twelve Apostles, 
A comparison of his Gospel with the others enables us to dis- 
cover that he was the same person whom St. Mark and St. 
Luke call Levi, the son of Alpheus. To be known by two 
names was no unusual thing among the Jews, and often a new 
name was assumed at some great turning-point of a man’s life. 
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The New Testament history furnishes us with examples, and it 
is not improbable that Levi assumed the name Matthew (which 
signifies “the gift of Jehovah”) at the time when he was called 
to follow Christ. Hence the other evangelists only give him 
this name in their lists of the twelve, while he uses it of himself 
always, even at the time whenthe was first called. 

We can see from other indications beside his name that he 
was a Jew. The nature of his knowledge, and all the illustra- 
tions which he employs, declare it. It is, however, somewhat 
strange that such a man should have become a publican or 
tax-gatherer, an office held in such detestation by the Jews. 
But as Capernaum was not directly under the Roman power 
at the time of St. Matthew’s call, but formed part of the 
government of Herod Antipas, the future apostle may not have 
looked upon such service under him (a monarch, whose whole 
family desired to be held for Jews) in the same light in which 
it was viewed when rendered to the Roman conquerors. 

It has often been noticed as a mark of St. Matthew’s 
humility, that when he mentions himself in the list of the 
Apostles, he adds the opprobrious words “ the publican,” which 
the other evangelists do not use; and whereas by St. Mark and 
St. Luke he is always put before St. Thomas in the enumera- 
tion, he places Thomas before himself, and makes no mention 
of that self-sacrifice which the other evangelists tell of, that 
“he left all” to follow Jesus. Like the others, he keeps himself 
most completely out of his narrative, and after his name is 
recited as present in Jerusalem, waiting for the day of Pentecost, 
we hear nothing more of him in the New Testament. Tra- 
dition tells that for fifteen years after the Ascension he preached 
in Judza, and then went to more distant countries. According 
to one authority, he laboured in Ethiopia, others say in Parthia 
or in Persia; but neither of his work nor his end have we any 
sure knowledge. 

2. Concerning the language in which St. Matthew’s Gospel 
was originally written, there has been much debate. The 
Christian fathers, beginning with Papias, who was bishop of 
Hierapolis early in the second century, and including Ireneus, 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, the last named in the fourth 
century, all speak of a Hebrew (ze. Aramaic) original, and 
succeeding writers adopt their statements, But the internal 
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evidence from the Gospel itself leads to the conclusion that 
the Greek Gospel is not a translation, but the work of St. 
Matthew himself. In many parts the words so closely agree 
with those of the other synoptists, that to accept them as the 
result of a translation seems unreasonable ; while in the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament (which are very numerous) we 
have a peculiar feature, which can hardly be due to any but 
the original writer. For in the discourses which the Gospel 
contains, where the Old Testament is quoted we find a close 
following of the LXX., and not such words as would have been 
found in a translation from an Aramaic original. But where 
the Old Testament prophecies, and their fulfilment in Christ, 
are spoken of, we find no longer the Septuagint version, but a 
rendering or adaptation of the Hebrew. Now this is exactly 
what we should expect. When Jesus is pointed out as the 
fulfiller of prophecy, it is natural that the very words of the 
earlier Scriptures should be in the writer's mind, but not so in 
the other places. For although, from the mention of St. Peter’s 
Galilean dialect, and from the fact that the words of Psalm xxii. 
came most readily to our Lord’s lips in Aramaic, we may 
gather that this was the usual language of Christ and the 
twelve, we know that the Jews were very familiar with the 
Septuagint, and the adoption of Greek for the records of the 
New Testament is evidence that this language was well under- 
stood and widely used ; and St. Matthew, though writing for 
Jews, and in Palestine, may very well have used that tongue 
which, while it spake to them, would also appeal to Christian 
churches elsewhere. 

And we have no trace of a word of the supposed Aramaic 
original. It seems, too, as if Jerome, in his later statements 
on this subject, spoke with less confidence than at first. So 
that although we cannot assert that St. Matthew did not write 
his Gospel first in Aramaic, and this work on the dispersion of 
the Jewish nation entirely disappeared, yet the present Greek 
Gospel (which is quoted in Greek quite as early as any of the 
others) displays such peculiarities as make it impossible to 
accept it for anything but the work of St. Matthew himself. 

3. This Gospel is evidently written by a Jew, and for Jews. 
This is shown in many ways. The genealogy of Jesus is traced 
up only to the father of the faithful, and not, as in the third 
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Gospel, to Adam. The writer is himself thoroughly familiar 
with Hebrew prophecy, and writes for readers who must have 
been equally so. In the Sermon on the mount the address is 
throughout to those who knew what was commanded “to them 
of old times.” St. Matthew also, unlike the other evangelists 
uses Latin words very rarely, and with equal rareness does Ke 
explain any Jewish words or customs. He is specially earnest 
in recording Christ’s denunciations of the scribes and Pharisees 
denunciations which would not be telling in a work intended 
for Gentile readers, while the general cast of the contents of 
the Gospel, of which we shall speak presently, shows that his 
mind was full of Jewish ideas in all that he wrote. 

It is very probable, as tradition has held from the first, that 
this Gospel was written before the others. It is in harmony 
with all Christ’s ordinances for the spread of the Gospel, that 
each of its blessings should be first offered to the chosen people. 
But for fixing the precise time of its composition we have 
very little to guide us. Traditions vary from eight years after 
the Ascension to the time when St. Peter and St. Paul were 
at Rome together. It would seem from the use of the phrase 
“unto this day” (xxvii. 8, xxviii. 15), that some time must 
have elapsed between the events of the Crucifixion and the 
writing of St. Matthew’s narrative. But if any reliance may 
be placed on the statement that this evangelist left Palestine 
fifteen years after the Ascension, this allows interval enough 
for such a phrase to become applicable, and no fitter parting 
gift could have been left by St. Matthew to his countrymen 
than a Gospel which, like this, is composed so thoroughly in 
the spirit of the writings of the older covenant. It seems 
therefore not unreasonable to suppose that it was written about 
A.D. 50. 

4. The contents of St. Matthew’s Gospel may be divided 
into two great sections, which bear a relation to the two 
aspects in which the Messiah is set forth in Old Testament 
prophecy. He was to be “a King reigning in righteousness,” 
but also “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” The 
first section, which extends from the beginning to chapter 
xvi. 20, is occupied with setting forth Jesus of Nazareth as 
Immanuel, God with us, made manifest by His works of power 
and words of mercy, as “He of whom Moses in the law and 
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the prophets did write.” The rest of the Gospel treats mostly 
of the sufferings of Jesus, from the first brief announcement of 
them, until the work was finished on Calvary. The Christian 
fathers have from the earliest times recognized that St. Matthew 
sets forth Jesus as a king, but have not always observed that 
it is King Messiah. 

The first section contains two parts, one which treats of 
those events which preceded Christ’s own ministerial acts 
(chap. i—iv. 11), and the other containing such a selection of 
His words and works as showed, and led some to confess, that 
He was the Son of God (iv. 12—xvi. 20). 

(1) In the first part the keynote is sounded in the mention 
of King David at the outset of the genealogy, and the whole 
line of the ancestry bespeaks the King. The genealogy is 
followed by the announcement of the divine conception of 
Jesus, the giving of His name, and the description of His 
office. The visit of the wise men and the alarm of Herod are 
each, in their kind, intimations of the greatness of Him who 
was “born King of the Jews.” That He came in fulfilment 
of prophecy is attested by the Baptist, and His Divine nature 
by the voice from heaven; while His victory over Satan in 
the temptation bears witness that what had been spoken of 
Him was true, even the enemy addressing Him as “the Son 
of God.” 

(2) The second part is marked off by its subjects into three 
divisions— 

a. iv. 12—x. 42. At the opening of the ministerial life 
of Jesus, St. Matthew tells of the choice of the first disciples, 
and gives a general notice of the character of Christ’s preach- 
ing and miracles. Then in the sermon on the mount (v., 
vi. vii.), and in the group of miracles described in the two 
following chapters (viii, ix.), we have grand examples both 
of the teaching and the mighty works, and these are followed 
(x.) by the choosing of the twelve, and the powers and solemn 
charge which Christ gave to these, His first ambassadors, 

8. With the mission of John’s disciples begins that part of 
the narrative (xi. xii, xiii.), in which Jesus more than once, by 
express words, proclaims Himself as “the Son of God.” The 
answer to the Baptist’s inquiry showed that in Him the pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament were fulfilled, and that they were 
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blessed who, discerning this, were not offended in Him. But 
to say, as He now did, that God was His Father, was the great 
offence ; and the history in this part closes with the indignant 
words of those who would see in Him only “the son of the 
carpenter.” 

y. Asa contrast, we have in the next division (xiv.—xvi. 20) 
two confessions that He was “ the Son of God.” The first wes 
made by those who, after witnessing the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the calming of the storm on the sea of Tiberias, 
were constrained to own in Him the Creator and Lord of the 
universe. The second was by St. Peter, as the spokesman of 
the twelve. They had been learning from the lips of Jesus 
that it was in vain to put doctrines of men in place of the com- 
mandments of God, and to call that by the name of worship; 
that from the heart of man only cometh that which really 
defileth ; while by His deeds of mercy toward the Canaanitish 
mother, and to the four thousand who followed Him on the 
other side of Gennesaret, they had learnt that others than the 
children of the older covenant would be partakers of the new 
kingdom ; they had heard Christ rebuke the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and had been warned by Him against the doctrines 
of such teachers—men who were wilfully blinded, and could 
not discern the signs of the times ; and now, when they were 
asked, “ Whom say ye that Iam?” there came forth evidence 
that the first part of their lesson had been learnt in the words, 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

And now begins that other lesson, that Christ must suffer ; 
a lesson even harder to grasp than the former. St. Matthew 
makes Christ repeat it four times. 

First (xvi. 21—28), we read, “ From this time forth began 
Jesus to show to His disciples how that . . . He must suffer.” 
We see Peter’s resentment of such a thought, which Christ 
chides with the lesson that not only He, but all who follow 
Him, must bear the cross. 

Then (xvii—xx. 16), immediately after the glory of the 
Transfiguration, and the manifestation of Divine power in the 
cure of the lunatic child, the prediction of the passion is 
repeated, and is followed by the willing payment of tribute, and 
many other lessons of humility, forgiveness of injuries, and 
sacrifice of self, and the warning that in the kingdom, when the 
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Son of man shall sit on the throne of His glory, many that are 
first shall be last, and the last first. 

The third prediction is uttered (xx. 17—19) just as they 
are about to go up to Jerusalem. This is followed (xx. 20— 
xxv. 46) by the request of the mother of the sons of Zebedee, 
which evokes further teaching of lowliness. The blind men 
on the way hail Jesus as the Son of David, and He rides 
in triumph into Jerusalem. He purifies the temple, and 
triumphs also in His conferences with chief priests and elders, 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and lawyers, and pronounces solemn woes 
on the hypocrisy of those who sat in the seat of Moses, but did 
their works only to be seen of men. Then to His disciples He 
speaks much of the destruction of Jerusalem, of the end of the 
world, and the nature of the judgment at the last day. 

For the last time, two days before the passover-tide, Jesus again 
foretells His coming death (xxvi.—xxviii.), and the evangelist 
follows this with the details of the betrayal, the passover feast, 
the agony, the arrest, trial and death, the rending of the veil 
of the temple, and those other signs, which forced even the 
centurion to say, “ Truly this was the Son of God.” The 
resurrection is briefly narrated, and the commission to the 
Apostles proclaims the Divinity of the speaker: “ All power 


is given unto Me in heaven and in earth ;” and that He is still 
“Immanuel”: “Lo, J am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 


It remains to mention those matters in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
which are peculiar to his narrative. These are the coming of 
the wise men from the East, the massacre of the children at 
Bethlehem, the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, and their 
return to Nazareth; then the coming of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees to be baptized of John, Peter’s request that he might 
come to Jesus on the water, the payment of tribute by Christ, 
the thirty pieces of silver paid to Judas, as also that traitor’s 
remorse and death, the dream of Pilate’s wife, the rising from 
the grave of the saints in Jerusalem, the watch set at Christ’s 
sepulchre, the bribing of the soldiers, and the earthquake Ethie 
the resurrection. 

It is a feature of St. Matthew's Gospel, that he preserves 
several discourses not recorded by the other evangelists. Such 
are the Sermon on the mount, the discourse on humility in 
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ch. xviii, the connected denunciations of the scribes and Pha- 
risees in ch. xxiii, the description of the last judgment (xxv.), 
and the apostolic commission (xxviii.). Smaller speeches are 
the invitation to the heavy laden (xi.), the warning against idle 
words (xii.), the blessing pronounced on St. Peter after his 
confession (xvi.), as well as those solemn words about the 
rejection of the Jews (xxi.). 

Two miracles are peculiar to St. Matthew’s narrative : the 
cure of the two blind men (ix.), and the finding of the piece of 
money in the fish’s mouth (xvii.) ; and ten parables, viz., of the 
tares, the hid treasure, the pearl of great price, the draw-net, the 
unmerciful servant, the labourers in the vineyard, the two sons, 
the marriage of the king’s son, the wise and foolish virgins, and. 
its fellow-parable of the talents. 


Ohe Christiay Altar. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD FIRMSTONE, M.A., RECTOR OF 
WYKE, WINCHESTER. 


A STupY oF HEB, XIII. 10—1I7. 


I AM about to assume, for the purpose of this paper, a postulate 
which many would refuse to allow, and which it would be 
difficult to prove, viz., that in these words the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews means exactly what he says, and 
authoritatively asserts on behalf of Christians that “we have 
an altar.” I do not doubt, though I might be unable to prove, 
that the writer is, in these verses, alluding to the sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist ; and therefore that it is perfectly open to 
us all to use the word “altar” in the designation of that 
which some prefer to call the Holy, or the Communion, 
“ Table ”—a name for which also we have the clear authority 
of Scripture (1 Cor. x. 21). 

And if our own Church abstains from the use of this word 
altar in her reformed Communion Office, it does not follow that 
she denies the right, but rather that she doubts the wisdom, 
under the circumstances then present, of using it. Whatever 
interest this paper may have, therefore, must plainly centre 
upon the meaning of the word altar; that is, on the answers 
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to be given to the two questions, (1) What kind of altar have 
we? and (2) What is offered upon it ? 

In attempting to answer the former question, we naturally 
turn, first of all, to the Greek. But the word used, though 
suggestive, does not help us much. It is PvovagdTHpvor, little 
known, if at all, in classic Greek, but frequent in the LXX., 
in the New Testament, and in such writers as Philo; whence we 
may infer that it is Hebraic or Alexandrian Greek, and has a 
peculiarly Biblical character. Looking, then, at the passages 
in the LXX. where it occurs, we find it applied to two altars 
entirely distinct in use and purpose—the great altar of burnt- 
offering and the altar of incense. The former was to be made 
at first of earth or unhewn stone (Exod. xx. 24, 25), but after- 
wards of wood overlaid with brass, and was five cubits square 
in the tabernacle (Exod. xxvii. 1), and twenty cubits square 
afterwards in Solomon’s Temple (2 Chron. iv. 1). The Jatter 
was only one cubit square (Exod. xxx. I, xxxvii. 25), and was 
made also of wood, but overlaid with pure gold, and is called 
(2 Chron. iv. 19) “the golden altar.”’ Again, when the altar 
spoken of is a heathen one (as in Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3), or one 
on which nothing is intended to be. offered (as ed, the altar 
of “witness,” in Josh. xxiii, 10, etc.), it is not always called 
Ovo.acTyp.ov, but often Bapos, a remark which applies to the 
New Testament also, where the altar which St. Paul found at 
Athens with the inscription, “To an unknown god,” is Bapos; 
the only passage, I believe, in which the word occurs. It may 
reasonably be inferred, therefore, that the Christian altar is 
one dedicated to the Lord Jehovah, and one on which offerings 
are intended to be made. But when we look at such passages 
as (Mal. i. 11), “In every place incense shall be offered unto 
My Name, and a pure offering,” prefaced as it is by the 
promise, “From the rising of the sun, even to the going down 
of the same, My Name shall be great among the Gentiles ;” 
and when we compare two passages in the Apocalypse, where 
the heavenly altar is mentioned, on which (Rev. viii. 3) nothing 
is offered but the “much incense” added by the Angel of 
mediation to the prayers of the saints, and which is (Rev. ix. 
13) a “golden altar,” there appears a primd facie presumption 
that it is the altar of incense, and not of burnt-offering, that 
semains to us, the latter being done away in Christ, together 
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with the “handwriting of ordinances” that governed and regu- 
lated it, while the former is retained in the spiritual sense 
exemplified in Ps. cxli. 2, Rev. v. 8. It may be objected that 
the passage (Heb. xiii. 10) speaks of “eating” of, or rather 
from, the altar, an expression which could not be applied to 
the altar of incense, since nothing eatable was f¢here offered. 
But a closer examination of the context will, I think, solve 
this difficulty, and show that what is here in the writer’s thought 
is the feast that followed certain sacrifices, and constituted 
participation in them (1 Cor. x. 18); while in the “altar” his 
mind passes, as it were, through the representative sacrament 
to the eternal verity thereby shown or announced (see 1 Cor. 
xi. 26)—the Cross itself. He has been led to his statements 
on this matter—in a way with which we are familiar in the 
writings of St. Paul—by what seems a mere verbal connection 
with ver. 9. Exhorting the Hebrew church to unity, he warns 
them against being carried about with divers and_ strange 
doctrines, meaning evidently Jewish traditions ; “for it is good 
that the heart be established by grace, not by meats, wherein 
they that occupied themselves were not profited” (Rev. Vers.). 
That is, I suppose, that they must, as St. Paul writes (Eph. iv: 
3), “endeavour to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace,”—-a much greater and harder thing than to keep the 
unity of the letter, as the Jews sought to do, in the bond of a 
common ceremonial, and of sacrifices which they who ate had 
communion with the altar (1 Cor. x. 18). Those sacrificial 
“meats” might unite “Israel after the flesh” by the strong 
tie of a national religion, just as “the blood of bulls and goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean,” might 
“ sanctify to the purifying of the flesh” (ix. 13) ; but something 
more was needed to stablish the heart with grace—to purge 
the conscience from dead works to serve the living God—to 
unite all nations in the bonds of a common faith. And as his 
own words (ver. 9) bring some such thoughts as these into the 
writer’s mind, he sees that “something more” in the Cross of 
Christ—the true altar, and one so much holier and more divine 
than theirs, that the very priests who serve the tabernacle 
(the word temple—tepov or vdos—is never used in this 
Epistle) “have no right to eat ” from it, or share the feast 


which follows the sacrifice. 
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But then this mention of eating leads to another train of 
thought. Under the law, “the bodies of those beasts whose 
blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin” 
were not to be eaten at all (see Lev. iv. 7, 12, vi. 30, etc.). They 
were to be burnt outside the camp, after the blood had been seven 
times sprinkled “ before the vail,” some of it put upon the horns of 
the altar of incense, and all the rest poured out “at the bottom of 
the altar of burnt-offering,”’ on which the fat and certain pre- 
scribed portions were burnt. Of ¢hese sacrifices, therefore, no 
man had aright to eat. Now the writer has already described 
Christ, in the character of our High Priest, as having entered 
into the Holy Place, or sanctuary, with His own blood (ix. 
11, 24); and could not therefore have had in his mind the 
eaiing of His Body by any szbstantial presence of it on the 
altar. For he goes on to declare explicitly that the type was 
fulfilled in Him. “Wherefore Jesus also, that He might 
sanctify the people through His own blood ”—the blood that 
was first sprinkled from hands and feet and brow, put (figu- 
ratively) on the horns of the altar of incense, when He com- 
mended His Spirit into the Father’s hands, and all poured out 
from His cleft side at the bottom of the altar of burnt-offering, 
z.e. the cross—Jesus also “suffered without the gate.” His body, 
like the bodies of the beasts sacrificed as atonements for sin, 
ws there consumed, as it were, by the fire of the Divine wrath 
against that sin of the world which it represented and bore. The 
body of His humiliation—the body which God prepared Him 
(LXX.,, Ps. xl. 6) that it might be sacrificed—perished there and 
then. “Crucified through weakness” (2 Cor. xiii. 4), all its 
blood poured out, the Victim was no more. All that could be 
sacrificed had been sacrificed. Raised in power, incorruptible, 
glorious, impassible, no longer capable of that “ shedding of 
blood,” without which is no remission, the body of Christ could 
never more be a sacrifice for sin “in which the priest doth offer 
Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain or 
guilt.”. And surely nothing less than this is taught in such 
passages as “ Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more; 
death hath no more dominion over Him ” (Rom. vi. 9). “There 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sin” (Heb. x. 26). “By one 
offering He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified” 
(Heb. x. 14). “ Having offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, 
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He sat down on the right hand of God,” our Prophet, Priest, 
and King, but never more our sacrifice (Heb. x. 12). Assuredly 
the writer of such sentences as these could not be thinking 
of any renewal or repetition of Christ’s sacrifice, or any (substan- 
tial) eating of His body. 

What, then, does he mean by this mention of eating from the 
altar? He is manifestly alluding to those oblations—peace- 
offerings, thanksgiving offerings, and the like—in which, as in 
the Passover, the mode of participation was by eating (see Lev. 
Vil. 15, Xxil. 30; Exod. xii., esp. ver. 43). Of these a stated 
portion was to be consumed by fire, and the remainder not 
offered on the altar at all, but eaten the same day. And “they 
that eat of the sacrifices are partakers of (have communion with, 
Rev. Vers.) the altar ;” so that there is here a shadowing forth 
of that sacrament in which Christians, eating of the bread and 
wine which have been offered, but not sacrificed, are partakers 
of the true altar—the cross and passion of Christ—whose body 
was broken and whose blood was shed thereon. “For He is 
our peace” (Eph. ii. 14) ; and the very name Eucharist, more 
general even than Communion in the primitive Church, and 
quite as early, since both expressions are used by St. Paul (see 
1 Cor. x. 16, compared with xiv. 16, 17), proves how insepa- 
rable was the idea of thanksgiving from the sacrament. Now 
it was not at the altar, nor from off the altar, that such sacri- 
fices were eaten, but at tables, like other food ; and it may be 
that St.Paul, when.he wrote, (1 Cor, x,-21):“ the Lord’s table 
and the table of devils” (see also 1 Cor. viii. 10), having in his 
thoughts a feast, and not a sacrifice, was yet speaking of the 
very same eating or communion as the writer to the Hebrews 
in the passage more immediately before us, and not merely of 
the dydzn, or love-feast. Such, at all events, I am convinced, 
is the meaning of the latter writer: “In the holy feast, in 
which we Christians celebrate and set forth the altar of Christ's 
cross, eating our peace-offering with gladness and singleness of 
heart, and being made partakers of His death to sin, they who 
serve the tabernacle and reject the true sanctuary and the true 
Priest have no right to share.” 

And now, after a momentary following up of the line of 
thought suggested by Jesus having “ suffered without the gate,” 
in words which recall, if they are not founded on, the Lord's 
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saying, “ Wheresoever the body is, thither will the eagles be 
gathered together ”——an exhortation to “go forth unto Him 
without the gate, bearing His reproach,” seeing that our true 
home, our continuing city, is not here, but to come—the author 
proceeds, “By Him therefore,” once and once for all our sac- 
rifice, now and evermore our High Priest—through Him, the 
one Mediator between God and man—“ let us offer the sacri- 
fice.’ But what sacrifice? not one of flesh and blood, not a 
meat-offering, or a peace-offering, much less a sin-offering, such 
as was brought to the great brazen altar, but “the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, the fruit of our lips giving thanks 
to His Name,”—where, observe, the word “giving thanks,” in 
the original, is in agreement with “lips,” and the Revised 
Version rightly translates “the fruit of lips which make con- 
fession to His Name.” There is manifest allusion to the 
words of Hosea (xiv. 2), where the Hebrew has “calves,” 
rendered in LXX. xaprov “fruit,” of our lips; and perhaps 
also to such passages as those in Ps. 1, “ Offer unto God 
thanksgiving, and pay thy vows unto the Most High;” and 
again, “ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth Me,’—words which, 
like many others even in the Old Testament, seem intended to 
draw mankind away from the gross, fleshly sacrifices, “ the 
burnt-offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts” (Isa. i. 11), 
to those “spiritual sacrifices” of which St. Peter speaks (1 Pet. 
ii. 3). By these we may worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth, neither on Gerizim nor at Jerusalem, neither in church 
nor in chamber exclusively; for these are the “incense” and 
the “pure offering” of which the prophet Malachi foretold 
that they should be offered “in every place.’ But these sacri- 
fices belong not to the altar of burnt-offering, but to that of 
incense, as we have seen by the passages already cited from 
the Apocalypse. There is therefore, it appears to me, a deep 
significance in the fact that the words table and altar are both 
applied in Holy Scripture and in the primitive Church to that 
structure on which (as table) is set forth the feast of the peace- 
offering, by eating which the faithful are made partakers of the 
altar, or sharers in the cross of Christ ; and on which, again 
(as altar of incense), is offered up the spiritual “sacrifice of 
praise to God continually.” But the notion of any atonement 
or offering for sin being made at that table or that altar is 
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absolutely precluded by the terms of the verses we are con- 
sidering, and is repugnant to, if not contradicted by, every 
allusion to the sacrament of the Eucharist in Holy Scripture.* 

I would therefore answer our two questions, “ What kind 
of altar have we?” and “ What is offered thereon?” in this 
way. The Christian altar is of the nature of the altar of 
incense, by which it was typified, as the cross of Christ was by 
the altar of burnt-offering ; and that which is offered upon it 
is the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, which is likened to, 
and expressed under the figure of, incense, both in the Old 
Testament and the New (see Ps. cxli. 2; Rev. v. 8)—a spiritual, 
and in no sense a bodily, sacrifice, but the “calves” or “ fruit ” 
of lips which confess to God’s great Name. 

But the writer to the Hebrews does not stop here. He goes 
on to enlarge upon this point, and to show more fully the 
nature of the sacrifice. It is the fruit, not alone of lips con- 
fessing, but of hands working and hearts loving and sympathiz- 
ing. “Todo good and to communicate forget not” (literally, 
“Of well-doing and sharing be not unmindful”); “for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.” And this surely is the 
essential idea of sacrifice (as Dean Goulburn has said)—the 
offering to God of something with which He is well pleased— 
in contradistinction to the vulgar and fleshly notion which the 
writer (Heb. x. 5, 8) has already repudiated in the appropriate 
words of Ps. xl. “Sacrifice and offering and burnt-offerings 
and offerings for sin Thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure 
therein.” The idea of all such sacrifice is plainly eliminated 
from his view of the Christian altar, and that of the spiritual 
sacrifices, praise and thanksgiving, doing good and communi- 
cating, is substituted for it—the incense and pure offering of 
Malachi, and the “pure religion (@pyoxeta) and undefiled before 
God,” of St. James. Now for such offerings as these no special 
altar is needed, and no earthly priest is indispensable. Every 
Christian man and woman who comes to the Lord’s table with 
a loving, faithful, thankful heart, is partaker of the altar, ze, of 
the cross of Christ ; and to such that table is itself an altar of 

* Tt has always seemed to me that the mere fact of the cup being presented on the 
holy table, and then divided among the worshippers, is absolutely fatal to the sacrificial 


theory. What could be more contrary to the Levitical ordinances than the offering of 
blood zfon the altar? or what more repugnant to the whole law of sacrifice than 


drinking it? 
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incense, at which they, as a holy, a royal priesthood (1 Pet. 
ii. 5, 9), “offer spiritual sacrifices, holy, acceptable to God 
through Christ Jesus;” showing forth “the praises of Him who 
called them out of darkness into His marvellous light.” 

Upon the whole, therefore, the Church of England seems to 
me not only to have exercised a wise discretion “ for the present 
distress” in leaving out the word altar from her Communion 
Office, while not denying the right, asserted by Hooker, R. Baxter, 
and other writers, of using it; but also to have preserved without 
it the essential idea of the sacrament, both as a partaking of the 
cross and passion of Christ by means of eating the peace-offering, 
and as itself a spiritual sacrifice (which, like the “incense” in 
Malachi, is offered in every place), consisting of praise and 
thanksgiving, of well-doing and communicating to the wants 
and necessities of others. For the first of these ideas we have 
a table, at which, Christ our Passover having been sacrificed for 
us (the original is ér¥@n, aorist, 1 Cor. v. 6), we keep the feast 
for the special appointed commemoration of Him (ets Thy env 
avapynow, Luke xxii. 19, much stronger and more precise 
than “in remembrance of Me”). For the second we have an 
altar, not of burnt-offering, but of incense, in every place where 
faithful, loving hearts pour out their thankful praise, and devote 
themselves to God. And each of these ideas is distinctly pre- 
sent in our own Church’s Office; the first in the rule that “ four, 
or three at the least, shall communicate with the priest,” that 
there may be a “partaking” at the table; the second in the 
prayer that God will “accept this our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving,” and in the solemn offering of “ourselves, our 
souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and /ively sacri- 
fice,’—a sacrifice, that is, made not by dying, but by living to 
the glory of God. In the same spirit the Office for the Com- 
munion of the sick repudiates the idea of any special altar being 
indispensable to the due celebration of the Eucharist, by ordering 
that there shall be “a convenient place in the sick man’s house,” 
and “all things necessary so prepared that the curate may 
reverently minister” then and there ; while the twenty-seventh 
Article (implicitly at least) forbids the sacrament to be “reserved” 
or “carried about,” evidently in order to discourage the idea that 
it must first be offered on the altar in church. Still more pointed 
and decisive is the direction that in case a sick person, “by any 
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just impediment, do not receive the sacrament of Christ’s Body 
and: Blood, the curate shall instruct him that, if he do truly 
repent him of his sins, and steadfastly believe that Jesus Christ 
hath suffered death upon the cross for his redemption, earnestly 
remembering the benefits he hath thereby, and giving Him 
thanks therefore, he doth eat and drink the Body and Blood of 
our Saviour Christ profitably to his soul’s health, although he 
do not receive the sacrament with his mouth.” That is, such 
a person spiritually eating the peace-offering (“being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ ”) 
is partaker of the altar, the cross of Christ, and himself offers 
the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving on the incense altar in 
his own heart. So utterly does the Church of England—tre- 
curring to the primitive belief and practice—reject the notion 
of any material altar, or any material sacrifice, being necessary 
either for the due celebration or the full reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. And if it be asked, How then are we to account for 
the undoubtedly early (third century) development of what may 
be called the sacerdotal and sacrificial idea of the sacrament of 
the altar? I would ask in return, Is it a new thing for man, 
“vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind,” and “dwelling in the 
things which he hath seen” (Col. ii. 18, Rev. Vers.), to obtrude 
carnal ideas upon spiritual teaching, and obscure Divine truth 
by human tradition? And further, which is the more credible, 
that superstitious ideas and usages should have crept in, and 
overspread (more or less) the whole Church, so far as we can 
now trace; or, that the Evangelists who narrate the zstztution 
of the sacrament, the Apostle who describes its use (already 
corrupted, not on the side of superstition, but on that of irrever- 
ence, in the Corinthian church), and he who, whether another 
or the same, asserts to the Hebrews the existence and the 
superiority of a Christian altar and Christian sacrifices, should 
one and all pass over in absolute silence, if they knew anything 
of them, a fact so transcendently solemn, and a doctrine so un- 
speakably important, as that in the Eucharist there is, in any 
sense, a sacrifice of Christ for the sins of men? 

To sum up, then, it seems to me that in this holy sacrament 
“we have an altar,’ notwithstanding the scrupulous avoidance 
of this word by our own Church in her Communion Office, and 
are fully entitled to the use of that ancient name. But it is 
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not an altar like that of burnt-offering in the tabernacle or the 
temple, an “altar that sanctifieth the gifts,’ and which must 
stand only in one particular place; rather, it is sanctified 
by the gifts, the incense, and pure offering (see Exod, xxx. 
2%, etc.), the praise and thanksgiving, the souls and bodies of the 
faithful, humble, and loving, there presented before the Lord ; 
and it may stand “in every place” where two or three are 
gathered together in Christ’s name, to worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. Regarded as that to which believers 
assemble to receive the Communion of Christ’s Body and Blood, 
it is a table where they who eat the sacrifices—the peace-offering 
—are partakers of the true altar, that is, of the cross of Christ. 
Regarded as that to which they resort to offer “ spiritual sacri- 
fices,” it is an altar of incense, from which ascends “the sacrifice 
of praise to God continually, the fruit of lips that make con- 
fession to His name.’ And this praise, this confession, is 
evidenced by those further sacrifices with which God is well 
pleased, “to do good and to communicate,” without which the 
former would be no better than drawing nigh unto God with 
our lips while our hearts are far from Him. This is the thought 
which lies at the root of the offertory, or collection of alms, 
made in the most ancient, as well as in modern, churches 
during the Communion service ; but the very fact that, by our 
Lord’s institution, the sacrament was to be eaten, takes out of 
it altogether the character of an atonement or sacrifice forsin. 

Since His blood was brought by Himself—the great High Priest, 
who is passed into the heavens—into the sanctuary, the true 
holy place, for sin, the sacrifice thus offered may not be eaten, 
and cannot be repeated. 

It is not ¢hat body which was sacrificed on the cross which 
is offered, nor t#at which is eaten, in the Eucharist. What is 
offered is “ourselves, our souls, and bodies,” presented with the 
“incense” of praise and thanksgiving, the “ pure offering” of 
“all such good works as God hath prepared for us to walk in,” 
and testified, by lips of confession, hands of well-doing, hearts 
of love: what is eaten is not the body and blood of a dead 
Christ, received by the mouth, and assimilated as bodily food 
—meats which could not profit—but the flesh and blood, the 
essence and life, of a living Lord, received by faith and spi- 
ritually assimilated, inwardly digested, by minds stayed on God. 
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B “Gurates’ Pension Fund.” 


BY THE REV. EDWIN R. WARD, CURATE OF ELMLEY LOVETT, DROITWICH. 


IN a magazine which has so many readers amongst the younger clergy 
of the Church of England I wish to propose the establishment of a 
curates’ pension fund, which would, in my opinion, greatly tend to the 
welfare of the Church in general, and curates in particular. Surely if 
the Church of England is successfully to combat the assaults of her 
adversaries, she must take the present opportunity of “setting her — 
house in order” by reforming abuses, and adopting measures that will 
further increase the efficiency of her clergy. 

I. The need of such a fund. The Civil Service clerk at sixty years of 
age can retire on a pension, which, as a rule, equals two-thirds of his 
official salary. Officers in the army and navy, on attaining a certain 
age, are allowed to retire on adequate pensions, paid out of the national 
exchequer. The Church, sad to say, has no retiring pension for HER 
officers. The hard-worked curates of sixty, seventy, or even eighty years 
of age, who are still unbeneficed, have to struggle on as best they can. 
If they are fortunate enough, they may perhaps get an annual grant of 
450 from the “Curates’ Augmentation Fund; ” but that excellent society, 
for want of means, is obliged to reject the claims of many eligible appli- 
cants. The aged curate, who has served his Lord and Master long and 
faithfully, has nothing to look forward to in old age as a matter of 
certainty. Nor is this all, for with advancing years his stipend decreases 
instead of increases; so that, to quote the words of the secretary of the 
society just referred to, ‘‘ whilst the average stipend of the curate of 
fifteen years’ service is £136 per annum, there is a steady decrease of 
about #1 each year, until the average stipend of the curates of over 
fifty years’ service is but 4 100 per annum.” 

Is there no remedy by which the small stipend of a curate, say of 
sixty years of age and upwards, may receive a supplementary addition 
by means of a pension fund, and thus give a curate help at a time when 
he most sorely needs it? For want of such a remedy scores of curates 
drop into premature graves, worn out with severe struggles to keep 
themselves and their families alive. The spiritual ripeness and expe: 
rience which would still do a few years’ more quiet and useful work is: 
lost to the Church, and our adversaries justly taunt us with neglecting 
to provide for those who thus wear themselves out in the ill-paid ranks 
of the Church militant. 
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In the face of such facts as these, is it any wonder that parents show 
an increasing dislike to dedicate their sons to the ministry of a Church 
which as a Jody so neglects the temporal interests of her aged ministers? 
To show that my picture of what does happen is not overdrawn, T may 
quote the following instance from a letter lately received from a brother 
curate :— 

““T have just heard of an old friend over sixty, long time curate in 
charge, who, on the appointment of a new vicar, was unable to find a 
new sphere of work, and after months of suffering died, map, penniless, 
leaving his widow and family destitute. Such things are a disgrace to 
us as a nation and Church.” 

My brethren of the clergy and laity, these things ought not so to be, 
and this is the proposed remedy which I would lay before you to do 
away with the existing state of poverty amongst old curates, who, for 
want of private interest, are unable to obtain preferment. 

The curates must help themselves. We live in an age of self-help, and 
I would endeavour to call that laudable spirit into active work amongst 
the curates of the Church of England. 

Il. How the need can be supplied, ‘Heaven helps those who help 
themselves” is a true maxim. 

1. Let all curates be invited to subscribe a mndmum subscription of 
55. a year towards the establishment of a curates’ pension fund. In 
the event of a subscribing curate obtaining a living, his subscription 
should lapse to the fund in aid of his less fortunate brethren. These 
ex-curates’ subscriptions would form an increasing means of support, and 
the fund would also be recruited at the other end of the scale by the 
admission of newly ordained deacons as subscribers. 

2, If six thousand curates subscribed only 5s. each, these subscriptions 
would amount to £1,500, to which might be added at least £500 a 
year from church collections, making £2,000 as the yearly income of 
the fund. If each rector or vicar who employed a curate or curates 
would give an annual offertory, these offertories, together with a few 
subscriptions from the laity, would materially increase the fund. 

Allow this £2,000 to accumulate for two years to form a capital, 
which, invested at 4 per cent., would give £160 per annum, an amount 
sufficient to pay the working expenses in collecting funds for and dis- 
tributing these pensions. At the end of the third year’s subscriptions 
pensions might be paid. I reckon that 6,000 unbeneficed clergy would 
be eligible as subscribers; for Mr. Halcombe, in his valuable pamphlet, 
“The Clergy: too many and too few,” gives the number of licensed 
curates in 1878 as 5,281, and 4,300 unattached. 
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Now the number of licensed curates has certainly increased rather 
than decreased since the year 1878, besides which some of the four 
thousand or five thousand unattached clergy would be eligible as sub- 
scribers and pensioners, by reason of their previous length of parochial 
service. Ido not therefore think that I am far wrong in stating that 
six thousand curates would be eligible as subscribers. Whether they 
would voluntarily tax themselves to the small amount of 5s. a year for 
the purposes of the fund remains to be proved. 

3- With a yearly income of £2.000 to distribute, the managers of 
the fund might commence by giving fifty pensions of £40 each. As the 
fund became better known and supported, the number of pensioners, 
and where necessary the amount of pensions, might be increased. At 
all events, even £40 a year would be a nice supplementary income to 
the stipend of an aged curate; and should the clergyman in question 
be past work altogether, £40 a year would keep a man from starvation. 

4. No curate should be admitted a pensioner under sixty vears of 
age, and with less than twenty years’ service; this twenty years’ service 
to have been parochial work of the Church of England. The time of 
clergymen employed as schoolmasters of to be counted therein. 

5. No one should be eligible for a pension unless a previous subscriber 
to the fund. 

III. Management of the fund. A curate collector should be appointed 
to act for each diocese. This “collector” should be elected by the 
diocesan curate subscribers to the fund, and his business would be to 
collect the yearly subscriptions, and transmit them to a secretary or 
treasurer. As the “Curates’ Augmentation Fund” Society already seeks 
to improve the pecuniary condition of curates, that Society might be 
induced to make the ‘‘curates’ pension fund” a department of their 
operations, in which case the election of deserving pensioners should 
rest with the council of the “Curates’ Augmentation Fund” in con- 
junction with the curate collectors above described. 

Whilst waiting for some existing Church Society to take this matter 
up, I shall be glad to co-operate with any of the clergy and laity towards 
the carrying out of this or some similar scheme. 

Surely with the Bible truth before us, that ‘‘the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,” all lovers of Christ’s Church in this land should strive to 
make the hire worthy of the labourer. 
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Gritorial and Church Homiletical Sortety’s Notices. 


All Literary communications to be addressed to the Editor, Clergyman’s 
Magazine, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


We should be thankful if any of our readers would send us, for possible 
suggestions in the future, bills announcing their courses of sermons for Lent, 
Holy Week, and Easter, for this or previous seasons. 


LE CRUIRIGS: 


The next Lecture of the Session will be delivered at the Chapter House, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, at three o’clock, on the afternoon of Tuesday, 


February 7th. 


Lecturer.—The Rev. EDWARD T. LEEKE, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 


Subject.“ The Clergyman as a Teacher of Christian Dogma.” 


March 7th. 


Lecturer.—The Rev. JOSEPH F. FENN, B.D., Honorary Canon of Glou- 
cester, Vicar of Christ Churca, Lansdowne, Cheltenham, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Subject.—“ Preaching in its relation to Contemporary Literature.” 


May 9th. 


Lecturer.—The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF CORK. 
Subject.—“ The Personal Influence of the Clergy.” 


Lectures have also been promised by— 


The Right Hon. and Most Rev. LORD PLUNKET, Bishop of Meath. 
The Reverend the MASTER OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
The Rev. E. V. HALL, M.A., Precentor of Worcester Cathedral. 


Of which particulars will be announced in due course. 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E. ; en- 
closing his subscription of Ios.,and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical 
designation or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his 
College. 


The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 
working expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 
donation. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Dart th 
Row, Blackheath, SE. ? rimou 
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Che Clerguman as a Teacher of Christin 
Hognw. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD T. LEEKE, M.A, CANON AND CHAN- 
CELLOR OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, 


A Lecture delivered to the Members of the Church Homiletical 
Society, in the Chapter House of St. Paul's Cathedral, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, February 7th, 1882; the Rev. Canon 
Barry, D.D., in the chair. 


I HAVE chosen an ambitious title for my lecture, but my excuse 
must be the importance of the subject. It is evident, with the 
least thought, that it is impossible to deliver an essay on a sub- 
ject such as this which shall lay any claim either to originality 
or completeness. The most that one can attempt (and this 
perhaps may seem presumptuous enough) is to call attention to 
facts that you are all acquainted with, but which one feels one- 
self continually in danger of neglecting, such neglect being most 
disastrous both to oneself and to those entrusted to one’s care. 
You will allow me to say that it is not from an idea that I 
possess any special knowledge or experience to qualify me to 
treat this subject that Iam here; but simply because I have 
been asked to give an address, and I believe that we clergymen 
cannot find anywhere a subject which wants more earnest 


attention on our part. 
VOL, XIV. 9 
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It is a patent fact, that if we take the verdict of the news- 
paper press, or the reviews, or society, or of the popular 
assembly, men are combining in an attack on dogma. “We 
will have religion, if you please, but not dogma,” is a common 
enough cry. Very many persons hold that dogma is a sort of 
excrescence requiring the surgeon’s knife, and interfering with 
the natural growth and symmetry of true religion. It may be 
worth while to quote actual words from a cheap and attractive- 
looking book, to be found on every railway bookstall for some 
years past (“Morality”: J. Platt, 1s.—a book written with a 
good deal of pretension, but full of ignorance and claptrap— 
that we may see something of what is offered to the people by 
those who deny Christian dogma: “ Men can only become 
moral by altering the basis of their religion. For the fall, 
substitute evolution; for Divine interposition, miracles and 
atonement, substitute ‘law ’—unvarying, everlasting ‘law —the 
same at the beginning of the world, now, and for ever; for the 
speculative theories and theologies built upon myths and legends, 
substitute ‘facts’ of the universe, the operations of nature, 
understandable by the intelligence of mankind ; and upon this 
basis build the religion of the nineteenth century” (p. 154). 
Again, “It is an awful thing to reflect upon, that thousands of 
our young men are drifting into indifferentism or scepticism, 
because the clergy will not boldly face the difficulty, discard 
tenets they must know to be not really tenable, and preach upon 
God’s works and His laws” (p. 155). Again, “We must put 
aside theology, creeds, miracles, fall, atonement, and appeal to 
man’s moral and religious faculties by the ‘ truths’ that Nature 
teaches” (p. 158). Again, “Banish all dogmas, and return to 
Christianity. Teach man to realize in its intensity the concep- 
tion of the universal Father, and let his soul become possessed 
by the idea of establishing on earth the kingdom of heaven ; 
a human brotherhood, the members of which should be united by 
bonds of filial and fraternal love, and by allegiance to their in- 
visible King” (p. 196). I have purposely quoted these words, 
as being the words of a man who is earnestly religious, and 
who reflects the feelings and more or less defined ideas of a vast 
number of people. Alas! if they come to know too late that 
all that sounds so attractive in such talk is due to Christian 
dogma, and too late awake from their pleasant dreams to find 
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themselves “left alone, and wearying in a land of sand and 
thorns !” 

Mr. Sadler, in his “ Emmanuel,” speaks of the “ unconcealed 
dislike which has been evinced for ‘dogmas,’ not only by those 
who are out of the pale of the Church of Christ, but by others, 
who, in the highest worship of the Church, profess their belief in 
these dogmas, and in this same worship praise God for the truths 
or facts which they involve. What are,” he goes on to ask, 
“the dogmas of the Church? What but the incarnation of the 
eternal Son, the atonement which He wrought upon the cross, 
His sitting at the right hand of God as our High Priest and 
Intercessor ; the acceptance of the penitent sinner, not because 
he has any good works in his hands, but because he casts 
himself on God’s mercy through Christ ; the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, and so, after the manner of a person, He strives 
within us, and is sinned against, and is grieved, and may depart 
from us. 

“These are ‘dogmas’ in one sense, just as they are ‘doc- 
trines’ in another sense, and ‘facts’ or ‘truths’ in another—the 
difference in the use of the terms being that the word ‘ dogma’ 
is usually restricted to the somewhat terse and guarded state- 
ments (in creeds or other ecclesiastical formularies) of these 
matters revealed to us by God, whilst doctrine is the word com- 
monly used for expressing the somewhat more diffuse and 
familiar teaching or exposition of the same matters ; which 
matters are, after all, facts, having as distinct an objective 
reality as any facts of history or natural science.” 

Since this address was fixed, I learnt that the subject chosen 
for treatment at the Islington Clerical Meeting last January 
was “The Importance of Clear Dogmatic Teaching.” This 
was divided into four heads: “ The Moral Government of God,” 
“The Person and Work of the Lord Jesus Christ,” “The Mode 
of Acceptance with God,” “The Work of the Holy Ghost in the 
Sanctification of Believers.” I commend to you the words of 
one of the speakers at that meeting, as an example of the 
teaching that is needed, if we would follow apostolic models, and 
meet the dangers to belief and practice in this and every age: 
m1 know,” says Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, “that in our teaching 
we cannot pass by Bethlehem, or Nazareth, or the fords of 
Jordan, or the wilderness of temptation, or the hills and valleys 
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of Judza and Galilee, or the synagogues of Capernaum, or the 
temple of Jerusalem ; nor, above all, can we forget 
‘There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 


Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all;’ 


nor pass by the open sepulchre, nor Olivet. But, if we would 
meet the scepticism of the present day, we must not seldom go 
back to a yet earlier truth, and proclaim Christ as the Creator, 
and that by the Word, Who was with God, and was God, were 
all things created, and that without Him was not anything made 
that was made.” 

There is no doubt at all that, if we take the New Testament 
as our guide, our office as preachers is to teach dogma, and to 
exhort men from tt. We are not to assume dogma, but to teach 
it; we are not to take it for granted that the facts are known 
and acknowledged, but we are to teach the facts—to reiterate 
them—to count them (as they are) the most important utter- 
ances that can fall from our lips. It is almost inconceivable 
what men who have no idea of doing anything but be orthodox 
are ignorant of. Dean Goulburn, in a pamphlet published 
some years ago on the Athanasian Creed, tells the following 
story :—“ It was not many years ago that I met (at a dinner 
party) an officer of religious mind and devout habits, who com- 
mented with great approval on the custom I had recently intro- 
‘duced into my church of singing the Nicene Creed. ‘What a 
glorious formulary it is!’ said he; ‘I regard it (with you) as a 
triumph-song of the Church, to be sung with thankfulness and 
joy. But what a pity that a mistake should have crept into it !’ 
I demurred to there being any mistake. ‘Oh, he said, ‘ you 
know what I mean. The words, “Begotten of the Father before 
all worlds,” are a mistake, put in by the monks, To his sincere 
surprise, I questioned both the monastic authorship of the 
words, and there being a mistake. He then said, ‘ Pray do not 
misunderstand me. I hold with you, and every other Christian, 
that our blessed Lord was born of a pure virgin, and that His 
birth made Him the begotten of the Father. But begotten 
before all worlds is a confusion of thought, put in by the monks’ 
I said I would write to him on the subject the next day. I 
did so, attempting to point out that if God’s Son was not His 
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Son previously to the Incarnation, the great proof and evidence 
of the Father’s love for us fails ; for if Christ was not from all 
eternity the only begotten of the Father, standing to Him in a 
mysterious relation, of which the filial relation among men is 
the shadow and the true exponent, what becomes of God’s 
love in giving Him up for us to a life of hardship and a death 
of shame and pain? This love, we all know, is the Gospel’s 
fundamental theme, as announced by its Divine Author : ‘ God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life’ It is only on this love of God, in giving so price- 
less a treasure as His Son on our behalf, that we found our hope 
of receiving any good thing at His hand.” Dean Goulburn 
goes on to say, “My friend acquiesced, and admitted his 
error.” 

Again, Mr. Sadler, in his “Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,” 
says, in regard to the dogma of our Lord’s Godhead, “ We have 
books written to invite men to come to Christ just as they are, 
to cast themselves upon Him, to wash themselves in His blood, 
and so on, and the writers of these books marvellously ignore 
the one thing which makes His blood to be saving. I may be 
told that these men ar2 quite orthodox on the Divinity of our 
Lord. No doubt they are, just as many a ‘legal’ teacher is 
quite orthodox on justification. But if we are to be guided by 
Scripture, it is not enough to be orthodox on this point. It 
must be brought out in the first place, for it is the first thing in. 
the New Testament.” 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians we have a grand example of 
the apostolic method of basing exhortation on dogma ; we are 
“to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called 37 swe 
are “to put away lying, and speak every man truth with his 
neighbour,’ because we are “ members of +Christ,” and) :so 
“ members one of another ;” we are to be “kind one to. another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another,” because we ourselves 
have been forgiven by God, “even as God also in Christ. forgave 
us.” And, to take the case of one special virtue, purity ; Sta 
Paul exhorts men to this on the ground that they have been 
grafted into the body of Christ. “Know ye not,” he writes in, 
t Cor. vi., “ that your bodies are the members of Christ? Shall 
I then take the members of Christ, and make them the members 
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of an harlot? God forbid.” And this motive is not brought 
forward once only, but again and again. 

“ But,” you will say, “we do teach dogma, and rest our exhor- 
tations upon it.” Not always! at least, there are many books 
in which the great scriptural motive for personal holiness and 
social duties is strangely ignored. I came across a notable in- 
stance of this the other day, in reading a very useful book for 
young men, by Rev. G. Everard, “ Strong and Free.” In it I 
find such texts as Heb. xiii. 4, “ Fornicators and adulterers God 
will judge,” and as Col. iii. 5, 6, “ Mortify therefore your members 
which are upon the earth;. . . . for which things’ sake cometh 
the wrath of God on the children of disobedience ;” but I do not 
find the meaning of the “therefore” brought out, the fact that 
they whom the Apostle thus exhorts to holiness he exhorts on 
the ground that they had already been buried and raised with 
Christ in baptism. I find again that “in deeds of impurity 
there is a threefold sin—sin against a holy God, sin against our 
fellow-creatures, sin against yourself ;” but I do not find any 
mention of the motive urged in 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, or in 1 Cor. 
vi. 15——20, or in other passages of Holy Scripture. 

We are afraid, possibly, that too much dogma may disgust 
people. We may find it easier to base our exhortations upon 
lower grounds, upon facts which make no demand upon the faith 
of our hearers. We may think it will go further to tell men to 
be pure, because purity means health ; or to be temperate in 
food and drink, because they will thus have more money in their 
pockets at the year’s end, than to urge them to be temperate 
and pure because their bodies are “temples of the Holy Ghost” 
—a fact which they might question or scorn. We hear men 
speaking so beautifully about the brotherhood of humanity and 
of purity, that we feel inclined to follow them in giving up or 
ignoring Christian dogma in treating of these subjects. Fools 
that we are! The brotherhood grows out of a Fatherhood ; 
purity finds its motive and its aim in the Incarnation. Those 
even who would destroy dogma feel that they must find some- 
where else sanctions powerful enough to hold us back from the 
tyranny of passion. “Mr. Herbert Spencer admits that there 
is some danger for morals in the new time coming, unless fresh 
reserves of moral sanctions are brought up in time from the 
camp of evolution and of science. He has hurried forward his 
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work on ethics, on the very ground that the supernatural sup- 
ports and sanctions of morals being swept away, there is a 
danger of men supposing that there ave no moral standards or 
sanctions.” * Mr. Platt’s remedy is, “Find out this spot of 
goodness in every man, and give him a something in himself, a 
living, active power, that would curb and quench the hot passions 
which have torn and harassed him; and thereby, by giving him 
different views of life, we change his desires, objects, and aims 
of life.” Take away (that is) the incarnation, the atonement, 
the resurrection, the inward presence of the Eternal Spirit, and 
give us in return a something in a man’s self, grand enough 
indeed when seen in the light of Christian dogma to be from 
heaven, but otherwise powerless against the impulses of depraved 
passion. 

There are three questions under which we may well range 
our thoughts to-day. I. Wyy are we clergy to be teachers of 
dogma? II. What are the dogmas we are toteach? III. How 
are we to teach? 

I. Why are we clergy to be teachers of dogma? 

1. Because it is the method of teaching adopted by the 
Apostles, who are to be our models. We have already spoken 
of this. 

2. Because it is for God’s glory. “Selfishness,” writes Canon 
Liddon (University Sermons, i. 11), “is never less attractive 
than when it would leave its imprint on the sacred structure of 
theology. Yet we are not unfrequently confronted by systems 
in which the assurance, or satisfaction, or consciousness of the 
believer is made the centre of a theological panorama, while 
the revealed nature or economies of God are banished to its 
circumference. Thus, for example, the sense of acceptance 
demands a theory of justification ; the doctrine of justification 
requires a doctrine of the atonement ; the atonement is insuffi- 
cient unless the victim be Divine; the Divinity of the Saviour 
necessitates the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, if it is to be 
held consistently with the primal truth of the unity of God, ssn 
To the apostolic Christian, the being of God, the natures and 
Person of Jesus Christ, the mysteries of His human life and His 
seat at the right hand of the Majesty on high, are precious for 
a higher reason than any which is merely personal... . We 
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praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we glorify Thee, 
we give thanks to Thee,’ not simply for Thy mercies to usward, 
but that Thou art what Thou art. We give thanks to Thee 
‘for Thy great glory, propter magnam gloriam tuam. Here, 
surely, is sufficient reason, were there no other, for setting the 
objective facts of Christianity in the forefront of all our teaching. 
3. Because in Christian dogma we find (as we have already 
seen) the true motive for a Christian life ; because here are the 
infinite reserves of almighty power against which the hosts of 
the evil one may dash themselves in vain. Canon Liddon 
writes again (University Sermons, i. 13), “We do not always 
go right, in virtue of a predominant instinct which makes right 
under all circumstances the natural and easy course to us. 
Do not let us deceive ourselves; we need motives, strong 
motives, one and all of us. We need them for purposes of 
action and for purposes of dogged resistance. A few strong 
motives, perhaps, are better than many weak ones. A few 
primal truths, to us indisputable, again and again examined 
and proved, and burnished like well-prized weapons, by an 
admiration which will not tire of handling them; ... . these 
are assuredly part of the inner furniture of every Christian who 
hopes to pass through this world without forfeiting the next.” 
This time last year I had a paper sent me with a’ vicar’s 
address to his parishioners concerning the keeping of Lent. In 
it occurred the following words: “ Must not our confession be, 
as we look back upon the use we have made of Lent in past 
years, that, however good were our intentions, we failed to 
obtain any real conquest over our besetting sins, and to make 
any advance in holiness? But why was this? In all pro- 
bability it was because we did not propose to ourselves any 
definite rules of life and conduct during Lent. We did not set 
ourselves a definite task to do; and so, for want of aim, the 
mark was missed.” Now of course there is a.great deal of truth 
in all this, but there is another and a greater reason why our 
efforts after the conquest of sin and an advance in holiness fail 
so constantly. It is not so much, it seems to me, that we do 
not set ourselves a definite task to do, as that we have not 
strength to do it ; it is not that the arrow was not aimed right, 
but that the nerveless arm failed to draw it to the head, and so 
it fell short. There is often too much of looking inwards. 
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We want to look outside and above, as well as within; and the 
look out and up must come first, and is the more important of 
the two. We want, by God’s grace, to win for ourselves and for 
our people more “ leverage” for the work which lies before us. 
What leverage can we gain? What are our motives? 
Let me simply recount a few of the passages in which they are 
set forth to us in Holy Scripture. “And God said, Let us make 


man in our image, after our likeness.” ‘ God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son.” “The Son of God, Who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me.” “ What! know ye not 


that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in 
you, which ye have of God? and ye are not your own ; for ye 
are bought with a price.” We cannot complain of want of 
“leverage” against sin, when God has given us this teaching for 
our people. We should surely see more fruit of our efforts, if 
they were made rather in the spirit of the words, “Lord, show 
me Thyself,’ than of the words, “ Lord, show me myself” 

II. What are the dogmas we are to teach ? 

None other than the old dogmas of the creeds of Christen- 
dom. If we would study them and our “ Pearson,” instead of 
some of the modern books that are so apt to take our attention 
and our time, we should be clearer teachers and more effective 
preachers. We have to learn more and more earnestly, and to 
teach more and more clearly, the doctrine of the Person of the 
Son of God. If we wish to preach Christ unto our people, we 
must preach to them the Divine Person and the Incarnation. 
If we want them to believe in Him, we must set Him forth to 
them ; if we would have them come to Him, we must tell them 
Who He is to whom they are to come. Surely, if we would set 
God first, and not human systems ; if we were ourselves, by 
prayer and worship and study, filled with the knowledge of God 
and the love of God, in and for Himself, instead of being filled 
with the knowledge and love of human systems ; if we were 
content to set the eternal nature, and the incarnation, and the 
cross, and the resurrection, and the session at the right hand of 
the Father, and the judgment—to set these before our people 
as objective realities, we should find this a truer way of rousing 
faith in Him, than by any amount of exhortations to faith, and 
we should find more of our people justified by faith than would 
be the case if we were to set in a lower place (as is so often 
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done) these eternal verities concerning the Son of God. And 
surely, again, if we would have faith in God’s power to use 
these eternal verities, there would be little danger of error as to 
the proportion of the faith; if we taught more of the incarna- 
tion, we should find sacramental teaching taking its proper 
place ; there would be no fear of the sacraments being dis- 
honoured, nor would there be any fear of teaching men to look 
to them instead of to the incarnate Son of God through them. 

III. How are we to teach dogma ? 

In this question is involved another, Whom are we to teach? 
We are to teach a//; we are not to reserve dogma as strong 
meat for them that are of full age. For what are the first prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ but dogma? In the earliest 
teaching of the child at its mother’s knee, if that teaching is 
true and strong, there is dogma, however simply put. The 
simplest story of miracle or suffering is full of dogma; the 
Bible pictures, if they are to be of any more use than mere 
toys, like a Noah’s ark, are instinct with dogma. Never let it 
go forth that by dogma we mean something that is a luxury, 
or, aS men sometimes seem to think, a penance, instead of a 
necessary of life—something for the divine, the theologian, not 
for the simple Christian—something for the study rather than 
for the hospital ward or the stifling chamber where misery and 
sin are watching at the dying bed. Never let it go forth that 
we can do without dogma in our day and Sunday schools. It 
has been shown by Mr. Sadler (“ Emmanuel,” chap. vi.), that 
“the realization of the simplest statement of Christianity con- 
ceivable involves the acceptance of its highest dogmas.’ He 
takes, in illustration, the text so common, and yet so full of 
highest mystery: “God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

flow, then, are we to teach dogma ? 

Surely there is no better method than the method of our 
Church—catechizing. It will be a great gain when the cate- 
chetical method is restored more completely, and when the 
Church catechism is once more taken as its basis, when the 
comic or pathetic story is put on one side for the sake of the 
eternal verities. If more pains were taken to be clear and 
incisive, there would be no lack of interest, and there is far too 
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little time at our disposal to fritter any of it away. And not 
only is this catechizing of the young of use for older people, 
who are taught (as Archdeacon Bather tells us in his valuable 
“Hints on Catechizing”) “over the heads” of the children 
lessons they might not so readily accept if addressed directly 
to themselves ; but the catechetical method has occasionally 
(notably by Rev. G. Body) been adopted with success in con- 
gregations of adults. Again, I would remind you of the grand 
opportunity which a “mission” affords of giving, not a series 
of impassioned appeals, but first of all a steady exposition in a 
consecutive form, from day to day, of Christian dogma. You 
may not see the fruit ripen on the full-grown tree, where a few 
moments before you saw the juggler plant the seed, but you 
will thus have something far better—roots striking deep, and 
the green’ blade steadily ascending, one day (by the watering 
of God’s grace) to bring forth “some thirtyfold, some sixty, 
and some an hundred.” Then there is the Bible-class and the 
teachers’ class. In these seek to teach objective facts, steadily, 
patiently, unpretendingly ; over and over again let the same 
great lessons be enforced, in different connections, with varied 
illustrations, but let Christian dogma be your aim in your 
training, whether of the many or the few. 

To conclude. To be teachers of dogma we must be learners 
of dogma ; and this is the work of a lifetime. To teach dogma 
is not to be dogmatic; on the other hand, we shall more and 
more learn humility, if we become earnest students of dogma. 
And the very simplest things, ¢g., the teaching of the Church 
catechism to the class of children, want the greatest care. 

Again. All cannot be “preachers,” but all can be “teachers.” 
We have only to look at the system of elementary school 
teaching in England to know this. How is it that, as a rule, 
the clergy are so inferior to national schoolmasters—even to 
the youngest pupil-teacher in an infant school sometimes—in 
their ability to teach? Can it be that they do not take pains 
to know ow to teach? 

Believe me, if you and I teach dogma bravely, humbly, 
patiently, we shall have our reward in seeing God the Holy 
Ghost taking hold, through dogma, of the life of our people 
with an irresistible grasp, and drawing them to holiness and to 


heaven. 
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Ontlines and Snstructiows 


Based upon the Geclesiastical Pear, Pible and Prayer-LHooh 
History, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church, 


The Instructions are by the REV. CAMPBELL Farr, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Baltimore. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 
fymnal, Mercers Hymns. 


March ioth. 
The Fourth Sunday in Dent. 


Lp. Gal. iv. 21. Gos. John vi. I. Pss, xcv.—Ci. 
Less. Gen. xlii.; Mark xiv. 27—53; Gen. xliil. or xlv.; 1 Cor. xi. 2—17, 


JXy~ i) 1B Gy Co 1M: 


Go to dark Gethsemane 3 (2nd M. Less.) | 110 | 164 | 370 | 169 | 176 
Flow sweet the name of Fesus sounds .. : 11767)" 200) 387 |s1o78)) 104 
My God, my Father, while I ae) : c 2204913278) 4 320 200M 270 
Serusalem on high ; : . CEp.) | 233 | 363 | 394 | 342 | 588 
Bread of the world in mercy given « - (Gos. ) 387 | 204 | 361 | 449 
God moves tn a mystertous way . Cist E, Less.) | 373 | 278 | 257 | 304 | 266 
My God, and is Thy table spread ; 2 Sl Ze Sz 5eeete ess 7ale4aas 
O God, unseen, yet ever near . 0 : - | 320 | 384 | 213 | 363 | 573 
Fesu, Lover of my soul ; ; - | 193 | 140 | 396 | 306 | 323 
The Lord my pasture shall prepare : c 331 294 | 338 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


The Lord’s Supper is called in the Bible (1) the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 20) ; 
(2) the breaking of bread (Acts ii. 42) ; (3) the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ (1 Cor. x. 16). 

The Lord’s Supper was instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ on the night before His 
crucifixion, when commemorating the Passover with His twelve Apostles. 

It was instituted by the blessing of bread and wine, and commanding the Apostles to 
partake of both, which all did (Luke xxii, 14—20). 

We administer the Lord’s Supper by (1) the Prayers, Ten Commandments, Epistle, 
Gospel, Sermon, Offertory, Prayer for Church Militant ; (2) reading the earnest invi- 
tation and explanation of what the service is; (3) reading the ‘‘ comfortable words ” of 
our Lord, St. Paul, and St. John 3; (4) reciting the words of institution, and consecra- 
tion of the bread and wine ; (5) delivering the bread and wine to each person, saying 
the appointed words; (6) the prayer and thanksgiving, and ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” 
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The Lord’s Supper is for (1) those who are baptized and confirmed, or are desirous 
of being so; (2) those who truly repent of their sins, trusting in Christ’s death ; 
(3) those who are in love and charity with their neighbours ; (4) those who intend to 
lead a new life ; (5) those who have faith in God’s mercy. 

It is necessary for us to receive the Lord’s Supper (1) in obedience to our Lord’s 
commands : “Take, eat,” “Drink ye all of this” (Matt. xxvi. 26, 27) ; “This do in 
remembrance of Me” (i Cor. xi. 24) ; (2) in continuation of the apostolic practice 
(Acts ii. 42) ; (3) in attention to what the Church directs ; (4) to obtain the blessing and 
grace then given us (I Cor. x. 16). 

The Lord’s Supper is a communion or partaking of the body and blood of Christ in 
the heart of the faithful recipient, after a heavenly and spiritual manner, by faith. 
(Words of delivery in Prayer Book. Art. 28th. 1 Cor. x. 3, 4, 16.) 

The Lord’s Supper is a means of grace by the strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls by the body and blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the bread and wine. 

We are told that the Lord’s Supper is a memorial, siga, or sacrament of our Lord’s 
death, in 1 Cor. xi. 24—26, and Communion Service throughout, which says, “In 
remembrance of His meritorious cross and passion,” “For a continual remembrance of 
His death,” “‘Command us to continue a perpetual memory of His precious death and 
sacrifice,” ‘‘ The memorial Thy Son hath commanded us to make.” Also the Cate- 
chism, “ For the continual remembrance of the death of Jesus Christ.” 

The Lord’s Supper is also a profession of our faith in the death, resurrection, and 
coming again of our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. xi. 26) ; a sign of the love of Christians 
(28th Article). 

We should be constant attendants at the Supper of our Lord, that we may show 
our faith in His death, our hope in His coming again, and our need and desire for the 
gracious blessing which we can receive by penitently, faithfully, lovingly, humbly, and 
believingly partaking of the sacrament. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


1 Cor. xi. 26.—‘‘ For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the 
Lord's death till He come.” 


Noruinc can more clearly show the importance of the Lord’s supper 
than the fact that a special revelation concerning it was made to St. Paul 
(see ver. 23, 24). 

It is like a diamond with many facets, and might be viewed in many 
lights, as a memorial, a communion, a means of grace, a feast upon a 
sacrifice, an eucharistic service, etc. But the Apostle here notices two 
which are not commonly dwelt upon: 1. It is a proclamation ; 2. it is 
a prophecy. ' 

I. It is a proclamation. ; 

“YE pO SHOW FORTH.” Same expression used (Acts xvi. 17) con- 
hing of the Gospel. Thus the Lord’s supper may be 


a publication by expressive signs and spi 
It sets forth— 


cerning the preac : 
regarded as a proclamation, 
ritual realities of the great story of redeeming love. 
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1. The ground of our hope: “not weighing our merits, but pardoning 
our offences,” etc, (Luke xxii. 20). 

2. The plea for our acceptance: “the full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation,” etc. (Heb. x. 14). 

1. Jt sets them before ourselves. The Lord’s supper is a presentation to 
our own minds of the great work of redemption. If it was said to the 
Galatians, that before their eyes Christ, whom they had not seen in the 
flesh, had been evidently set forth crucified among them (Gal. iil. 1), so 
may it be said to us, that not only by the preaching of His Word, but 
by visible signs before our eyes, and spiritual realities to our hearts, 
Christ is set forth in the Holy Communion, in all His love and grace 
and mercy (Heb. ix. r1—14). 

There have been times when the Church had no other sermon; 
times when the preacher’s voice was silenced by persecution, etc. ; but 
even then, in some upper room, or in some mountain cave, the holy 
table has been spread, and by its means a silent but most eloquent 
sermon preached to thankful and instructed hearts [42] [43]. 

2. Lt sets them before the world. ‘The Lord’s supper is a confession 
before men of our faith ; a testimony as to whose we are and whom we 
serve ; it is as if we said, “God forbid,” etc. (Gal. vi. 14). 

So long as this ordinance exists in the Church of God, the world will 
not be left without a testimony for Christ. It is a sermon always in 
course of being preached. Its text is Christ, its argument is love ; its 
appeal is, “Come unto Me, all ye,” etc. It preaches not only to those 
who draw near to it, “* Eat, O friends, yea, drink,” etc. (Cant. v. 1), but 
also to those who turn their back upon it, “ Will ye also go away?” 
(John vi. 67.) 

II. It is a prophecy. 

““Tirt Hr come.” This is its prophetic aspect. This sacrament 
stands between the two advents, and connects them. Every celebration 
is a link in that golden chain which binds our faith in the past to our 
hope in the future. 

1. We are more apt to forget that Christ shall come, than that He has 
come. Our Church has therefore wisely appointed an annual Advent 
season to remind us of both; but Christ had already ordained a more 
frequent one in this sacrament. “ As offen as ye eat,” etc. The words 
are significant. Let us endeavour to make it a perpetual Advent 
season. - 

2. The Lord’s supper is a constant admonition to “look forward” 
and to “ press onward.” If it tells us of the agony and the shame of 
the cross, it tells us, too, of the glory and greatness of the crown. The 
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table spread, the chalice filled, tell of a coming feast (Matt. xxvi. 29 ; 
Luke xxii. 30; Rev. xix. 9). 

3. It will not be needed when He comes. The disciples did not 
need it while Christ was with them. We look onward to the day when 
“‘ He shall appear.” Now it is a feast in silence and sorrow, eaten with 
many a bitter herb; then it will be the glorious festival of God’s 
redeemed ; sin and death will be no more, sorrow and sighing shall 
have fled away. 

What of Christ's first advent, and our relationship to it? Is He ours 
in His saving grace? Do we know the power of His cross and the 
virtue of His atoning blood? 

See how the collect teaches us about our ‘‘ evil deeds ” and their desert, 
and about God’s “ grace ” and its merciful “relief.” See how the epistle 
for the day contrasts the Law which condemns and enslaves us, and the 
Gospel which makes us free (Gal. iv. 31). What is our attitude towards 
each? Are we children of the bond or of the free? See how the 
Gospel for the day reminds us of Christ’s power and willingness to 
supply all our need: “feeding the five thousand” (John vi. 1r—13). 
See how, in the same chapter, He sets Himself before us as the living 
bread (ver. 35), and teaches us how it is by faith that we are to feed 
on Him (ver. 35, 63). His flesh is meat indeed, and His blood is 
drink indeed (ver. 55). 

What of Christ's future advent, and our aspirations after tt? Do we 
hunger and thirst after righteousness? Are we looking on in hope, and 
hastening on in love towards the final communion with Christ and His 
redeemed in heaven? Are we waiting “till He come” ? [44.] 


March 26th. 


The Hitih Sunday in Lent. 


Zp. Heb. ix. 11. Gos. John viii. 46. Ps cCxak. 105; 
Less, Exod. iii. ; Luke ii. 1—21; Exod. v. or vi. I—14; I Cor. xv. 35. 


peda Be WAC. el SMe 


Where high the heavenly temple stands . (Bp.) | 201 | 223 | 552 2 2) 
Sesu, Lover of my soul : 193 | 140 396 ao 32 2 
Lhine for ever, God of love : » (Col. ) 280 | 282 523 37 581 
Through all the changing scenes of la ‘fe (ist E. Less. ) 290 | 503 | 530 | 244 
Great God, what do F seeand hear. 


Onward, Christian soldiers. i 6 #9301) | 32 
My God, my Father, while LT stray Z 3 OA 337i 432 5 te 
O come, ‘all ye faithful . . (and M. Less.) eh |e 9 z 3 om 9 

When our heads are bowed maith woe . (2nd E. Less.) | 399 3 54 4 | 374 


Brief life is here our portion . (and E..Less.) | 225 | 239 | 342 | 343) 407 
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THE JUDGMENT DAY. 


The judgment day is that day when we shall be tried or judged for what we have 
done while in this world (Acts xvii. 31 ; 2 Cor. v. 10). 

The judgment day is also called (1) day of wrath (Rev. vi. 16, 17); (2) revelation of 
righteous judgment (Rom. ii. 5) ; (3) perdition of ungodly men (2 Pet. iii. 7); (4) day 
of destruction (Job xxi. 30) ; (5) judgment of the great day (Jude 6); (6) throne of 
Christ’s glory (Matt. xxv. 31). 

The Lord Jesus Christ will be the Judge (John v. 22, 27). 

All people who have ever been in this world will be judged (Rev. xx. 12, 13). 

We shall be judged (1) in righteousness (Ps. xcvi. 13); (2) in truth (Rom. ii. 2) ; 
(3) in equity—justice (Ps. xcviii. 9) ; (4) by the advantages and opportunities we have 
had in this world (Rom. ii. 12, 16) ; (5) for our thoughts (1 Cor. iv. 5); (6) for our 
words (Matt. xii. 36, 37); (7) for our actions (Eccles. xi. 9). 

In 2 Cor. v. 10 it is declared that we shall be judged for what we have done in the 
‘body ;” and as the dody can act only while alive, the judgment must therefore be for 
our conduct while alive in this world. 

From after death until the judgment day our spirits will be, if saved, in the state of 
the blessed; if unsaved, in that of the lost ; our bodies will remain in the earth. 

The body and soul will be reunited at the general resurrection (Isa. xxvi. 19). 

The judgment day is for our Lord to pzzblicly and officially declare the e¢ermaZ con- 
dition of our restored bodily state. 

The judgment day will be after the second coming of our Lord (Matt. xxv. 31; 
ay Absa TN 2) 

As the judgment will be after our Lord’s return to this world, and as He will come 
to the land of Israel (Zech. xiv. 4), the judgment will perhaps take place there. 

The judgment may be described :—The Lord Jesus on His throne (Rev. xx. 11); 
angels attending Him (Matt. xxv. 31) ; before Him all people (Matt. xxy. 32) ; what 
they had done made known (Rev. xx. 13; 2 Cor. v. 10); the righteous rewarded to 
heaven as their eternal home (Matt. xxv. 34, 40) ; the wicked condemned to hell in 
everlasting punishment (Matt. xxv. 41, 45). 

We shall be prepared for the judgment if we have the Lord Jesus now as our Saviour, 
and not be afraid of Him hereafter as our Judge (Rom. viii. 33, 34). 


BY THE REV. JOSHUA HUGHES-GAMES, D.C.L., PRINCIPAL OF KING 
WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN; AND EXAMINING CHAPLAIN TO 
THE BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN. 


REV. xx. 12.—“ The dead were judged.” 


Tue doctrine of ‘eternal judgment” is among the first principles of 
our faith (Heb. vi. 2), and of great and fundamental importance. 


I. Evidence for a judgment to come. 

1. From reason. 

(1) From the nature of God. God’s justice renders it necessary. 
His laws have been broken, and must be vindicated by some public act 
of His administration. 

(2) From the state of things in this present world. Here virtue - 
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often depressed, and vice triumphant. If it were only to avenge the 
wrongs and rectify the disorders of this world, a judgment would be 
needed. 

(3) All have a latent, if imperfectly realized, sense that ultimately 
vice will be punished, and virtue rewarded ; and beneath the voice of 
conscience tremble at the prospect of a future righteous retribution. 

2. From revelation. 

This alone gives an absolute proof of what is thus rendered probable 
by reason. Enoch prophesied a judgment (Jude 14, 15); our Lord 
describes it (Matt. xxv. 31—46) ; also Paul (Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10), 


II. Features of the judgment. 

1. The judgment-seat. “A great white throne;” elsewhere “the 
throne of His glory” (Matt. xxv. 31). “Great,” because of the great- 
ness of (1) its occupant, (2) the assembly, (3) the occasion. “ White,”’ 
because of (1) its dazzling magnificence, (2) the perfect equity of the 
judgments issuing therefrom. Other thrones in Scripture, ¢.g., of grace 
(Heb. iv. 16); that on which God manifests His presence (Rev. iv. 2ff). 
Contrast these with the one in the text. 

2. The occupant. “Him that sat on it.” ‘‘The Son of man” 
(Matt. xxve. 31). “‘ The Man whom God hath ordained” (Acts xvii. 31). 
The judgment-seat is Christ’s (Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10); for “the 
Father hath committed all judgment to the Son” (John v. 22). Strange 
contrast ! babe in the manger and the universal Judge, on a glorious 
throne. God alone can judge, because (1) the Omniscient alone can pene- 
trate the hidden thoughts of the heart and the secrets of all lives [45]; 
(2) God’s law broken, and authority set at nought. Man must judge, 
because he knows our infirmities. Therefore the God-man the only 
suitable Judge. Jesus, the Saviour, the Mediator, our Advocate, to be 
our Judge. Have we by faith accepted Him? ‘“ Who is he that con- 
demneth?” (Rom. viii. 34, 35.) Do we reject Him? When “ the 
great day of His wrath is come, who shall be able to stand ?” (Rev. 
vi. 15—17.) [46.] No more fitting close of His mediatorial kingdom 
than assigning their everlasting destiny to those He came to save. 

3. Attendant circumstances. Around the throne the holy angels 
(Matt. xxv. 31) to execute His purposes. As the lightning flash 
(Matt. xxiv. 27). Convulsions in the universe, the sun darkened, 
etc. (Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi. 11, 26; 2 Pet. iii, 10, 11). 

4. The graves opened, and they and the sea “sive up their dead.’ 
“ Death and Hades delivered up the dead which were in them,” that 


they may give an account of their deeds. 
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5. Universal. ‘‘I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God” 
(Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. ro). 

6. Simultaneous—for all, in the presence of all. Necessary; for the 
Judge must not only do right, but also be known and acknowledged to 
do right. “Just and true,” etc. (Rev. xv. 3). Oh! what will it be to 
have hidden thoughts, etc., revealed before Him! 

7. Individual. “Shall be judged every man,” etc. Each individual 
singled out. Each one will give a personal account, as if judgment- 
seat, etc., set for him alone, and he the sole trembling culprit before the 
awful bar [47]. 

8. “Books opened.” Accurate account kept; each thought, etc., 
recorded ; no uncertainty; regular evidence; verdict accordingly. Dif- 
ferent standards. Heathen by law of nature (Rom. ii. 12); Jews by 
law of Moses ; Christians by Gospel. The greater the opportunity, the 
greater the doom. “ How shall we escape?” etc. (Heb. ii. 3). ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to their works.” Yet no merit; all of grace; He will graciously 
reward for what He has wrought in and by us. 

g. “ Another book was opened, which is the book of life,” in which 
are written the names of the “general assembly and church of the first- 
born” (Heb. xii. 23). All who have known, believed, etc., who are 
Christ’s, safe in Him and for ever. ‘On such the second death has 
no power” (Rev. xx. 6). Theirs the heritage of the new earth; the 
citizenship of the holy city; theirs to walk the golden streets, and 
by the fountains of living waters. But for those who are “not found 
written in the book of life,” ‘‘the lake of fire,” which is ‘‘ the second 
death ” (Rev. xx. 14, 15). 


III. At what epoch ? when? 

1. Sudden and unexpected (Luke xxi. 35; 1 Thess. v. 2), as came the 
deluge (Matt. xxiv. 3739), and the fire and brimstone storm on Sodom 
(Luke xvii. 27—29). The commotions of earthly kingdoms stayed by 
the convulsions of the dissolving universe. Earth ripe for the vintage 
of crime and woe; when it shall be said to the reaper-angel, “ Thrust 
in,” etc. (Rev. xiv. 15). 


IV. Lessons. 

1. “What manner of persons ought we to be in all holy conversa- 
tion,” etc. (2 Pet. ili. 11). How “sober-minded, devout,” etc. ; “ looking 
fOr; SeElG 

2. Need for diligence. How earnest should we be, etc., “ working 
the works,” etc. (John ix. 4) [48] [49] [50] [51] [52]. 

3. “ Be ye also ready; for,” etc. (Matt. xxiv. 44). Death certainly 
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near. Are we ready? If Christ were to come now, would He welcome 
us as “good and faithful servants ”? (Matt. xxv. 21.) 

4. ‘‘Behold, He cometh with clouds, etc., and all kindreds of the earth” 
—all who have not known, believed, etc.—“ shall wail because of Him ” 
(Rev. i. 7). But we who have known and believed, who can say with 
Peter, “ Lord, Thou knowest,” etc. (John xxi. 17), even amid trembling, 
shall rejoice; and “our joy no man taketh from us” (John xvi. 22). 
He that is faithful and true saith, “Surely I come quickly.” Is there 
the responsive echo in our hearts, “ Amen, even so, come, Lord Jesus”? 
(Rev. xxii. 20.) 


April 2nd. 
The Sunday next before Easter. 


Ep. Phil. ii. 5. Gos. Matt. xxvii. 1.  Pss. ix.—xiv. 
Less. Exod. ix.; Matt. xxvi.; Exod. x. or xi.; Luke xix. 28, or xx. 9—2I. 


Acide B. ACo a Tavis ie 


All hail the power of Fesu’s Name. > Ep.) | 300))| 499) |) 330) || 252 300 
How sweet the Name of Fesus sounds . . (Ep.) | 176 | 290 | 387 | 97 | 104 
A | LOO) Pf L7T, Soon LOSNINar 7 


Sweet the moments, rich in blessing 


When I survey the wondrous cross 108 | 167 | 547 | 166 | 171 


Ride on, ride on in majesty. (2nd E. Less.) | 99 , 161 | 114 | 160 | 169 
Flosanna to the living Lord . (and E. Legs.) | 241 | 190 | 383 | 195 | 58 
Go to dark Gethsemane . (Gos. 2nd M. Less.) | 110 | 164 | 370 | 169 | 176 
Rock of ages, cleft for me : : 284 1334490 || 165) 9277 

¥38 | 408 | 131 | 342 


Fust as [ am, without one plea - ; Hee 5S 
Fesu, Lover of my soul : c ; e£O3 140 s06n! 3o0Nll 423 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Crucifixion is death caused by being nailed to a cross. 

We mean by “‘the crucifixion” the death of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our Lord was crucified by the Jews, who forced Pilate to have Him put to death. 

Our Lord, when taken to be crucified, was in the garden of Gethsemane, whither He 
had gone with His Apostles after celebrating the Passover and instituting His Holy 
Supper. He fell on the ground, and three times prayed this prayer (Mark xiv. 36). 

His agony while praying was so intense that His sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood (Luke xxii. 44). 

The Apostles Peter, James, and John were with our Lord in the garden. 

And another of His Apostles—Judas Iscariot, the betrayer—came to where He was 
in the garden, and by kissing our Lord made Him known to the multitude sent by 
the high priests. Thus was our Lord taken prisoner, 

From Gethsemane He was brought before the priests, scribes, elders, and Sanhedrin 
the Jewish Council. False witnesses were brought, but they did not agree. The high 
priest then accused Jesus of blasphemy, because He said He was God. Pilate, the 
Roman governor, then released Barabbas, a robber, and gave our Lord over to be 


crucified, 
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Our Lord was then taken by the soldiers to a hall called ‘‘ Pretorium,” where He 
was mocked, clothed in purple, crowned with thorns, scorned at as ‘‘ King of the 
Jews,” smitten with reeds, spit upon and stripped, then compelled to carry His cross. 

Simon, a Cyrenian, helped our Lord to carry His cross (Matt. xxvii. 32). 

Our Lord was crucified at a place called Golgotha, or Calvary, on the 14th day of 
‘the month Nisan (Passover day), at nine in the morning. 

There were .crucified with our Lord two thieves, both of whom reviled Him, but 
one repented, and was saved (Luke xxiii. 39—43). 

Our Lord while on the cross spoke these eight sentences: (1) “‘ Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34) ; (2) ‘‘ Verily I say unto thee, To- 
day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise” (Luke xxiii. 43); (3) “Woman, behold thy 
son”’ (John xix. 26) ; (4) ‘‘ Behold thy mother ” (John xix. 27) ; (5) ‘‘ My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” (Mark xv. 343) (6) ‘I thirst” (John xix. 28) ; 
(7) “It is finished” (John xix. 30); (8) “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit” (Luke xxiii. 46). 

Our Lord was buried by Joseph of Arimathea, one of His disciples. 

The week in which our Lord died is called Passion, Holy, or Great Week. 

Christ died for our sins, taking them away, and giving us life by His death. 

We commemorate Christ’s death (1) by our death unto sin (Rom. vi. 10, 11) 3 
(2) by the Holy Communion (1 Cor. xi. 26) ; (3) by the observance of Good Friday. 


BY THE REY. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, B.D., HONORARY CANON OF CHESTER, 
PRINCIPAL AND CHAPLAIN OF ST. AIDAN’S COLLEGE, BIRKENHEAD. 
PHIL. ii. 8.—‘‘ Being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
WE begin “ Passion week” to-day. The “death of the cross” is the 
recurrent theme. Lessons and Gospels reiterate the strange story. To 
day’s Collect suggests the thought of Christ’s death as the object of His 
incarnation ; the great example of humility and patience; the prelude 
to His and our resurrection. The Zfist/e corresponds. The Gosfe/ 
contains one of the narratives of the death itself. 
Mingled thoughts of sorrew and joy, humiliation and exaltation. How 
is it that the scene of turmoil, blasphemy, distress, darkness, enacted 
on Calvary, becomes 


“The resting-place of every heart 
That finds the plague of sin, 
Yet knows the deep mysterious joy 

Of peace with God within”? 
Because “‘ the death of the cross” is of divine significance. It was not 
the death of an ordinary person, nor did it only bear the significance of 
an ordinary criminal execution [53]. 

Consider— 


I. The Person who suffered this death. 
See ver. 6, 7. One equal with God, yet equalized with man. Con- 
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descending to die. Willing to die. Obedient to the Divine will in His 
death [54]. 


II. The penal aspect of this death. 

The death of a slave. 

The death of a criminal. 

The death regarded as a curse (Gal. iii. 13). 

But Christ was the Son of God, the Righteous One, the well-beloved. 


III. The purpose of this death. 

To save men, and bring them to God. (See ver. 4, 5; comp. Heb. 
il. 14, Mark x. 45.) The bearing of the penalty of such a death was 
purposeful on Christ’s part, not merely passive [55]. 

Thus Jesus died as Mediator, as substitute, as Redeemer. The 
“ death of the cross” was a mystery of Divine love, the sacrifice for sin, 
the ransom from evil [56]. 

We have God brought down to us, the curse of sin removed, the 
power of the devil destroyed. What should we do for our Deliverer? 
Rather ask, what should we not do? [57] [58] [59.] He has, indeed, 
by that death purchased us to be As own. Shall we not try to serve 
and follow Him faithfully in all things? Oh, think of the significance 
of that crucifixion. A martyr’s death, an instance of noble self-sacrifice, 
an example of brave patience. Yes, all these; but far more. Christ 
died, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God. “ Lifted 
up,” He draws all men unto Himself, and so to the Father above. 

Faith in God’s wondrously revealed love, humiliation for sin, per- 
severing efforts after holiness, will be the blended elements of the 
Christ-ward life. 

** O holy Lord, uplifted high, 
With outstretch’d arms, in mortal woe, 
Embracing in Thy wondrous love 
The sinful world that lies below ; 
Give us an ever-living faith 
To gaze beyond the things we see, 
And in the mystery of Thy death 
Draw us and all men unto Thee.” 
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April goth. 
Gaster Day. 


Bp) Colin ts Gos. John xx. I. Pss, ii., lvii., cxi.; cxiii., cxiv., Cxviii. 
Less, Exod. xii. 1—29; Rev. i. 10o—19; Exod. xii. 29, or xiv.; John xx. 1I—19, 
or Rev. v. 

b Am teeen 1 C. Pe eles 
Jesus Christ ts risen to-day. . (Gos.) | 134 | 183 | 136 | 183 | 186 
Jesus lives! no longer now  . (Gos. and M. Less. ) | 140 | 185 | 405 | 190 | 559 
Praise, my soul, the King of heaven . (M. Ps.) | 298 | 522 | 484 | 249 | 55 
The strain upratise of joy and PES : (M. Ps.) | 295 | 528 | 5£6 | 233 | 513 
O worshib the King . ; (E. Ps.) | 167 | 520 | 477 | 247 | 290 


Come, let us r0in our cheerful songs . (2nd E. Less.) | 299 | 498 | 348 | 251 | 308 
‘Through the night of doubt and sorrow Lue E. Less.) | 274] 341 | 532 | 283 


O day of rest and gladness. S64] TOL) 45) seas ks 
The strife ts o’er, the battle done < . (Gos. ) 135 | 180 | 139 | 185 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day anCist M. Less.) | 131 | 182 } 134 }| 184 | 191 


THE RESURRECTION. 


A resurrection is the dead returning to life. By Christ’s resurrection we mean the 
return to life of our Lord Jesus Christ after His crucifixion. 

Our Lord rose from the dead the third day after His crucifixion, and that day is 
called “ Easter,” from the Saxon word ‘‘ Oster,” meaning ‘‘ rising.” 

The Jews endeavoured to prevent our Lord rising from the dead by (1) the stone 
against the door of the tomb, which was so fastened (“ sealed”’) as to be almost impos- 
sible to be emoved (Matt. xxvii, 66) ; (2) soldiers were placed to guard the tomb. 

The Jews tried to explain our Lord’s rising from the tomb by bribing the soldiers to 
say that while they (the soldiers) slept, His disciples stole away our Lord’s body. 

Our Lord was seen alive after His death by many persons at different times, but 
principally by (1) Mary Magdalene (Mark xvi. 9) ; (2) Cleopas and another disciple 
at Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 13—35); (3) the Apostles, except St. Thomas (John xx. 
19—24); (4) all the Apostles, St. Thomas present (John xx. 26—29); (5) by about 
five hundred brethren at once (1 Cor. xv. 6); (6) By the Apostles at the ascension 
(Acts i. 9, 10). 

The resurrection of our Lord is important, (1) to fulfil His own words (Matt. xx. 
17—19); (2) to prove His power over death (Acts ii. 24); (3) to prove He was 
God (Rom. i. 4); (4) to raise us from our sins (1 Cor. xv. 17); (5) to secure our 
resurrection (John xi. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 21). 

As Christ rose from the dead, so we should rise from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. As Christ rose from earth to heaven, so should we in our affections, 
placing them on heavenly things (Col. iii, 1). 

The ‘‘general resurrection” will be the rising again to life of the bodies of all who 
have died (John v. 28, 29). 

The ‘first resurrection” is the resurrection of the blessed dead (Rev. xx. 5,6), and 
will be at the second coming of our Lord to the earth (1 Thess. iv. 16); when they, 
with the blessed living, will be changed to their eternal condition, described as qa) 
incorruptible bodies (1 Cor. xv. 42); (2) glorious bodies (1 Cor. xv. 43) ; (3) bodies 
like Christ (Phil. iii. 21). 

The ‘second resurrection” is the resurrection of the wicked, which will not be till 
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the judgment day, more than a thousand years after the resurrection of the blessed 
(Rev. xx. 5, 11—15). 

¥ The wicked will rise to (1) shame (Dan. xii. 2) ; (2) everlasting contempt (Dan. 
il, 2); (3) damnation (John v. 29); (4) everlasting punishment (Matt. xxv. 46). 


BY THE REV. JOHN GRITTON, D.D., HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE 
CHURCH HOME MISSION. 


Rom. vi. 9—11.—‘‘ Jz that He died, He died unto sin once ; but in that He liveth. 
Le liveth unto God.” 


THESE verses are selected as our Easter anthem. They tell of death 
and life, and proclaim the victory of life. 


I. Jesus Christ was dead to sin. 

The corn of wheat fell into the ground, and died. 

1. He died unto sin. 

(1) Thereby recognizing and manifesting— 

a. The guilt and ill desert of sin (Rom. iil. 19; Jas. il. 10). 

8. That sin works curse (Isa. xxiv. 6; Jer. xliv. 22; Gal. lil. 10). 

y. That sin cries for vengeance (Gen. ii. 17). 

5. That sin and death are correlated (Gal. ii. 13; Jas. 1. 15). 

(a) God’s justice in dealing with it (Exod. xxiii. 7; Rom. iil. 4; 
Ps. vil. 11). 

(8) The righteousness of law in condemning it (Rom. ii. 5). 

(y) The absolute necessity that satisfaction be made. 

(2) Thereby enduring in His own person the penal consequences of 
sin (Isa. lili. 10; Rom. v. 16). 

(3) And dying for sin, with an infinite overflow of satisfying suffering 
—so as to exhaust in Himself the curse, venom, and condemnation 
which follow sin (Rom. v. 20, vill, 3). 

2. He died once for all: in that one death of infinite value— 

(1) Satisfying all law (Gal. iii. 13; Rom. viii. 2). 

(2) Overcoming the devil (Heb. ii. 14). 

(3) Securing the honour of the Holy One (Rom. v. 10). 

(4) Bearing away the sin of the world (Isa. liii 12; Johni. 29). 

(5) Purging the conscience (Heb. x. 2). 

(6) Perfecting for ever the sanctified (Heb. x. 14); so that there is 
(a) no more need, and (8) no more place, for death on account of sin 
(Heb. ix. 28; 1 Pet. iti. 18); nor sacrifice to redeem from sin (Heb. x. 18). 


II. He lives unto God. 
Raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, and for ever delivered 


from all dominion of death, He lives eternally unto God. 
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1. To share in the Divine glory (John xvii. 5; 1 Tim. iti. 16; 1 Pet. 
i 2t), 

2. To sit on God’s throne (Rev. iii. 21, iv. 2, xvii. 17; Acts i. 30). 

3. To destroy God’s foes (Ps. cx. 1, 2; 1 Cor. xv. 25). 

4. To judge God’s creatures (John v. 22; 1 Pet. iv. 5 ; Acts XVii. 31). 

5. To keep, rule, sanctify, and perfect His own (2 Cor. iii. 18 ; Col. 
ita oe tleb, ii. 10). 

6. To make all God’s purpose ‘‘ amen” (2 Cor. 1. 20). 

7. To be eternally satisfied in Jehovah (Isa. lxi 10), and in His 
glorified saints (Isa. liii. 11 ; Zeph. iil. 17). 


III. The believer dead and risen with Jesus Christ. 

1. All the relations which, as man, Jesus bore, in death, to sin are 
borne also by the believer. 

(1) The curse of sin exhausted (Heb. ix. 26; Gal. iii. 13). 

(2) The victory of sin vanquished (Rom. vi. 6, 14). 

_ 2. These relations to sin are— 

(x) Even now imputatively perfect (Ps. xxxii. 1; Rom. iil. 26). 

(2) And by union with Jesus actual (Rom. vi. 2; 1 Johni. 7; 2 Cor. 
v. 14). 

(3) And shall be perfectly realized (1 Cor. xv. 56) [60]. 

3. When the Lord Jesus rose from the dead, His body, the church, 
rose with Him (Eph. ii. 6; Col. ii. 12). 

(1) Unto a resurrection life of holiness, even now (Rom. vi. 4; 
Eph. v. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 10; Eph. iv. 24) [61]. 

(2) Unto the assurance of a perfected resurrection life of body, soul, 
and spirit at the coming again of the Lord Jesus (1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. 
iveetas ROM vill, 11,23; Phil. aeer;) Revs1..19). 

The blessedness of the believer’s condition no longer depends on (r) 
creature perfection or (2) individual obedience ; but stands (a) in union 
with the eternally living Jesus, and (8) in the unchangeableness of the 
Divine covenant, and is therefore (y) eternally secure. 
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April 16th. 
he First Sunday after Custer, 


£p. 1 John v. 4. Gos. John xx. 19. Pss. Ixxix.—lxxxv, 
Less, Num. xvi. I—36; 1 Cor. xv. I—29; Num. xvi. 36, or xvii. 1-12; John 


XX. 24—30. 

Latics}; BS. al) KOE ‘ c 
Christian, dost thou see them . : mCCol.)| Or 104 ue i 
Saviour, blessed Saviour 3 : - CEp.) | 305 | 342 | 493 | 380 | 545 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire . - (Gos.) | 157 | 537 | 346 | 216 433 
Pour out Thy Spirit from on high . - (Gos.) | 355 | 538 | 253 | 416 | 438 
Fesus lives! nolongernow . (2nd M. Less.) | 140 | 185 | 405 | 190 | 559 
A few more years shallroll . (2nd M. Less.) | 288 | 82 | 328 | 92 | 537 
Fust as Lam, without one plea . - | 255 | 138 | 408 | 131 | 342 
O day of rest and gladness 5 : ; Si) SON TOTe} 45a) 32ueme 
The strife is o’er, the battle done : : - | 135 | 180 | 139 | 185 
O Lord of heaven and earth and sea . - | 365 | 372 | 285 | 422 | 535 

JUSTIFICATION. 


The doctrine of justification is our being declared righteous, or accounted just, before 
God (Rom. iv. 2, 3). 

The necessity for justification is, ‘‘ without holiness (righteousness) no man shall see 
the Lord ” (Heb. xii. 14). Hence, when declared righteous, we possess the holiness 
by which we can see God. 

The opposite to justification is condemnation, under punishment, as being sinners, 
unholy, unrighteous (Rom. iii. 10, 23, v. 16). This is our state by nature or birth. 

In order to be changed from condemnation to justification, the sins by which we are 
condemned must be taken away ; the righteousness by which we are justified must be 
given us. 

The difference between these is, the szzs we have by nature, the rzghteousness we 
have not in ourselves ; hence righteousness must be bestowed by grace. 

The change from condemnation to justification is a change from nature to grace. 

We cannot ourselves merit justification, because (1) we cannot remove the sins 
which condemn (Jer. xiii. 23) ; (2) we cannot perform the righteousness which justifies 
(Rom. iii. 12). : 

Our condemnation has been removed by God taking our sins off us, and laying them 
on Christ, who endured their punishment for us (Isa. liii. 11; John i. 29; Gal. iil. 13) ; 
thus releasing us from condemnation. 

Our justification has been secured by God giving us the righteousness of Christ, by 
which we decome righteous, and are declared such by God (1 Cor. i. 30; 2 Cor. v. 21; 
Rom. iv. 25, v. I5—19. See also the roth Article of Religion). 

We receive the actual benefit of justification by faith that Christ’s death really 
removed the sins which condemned us, and that God has given us the righteousness of 
Christ which justifies us (John v. 24; Acts xiii. 38, 39 ; Rom. iii. 30, v.15 Gal. ii. 
16, 20). All who will may have that faith (Rom. v. 18), entering into covenant with 
God by baptism (Rom. vi. I—6; Col. ii. 12). 

Some of the benefits we obtain by justification are (1) freedom from condemnation 
(John iii, 18; Rom. viii. 33, 34) ; (2) possession of righteousness (Rom. tv. 5); (3) 
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peace with God (Rom. v. 1, 3); (4) access to God (Rom. v. 2); (5) heirship of glory 
(Titus iii. 7) ; (6) eternal salvation (Rom. viii. 30). 

The conduct of the justified should be, (1) having escaped condemnation, they should 
cease from sin (Rom. vi. 13) ; (2) having obtained justification, they should practise 
righteousness (Rom. vi. 18). 

The seeming difference in the teaching of St. Paul and St. James on the subject of 
justification, the former stating it to be by faith, the latter by works, is explained :— 
St. Paul is speaking of the sinner’s justification in connection with God (Gal. ii. 9); St- 
James refers to the sinner manifesting justification by works in connection with men 


(Jas. ii, 21—26) [62]. 


BY THE REV. SIR EMILIUS BAYLEY, BART., B.D., VICAR OF ST. JOHN’S, 
PADDINGTON. 

Rom. iv. 25.—‘‘ Who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our 
justification.” 

Tue Co.tect for the first Sunday after Easter— 

1. The doctrine : justification through the vzsex Christ (Rom. viii. 34). 

2. Lhe petition: based upon the doctrine that the justified life may be 
one of purity: “ Grant us so to put away the leaven,” etc. (1 Cor. v. 7, 8). 

Tue EPIsTLe (1 John v. 4—12)—The obligation resting upon those 
who are born of God to overcome the world. 

Tue GospPEL (John xx. 19—23)—The abiding authority granted by 
Christ, not to the officers of the Church only, but to the entire Christian 
society, to declare the fact and condition of forgiveness (see Westcott zz 
loco). Hence the close connection, but marked distinction, between for- 
giveness and holiness. The two separate in idea,in procuring cause, 
and in essential character, but united in fact, in the experience of every 
true believer; the one the act of God wié#thout, the other the work of 
the Spirit zez¢izm the soul. Importance of clear and scriptural views 
upon the terms of a sinner’s acceptance with God. Erroneous or 
defective views perplex the soul, banish peace, weaken hope, destroy 

liberty, and seriously clog every effort in the pursuit of holiness. 


I, Justification : in what consisting—its nature [63] [64]. 

An act of God’s free grace, wherein He pardoneth all our sins, and 
accepteth us as righteous in His sight ; or more concisely, the judicial 
declaration of the innocence of the person justified (Acts xiii. 38, 295 
Rom. iii. 24). 

Use of the word in passages in which no controverted doctrine 
occurs (Exod. xxill. 7; Deut. xxv. 1; 1 Kings viii. 32; Ps. cxliii, 2; 
Matt. xii. 37; Rom. viii. 33). 

The law, under which every man is born, contains clear and definite 
precepts demanding absolute obedience, and strict prohibitions enforced 
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by rigorous penalties. Any failure overthrows the presumption of inno- 
cence, just as one flaw in a submarine cable destroys the continuity of 
the electric current (Gal. iii, 10; Jas. ii. ro). Justification, therefore, 
as opposed to condemnation, implies not only acquittal, but acceptance; 
not only the bestowal of forgiveness, but the imputation of righteousness. 

The act of justification is thus (1) judicial, (2) divine, (3) gratuitous, 
(4) complete, (5) permanent. 


II. Justification: how obtained—its ground. 

Not by human merit, past or prospective; salvation is “of grace” 
alone. It is as sinners that we are saved (Eph. ii. 9; Rom. iii. rg). 
‘“* God be merciful to me, a sinner,” the first cry of an awakened soul, 
the last prayer of a dying saint. 

1. The primary and originating cause, the love of God the Father 
(John iii. 16). 

2. The meritorious and effectual cause, the active and passive obedi- 
ence of God the Son (Matt. ill. 15 ; Rom. x. 4; 1 Cor. i. 30; Phil. i. 8) 
[65] [66] [67]. 

3. The zzstrumental cause is faith only (Art. xi.). Energy of faith in 
a person (morevew eis) is to be carefully distinguished from the simple 
acceptance of a person’s statement as true (miorevew tw). Faith in 
Christ is an energy of the whole nature, an active transference of the 
whole being into another life. ‘‘ He that cometh to Me” presents faith as 
active and outward ; “he that de/zeveth on Me”’ presents faith as resting 
and inward. The one implies effort, the other the negation of effort ; 
each element is implied in the other, but they can be contemplated 
apart. Thus faith is a single decisive act, and also a continuous state. 
It is the eye of the soul, which looks to Christ as the only meritorious 
cause of justification; it is the Aazd which embraces and ever holds 
fast God’s promise of life in Christ [68] [69] [70]. 

Thus the perfection of our justification, because founded upon the 
absolutely perfect work of Christ ; the zmperfection of our sanctification 
because consisting in the work of the Spirit in a nature in which sin yet 


dwells. 


IIL. Justification: in what resulting—its effects [71] [72]. 

The “therefores” of St. Paul (Rom. v. 1, viii. 1, 12, xii. 1, etc.) 
Doctrinal statements followed by logical inference or moral obligation. 
Faith is the life of works ; works are the necessity of faith. 

1. Present and gratuitous acceptance with God (Rom. v. 2). 

2. Peace with God (ver. 1). 

3. Joy in God (ver. tr). 
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. 4. The hope (1) of faith (ver. 2), (2) of experience (ver. 3, 4) (73): 

5. A life consecrated to God (Rom. vi. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 14, Vill. 5). 

6. Sanctification of the whole man, “spirit and soul and body” 
(Rom. vi. 22; 1 Thess. iv. 3, v. 23, 24) [74]- 

7. A sense of God’s unchanging love shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost (Rom. v. 5; 1 John iv. 16). 

8. Assurance of final salvation (Rom. v. 6—11, vill. 30—39). 

The justified believer occupies a position [75]— 

(1) Of exalted privilege (1 Cor. li. 12) ; 

(2) Of solemn responsibility (Luke xii. 48). 

The position open to all, as God’s free gift, can be enjoyed only on 
God’s terms, in and through Christ; must be embraced with the freedom 
of an intelligent apprehension, and with the decision of a willing choice. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible. 


42. Ordinances, their value illustrated.—A tree called the 
traveller's tree grows in Madagascar, and is so called from its always 
containing, in the most arid season, a large quantity of pure fresh water, 
supplying to the traveller the place of wells in the desert. Being some- 
what sceptical as to the truth of what he had heard, Mr. Ellis determined 
to see for himself. Coming to a clump of the trees, one of his bearers 
struck one of them with his spear, four or five inches deep, into the 
thick, firm end of the stalk of the leaf, and on drawing it back a stream 
of pure, clear water gushed out, about a quart of which was caught, and 
all drank of it on the spot. It was cool, clear, and perfectly sweet. 
Such a tree, so valuable to the thirsty traveller, forms no bad emblem of 


the ordinances of grace prepared for the Lord’s people in the wilderness 
of this world. 


43. Christian retirement, its advantages.—Debarred from 
public ordinances, the fruits of grace sometimes bloom with unusual 
beauty. Dr. Kane, finding a flower under the Humboldt glacier, was 
more affected by it, because it grew beneath the lip and cold bosom of 
the ice, than he would have been by the most gorgeous garden flower at 
home. 


Lllustrations, Simites, ete. ey, 


44. Gospel, its resources for man.—Art thou sorrowful and 
afflicted ? This is that wine which cheers the heart of man. Dost thou 
seek after dainties? They are nowhere to be found but here in this 
banquet, the repast of kings. Dost thou long to be in heaven? Here 
thy charges are defrayed; here thou wilt be furnished with far better 
provision for thy journey than Elias was, travelling toward Mount Horeb. 
If the very touch of our Saviour’s garment could stop a bloody flux, what 
disease is there which the touch of His sacred body cannot cure ? 

Drexelius. 


45. Judgment day, its revelations of God’s character.—The 
day of judgment is not to make God Himself better acquainted with the 
character of men, but to make both men and angels better acquainted 
with the character of God. 


46. Judgment day, preparing for.—Urthazanes, a Persian cour- 
tier, who had apostatized from the Christian faith, saw Simeon, a holy 
bishop, led past him to martyrdom, and saluted him as he passed ; but 
the bishop frowned upon him. Urthazanes’ heart was broken, and he 
cried, “ Ah, how shall I appear before the great God of heaven, whom 
I have denied, when Simeon, but a man, will not endure to look upon 
m2? If he frown, how will God behold me when I come before His 
tribunal?” This led to his reclamation, and he afterwards died a 
martyr. 


47. Judgment day, its accurate decisions.—There is a machine 
in the Bank of England which receives sovereigns, as a mill receives 
grain, for the purpose of determining wholesale whether they are of full 
weight. As they pass through, the machinery, by unerring laws, throws 
all that are light to one side, and all that are of full weight to another. 
That process is a silent but solemn parable for me. Founded as it is 
upon the laws of nature, it affords the most vivid similitude of the cer- 
tainty which characterizes the judgment of the great day. There are 
no mistakes or partialities to which the light may trust; the only hope 
lies in being of standard weight before they go in. Arnot. 


48. Time, to be accounted for.—On the dial at All Souls, 
Oxford, there is this inscription: “ The hours perish, and are laid to 
our charge.” 

49. Time, its value.—Every day is a little life, and our whole life 


is but a day repeated; whence it is that old Jacob numbered his life by 
days, and Moses desired to be taught this point of holy arithmetic—to 
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number not his years, but his days. Those, therefore, that dare lose a 


day are dangerously prodigal; those that dare misspend it desperate. 
Bishop Fall. 


50. Time, when lost, irrecoverable.—Make use of time, if thou 
valuest eternity. Yesterday cannot be recalled; to-morrow cannot be 
assured ; to-day only is thine, which, if thou procrastinatest, thou losest, 
which loss is lost for ever. Feremy Taylor. 


51. Time, its evanescent nature.—Time is but a stream I go 
a fishing in. I drink at it; but while I drink I see the sandy bottom, 
and detect how shallow it is. Its thin current slides away, but eternity 
remains. I would drink deeper, fish in the sky, whose bottom is pebbly 


with stars. Thoreau. 


52. Opportunities wasted.—Many do with opportunities as 
children do at the sea-shore ; they fill their hands with sand, and then 
let the grains fall through, one by one, till all are gone. I. Fones. 


53. Calvary and Sinai.—There have been great sermons preached 
and printed on the ten commandments, but the cross is the greatest 
sermon that was ever preached on the law; and as we have seen a 
lofty mountain best, not from the plain, but from the top of another, it 
is on the summit of Calvary that you command the grandest views of 
Sinai. Guthrie. 


54. Creation, God’s work.—To create, to call something out of 
nothing, be it a dying spark or a blazing sun, a dew-drop cradled in a 
lily’s bosom, or a vast ocean in the hollow of God’s hand, mole-hill or 
mountain, the dancing motes of a sunbeam or the rolling planets of a 
system, a burning seraph or a feeble glow-worm, one of the ephemera 
that takes wing in the morning and is dead at night, or one of the 
angels that sang when our Lord was born; whatever be the thing 
created, the power to create is God’s, the act of creation His; and 
therefore, since Paul says that Jesus Christ created all things, he cannot 
mean to depose our Lord from the throne of Divinity, and lower God’s 
only begotten Son to the level of a created being. Guthrie. 


55. Jesus, the Good Samaritan.—Man, like him who went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, hath fallen from 
Paradise into the power of Satan, who hath stripped and wounded him, 
leaving him half dead. Neither priest nor Levite, no help from the old 
Law, availed him, till the Great Physician came that way, poured oil 
and wine into his wounds, and placed him in the church to recover. 

Gerhohus. 
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56. Jesus and Moses, mediators.—We have our Jesus, as the 
Jews had their Moses; both of them mediators to stand between God 
and the people, The Hebrews were not permitted to draw near to 
God, to treat for themselves, on pain of death; but Moses was to be 
between them, as Christ is now betwixt us and God, and no man can 
come to the Father, but by Him ; and in His blood we have remission, 
as all things were purified under the law, and nothing accepted or 
sanctified without the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh better things 
than that of Abel, for the mercy and pardon. W. Fones. 


57. Christ, submission to.—Use me then, my Saviour, for what- 
ever purpose, and in whatever way Thou mayest require. Here is my 
poor heart, an empty vessel; fill it with Thy grace. Here is my sinful 
and troubled soul; quicken and refresh it with Thy love. Take my 
heart for Thine abode; my mouth to spread the glory of Thy name ; 
my love and all my powers for the advancement of Thy honour, and the 
service of Thy believing people ; and never suffer the steadfastness and - 
confidence of my faith to abate, that so at all times I may be enabled 
from the heart to say, “Jesus needs me, and I need Him, and so we 
suit each other.” Gotthold. 


58. Christ, types of.—Cast thine eyes which way thou wilt, 
and thou shalt hardly look on anything but Christ Jesus hath taken 
the name of that very thing upon Himself. Seest thou a shepherd 
watching over his flock? “I am the good Shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine.” Seest thou a fountain, rivers, waters ? 
He is called a fountain: “In that day there shall be a fountain opened 
to the house of David.” Seest thou a tree good for food, or pleasant to 
the eye? He is called “the Tree of Life.” Seest thou a rose, a lily, 
any fair flower ina garden? He is ‘‘ the Rose of Sharon and the Lily 
of the valleys.” To come a little nearer yet. Art thou adorning thy- 
self, and takest thou a view of thy garments? He is a garment: “ Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Art thou eating meat, and takest a view 
of what is on thy table? He is the Bread of God, true Bread from 
heaven, the Bread of life. Isaac Ambrose. 


59. Jesus, the alpha and omega.—Let us follow Him as our 
pattern; offer Him for our price; receive Him for our sacramenta) 
food, and wait for Him as our endless and exceeding great reward 
(John x. 27, 28). St. Augustine. 


60. Resurrection, its certainty.—As surely as the sepulchre of 
Christ became an empty sepulchre, so surely the sepulchres of His people 
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will become empty sepulchres also; as surely as He got up and sang a 
jubilee of life and immortality, so surely shall His people come out of 
the grave. Beaumont. 


61. Faith, its twofold worth.—Faith has two hands: with one 
it pulls off its own righteousness, and throws it away, as David did 
Saul’s armour ; with the other it puts on Christ’s righteousness over the 
soul’s shame, as that in which alone he dares see God, or be seen of 
Him. 


62. Faith, the basis of works.—Works without faith are like a 
fish without water ; it wants the element it should livein. A building 
without a basis cannot stand ; faith is the foundation, and every good 
action is a stone laid. Feltham. 


63. Justification and sanctification, their distinction.— 
Justification is an act, sanctification is a process. Justification is the 
sentence of the Father, as moral Governor, on the throne of grace ; 
sanctification is the work of the Holy Spirit in the temple of the heart. 
Justification changes our state, sanctification is a change of our nature 
or character. In justification we are pronounced righteous, by sanc- 
tification we are made holy. Dr. Bennett. 


64. Forgiveness and righteousness.—With pardon goes right- 
eousness. You cannot really separate one from the other, either in the 
purpose of God’s mercy or in the method of it... . . One act does 
both, and one love bestows both. To be forgiven is the same thing 
as to be accounted righteous before God; for clearly it is either both 
or neither. It is either the prodigal crouching in the outside darkness, 
or the accepted child standing before the Father in Christ, his represen- 
tative and head. Bishop Thorold. 


65. Christ, our righteousness.—Christ is the righteousness of 
sinners unto God, and the righteousness of God unto sinners. 
Venning. 
66. Justification, its importance in salvation.—Justification 
by Christ’s imputed righteousness is the centre arch of that bridge by 
which believers pass out of time into blissful eternity. Ryland. 


67. Faith, a means of salvation.—When Peter was sinking in 
the sea, and cried to his Master for help, it was not the cry which saved 
him, but the hand and power of Jesus; and his supplicatory cry was 
only a means of awakening his Master’s compassion. So faith, instead 
of saving us in itself, saves us by interesting us in the mercy and ability 
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of the Redeemer. As one of our homilies expresses its, “Faith sends us to 
Christ, as John the Baptist sent the people to Him from himself, saying, 
“It is not I that take away your sins, but Christ only; behold, yonder 
is the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world.” _Zewis. 


68. Justification through Jesus only.—Some harbours have 
bars of sand, which lie across the entrance, and prohibit the access of 
ships at low water. There is a bar, not of sand, but of adamantine rock, 
the bar of Divine justice, which lies between a sinner and heaven. 
Christ’s righteousness is the high water that carries a believing sinner 
over this bar, and transmits him safe to the land of eternal rest. Our 
own righteousness is the low water, which will fail us in our greatest 
need, and will ever leave us short of the heavenly Canaan. Salter. 


69. Faith: Luther’s experience.—Luther sought rest for his 
troubled breast in self-denial and retirement as a monk, but did not 
find it. In 1500 he started as a delegate for Rome, hoping to find 
relief from his burden there. As he came in sight of the city, he fell 
on his knees, exclaiming, “ Holy Rome, I salute thee!” He was dis- 
appointed, and shocked at the wickedness which he found there. The 
people said to him, “If there is a hell, Rome is built over it.” At last 
he turned to ascend Pilate’s staircase, thronged by the superstitious 
crowd, upon his knees. He toiled from step to step, repeating his 
prayers at every one, till a voice of thunder seemed to cry within, “ The 
just shall live by faith.” Instantly he arose, saw the folly of his hope 
of relief through works of merit. A new life followed this new light. 
Seven years after he nailed his ¢heses to the doors of the Wittenberg 
Church, and inaugurated the Reformation. 


70. Faith, the channel of blessing.—In the time of Solon there 
were certain conspirators who took refuge in the temple of Minerva. 
They were persuaded to quit the sanctuary and take their trial, under 
the pretence that if they fastened a thread to the shrine of their goddess, 
and kept firm hold of it, her protection would still be granted. When- 
they came near to the temple of the furies, the thread broke, and forth- 
with the avengers of blood rushed upon them and destroyed them. 
While the thread of faith holds us in communication with the temple 
where sits our King upon His throne, we are safe; but let the means 
of communication be snapped, let our faith falter, let our trust decline, 
and we may be overwhelmed at once by our enemies. The only safety 
for a sinner is to be found in this, that he draws blessings down along 
the line of faith by constant prayer. 


71. Justification, its accompanying results.—There may, 
VOL. XIV. Jer 
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amongst men, be a change of state without any change of character. A 
prisoner may be dismissed from the bar, acquitted of the charge, or he 
may be convicted, but pardoned ; but he may go with all the principles of 
wickedness as strong as ever within him. His condition is changed, but 
not his character. But it is never so in God’s dealings with men. In 
every case in which there is justification, sanctification accompanies. 


Wherever there is the change of state, there is the change of character. 
Wardlaw. 


72. Faith, its simplicity.—The dying Israelite might sweep the 
horizon with his languid eye, and: all to no purpose ; but the moment 
that he fixed his eye on the serpent of brass he was cured. There was 
faith in its simplest simplicity. 


73. Faith, its power in prayer.—Faith melts promises into argu- 
ment, as the soldier doth lead into bullets, and then helps the Christian 
to send them with a force to heaven in fervent prayer. Gurnall. 


74. Faith, its unfailing efficacy.—There is no fighting on a quag- 
mire. Faith furnishes the only solid, the only safe ground on which 
we can contend. Faith clothes us with the whole armour of God. Faith 
connects us with the Captain of our salvation, without whom we can do 
nothing, but through whose strengthening us we can do all things. 


Say: 


75. Faith, its perennial growtn.—In ascending the Alps, the 
traveller passes through different regions of vegetation. First comes the 
vine, then the fruit trees, then magnificent forest trees ; higher up, the 
stunted pines ; higher again, dwarf trees and mosses ; at last, the regions 
of perpetualsnow. But far up, almost on the very top of the mountain, a 
tiny sweet flower peeps through the snow. It has often drawn tears 
from the manhest traveller. It blooms away there, cheerfully, sweetly. 
And thus, in the soul, you pass on through the regions of knowledge, 
emotion, will; and on the summit, despite the cold atmosphere of moral 
depravity and continual alienation, if you are a child of God, the flower 
of faith, true faith, ever blooms and cheers. 
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Sutvoduction to the set Testament. 


BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR 
OF DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE, 


III. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. (Continued) 


II. The Gospel according to St. Mark. 

The writer of the second Gospel was not an Apostle, yet we 
know far more of his history, from the New Testament, than we 
do of the Apostle St. Matthew. He has always been held to be 
that Mark, likewise named John (Acts xii. 12), who was the 
companion of Paul and Barnabas in their first missionary 
journey, and who parted from them before its close, and for 
some reason returned to Jerusalem. He was a cousin (Col. iv. 
10) of Barnabas, which accounts for the desire of that Apostle 
that he should be joined with St. Paul and himself on their 
second journey. Because St. Paul declined to take him, Bar- 
nabas, with Mark as his own companion, parted from his fellow- 
Apostle, and went to labour in a different direction. The mother 
of John Mark was Mary, an inhabitant of Jerusalem. She 
must have been one of the wealthier members of the Christian 
body there, since she had a house large enough for a great 
number of the congregation to assemble in ; and it was there 
that the brethren were gathered together in prayer at the time 
of Peter’s imprisonment by Herod. That Apostle must have 
made this house his frequent resort, for it was thither he first 
turned after his miraculous deliverance,and his voice was familiar 
to the maid as she heard it through the closed door. His 
attachment to the family is evidenced by the expression, “Marcus, 
my son,” which he uses (1 Pet. v. 13), as is thought, of this 
Evangelist, and which may signify that Mark had been won to 
Christ by St. Peter’s ministry. 

We know that St. Paul’s opinion of Mark did not continue 
to be unfavourable, for in later days, during the Apostle’s first 
imprisonment (Philem. 24), he speaks of him as a “ fellow- 
labourer”; and later still, in his second imprisonment, testifies 
(2 Tim. iv. 11) that “he is profitable to me for the ministry.” 
St. Mark was spoken of in very early times as the “interpreter ” 
of St. Peter. By some this has been thought to mean that the 
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Evangelist rendered into Greek the Aramaic discourses of the 
Apostle. But it is far more likely that the expression implies 
that he put into the form of a Gospel narrative the substance 
of St. Peter’s oral teaching concerning Christ’s life. And the 
context of the passage where this expression is found favours 
the latter sense; for it is added, “he wrote down exactly what- 
ever things he remembered.” 

It is further reported that it was at the request of those 
Christians in Rome, who had heard St. Peter, that St. Mark 
made a record of the Apostle’s teachings. And there are some 
features in the Gospel which would suit with this tradition. It 
contains comparatively little reference to Old Testament pro- 
phecy, and all such matters as would specially interest a Jew 
_ are omitted. Explanations are given, which a Jew would not 
require ; while the condemnation of the scribes and Pharisees, 
so prominent in St. Matthew’s narrative, but fully intelligible - 
only to Jewish readers, appear in St. Mark’s Gospel only very 
incidentally. Then he speaks more distinctly of the admission 
of the heathen into the kingdom of heaven, and alone among 
the Evangelists makes our Lord’s quotation from Isaiah, at the 
purging of the temple, take in those words which pronounce 
that house to be a house of prayer “for all nations.” These and 
other like peculiarities mark this Gospel as specially written for 
Gentile readers, while the somewhat large admixture of Latin 
words in its language gives some support to the tradition which 
assigns Rome as the place of its writing, and the Roman Chris- 
tians as its first recipients. 

Beyond what we learn from Scripture, tradition records of 
St. Mark that he was sent by St. Peter into Egypt, where he 
founded the Church of Alexandria, and where he was made 
bishop, and ended his life by martyrdom. But for most of 
these statements the evidence is late and doubtful. 

It is certainly not unfitting that the Church at Rome, des- 
tined to play so conspicuous a part in the history of western 
_ Christianity, should be debtor to both the great Apostles,—to 
St. Paul for his Epistle, and to St. Peter, through his son in the 
faith, for a narrative of the life of Christ. 

And that St. Mark’s Gospel was drawn from St. Peter’s 
preaching seems not improbable when we look at the internal 
evidence. In both the Epistles ascribed to that Apostle we 
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meet with a multitude of figurative expressions and much 
graphic diction. He constantly makes pictures by his words. 
In those parts of the Acts of the Apostles, also, which may be 
looked upon as derived from him, we notice the same pecu- 
liarity. This will be manifest to any one who compares the 
narrative of the cure of the cripple at the temple gate (Acts iii, 
with the account of a similar miracle wrought by St. Paul at 
Lystra (Acts xiv.) ; of which latter cure the story is either in 
St. Luke’s own words, or taken from St. Paul’s description. In 
it all the graphic features which are found in the earlier chapter 
are wanting. We are told nothing of the attentive gaze of the 
Apostle, of his reading the lame man’s thoughts in his face, of 
the actions accompanying the cure, nor anything to compare with 
the exultant joy of the healed man, who laid hold on the clothes 
of Peter and John, and went with them into the temple, “walk- 
ing, and leaping, and praising God.” 

With language of this pictorial character St. Mark’s Gospel 
abounds. He introduces into almost every story graphic 
touches which are found in neither of the other synoptists. 
Thus, in the account of the cure of the lunatic child after the 
Transfiguration, St. Mark alone presents the boy as wallowing 
on the ground and foaming when he is brought to Jesus. He 
alone makes the history dramatic by introducing at some length 
the conversation of Jesus with the child’s father. He alone tells 
of the father’s tears and passionate cry, “ Lord, I believe ; help 
Thou mine unbelief;” and how, when the spirit had gone forth, 
the child was sore rent, and lay as dead, insomuch that some 
said he is dead ; but Jesus took him by the hand, and lifted him 
up, and he arose. 

It may be noticed in passing how this characteristic, which 
makes the second Gospel to differ so markedly from the others, 
renders it impossible for us to suppose that the narratives were 
in any way copied from one another. And St. Mark’s whole 
story is full of these word-pictures. With him the heavens at 
Christ’s baptism are “rent” asunder ; at His temptation Jesus 
is “ with the wild beasts,” and had been previously “ driven ” of 
the Spirit into the wilderness. James and John, when called 
by Christ, are in the ship “with the hired servants of their 
father. At the house where Jesus abode when He healed many 
that were sick, “all the city” is pictured as “ gathered together 
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at the door.” The man sick of the palsy, when brought to Jesus, 
is “borne of four.” For these marks of the Evangelist’s style 
we have gone very little beyond his first chapter, and a similar 
character pervades all the language, except that of the last 
twelve verses, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

In the work of such a writer we should expect to find 
both the human and divine aspect of Christ’s life strongly 
marked, and in this we are not disappointed. At the outset, 
in the words which form what we may call the title of his 
Gospel, he assumes that his readers know the supernatural birth 
and divine character of Him of whom he has to write, but yet 
he constantly sets it forth in his graphic speech. Thus he tells 
us much of the amazement (i. 27, ii. 12), and the fear (iv. 41, 
vi. 50), and the marvelling (v. 20), and the wonder (vi. 51), and 
the astonishment (vii. 37), which the God-like words and works 
of Jesus excited in those about Him; how multitudes pressed 
around Him, how the sick were brought to Him in crowds, or 
laid where He would pass by, and how all that He touched 
were made perfectly whole. Just as St. Peter says elsewhere, 
“He went about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed 
of the devil; for God was with Him.” But with all this we have 
at the same time the most striking tokens of His humanity. 
We are told how He hungers, and needs rest and sleep like 
other men, how He is moved by love and grief, pity and 
wonder, anger and even violent indignation. 

In thinking of St. Peter as the source whence St. Mark drew 
the materials for his Gospel, it is important to notice how the 
order in which events are ranged by this Evangelist accords 
with the arrangement in St. Matthew. St. Mark does not 
record a// the deeds of Jesus which are mentioned in the first 
Gospel, and he gives us very little of our Lord’s discourses any- 
where; but the sequence of those actions which he does narrate 
corresponds ina marked manner with St. Matthew’s order. This 
becomes very evident if a list of the events recorded by each 
Evangelist be placed side by side, and in such comparison it will 
be seen that when the sequence in the two records varies, it is 
not a single incident that is differently placed, but a group of 
incidents, which, in their changed position, preserve their proper 
consecution. Thus the Sabbath day’s journey through the corn- 
fields, followed by the cure of the man with the withered hand, 
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and the desire of the Pharisees to destroy Jesus, in consequence 
of which He withdrew Himself, and in His retirement wrought 
many miracles (all narrated in Mark ii. and iii.), are found 
similarly conjoined in Matthew xii. As neither Evangelist 
regarded chronological order in his work, such coincidence of 
arrangement can only have come about because the two writers 
gave the story as it was impressed on the memory of eye- 
witnesses; St. Matthew, his own recollections ; St. Mark, it may 
well be, those of St. Peter. 

Moreover the mention of St. Peter, in connection with some 
events in our Lord’s history, where he is not mentioned by the 
other Evangelists, seems to point to his share in the composi- 
tion of the second Gospel, while the omission of some things 
which would seem to give him importance above his fellows 
has been ascribed to a modesty which checked the recital of 
such incidents. It is by St. Mark alone that we are told how 
Peter followed our Lord in the morning after His miracles in 
Capernaum; that Peter noticed and spake of the speedy withering 
of the fig-tree, and was the one to ask Jesus, as He sat on the 
Mount of Olives, about the coming destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and that Peter was specially singled out by the angel as the 
Apostle to whom the announcement of the resurrection should 
be made. On the other hand, this Gospel says nothing of 
Peter’s share in the discussion concerning “what defileth a 
man,” nor of his walking on the sea, nor of his being sent to 
catch a fish, in the mouth of which he should find money to 
pay the Temple tribute, nor how Christ named him “the Rock” 
on which His church should be built, nor how he was one of 
those two sent by Jesus to make ready the passover, nor that 
for him Christ made special prayer that his faith might not 
utterly fail. All these indications taken together give much 
weight to the tradition that in the second Gospel we read 
the Gospel according to St. Peter. 

After the introductory verses (chap. i. 1—13), which speak 
very briefly of the divine character of Jesus, and His fulfilment 
of Old Testament prophecies, then of John’s baptism and 
preaching, and how Christ was baptized of him, and after that 
driven into the wilderness to be tempted, the contents of St. 
Mark’s Gospel may conveniently be divided into three somewhat 
unequal portions, according to the localities in which the events 
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took place. First we have (chap. i. 14—ix. 56) the life in 
Galilee, and the short journeys made from thence into the 
country round about. At the beginning of this period, while 
the disciples are called unto Him, and until after the choice of 
the twelve, the narrative is confined to the teaching and miracles 
of Jesus in Capernaum and the country at the west side of the 
sea of Galilee. Apparently for rest (iv. 35), He makes a voyage 
over the lake, but the Gadarenes soon entreat Him to depart 
out of their coasts (v. 17); and returning, He continues His 
labour among His own people, and sends out the twelve on a 
like mission, and bestows on them some of His mighty powers. 
St. Mark mentions no other departure till after the death of 
John the Baptist, when Jesus, with the twelve, whose mission 
was now ended, again crossed the lake (vi. 32), whence, after 
the feeding of the five thousand, He bids His disciples leave 
Him and go to Bethsaida (vi. 43); but Himself follows them, 
walking on the sea, and so they all are in the land of Gennesaret 
(vi. 53). Hence they make a longer journey into the districts 
bordering on Tyre and Sidon (vii. 24), and there the Saviour’s 
works make it known that others than “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” are to be partakers of Christ’s kingdom. 
Crossing into the district of Pergwa, by a land route to the 
north of the sea of Galilee, they gain the eastern side of the 
lake by passing through Decapolis (vii. 31), and in this part 
of the country also it is likely that those for whom His mira- 
cles were wrought were for the most part not Jews. Coming 
once more to the west side of the lake, they visit Dalmanutha 
(viii. 10), which place, we gather from St. Matthew’s account 
(xv. 39), was in the neighbourhood of Gadar&* The questioning 
cavils of the Pharisees, however, soon send Him to the eastern 
shore again (viii. 11—13); and when they next return, the 
more retired Bethsaida (viii. 22) is their destination, rather 
than Capernaum ; and from thence another northern tour is 
made into the towns about Cesarea-Philippi (viii. 27), thus once 
more shedding His light over “ Galilee of the Gentiles.” Turning 
south, they pass through Galilee (ix. 30), and come back to His 
own city of Capernaum (ix. 33); but now the Lord’s time is 
spent in solemn converse with the twelve, on such duties as 
humility, charity towards those who differ, and the shunning of 
all that may prove a stumbling-block either to themselves or 
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others. For the end was drawing near, and the twelve are to be 
the founders of His kingdom, the light of the world, the salt of 
the earth ; and so He leaves with them for His closing words in 
Galilee, “Have salt in yourselves,and have peace one with 
another.” 

In this section of the Gospel which deals with the largest 
period of Christ’s ministerial life, St. Mark has in his narrative 
placed special emphasis on one feature of the Lord’s character 
—His constant withdrawal from the throng, and even from the 
company of the twelve, that He might be alone. He shunned 
all publicity for Himself or His work; and beside the numerous 
exhortations to those whom He healed that they should tell 
no man, the Evangelist has recorded in these nine chapters 
eight occasions on which Jesus sought solitude for rest, prayer, 
and meditation. It will also have been noticed in the foregoing 
summary that the labours of Jesus among the Gentiles have a 
prominence given to them in the second Gospel which we do 
not find at all in the first. 

The second division of the Gospel is contained in chapter x., 
and treats of what befell in the way from Galilee through 
Perzea, and afterwards while they crossed the Jordan as far as 
Jericho, in the last journey to the holy city. The time spent 
in this journey can only have been two or three days. 

The third portion (xi. I1—xvi. 20) relates the closing scenes 
of the Lord’s life in the time between His arrival near Jerusalem 
and His death and resurrection, the ten most eventful days in 
the world’s history; and the brief close of the Gospel carries 
the history forward to the ascension, noticing three occasions 
on which Christ showed Himself to His followers after His 
resurrection. 

Of the genuineness and authenticity of the second Gospel 
there has never been any serious question. We have testimony 
to its existence from the days of Papias and Justin Martyr. 
The former of these was a friend of Polycarp, the disciple of St. 
John; the latter was born in Palestine before the close of the 
first century. 

But there is one passage (xvi.g—-20) about which there has 
been much difference of opinion, and the discussion of which 
has been newly revived by the way in which it has been dealt 
with in the lately published Revised Version. A break is made 
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by the revisers after xvi. 8, and a note is added, that “the two 
oldest Greek manuscripts, and some other authorities, omit from 
verse 9 to the end. Some other authorities have a different 
ending to the Gospel.” This note is all true. What we would 
fain know is, How came it to be so? The two MSS. which are 
entirely without these final verses are the Codex Sinaiticus (&) 
and the Codex Vaticanus (B). In the latter of these, however, 
the scribe has left a space between the end of verse 8 and the 
commencement of the Gospel of St. Luke, as though he knew 
of a closing section for the second Gospel, but hadn’t it before 
him in the MS. which he was copying. 

In the original, verse 8 ends with an enclitic word (yap), 
which could never have been allowed to end either a book or a 
sentence. It seems clear from this that the original Gospel did 
not end there, and also that. there is some unnatural break be- 
tween verses 8 andg. The last statement is evident also from 
the contents of verse 9; for that verse goes back to mention “the 
first day of the week” in such a way as is needless if it were a 
part of the same narrative with verse 2. Then itspeaks of Mary 
Magdalene, and adds, “out of whom He had cast seven devils,” 
an addition which would have been quite in place if she were 
now noticed for the first time; but is inconsistent with the 
mention made of her in verse 1. Next, verse 9 relates to a 
different subject from verse 8, and the rupture is very patent if 
we leave out the italic word supplied in the Authorised Version. 
Then we read, “for they were afraid. Now when he was risen 
early,* etc, 

It was a sense, no doubt, of the last-mentioned awkwardness 
which led to the formation of the shorter ending alluded to in 
the revisers’ note. That joins on thus, “for they were afraid, 
[and they announced all that had been told them to Peter and 
his companions ; and after this Jesus Himself sent out by them, 
from the east even unto the west, the sacred and uncorrupted 
message of eternal salvation.] These words run on grammati- 
cally with the close of verse 8; but though of ancient date, and 
found in one of the uncial MSS., they cannot be accepted as 
the original conclusion of the Gospel. The last words have a 
ring in them which does not sound like Gospel history. And 
when we add to this that the uncial MS. in which they are found 
gives also the longer reading as it is given in our Authorised 
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Version, with notes that both conclusions have gained acceptance 
in different places, we see at once the doubtful character of these 
additions. Similar evidence is to be found in one of the cursive 
MSS., which marks “ The end” after verse 8, and again “ The 
end” after verse 20. Some of the old versions, too, stop at the 
end of verse 8, and we have patristic testimony as early as 
Eusebius (who was alive before the oldest MS. of the Greek 
text which we possess was written), that in his day some persons 
did not accept the verses g—20 asa part of the original Gospel. 
The language, moreover, of these verses lacks all that graphic 
character of which so much has been already said on this 
Gospel, while there is found in them a large number of words 
(considering the smallness of the passage) which St. Mark uses 
nowhere else. 

There are many other points to be alleged both for and 
against the genuineness of this section, but the most weighty 
have been named; and in the face of such evidence, combined 
with the clearly broken sentence which closes verse 8, it seems 
most reasonable to conclude that the words of St. Mark himself 
go not beyond that verse. Either his manuscript, for some 
unknown reason, ceased with this broken sentence, or, what 
seems more likely, the last leaf of the early exemplar was lost, 
and the preceding page closed with the fragment of verse 8. 
It is clear that both the longer and shorter endings are of a 
very early date, and that both were appended by those who 
reverenced greatly the existing text. The framer of the shorter 
conclusion fashioned his sentence so as to join on without 
altering anything of what was written. The longer form was 
added by those who kept, in spite of its incompleteness, the 
exact words of the first text, and only appended a brief sum- 
mary of post-resurrection history to give completeness to the 
Gospel record. This summary was undoubtedly drawn from 
some approved source, and may have been taken from one of 
those many narratives to which St. Luke alludes in the opening 
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Hetters to a Divinity Student. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK R. WYNNE, M.A., INCUMBENT OF 
ST. MATTHIAS’, DUBLIN. 


IGE 
PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE MINISTRY: FAITH. 


My DEAR FRIEND,—In order to do a thing well, it is of 
primary importance to know what it is that is to be done. As 
ministers of Christ’s Gospel, what have we to do? 

Our office has manifold duties; we have to comfort the 
sorrowful, to instruct the ignorant, to stir up slumbering con- 
sciences, to guide and direct earnest inquirers, to encourage 
and stimulate people of all kinds in holiness of life ; we have 
to administer sacred ordinances, to lead the worship of the 
assembled people, to kneel by the bedside of the sick and 
dying, to bury the dead. But through and amidst all these 
varied offices we have one great duty. It is to make known 
God, as He has been revealed in Jesus Christ, to cause Him to 
be trusted, loved, and honoured by as many as we can in any 
way reach or influence. We come to men in this material 
world as messengers from the great unseen God, Ambassadors 
for Christ, with a commission from Him, with invitations from 
Him, warnings from Him, promises from Him. Such is our 
awful position. 

I. It is plain, then, that the very first qualification for our 
work must be faith in the message we have to deliver. Though 
we should speak with the tongues of men and angels, if we 
did not believe what we were saying, it would be better for 
us to hold our peace. Better to be a “dumb dog” than a 
hypocrite or an actor. No man should dare to stand up in the 
church as an ambassador from God, unless he is thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of that revelation of God which we call 
“the Gospel.” 

Some young clergymen are fond of parading what they call 
“honest doubts.” They think that a little flavour of rationalism 
is a sign of a strong mind. It seems to me to be neither a 
strong nor an honest proceeding to take pay for teaching what 
you are not sure is true. A man may feel much hesitation as 
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to accepting the Gospel records; his mind may be in painful 
suspense between evidence on one side and difficulties on the 
other; he may have this conflict and wrestling going on within 
him, and be a perfectly sincere and earnest man. But while 
such a state of suspense lasts, he is unfit to be ordained as a 
preacher. Let him first be thoroughly persuaded in his own 
mind. Let the difficulties be resolutely faced, grappled with, 
wrestled with. When they are overcome, the man will be all 
the stronger to teach. He will know all the better how to 
help those who are in mental perplexity. But while the battle 
is undecided, though the combatant may do his duty, and pray 
to God, and trust Him in heart amidst intellectual difficulties, 
he is manifestly unfit to go forth among his brethren as a 
herald of the Gospel. 

Let me make myself plain. There are some men who, from 
the character of their mental constitution, will always be liable 
to the recurrence of painful doubts. They may nevertheless 
be sincere and earnest believers. The very fact of their feeling 
Christ’s religion to be the hope and joy of their life will raise 
up ever and anon morbid questionings as to the reality of the 
foundation upon which all that they hold dear depends. But 
they can honestly teach what they know to be true, although 
shadows of constitutional scepticism blur and dim it sometimes 
to their own vision. They would die a thousand deaths for the 
Gospel, though it sometimes seems to their anxious and longing 
hearts as if it were only a beautiful but unsubstantial dream. 
Again, we may be thorough believers in the truth of God’s 
revelation, and yet retain the position of zzguzrers all our lives. 
Every man whose intellect is not paralyzed or crusted over by 
prejudice must retain that position. The thoughtful, active 
mind cannot help considering and weighing every idea that 
comes before it. And as we advance in experience and in 
largeness of knowledge both of men and things, and as the 
passionate prejudices of youth are gradually left behind, our 
convictions on many points are apt to be modified. Some 
views that were once cherished with eagerness are felt to be 
exaggerated or untenable. As we rise higher in power of 
thought, the horizon widens. Things that used to seem large 
diminish. Things in heaven and earth that were not dreamed 
of in our philosophy gradually come into view. The perspective 
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changes with the point of vision. But the great convictions of 
the soul, the grand lines of truth, the sky-reaching mountains 
on their eternal foundations, they remain unchanged. The 
earnest thinker has the same faith as the little child. With all 
his increased knowledge, his enlarged and enlarging ideas, his 
perception of old mistakes and glimpses of new vistas into truth, 
he still says with the same fervour as he said it at his mother’s 
knee, “I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ His only Son our Lord.” 

II. But the kind of faith needed for our work is not merely 
the conviction of the understanding, but more especially what 
is called “heart faith.” Never will there be the genuine 
“ring” in our Gospel preaching till we have felt in our own 
spirits the thrill of the good news. Nothing has power with 
men like the persuasive force that comes from personal expe- 
rience. “ That which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, which our hands have handled of the word 
of life, that declare we unto you, that ye may have fellowship 
with us.” Here was the spring of the Apostles’ energy, and 
one of the secrets of their success. They spoke not about 
matters which they theoretically approved of, but ‘about those 
which they had actually experienced. The same cause gives 
energy still, and still procures success. Ifthe sinfulness of 
man, salvation by the blood of Christ, peace and joy in believing, 
and the offering up of self in God’s service, if these are with 
you only theories, you may preach orthodox sermons, and be 
admired as a sound expositor of Scripture, but you will not 
bring many souls to the Saviour. There is something in the 
tone of personal conviction that cannot well be imitated. There 
may be great differences in the religious history of different 
persons. Religious conviction with some is gradual, growing 
with their growth, and strengthening with their strength ; with 
others it is sudden and rapid, bursting out like the blaze of 
day in the tropic morning. But however this may have been 
with you, not till there has been the wrestling against evil in 
your own soul, and the looking up amidst the strife and conflict 
to the loving face of the Saviour, and the relief of resting your 
soul upon Him, and the interesting effort to please Him day 
by day, not till then will there be any of what St. Augustine 
calls “ wnction” in your preaching, 
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You sometimes hear a young clergyman delivering himself of 
asermon. It is very nice; every word of itistrue. The ideas are 
sensible, and placed together in very suitable order. But, with- 
out wishing to judge, you feel instinctively that the sermon will 
do nobody any good. In fact, it seems hardly meant to do so. 
It seems meant to say what is nice and proper, and what every 
one will approve of. It does that, and it does nothing more. 
. Every one goes away saying, “that was a nice sermon of Mr. 
Green’s,” and every one forgets all about it before he reaches 
home. Buta year afterwards you happen to hear the same 
preacher ; you can hardly believe it is the same. It is not that 
he has grown cleverer. It is not that he has improved in the art of 
composition. Perhaps his sentences are not quite so well formed. 
Perhaps there is hardly as much fluency and self-possession in 
his manner. But now he preaches like a man whois in earnest. 
He has something that he wants to say, and wants to say it as 
strongly and as warmly as he can. He is looking at his 
audience, and evidently wanting them to think of something 
and feel something; and they are not remarking on the pro- 
priety of his demeanour and the niceness of his sentences, but 
are evidently touched and impressed by what he is saying 
to them. Whence comes the difference? What has made 
that stiff and properly conducted young gentleman change so 
quickly into an earnest evangelist ? How comes it that instead 
of being like a big schoolboy reading his carefully prepared 
“theme,” he is a man speaking to men, and really grappling 
with their consciences? How comes it that, instead of putting 
together orthodox doctrines in neatly turned sentences, he is 
speaking with living words of a living Person, “a great God 
and a great Saviour”? 

The answer is simple. His own heart has been awakened ; 
he has learnt to know and hate his own sins. He has felt the 
unreality and hollowness, the mere professionalism, of his life. 
He has cast himself in real humiliation at his Saviour’s feet. 
He has poured out to Him the confession of his failures. He 
has found the sweet rest of believing in His pardon. This 
experience of the reality of Christ’s Gospel in his own heart 
gives fervour and simplicity and strength to his teaching. 

My brother, let me press this thought home to your conscience 
before going farther. You are going to preach about the Lord 
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Jesus Christ to others. Do you know Him yourself? Has 
there been real heart dealing between you and Him? When 
you come as an ambassador of God to awaken the careless, 
and to guide anxious inquirers, and to comfort the sorrowful, 
will you be able to speak about a Saviour with whom you 
have become acquainted by personal experience? Is not this 
the very first qualification for your work—a real living faith in 
the Person whose message you are to bring to your brethren ? 

III. And faith in our unseen Lord has to be the permanent 
habitual attitude of our own souls. It is not past conviction, 
but present conviction, that gives life to our words. As we 
speak from day to day, and from month to month, of the 
solemnities of eternity and the comforts of our Lord’s loving- 
kindness, it is absolutely necessary to have echoing and re- 
echoing within us the consciousness, “ It is all true; what I am 
saying is as real as my own existence.” This keeps our teach- 
ing fresh ; prevents it from falling into the “sing-song” of an 
oft-repeated tale. For we have to go on continually telling the 
“old, old story.” However we may vary the way of putting it, 
the burden of our, teaching must be the same essential truth. 
If we have not our Christian creed to tell of, we have no special 
message from God. But we do not tire of telling it. We tell 
it rather with ever-freshening fervour, because the longer we 
live on it, the more we feel it to be true. And as we tell a 
mortal man that the eternal God loves him, and that his sins 
have been borne on the cross of Christ, and that the incarnate 
Saviour at God’s right hand feels for him, and has help to give 
him now, and a crown of glory to give him hereafter, as we tell 
this, and know that we are saying what is profoundly true, 
is there not in our very words and manner a fresh glow of 
sympathy with each individual to whom we repeat the wonder- 
ful truth? We speak with ever-renewing interest, because we 
speak what we believe. 

But there is no doubt that much spiritual exercise is needful 
to keep up this ever fresh, vivid faith. There is a great deal 
in our ministerial work that tends to make faith dull. You 
may be surprised at this, but I am sure it is the case. A reli- 
gious profession brings with it dangers to religion. We are 
obliged to. be always talking religiously. And though this 
talking is both a necessity and a duty, it is a snare. Much 
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handling takes away the bloom of the fruit and the freshness 
of the flower; and much talking about the Lord Jesus and 
His love, and about heavenly hope, and “peace and joy in 
believing,” may easily interfere with the simplicity and purity 
of these very things in our own hearts. The devotion of a 
soul to its unseen Lord is a delicate flower. It loves shadow 
and quietness. In the glare of publicity it droops. Draw aside 
the shading leaves of humility and holy reserve, and the lovely 
colours fade, and the exquisite fragrance departs. So, likewise, 
as you go about from house to house and person to person, 
speaking of your Saviour, you may easily be led to speak rather 
about yourself than about Him, and thus to lay bare to others 
thoughts and experiences that ought to be secrets between you 
and the Beloved of your soul. 

Truly, this duty of religious talking is fraught with perils to 
our deepest spiritual life. And if the talking might easily 
hurt the delicate growth of that which is most precious within 
us, very easily at the same time it may hide the injury from 
our observation. We may be deceived by the words of others, 
but no words have such power of misleading as our own. 
However we feel, we must talk earnestly. It is manifestly our 
duty to do so ; for we have to speak of things as we know they 
are, and not as we happen to feel about them at the moment. 
And when we have been preaching or speaking with intensity 
and fervour, how hard to suppose that we could be slackening 
in our own interest for the things about which we have been 
so eloquent! And yet such a calamity is quite possible. The 
praise of men, the desire of their favour or approval, may have 
been insinuating itself between our hearts and our Lord. His 
will, His service, may have become less and less prominent in 
our minds; to please Him less and less the great reward sought 
for ; and all the time His name may have been constantly on 
our lips, spoken of always with the deepest enthusiasm. And 
so the warmth of our words may conceal from our conscience 
the dangerous cooling of our hearts. And the good opinion 
of others carries on the deception. A clergyman who is exter- 
nally laborious, and has warmth and zeal of manner, is almost 
always highly thought of by his people. Ah! how ready 
they are to credit us for infinitely more piety than we possess ! 
Sometimes it terrifies us to perceive on what a lofty pedestal 
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their hero-worshipping imagination has placed us. But there 
is great danger to our folly and vanity to take ourselves at their 
good-natured estimate. While they think us so earnest and 
self-devoted, how easy to glide into the idea that they are right! 
While they give us their obsequious and reverential “ greet- 
ings in the market-place,” how natural for our pharisee hearts 
to suppose ourselves the saints they consider us! They see 
nothing of our mixed motives, and our self-seeking, and our 
worldliness, and our heart-inconsistency, and hence we may 
pleasantly forget that such faults exist at all. On account of 
these dangers specially besetting the ministerial office, the cler- 
gyman needs very specially to stir up the gift that is in him 
by close and frequent communion with the Lord. Above 
all other men he requires faith in the unseen to give vigour, 
reality, freshness to his daily and hourly work. His work is 
speaking God’s truth. It must not be spoken in mechanical 
and conventional language. It must be spoken, if it is to be 
spoken aright, in words that come fresh and warm from the 
heart. But his work in a very peculiar way tends to chill that 
very heart-warmth. His only remedy and safeguard is to be 
much in the secret presence of the Lord Himself. There his 
strength will be renewed “like the eagle’s.” There, in that 
holy sanctuary, the live coal from the altar will be found to 
touch his lips, and enable him to speak in words of fire. There, 
in the light of that grand countenance he is looking into, he 
will see his own deficiencies, and yet see continually the mercy 
and love of which he is to be the herald. There, alone with 
his God, he can consider what he is working for, and how he 
is carrying on the work. The shadows of human praise and 
earthly reward will shrink into their true insignificance. The 
sublimity of the truths he has to witness to, the preciousness of 
the souls he has to win and watch over, will stand out in their 
real importance; while at that unfailing fountain of strength he 
can seek and find continually new supplies of grace to quicken 
his soul’s life, to increase his faith, to warm and rouse his 
enthusiasm, and to vivify, gladden, and refresh all his spiritual 
energies. 
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A “Gurates’ Pension Fund.” 


BY THE REV. EDWARD B. TROTTER, VICAR OF ALNWICK. 


I am glad the subject is being seriously ventilated in your Magazine ; 
but I do not think the scheme proposed by Mr. Ward really meets the 
difficulty, which applies equally to the Curates’ Augmentation Fund. I 
fully admit the need of such a fund, and that the curates must help 
themselves. 

Flow can the need be supplied? 

Mr. Ward’s scheme is not much more than a lottery. Six thousand 
put in, and fifty pensions are drawn, of £40 each. Is not the principle 
of insurance really safe, and also more manly, and more independent ? 
Lately I have started in my parish a “Thrift and Pension Bank,” to 
enable anybody to obtain annuities of 5s. a week (£13 a year), or more 
or less, after the age of 60, or otherwise, as fixed. I work it in connection 
with the Post Office Annuities, and so give to the people Government 
security. 

A similar plan might be adopted with a Curates’ Pension Fund. 

As a matter of business, 5s. a year would never be convertible into a 
pension of £40 a year; and the clergy, as others, can be independent 
of any such dependence upon “ charity.” 

Turning to the tables of the Government annuities, a man between 
the age of 23 and 24 can secure a pension of £40 a year after reaching 

60 years of age, by an annual payment of forty times 1s. 11d., or by a 
single payment of forty times £1 15s. 1d. ‘Take this latter figure: this 
comes to £70 3s. 4d. If it could be arranged for any clergyman to pay 
this, or to have paid for him this amount, he would then have a 77g to 
this pension, and it would not be a question of election; and so of some 
being successful, and others not. 

But how could curates, as a body, pay down the full sum, or even the 
annual sum of £3 16s. 8d.? Many could pay the annual sum without 
much self-denial on their part (it is not the price of a glass of beer a 
day). Let there, however, be a supplementary fund, consisting— 

A. Of offertories. Take these at £500 a year. This would enable a 
free grant or loan to be made by the executive, in necessitous cases, of 
the premium or single payment. About 120 free grants could be made 
yearly from this source alone. 

B. Of curates obtaining benefices. By continuing the premium, if 
they had been paying it yearly whilst curates, they would be entitled to 
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‘their pension in due time. But in the case of those who were helped 
from A, let the rule be that the amount of the free grant or loan be 
‘repaid by such, before they have a right to the pension; and I think 
another rule might be made, that a single donation from a// curates 
obtaining benefices might be asked for ; say, one per cent. on the value of 
the living to which they are promoted. Some of these might be willing 
to become annual subscribers. In case the loan or grant was not repaid, 
the whole would then lapse. 

c. The laity would, I imagine, be willing to assist in a scheme of this 
kind, which might zea//y be called “ self-help.” 

From A, B, and c, a supplementary fund would be formed to help in 
advancing the annual premiums, or single payments in part or whole, 
of those who sought this help, and also of helping those now older 
-curates, unbeneficed and uninsured. Their premiums would, of course, 
be higher ; and many having family and other ties could least afford the 
money. As the younger clergy adopted the scheme (and it holds out 
advantages specially to those newly ordained), and the elder curates 
were removed by death, these would become fewer and fewer, and to 
help these in the first instance might perhaps be the first object of the 
supplementary fund. If even some of the numerous Clergy Aid 
Societies would amalgamate their funds with the “ pension fund,” this 
supplementary fund could be still more largely utilized. 

The following is the sliding scale of annual payments for a yearly pen- 
sion of £1 after the age of 60. Multiply this by 40, and you have the 
premium to be paid yearly for a pension of £40 :— 

If 23, and under 24 . Is. 11d. If 39, and under 40 . 53s, od. 

If 29, and under 30 . 35. If 49, and under 50 . 14s. 6d. 
Of course the amount and premium remains the same after joining, and 
is regulated by the age at which the person first joins. The sum he 
once pays, he continues to pay. 

I could enlarge on the benefits of this scheme over that proposed, or 
over the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, or any other charitable scheme, 
but I have perhaps said enough to give your readers a fair idea of the 
plan proposed. I know I would gladly give a yearly offering to such a 
fund, and do all I could to encourage it elsewhere. Also I would 
assist, if wished, in the establishing of a Curates’ Pension Fund on some 
such basis. 


Blind Bartimeus. 


Alind Hartimens, 


BY THE REV. MERVYN B. CROZIER, M.A. 


CoMMENTATORS have often pointed out, in the history of Bartimzeus, his 
advances, analogous to six steps in the ladder of Christian experience ; 
namely, hearing, crying aloud, casting away of previous coverings, and 
coming to Jesus, receiving sight, and finally, the life work of following, 
or rather the “eternal” work, for the redeemed “follow the Lamb 


Thoughts on Mark x. 46—52. 


whithersoever He goeth.” 


The author endeavours to give in the form of a hymn somewhat of 


the teaching herein conveyed. 


I 


Lord, make us fear; awake the dead, 
Earth’s needy ones be stirr’d: 

Of Bartimeus ’tis first said 
That, as he begg’d, he heard. 


Then hearing, he for mercy cries 
To Thee, as David’s Son; 

So give us faith that we may rise 
To Thee, the lowly One. 


And then /e cast away whate’er 
Would hinder in the race; 

So let us never hold more dear 
Sin’s pleasures than Thy grace. 


He came to Jesus poor and blind, 
Though many stopp’d his way ; 

But Jesus call’d in voice so kind, 
It cheer’d him on, that day. 


And then he saw. Oh, wondrous sight ! 
’T was first on Christ he gazed ; 
The Lord had touch’d his eyes, and night 
Off soul and body rais’d. 
Christ’s look met his, and from that day, 
Fill’d with constraining love, 
“He follow’d Jesus in the way ” 
To Zion’s hill above. 
In that way Jesus bore the cross, 
And e’en His life laid down ; 
So Lord, may we count all but loss, 
And “ faithful” wear “ the crown.” 
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Current Theologtal Literature. 


‘WE ‘have great pleasure in drawing attention to the excellencies 
‘cof Mr. Jellie’s “ Preacher’s Commentary on Jeremiah.”* Mr. 
Jellie |has«devoted the best hours of the last five years to his 
wwork. He divides his treatment into exegesis, homiletics, and 
illustrations. There are some eight hundred outlines of sermons 
given, of which no less than five hundred are supplied by the 
indefatigable editor, though it can hardly be said that they are 
all equally good. Many of the selected homilies are condensed 
from ancient writings, or from our own old English divines. 
The annotation is rich in literary matter, anecdotes, and appro- 
priate quotations. We think that Mr. Jellie’s exhaustive com- 
mentary will practically make the reader independent of any 
other. 

Dr. Young’s “ Contributions to a New Revision” f will prove 
to many persons a very interesting and indeed a very useful 
help in the study of the New Testament. His second title is 
that of a “ Critical Companion to the New Testament,” and he 
describes it as “ being a series of Notes on the Original Text, 
with a view of securing greater uniformity in its English 
Rendering, including the chief Alterations of the ‘ Revision’ of 
1881, and of the American Committee.” Dr. Young has put 
out quite a captivating volume, leaving a margin of half of every 
page for the reader’s own annotations. The two recent articles 
of Dean Burgon in the Quarterly Review, though we may think 
them exaggerated and overstrained, are nevertheless very serious 
blows against the recent revision. Dr. Young has something to 
say in the matter. He tells us that in the vast majority of cases 
he had anticipated the emendations of the Revised Version—as 
indeed most scholars must have done—and he states that he 
has noted five hundred cases in which the Greek imperfect had 
been neglected by the revisers. Altogether he claims to have 
laboriously made 100,000 references. He significantly expresses 


* “The Preacher’s Commentary on the Book of Jeremiah.” By the Rev. W. H. 
Jellie. London: Dickinson, 

t ‘‘ Contributions to a New Revision ; or, A Critical Companion to the New Tes- 
tament.” By Robert Young, LL.D., author of the ‘ Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible.” Edinburgh: G, A. Young. 
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a hope that his work will be a help to a future revision, We 
think that his pages are often overcrowded, and that he some- 
times makes distinctions where there are no differences. This is 
carried to an extent which we are afraid will be almost detri- 
mental to the purposes of the volume. The reader will find that 
every possible shade of interpretation, and all the equivalents 
that the English language can furnish, are lavishly employed. 
Unless we are mistaken, he will sometimes be impatient at the 
crowd of variations, but he will not fail to be impressed by the 
excellent purpose, the indefatigable industry, and the consider- 
able scholarship displayed. He will find here what may well 
be called an exhaustive collection of renderings; and the form 
of the volume, as we have intimated, is one that is singularly 
convenient. 

Encouraged by the success of his previous works, Mr. Malleson 
has now given us a somewhat large volume on “The Acts and 
Epistles of St. Paul.’* Considered as a literary performance, 
Mr. Malleson’s work is of doubtful value, and has great defects. 
He seems to write too fast, to be ignorant of the art of blotting, 
and not to be sufficiently careful and guarded in his presentation 
of Scripture narratives. The title is a misnomer. There is 
extremely little about the Epistles, certainly not sufficient to 
call for their mention on the title-page. It seems to us that 
Mr. Malleson commenced his work on too large a scale, and, 
little by little, narrowed it down to slight and unsatisfactory 
proportions. Neither is he always a safe guide. He comments 
on the fact that, in his speech at Athens, St. Paul “exercised a 
wise discretion in not naming Jesus.” But it is quite clear that 
St. Paul preached Jesus to the Athenians. We may give another 
instance of what we consider Mr. Malleson’s unsafe way of pro- 
ceeding: “ Barnabas was troubled in mind. Even the most 
generous spirit finds it a trial to be thrown into the shade. He 
felt that from having been one of the chief of the Apostles, he 
had now undeservedly gone down into the second rank, a mere 
follower of and minister to Paul. It was no longer ‘ Barnabas 
and Saul, but ‘Paul and Barnabas.’ He was in a strait, and as 
one way of relieving himself, the thought came into his mind to 
take at least one with him who would naturally look up to zm, 


* ¢¢The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul.” By the Rev. F. A. Malleson, M.A., Vicar 
of Broughton-in-Furness. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 
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and that he should not be always reminded of his inferiority.” 
We are next told that St. Paul “now felt St. Mark was to be 
taken to make weight against himself.” Now all this is of 
course sheer absolute hypothesis. There is not a word in the 
New Testament to justify such dishonouring statements. There 
is a school of pictorial and over-sensational writings even on 
Bible subjects that does not hesitate to throw their own con- 
jectural fancies into the language of historical certitudes. Such 
persons add to the words of the book, and are wise beyond what 
is written. We sincerely trust that Mr. Malleson will carefully 
separate himself from this class of writers. 

A curious literary history belongs to Delitzsch’s “ Old Testa- 
ment History of Redemption.” * It is published in English, 
without an original having ever appeared in Germany. An 
American Professor from Chicago attended the lectures of the 
great Professor on Biblical Theology at Leipsic, and here we 
have a translation of the manuscript notes taken. The repu- 
tation of Professor Delitzsch stands very high in this country, 
mainly through his edition of Isaiah. Dr. Curtiss has certainly 
given us a model of note-taking; but, almost necessarily, the 
subject-matter is crowded and difficult. Delitzsch is both the 
most orthodox and profound of German theologians; and while 
his writings will be found both helpful and stimulating, some 
acquaintance with his phraseology and lines of thought and 
paths of speculation often untrodden by English readers will be 
necessary for his due comprehension. The book will take rank 
with Hengstenburgh’s Christology. 

Dr. Clarke’s version of Solomon’s Song + is certainly not 
critical, and hardly devotional, but it will not fail to afford both 
use and pleasure. He throws the Song into twelve idylls, 
characterized by great tenderness and considerable poetical 
power. The version brings out some portion of the sense that 
is obscure to English readers; and this poetical paraphrase, even 
amid the enormous amount of literature that belongs to the 
subject, will be found of much value. 


* «Old Testament History of Redemption.” Lectures by Franz Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Leipsic. Translated from MS. Notes by Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 

+ ‘‘The Song of Songs, arranged in Twelve Canticles, and rendered into English 
Blank Verse.” By R. S. Clarke, D.D., Vicar of Christ Church, Southport. With an 
Introduction by Horatius Bonar, D.D. London: Nisbet. 
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The so-called “Clerical Symposium, or the Lord’s Supper,” * 
is a highly curious work, the general result being on the 
whole more curious than edifying. We greatly regret the use of 
the word “Symposium,” considering its origin and associations, 
in such solemn discussions. As the volume has already 
appeared in the pages of a contemporary magazine, we may 
be held excused from going fully into the nature of the contents. 
This first exhibition of the conflict of opinions will only have, 
we think, a doubtful value for the general reader. None of 
the papers rise to the fulness and fairness that mark Bishop 
Harold Browne’s chapters on the subject, in his work on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

We have seldom read a work more useful and entertaining 
in its way than Mr. Neil’s “ Palestine Explored.” { We copy 
the title-page, which is almost long enough for a table of 
contents: “with a view to its present natural features, and to 
the prevailing manners, customs, rites, and colloquial expressions 
of its people, which throw light on the figurative language of 
the Bible.’ Mr. Neil lived for three years in Jerusalem, and 
had to travel very extensively in Palestine, and he has mainly 
drawn his illustrations from his own personal experiences. He 
incorporates in his work some of the results of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, to which he bears the highest testimony. 
He especially recommends the model of the Holy Land pre- 
pared from this survey, now in the South Kensington Museum, 
a hint which may be found by some to be practically useful. 
A glance at the index will show the immense number of texts 
which are touched on. We may especially refer to his very 
satisfying explanation of the difficult subject of Jael, “the wife 
of Heber the Kenite,’ the “weaned” child, the well or jedar, 
the “dew,” or rather the night-mist in hot months from the 
Mediterranean, which beautifully illustrates “the wings of the 
morning.” Some of his own personal experiences are very 
interesting. He sojourned for some days in “Tadmor in the 
wilderness,” with an Arabian sheik; he himself had a dangerous 
personal encounter with a marauder; he himself was nearly 


* “The Lord’s Supper: its Design and the Benefit it confers to the Individual and 


the Church. A Clerical Symposium.” Hodder and Stoughton. 
{ “Palestine Explored.’ By the Rev. James Neil, M.A., formerly Incumbent of 


Christ Church, Jerusalem. Nisbet. 
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drowned by the sudden rising of a mountain stream ; he slept 
at night in the open, with a “wall of fire” of the crackling 
thorn-bushes. There is a vein of earnest, cheerful piety through- 
out the work. It is a work of rich biblical knowledge, accurate 
observation, and of a degree of originality which we should 
hardly have thought possible at the present day. 

Another work which throws some amount of illustration on 
the language of Holy Writ is a highly curious volume entitled 
“Treasures of the Talmud,”’* consisting of a great number of 
brief extracts on classified subjects. Mr. Spence, the Vicar of 
St. Pancras, contributes an introductory subject, which, though 
brief, contains some repetitions, and we think attaches no 
importance to the Talmud. Even the selected “Treasures” 
are of unequal and sometimes of doubtful value. The Mishna 
is a commentary on the Pentateuch, and the Gemara is a com- 
mentary on the Mishna: the two make the Talmud. No doubt 
there is much that is beautiful and. instructive, and Mr. Spence 
rightly draws attention to the great prominence given to the 
duty of charity towards the poor; but at the same time, even 
in this careful edition of so-called “gems,” there is much that 
is the reverse. It may introduce us to a “new world of 
thought,” but we question if this new world is worth exploring. 
Life is too short for the twelve folio volumes of the Babylonian 
Talmud, and readers will do well to be contented with the 
specimens which Mr. Hershon submits to them. Even in these 
specimens there is much chaff mixed with the grain, much that 
is puerile and far-fetched, some absurd legend and inaccurate 
interpretation ; but at the same time it is as well to acquire 
that information respecting this quaint and mysterious depart- 
ment of literature, and this cannot be done better than in such 
a volume as the present. It is not altogether devoid of biblical 
illustration. 

Some extremely interesting works in religious biography 
have recently appeared. We shall hardly err in placing at the 
head of this list Mr. Carus’ valuable memorials of the saintly 
Bishop Mcllvaine.t No bishop has been better known to, or 


* “Treasures of the Talmud.” Compiled from the Babylonian Talmud, and Trans- 
lated by Paul Isaac Hershon. With an Introductory Preface by the Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence. Nisbet. 

+ ‘‘Memorials of Charles Pettit McIlvaine, D.D., D.C.L., late Bishop of Ohio.” 
Edited by the Rev. William Carus, M.A., Canon of Winchester. Elliot Stock. 
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beloved in, the churches of England and America, than this 
venerable man, who was a link between the kindred nations on 
either side the Atlantic. It is a pleasing circumstance that the 
Bishop owed much of his success in preaching to hints given 
him by Lord Stratford de Redclyffe, when, as Mr. Canning, 
he was our minister at Washington. He was for some time 
chaplain and professor at West Point, and was privileged to do 
a great work among the officers and cadets. He suddenly left 
his church in Brooklyn, on being ordered abroad for his health, 
and came to this country. On this first visit he formed many 
friendships, which continued for many years, especially with 
Bishops Ryder and Sumner, with David Wilson, and with Mr. 
Simeon. Mr. Carus made his acquaintance at the clerical 
meeting at Islington in 1835. After his return home he was 
elected Bishop of Ohio, and worked so hard that he again had 
to come to England, which he always found a haven of happi- 
ness and refreshment. He was certainly, both in England and 
on the Continent, the best known of the American bishops, 
The Prince of Wales, in his visit to America, came to Cincin- 
nati, and spent a little time in the Bishop’s house, and after- 
wards the Bishop preached before him. “I was thankful,” 
he writes, “for the opportunity of preaching the simple, plain 
Gospel on such an occasion.” Ten years afterwards he met 
the Prince in Hyde Park, and, with his wonderful recollection 
of faces, the Prince instantly knew him again. Dr. Mcllvaine 
was enabled to perform an important political service to both 
countries at the time of the Tvent difficulty. The American 
President requested him at such a crisis to give him the benefit of 
his good offices in England, though, of course, in an unofficial 
way. Hehad no doubt of the seriousness of the affair, and of the 
course which the United States ought to pursue. During this 
visit, he was called upon to preach at one of the Sunday evening 
services at St. Paul’s. His feeling on this occasion was one 
that admirably represents the feeling of all true preachers of the 
Gospel. “I feel that I shall need your kind and earnest prayers, 
that I may be enabled in gudetness of mind, in simplicity of 
spirit, in freeness from the thought of man, and in full pos- 
session of the fear and love of God, to declare with all bold- 
ness, humility, and love, the Gospel of Christ. I beg you to 
pray for me,” We have not spoken more fully of this excel- 
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lent biography only from the belief that it must eventually find 
its way into the hands of nearly all our readers. 

We are extremely pleased to welcome another, and we think 
a greatly improved, edition of Mr. Knight’s Life of Henry 
Venn.* The earlier one has been revised and compressed, and 
at the same time much new valuable matter has been inserted 
from his correspondence and his private journal. We are glad 
that a career so eminently healthy and holy should be brought 
before the public in this more accessible form, and we think 
that if the life were published at the cheap rate of a people’s 
edition, and the appendix perhaps in a separate form, the work 
would have a widespread usefulness. 

Mr. Arthur, who has done good service in the great conflict 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, has done such 
in issuing a translation of Count Campello’st remarkable auto- 
biography, for which he has written a valuable introduction. 
Count Campello’s abjuration of papal error was one of the 
most striking and significant facts of modern times. That an 
Italian nobleman and a canon of St. Peter's should renounce 
his ecclesiastical position for an attitude of the most uncom- 
promising Protestantism is in itself remarkable, and not less so 
that he should publish his recantation in Rome itself, and be 
able to make his continued abode there. It seems that the 
gradual processes that went forward in his mind are working 
in the minds of many others, however much they may lack the 
courage of their convictions. An attempt to work a refor- 
mation in the Church of Rome from within has frequently been 
made, but invariably without success. The evil state of Rome 
has always been the best practical answer to the Latin pre- 
tensions. We have in a supplement the letter, both frank and 
argumentative, which Campello addressed to Cardinal Borromeo, 
the archpriest of the Vatican Basilica, on his secession from the 
Romish Church. Campello sought to relieve the wearisome 
monotony of continuous services by teaching on Sunday “at 


* “ Memoir of Henry Venn, B,D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Hon. Secretary to 
the Church Missionary Society.” A new edition, with portrait and appendix. Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. 

+ “Count Campello. An Autobiography, giving his reasons for leaving the Papal 
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the school of the little ignorants,” and by night preaching in 
the church of St. Maria in Vincis [we presume a contraction 
for Vinculis]. From the former employment he was debarred 
by unsympathetic cohesion. He points to the example of 
England, which we only wish were still worthier of his enco- 
mium : “Do you not this very day mock at the revival which 
began with Wesley, and which is inspiring with new life and 
vigour that great Christian family, which having at the former 
epoch separated from you, is now found spread over the whole 
face of the earth?” Count Campello now associates himself 
with the worthy names of Rosmius, De Sanctis, and Carci ; and, 
hoping against hope, we still trust that religious light will be 
conterminous with political freedom in the renovated Italian 
peninsula. 

Mr. Paxton Hood, who is a versatile and amusing writer on 
various subjects, mainly religious biographies, has found a con- 
venient subject in his “ Life of Christmas Evans.”* Mr. Hood 
has a tendency to be expansive, and his work takes in a great 
deal of description of Wild Wales, an account of some of the 
contemporaries of his subject, and some outlines of celebrated 
Welsh sermons. The eloquence and imagery of Christmas Evans 
makes his name and his great sermons a living legend and 
tradition in the parts of Wales where he preached. We could 
have wished that Mr. Hood had given us the authorities on 
which his graphic narrative is based. Some of his prayers and 
private meditations are deeply interesting. Here are a few of 
the former : “ Grant Thy blessing upon bitter things, to brighten 
and quicken me more and more, and not to depress and make 
me more lifeless. Amen. Suffer me not to be trodden under 
the proud feet of members or deacons for the sake of Thy good- 
ness. Amen. Accept my thanksgiving a hundred millions of 
times, that Thou hast not hitherto cast me from Thine hand as 
a darkened star or a vessel in which there is no pleasure.” We 
content ourselves with strongly advising our readers, especially 
those who are hitherto unacquainted with the religious life of 
Wales, to read his biography, which is replete with what is 
both picturesque and instructive. 


* ¢¢ Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild Wales ; His Country, his Times, and 
his Contemporaries.” By the Rev. Paxton Hood, author of “‘ Thomas Carlyle,” etc. 
London ; Hodder and Stoughton. 
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A melancholy interest attaches to the “Swiss Letters” * of 
the late Miss Havergal. For many people the volume will 
have a special personal interest. Intending Swiss tourists will 
do well to mark the route taken by Miss Havergal ; she is an 
admirable guide, and gives many useful hints which will 
materially conduce to safety, economy, and real enjoyment. 
The letters have a real autobiographic value. The lessons of 
her life will be found as eloquent and effective as the teachings 
of her poems. It was her custom to give away extensively 
“portions” of Scripture. “ What does it matter about our 
words, if we can, even silently, give zs words ?” 

One volume before us has a mixed character, consisting 
partly of sermons and partly of biography.t It is impossible 
to read the account of the career of Mr. Proctor without a 
feeling of melancholy. He became the successor of “ Rivulet ” 
Lynch at Mornington Chapel, and he seems to have carried 
Mr. Lynch’s theological freedom to a still greater extent. He 
was so ill-advised as to publish a sermon in partial defence of 
Strauss, and had an evident leaning towards the Unitarians. 
He and his congregation seemed mutually glad to separate. 
In broken health he went down to Margate, where his unsettled 
views yielded to the old happy faith. He was a delicate man, 
and he had so overworked his brain that he had a chronic 
sleeplessness,—an unhappy condition, which we fear, from a 
clergyman’s recent letter in the Record, is more common among 
the clergy than is supposed. We find this terrible entry in his 
diary : “ Would go to fulfil engagement at Arrived ina 
dreadful fog. Damp room. Nosleep at night. Could not get 
warm except preaching. Left for home in evening to be nursed. 
Damp bed.” The damp bed hastened his premature decease. 
We fail to see anything very remarkable in his preaching. He 
was a man sprung from the ranks, and in early life had very 
few advantages of a regular education; and _ this deficiency 
seems to show itself in some of his discourses. But he threw 
his heart thoroughly into the work, and it was his earnest desire 


* “Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems.” By the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 
Edited by her sister, J. Miriam Crane. London: James Nisbet and Co. 

+ ‘‘The Restoration of God’s Banished Ones, and other Sermons.” By the late 
Rev. George James Proctor. Edited, with “ Prefatory Memoir,” by Alexander 
MacKennal, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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that his sermons should be prepared for the press. His early 
career at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, showed great love and 
knowledge of natural science, as well as intense ministerial 
activity ; but the way in which he overworked himself affords 
a grave warning to those who are likely to repeat the error. 

We have seldom received a volume of sermons more accept- 
able, from every point of view, than the new volume by Dr. 
Huntington, the Bishop of Central New York.* The present 
series extends from Trinity to Advent. They are manifestly 
written with very great care, and with an anxious view to the 
necessities of a mixed congregation. There is an unusual 
degree of mental power in these sermons, such as will satisfy 
the most cultivated intelligence, and at the same time give an 
intellectual and spiritual stimulus to the sluggish understanding. 
Bishop Huntington says: “ Probably the best that can be said 
in justification of adding another to the large supply of printed 
sermons is, that something in the individuality of each writer or 
preacher may be turned to account by the Spirit in reaching 
here or there an indifferent disciple, a weak will, an unbelieving 
mind, or an unsatisfied heart.” There is spiritual food for 
each order thus specified, and great help is here afforded to 
any shepherd in the teaching and training of his flock. Dr. 
Huntington has engrafted on this plain-spoken type of preach- 
ing very much in the way of eloquence, argument, and illustra- 
tion ; and we can cordially recommend his book as likely to be 
of service in the preparation of sermons of a high class, intended 
to meet the wants of reading, thinking, feeling people. 

A book by Dr. Oswald Dykes will never fail to command 
attention. His new volume of “Sermons” ft is of a more 
popular caste than some of his writings, and will not fail to be 
acceptable both to clergy and laity. 

Under the title of “Seeds of Thought,” Mr. Tait, of Pau, has 
published a series of fifty-two sermonettes,t originally the fruit 
of a congregational Bible-class. The art of writing a short 
sermon is a very rare and precious one, and Mr. Tait’s little 
papers may be found very useful to invalids, and to men of 


* « Christ in the Christian Year and‘in the Life of Man.” By the Right Kev. F. 
D. Huntington, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

+ “Sermons.” By J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D. Nisbet. 

t ‘*Seeds of Thought.” By William Tait, D.D. Carefully revised. Nisbet. 
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hurried, busy lives. He prints a commendatory introduction 
by Dr. Goulburn, Dean of Norwich, who pronounces that some 
of the thoughts are of “rare beauty,” and others of “great 
depth.” Our task is simplified when we can report such 
favourable criticism by such a competent authority as Dean 
Goulburn. 
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Areaching, and Contemporary Literature. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH F. FENN, B.D.. HONORARY CANON OF 
GLOUCESTER, VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCH, CHELTENHAM, 
CHAPLAIN TO THE LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND 
BRISTOL, FORMERLY FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


A Lecture read to the Members of the Church Homiletical Society, 
in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, March 7th, 1882. 


FoR the purposes of this lecture the term “literature” will be 
confined to publications which, from a literary point of view, 
may be commended as worthy of attention. It will therefore 
include not only those publications which can command a wide 
range of readers, but also those which, from the nature of their 
subject-matter, or from the special character of the method 
adopted in them, can only obtain a limited number of readers. 
If it be true, or so far as it is true, that the pulpit of the 
Church of England has little or no hold on literary men, and 
on those who are engaged in research, the danger of this con- 
dition of things ought to be recognized as one of an urgent 
character. And certainly it demands careful attention. It is 
a serious calamity if the public ministrations of the Church 
are losing or have lost their proper contact with literary, scien- 
tific, or philosophical pursuits. The mutual influence and con- 
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nection between these pursuits and vital religious truth is too 
close in itself, too important a factor in the religious and moral 
condition of the community, to allow the severance between the 
two to pass unheeded. Science, natural philosophy, art, works 
of fiction, poetry, history, philosophy, do each and all come 
within the scope of inquiry when the question is asked in what 
way the preaching in our churches ought to bear upon, and to 
be affected by, contemporary literature. In pursuing this inquiry, 
we shall be concerned not only with the duties and functions 
of preachers who are qualified by intellectual power and by 
special study to grapple with one or more of these particular 
departments of knowledge and research, but also with the de- 
mand that may legitimately be made even when the subject 
in question lies beyond the scope of the preacher’s studies 
and attainments. 

It will be attempted to show that in both cases the preacher 
may, and therefore ought to, contribute important assistance to 
his hearers, however varied their acquirements, on the great 
and vital questions which concern them. No doubt, in almost 
all cases, a preacher has to minister to a proportionately large 
number of persons whom he is (by intellectual power and by 
actual attainments) qualified to guide on the more important 
questions which arise out of their studies or their lighter reading. 
And of course, in regard to these, his duty is not only to afford 
the help which may be sought from him, but also in great 
measure to anticipate such requests in his preaching; and to 
this end he ought to be more or less conversant with the 
literature which finds favour with his hearers. 

Of course his method must vary with the various degrees of 
knowledge and ignorance, of culture and want of culture, to be 
found in the several classes of men. These varieties must be 
considered : and the preacher is bound to determine conscien- 
tiously the scope of his own work in reference to the conditions 
with which he himself comes in contact ; but the principle which 
is to guide him is one and the same. It frequently happens 
that a preacher is called to address some whose intellectual 
attainments and special knowledge are far beyond his own. 
This superiority must be fully recognized. The advantage of 
intercourse with them, and the opportunity of learning from 
them, ought to be turned to the best account. Even in these 
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cases, however, the office and commission of the Christian preacher 
is to assert and expound truths which lie under the very founda- 
tion of the first principles of every subject which can engage 
the intellect, or move the heart, or affect the imagination and 
taste of the most highly cultured men. 

From the standpoint of Christian truth, human knowledge 
can be classified in three divisions, each of which has an imme- 
diate bearing on the other two. These are the doctrine of 
God, of man, and of the world. Now what we claim for Chris- 
tian doctrine as a whole is that the whole range of human 
knowledge is comprised under these heads; and that consequently 
the literature with which we are concerned lies within these 
limits, and can be arranged and treated under these divisions. 

What we further claim is that the truths of which it is con- 
stituted lie beneath the very foundations of all human knowledge 
and research, both in regard to the process of research, and to 
the discoveries which result from it. So that every preacher 
who has faithfully studied the Christian revelation, and has 
thus learned the true scope of his appointed studies, and of the 
teaching which he is to offer, and who habitually and methodi- 
cally sets forth the principles involved in that revelation, does 
habitually employ the crucial tests by which the current litera- 
ture may be tried. He brings forward habitually, even if un- 
consciously, that which supplies existing deficiencies in the 
treatment of great subjects in their moral aspect. He practically, 
even if indirectly, corrects prevalent mistakes of an analogous 
kind. He offers the true solution of perplexing enigmas 
and the answer to plausible sophistry. He shows what is the 
light of all known truths, the life of their living power, the 
principle of their reality. He declares the secret of their in- 
fluence upon the hearts and minds, the consciences and wills, 
the intellects and imaginations, the reasoning power and the 
taste of every one who intelligently follows the literature of the 
day. 

It is the duty of an intelligent preacher to reflect on these 
facts and conditions. He should accept it as his high function 
to think out the actual bearing which the truths preached by 
him have upon the various topics of thought and discussion 
that occupy the minds of men around him, He should honestly 
apply himself to this task. 
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This can be shown more distinctly if on one side we formu- 
late the substance of Christian preaching, and on the other side 
classify the leading topics of thought and study, in order to 
show the bearing of the former on the latter. 

The Christian doctrine of God is summed up in the Name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. It is developed 
in the doctrine of Christ, His person, His work, His kingdom, 
the final reconciliation which is wrought out in Him. It is also 
developed in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and of His eternal 
procession. Out of the truth of the eternal Fatherhood and 
eternal Sonship our Lord has developed the fundamental con- 
ditions of all created being, in its origin, in its continuance, in 
its laws of action. All the order of the world, all the light and 
life and energy in man, and all fellowship in mankind, spring 
trom and depend on this, that “as the Father hath life in Him- 
self, even so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself.” 
The Word of God is He by whom all things were made, with- 
out whom nothing was made or could be made. The Word of 
God is the life of all living things, the life and light of every 
man. The eternal Sonship is the fundamental condition of the 
perfect order. The eternal generation is the underlying con- 
dition and fact of all origination of being. The eternal pro-— 
cession of the Holy Ghost is the source of all spiritual existence, 
of life, and wisdom, and truth, and love, and of all human virtues. 

The fundamental truth in the Christian doctrine of man is 
the truth of original righteousness, the likeness and image of 
God in man, the true sonship of man to God. As really as 
the eternal Son of God is from the Father in the fulness of the 
Godhead, so really is the true human nature in every man from 
the eternal Father. The first man was the son of God; all 
his posterity are sons of God in the true humanity. 

The second truth in the doctrine of man is ¢he fall from 
original righteousness, and the consequent hereditary evil which, 
although it has not destroyed, yet has overlaid and defaced and 
almost entirely concealed that righteousness; sin leaving its 
own impression, its pollution, its bias and disposition in every 
child of man. 

The third truth in the Christian doctrine of man is the truth 
of the regeneration, the new man made for us in and by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in order to be transmitted to us from Him. 
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The regenerate humanity can be put on. We may clothe our- 
selves with it as with an irremoveable habit and power. In it 
we are reconstituted. From it all our energy and goodness are 
derived, under the renewing power of the Holy Ghost, in union 
with Christ. But the condition of human nature is a contra- 
dictory condition, intelligible as such, because actually experi- 
enced by us. 

The concluding truth in the doctrine of man is the promise 
of ultimate perfection, when all sin and wrong shall be eternally 
cast away in “the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

I. The revealed truth concerning the world is that it is 
God’s order, in its origin, in its purpose, in its development, in 
its end and aim. 

2. By the sin ot man this order has become disturbed and 
disordered. But the disorder is destined to pass away, in the 
great restitution of all things, in the “new heavens and new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Meanwhile, this disorder 
under the sin of man has made the world capable of entire 
misuse, to the dishonour of God and the confusion and peril of 
His creatures. In this way it comes to pass that the world 
and all that is in it can be defined as “the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.” So that only by per- 
petual vigilance and strict self-control can a true servant of God 
use the world without abusing it; that is to say, use it as God’s in- 
strument, for God’s purposes, not as his own lord and tyrant, nor 
as the minister to his own selfish desires and self-willed purposes. 

The order of God in the world is destined to triumph over the 
ungodly disorder. The creation is to be delivered from its sub- 
jection to vanity into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

Such is the outline of Christian truth. On the other side we 
are to classify the leading topics discussed in current and con- 
temporary literature, and some of its prevailing characteristics. 
The existence of God, or at all events the idea of His inter- 
position in the affairs of men and the world, His moral and 
providential government, are now regarded as open questions. 
There is no axiom or postulate, no unassailable fundamental 
principle, so recognized that it may be taken for granted in the 
discussion of the great question. It enjoys no exemption from 
the general attack which is being made all along the line on all 
fundamental principles in politics, morals, religion. 
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Now the argument for the existence of God is a difficult, 
complex, and delicate piece of reasoning. It requires special 
intellectual qualifications in one who is to conduct it to a true 
conclusion. There are members of our body who are competent 
to prosecute this course of reasoning. We have a right to ask, 
and to expect from them, that they will devote some part of their 
intellectual energies and of their time to the elaboration and 
statement and conduct of this argument; that they will place 
it on its true basis, and carry it to its true results. And we 
have a right to refer to such men as the accredited advocates of 
our case, and to their arguments and methods as the accredited 
arguments and methods on the side of belief in God, and in 
God’s government of man and of the world. 

But although we thus rely on the defence or the argument 
offered by the select and competent champions of the faith, 
every capable preacher of the truth of God, when he declares 
God’s revelation of Himself, preaching the name of God and 
the work of God, whether in the Old Testament statement of 
it or in the New Testament statement, asserts those great prin- 
ciples which do move the heart and conscience and will of men, 
and which are far more effective for the great majority of persons, 
and far more really conclusive and convincing, than reasons 
which would seem to satisfy the reasoning faculty. 

Similarly, in regard to the constitution of man, and his position 
in the great scheme of things, it is notorious that at the present 
time every part of this wide range of subjects is investigated 
with great intellectual energy, and with a fearless acceptance 
of consequences, a fearlessness which sometimes bears the im- 
pression of single-minded honesty, sometimes of reckless audacity. 
Every department of anthropology is discussed with keener and 
keener zest, pursued with deeper and deeper research, and is made 
the ground and sphere of ever accumulated knowledge and of 
the subtlest skill. Theories of man’s nature, discussions of man’s 
duties, and difficulties, and sorrows, and wrongs (active and 
passive), are pursued with never ceasing energy. In psychology, 
ethics, sociology, physiology, everything which in any way con- 
cerns what man is or ought to be, what he has been or may 
become, is under free discussion. 

Let us assume that the number of the Christian preachers 
who are competent to lead the minds of other men along the 
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scientific or philosophical treatment of these subjects is very 
limited, and that with many of us the wiser course is to take 
the position of learners under those persons who are specially 
conversant with them. Then it follows, in the first place, that 
we require to have in our body a sufficient number of the 
former class, so that in every department of research and know- 
ledge concerning the constitution and position of man there 
may be found men qualified to determine the true relation be- 
tween the theological truths and the scientific theories or dis- 
coveries ; men who can, on the one hand, view the scientific or 
philosophical questions, and their results, from their theological 
side, that is, from the side of the fundamental verities ; and 
who can, on the other hand, turn the scientific and philosophical 
questions and results to account in the moulding of terms and 
conceptions employed by theology ; and can use these carefully 
adapted terms and conceptions in the statement of theological 
or revealed truths about man. 

In every case it must be borne in mind that a competent 
religious teacher is one who has obtained from God’s revealed 
Word clear views and conceptions concerning the history and 
constitution of man, views that accord with its fundamental 
facts and ideas. Such a teacher, we say, habitually supplies the 
principles, and exhibits the statement of spiritual truths, which 
underlie all accurate science of man and sound philosophy of 
human nature, and which explain the perplexities of human 
life and character. He may not be able to unravel the knots, 
or to solve the riddles, or to answer the questions which arise 
out of the perplexing and tortuous courses of human thought, 
but he will maintain the truths which silently act as solvents of 
those difficulties. 

In like manner, in reference to natural science and natural 
history, the revealed doctrine of the world as God’s world placed 
by Him under man’s use and authority, destined for a great 
restitution, enables the unscientific preacher to inculcate prin- 
ciples which will guard even his scientific hearers from hazardous 
inferences and conclusions that lie beyond the strict boundaries 
of scientific research. He will be able to show that opinions 
which contradict the truth of the Christian doctrine are outside 
the true province of scientific inquiry, and cannot be determined 
by the strict scientific process. Yet it is true that the exigencies 
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of the age in which we live require that not a few of our clergy 
should have the advantage of scientific training before they enter 
upon the study of theology, or seek the office of the preacher. 
It would be a happy thing if some of our younger brethren, 
who intend to seek holy orders, would devote a part of their 
university course to subjects assigned in the schools, and for 
the class-lists, of natural science. 

To sum up in few words, the bearing which Christian 
preaching has upon contemporary literature is determined by 
that which is the central truth, the keystone of all Christian 
- knowledge and practice, of all Christian privilege and hope, of 
all Christian effort and success. For this is also the key to 
the mystery which lies under all true human knowledge. In 
fact, the mystery of man and of the world is solved in the 
revealed mystery of God, that is, in Christ. In Jesus Christ, 
and in Him crucified; in the mystery of godliness, God manifest 
in the flesh ; in the Word made flesh, the eternal Son as the 
Son of man revealing the Father; in the cross of Christ, where 
God was, in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself: in this 
revealed mystery of God is the solution of all perplexing 
enigmas concerning the true order and meaning of the world, 
the real condition and the destiny of man. That key is in 
the hands of every faithful Christian preacher. If he will but 
use it humbly, fairly, fearlessly, he will accomplish his great 
work for Christ in other men. If he will only restrain 
himself from pronouncing judgment on points which he has 
not qualified himself to determine, the key which he holds will 
unlock countless difficulties which he himself is incompetent to 
open. He will do, by the power of Christ and of the Eternal 
Spirit, a wider, deeper, further-reaching work than his own intel- 
lectual powers or attainments could have made possible. For 
he will speak the oracles of God, which God has made known 
to him ; but he will speak them concerning problems of human 
thought and speculation which God has not made known to him. 
The fearless assertion of principles on which his faith and 
spiritual insight are clear, and modest reticence on speculative 
or scientific questions on which he is not clear, will gain 
a power for good which God alone can estimate, but which 
God will assuredly honour and bless. 


’ 
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Onilines and Austructions 


Hased upon the Ecclesiastical Pear, Pible and Praver-Hook 
Aistory, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church. 


The Instructions are by the REV. CAMPBELL Fair, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Baltimore. 

The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 

The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 
flymnal, Mercer's Hymns. 


April 23rd. 
Ohe Second Sunday after Caster. 


Epi Pet. ti. 10. Gos. John x. II. PSS. CX.—CXV. 
Less. Numb, xx. I—14; Luke xvii. 20; Numb. xx. 14—2I1 or xxi. 10; Eph. vi. Io. 
Ay ie € 1 |) We 


Thou art the Way, to Thee alone : : . | 199 306 | 526 | 200 | 189 
Rock of ages, cleft for me : . Cast M. Less.) | 184 | 133 | 490 | 165 | 177 
Where high the heavenly temple stands : =f 2OL | 223 || 552), 2008 F214: 
Praise, my soul, the King of heaven 298 522 | 484 | 249 | 55 


Soldiers of Christ, arise : . (2nd E. Less.) | 270 | 319 | 501 | 377 | 367 
All hail the power of Fesu’s Name. , - | 300 | 499 | 330 | 252 | 309 
Fesus calls us o'er the tumult . . .(Coll.) | 403 | 318 | 404 | 327 | 538 
Christ ts our corner-stone - ; - (Ep.) | 239 | 541 | 344 | 419 | 491 
How sweet the Name of Fesus sounds . 176 | 290 | 387 | 97 | 104 


Thy way, not mine, O Lord . . (ist M. Less.) 265 | 467 | 533 | 394 | 525 


THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


The subject of to-day’s collect is the Lord Jesus Christ, His life and His death. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the Lord God our Saviour, the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity. 

The name “ Lord Jesus Christ” teaches ‘‘Jesus” as His title of humanity (Matt. i. 
25); “Christ” as His title of divinity (John i. 14); ‘‘ Lord” as the union of both 
(Acts ii. 36). 

His history may be divided into three periods : (1) before He came on earth ; (2) 
while He was on earth ; (3) from the time He left earth. ‘ 

Particulars of our Lord are given before He came on earth: (1) before creation 
(John xvii. 5, 24); (2) at creation (Heb. i. 2); (3) creation to birth (John viil. 53). 

Our Lord’s coming to earth is called His incarnation, which means becoming flesh, 
that is, Zaman, aman. (Read second of the Thirty-nine Articles.) ; 

The Lord Jesus is more than man. He is also God. Being man is called His man- 
hood or humanity; being God is called His Godhead, Deity, or Divinity. 
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The Godhead of our Lord is proved: (1) He is called God (Isa. ix. 6); (2) He 
created all things; only God can create (Col. i. 16, 17); (3) He forgives sins} no one 
but God can forgive sins (Mark ii. 5—7) ; (4) prayer is addressed to Him, which should 
be to no one but God (Acts vii. 55). 

Particulars of our Lord’s life while on earth may be summed up thus: (1) His birth; 
(2) His childhood ; (3) His baptism; (4) His preaching ; (5) His miracles ; (6) His 
death ; (7) His resurrection ; (8) His ascension. : 

The periods of our Lord’s time on earth may be divided—(1) His birth to His 
death—thirty-three years ; (2) death to resurrection—three days ; (3) resurrection to 
ascension—forty days. 

Our Lord took our nature, and came to earth as man: (1) to redeem sinners (Gal. iv. 
4, 5); (2) to save sinners (1 Tim, i. 15); (3) to overcome death (Heb. ii. 14); (4) to 
reconcile us to God (Heb. ii. 17) ; (5) to succour the tempted (Heb. ii. 18). 

Particulars may be given of our Lord from His leaving earth: (1) His ascension to 
His second coming to earth ; (2) His reigning a thousand years, the millennium (Rev. 
xx. 6); (3) His great day of judging all men ; (4) thence throughout all eternity. 

Our Lord as God is everywhere, but as man He is “ entered into heaven itself to 
appear in the presence of God for us” (Heb. ix. 24). 

Our Lord now in heaven is making intercession for us as our Mediator (Heb. vii. 
25, 1x. 24). 

We look forward for the Lord Jesus Christ to come again as our King and Judge 
(1 Thess. iv. 14—18). 


Our duty to Him now should be to love and serve Him, making Him an example 
we should follow (Collect for to-day). 


BY THE REY. W. M. SINCLAIR, VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WESTMINSTER, 
AND CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


ACTS li. 36.—“ God hath made that same Fesus, whom ye crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.” 


I. Meaning of the name. 

1. Jesus: Personal characteristic, name appointed by the angel. 

2. Christ: Title as Messiah (1) applied by Herod (Matt. ii. 4); 
(2) constantly used by St. Paul (Rom. v. 6, etc.); (3) and in the Acts 
(Acts il. 30, etc.) ; (4) asserted by Simon Peter (Matt. xvi. 16) ; (5) used 
by Himself (Matt. xxiii. 8; John iv. 25, 26); (6) recognized by evil 
spirits (Luke iv. 41). 

3. Lord: prefix to show that He was not merely man; (1) common 
in His lifetime (Matt. viii. 2, 25, xili. 51, xxvi. 22; John xx. 25, 28, 
etc.) ; (2) first joined with Jesus (Acts i. 21; 1 Cor. xi. 23, etc.). 

II. This Person is presented in the New Testament as 
God. 

1. Leceives worship as God (Matt. il. 11, viil. 2, ix. 18, xiv. 33, xv. 25, 


etc.) ; which worship saints and angels refuse (Acts x. 26, xiv. 14, 15 ; 
Rey, x1x, 10, Xxli.9)- 
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2. sth attributes of God are ascribed to Him. (1) Eternal (Micah v. 
2; John 1 I—3, vil §8);) Coli. 16,07 5°Heb. i. 8, to—12, vill 3, xiii: 
8; Rev. 1. 11—13, 18, xxii. 13). (2) Knows all things (Matt. ix. 4, 
xi 2h Luke vi. 8, ix. 17, xi. 17; Johni. 48, xvi. 30, xxi. 17; Col. ii. 
ae Rev. il. 23). (3) Omnipresent (Matt. xviii. 20, xxviii, 20; Johni. 
48, lil. 2 3)- (4) Self-existent (John v. 26, xi. 25, xiv. 6, 20, 1 4, x. 30; 
Phil. ii 6). 
fe Las the powers of God. (1) Lord of Sabbath (Gen. ii. 2, 3 ; Mark 
i. 28; Luke vi. 5). (2) Sends His angels (Matt. xiii. 41; Rev. i. 1, 
Xxli. 6). (3) Forgives sins (Matt. ix. 2—6; Mark ii. 5, 7, 10; Luke v. 
20—24, vil. 48). (4) Shall judge the world (Job xix. 25; Matt. xiii. 
AN; vier exicvs) 30 Su John vi 423003 be Acts x. 425-2 Cor-)v.-10). 
(5) Creator and preserver of all things (John i. 3, 10; Eph. iii. 9; 
Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2, 3, to—12). (6) Has all power in heaven and 
earth (Matt. xxviii. 18; Mark i. 27; John iii. 31, 35, v. 19, 21, XVI. 
tenes = 36,.)Rom. “xiv. 9. Eph.-i.20, 23 3. Phil. ii, 20, 4 7213 
ilepamt 2s 52% Pet, ti.. 2%, 225 -Revci. 5; 3): 

4. Direct statements (Matt. iv. 16 with Isa. ix. 1, 2; Zech. xili. 7; 
Jer. xxiii. 6; John i. t with i. 14 and Rev. xix. 13; John vill. 58, xx. 
28; Rom. v. 5; Col. ii. 9; Heb. i. 8; Phil. ii. 5—9; 1 Tim. il 16; 
Acts xx. 28; 2 Pet. i. 1; Jude 4 with Eph. v. 5; 1 Thess. i. 12; Tit. 
ie) ti EXtORY Vo 20), 

III. Reason why the doctrinal facts of His life are insisted 
on in the Apostles’ Creed rather than His moral perfections. 

As the only Son of God, His moral characteristics are all implied, 
and they are so inexhaustible that it would be impossible to reduce 
them to the limits of a creed; whereas the facts of His life mentioned 
are all most important elements in the revelation of God’s operations 
for the ransom, redemption, and salvation of the world. 

1. His only Son our Lord. We could have no assurance of the pro- 
pitiation offered for our sins, were not our Redeemer divine [76]. 

Conceived by the Holy Ghost. Tf our Lord had been born of a human 
father, it would have been difficult to understand how He could be 
Divine, except in a metaphorical sense [77] [78]. 

Born of the Virgin Mary. Through the mystery of His incarnation, 
innumerable and immeasurable benefits have been secured to mankind ; 
His example, His teaching, His atonement, His kingdom, His grace, 
His sacraments. 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate. This fixes the date of the great sacrifice 
which is the central pivot of the world’s history. 

Was crucified, dead, and buried. The sacrifice was real, and by these 
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deathly sufferings the eternal penalty due to Divine order and justice for 
the rebellion of the inhabitants of this planet was once for all paid [79]. 

He descended into hell, We was in no death-like trance, but His 
human spirit departed like the spirits of men into the place of the 
departed, where He was the first to announce to the millions of the dead 
the achievement of the ransom of the world. 

The third day He rose again from the dead. “is resurrection was the 
pledge of His divinity, the earnest of His conquest of death and hell, 
the assurance that we should enjoy individual eternal life hereafter, and 
the visible proof that we might share His risen life in the present. 

He ascended into heaven. It was important for man to know that on 
the completion of His work He took His glorified human individuality 
with Him behind the veil [80]. 

And sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty. He takes 
His place in the unity of the Deity as co-equal God, reigning over His 
Church, and by His very presence and existence being a ceaseless 
Intercessor with eternal justice and mercy on behalf of His human 
brothers. 

From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. It is of 
the utmost gravity to remember that the day of mercy will one day be 
over, that the day of rewards and punishments will come, and that all 
men will be gathered before the throne of the Saviour to answer for the 
deeds done in the body [81]. 

A concluding exhortation may be drawn from the epistle for the day 
(Col, iii. 1, etc.), “ Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.”’ 


April 3oth. 
Dhe Third Sunday atter Caster, 


pwede eta til. Gos. John xvi. 16. Pss. cxliv.—cl. 
Less, Num, xxii. ; Luke xxi. 5; Numb. xxiii. or xxiv.; Col. ii. 8. 


ASB (Os aE M. 


Fesus shall reign where'er the sun ‘ : - | 220 | 106 | 407 |} 113 | 477 
Hail to the Lord’s Anointed . : : » | 219 | 113 | 379 | 107 | 480 
Thou, Whose almighty word : : - | 360 | 118 | 528 | 109g | 243 
When all Thy mercies, O my God ° . (ist E. Less.) 497 243 | 259 
Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, [go . . (Coll. ) ge) lle 2 6 ] 15 
My God, my Father, while I stray (st M., ist E. Less.) | 264 | 337 | 432 | 300 | 276 
Lead, kindly light . » (ist M., 1st E. Less.) | 266 | 18 | 409 | 276 | 522 
Brief life is here our portion 5 . (Gos.) | 225 | 239 | 341 | 343 | 407 
From Egypt lately come : : . (Gos.) 324 | 367 | 272 | 409 
A few more years shallroll : - (Gos.) | 288 | 82 328 | 92 | 537 
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MISSIONS. 

The meaning of the word “ mission”? is sending. 

By “missions” we mean the sending forth of persons, and adopting of means, to 
make known and increase religion. 

The chief command for such missions is found in Mark xvi. 15, 16: ‘* And He said 
unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” etc. 

We have missions (1) in obedience to our Lord’s command ; (2) having the truth 
ourselves, we should make it known to others. 

Missions should be (1) for all who know not the true religion, such as the heathen; 
(2) for those who know it erroneously, such as Jews and Mahometans ; (3) for Christians 
in error; (4) for the various classes of people requiring sfecial missions ; (5) for the 
true Church, that its members may be established in the faith, and be preserved in its 
unity of doctrine and practice. 

The different kinds of missions are, (1) foreign missions—in other countries ; (2) 
domestic missions—in our own ; (3) diocesan missions—in each diocese. 

The success of missions has been that (1) at one time there were only one hundred 
and twenty Christians, now there are millions; (2) Christians are the best and most 
enlightened people in the world; (3) where missions have prospered, ignorance, 
cruelty, and barbarism have passed away. 

The good that missions have done us: (1) missions have greatly overcome the 
selfishness of our hearts by drawing forth our sympathy and help for others, even for 
those far distant and enemies; (2) those dioceses and congregations most missionary 
in their efforts are the most flourishing and successful. 

Missionary work is to be done by every one, all taking what part we best can in the 
various missions going on. 

We can help missions (1) by praying for all engaged in them; (2) by giving our- 
selves to the work, if fit for it, and called by God; (3) by helping to send those who 
are qualified and called by God. 

We can help to support missions by giving money, work, and prayers to the mission 
cause. 

We can help missions in other ways: (1) by making known the good of missions, 
in speaking of them, and circulating books and tracts concerning them ; (2) by praying 
that those not now interested in missions may soon become so. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


NUMBERS xxiii. 23.—‘‘ Surely there is no enchantment against Facob, neither ts there 

any divination against Israel; according to this time wt shall be said of Facob and 
Israel, What hath God wrought!” 
SucH was the exclamation of Balaam, as he looked from the top of 
Pisgah upon Israel encamped according to their tribes (ch. xxiv. 5, 6). 
He had been called to curse the people (ch. xxii. 6), but he owns the 
divine restraint which hindered him, and which turned the curse into a 
blessing (ver. 11, 12; see Neh. xiii. 2). 

He beholds in the spirit of prophecy the increase, progress, and 
victories of God’s favoured people (ver. 24 and ch. xxiv. 7—9), and 
then breaks forth in astonishment, ‘ What hath God wrought !” 


* 
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We may apply this to the spiritual Israel, Church of Christ, and its 
progress in the world. We may especially apply it to the cause of 
Christian missions, their difficulties and their successes. 


I. The cause of missions is the cause of Christ. 

1. The charter of missions is to be found in the Lord’s own command, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature” 
(Mark xvi. 15). 

2. Even if there were no such command, this would be a duty. We 
are to impart to others of that which we have received. ‘This is true 
no less of spiritual than of earthly blessings. Describe the state of the 
heathen. How it should awake our compassion ! 

3. But Christ’s command and His example should make it a work 
of love and earnestness. The history of the early Church is a history 
of missions. ‘The Acts of the Apostles is the first missionary record. 
What a missionary was St. Paul! (Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xi. 23—27.) 

4. This work has the promise of Christ’s presence and blessing: “Lo, 
I am with you alway,” etc. We cannot claim the fulfilment of this 
promise, except we obey the precept with which it is inseparably linked: 
‘©Go ye into all the world,” etc. (Matt. xxvii. 19, 20). 


II. The difficulties and oppositions which lie in the way. 

1. They are manifold ; from the heathen themselves—vast populations, 
various languages, unhealthy climates, their ignorance, cruelty, and 
abominable idolatries, etc. 

2. From professing Christians,—their want of interest, their want ot 
faith, their selfishness, their divisions. 

3. From the human heart, whether at home or abroad, estranged 
from God, opposed to His truth. 

4. From the devil—he is “the strong man armed, keeping his palace ;” 
Christ, “the stronger than he,” overcomes him (Luke xi. 22, 23). 
Satan would usurp the world; the heathen are his special victims (see 
P Cor. x. 20). 


III. The triumphs and successes of missions. 

Christ shall be victorious over all opposition (Ps. ii. 8). By the 
preaching of His Word and by the power of His cross (John xii. 31, 32). 
“They overcame by the blood of the Lamb and the word of their 
testimony” (Rev. xii. 11) [82]. 

‘There is no enchantment against Jacob.” An Indian medicine 
man, after using all his divinations to prevent the spread of the Gospel in 
Rupert’s Land, exclaimed, “I see a circle of light around the white 
man’s dwelling ; I have no power at all against him.” 


¢ 
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Already the Gospel has won its way in many lands. Idolatry, suttee, 
devil-worship, cannibalism, human sacrifices, have in many places dis- 
appeared before its power. 

Christian churches have risen on the ruins of idol temples (Tinne- 
velly). Christian schools abound where infanticide once prevailed 
(Fiji). Peace and liberty flourish where war and slavery once destroyed 
their thousands (Sierra Leone). Piety and civilization reign where 
darkness and barbarism reigned (Metlekatlah) [83] [84]. 

Contrast the twelve fishermen with the three thousand at Pentecost ; 
contrast the one hundred and twenty in “the upper room” with the 
millions now folded in the Church [85]. 

Well may we exclaim, ‘‘What hath God wrought!” Past success may 
well kindle wonder, gratitude, effort. Further triumphs yet in store. 


IV. Our duties in respect to missions. “The harvest is 
plenteous, the labourers few ” [86] [87]. 

1. “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest,” etc. (Matt. ix. 38). 

2. Togiveofourmeans. ‘I will go down into the mine,” said Carey, 
“but you must hold the rope.” 

3. To set an example of the power of the Gospel. Its progress often 
hindered by misconduct of professing Christians at home and abroad. 
Let us “adorn the doctrine,” etc. 

The Collect for the day fits in with our subject,—‘‘showing to them 
that be in error the light of truth.” ‘“ Eschewing the things that are 
contrary to our profession.” 

The £fzstle resumes the theme: “having our conversation honest 
amongst the Gentiles;” z.e., the heathen. Why? In order that by our 
‘good works they may glorify” the true God. 

The Gosfel illustrates the joy of Christ’s Church when all His victories 
shall have been accomplished. Her “sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 
All her labour, danger, and anguish in His service shall be more than 
recompensed. “He shall see of the travail of His soul” (Isa. lit. 2). 
She shall “enter into the joy of her Lord” (Rev. vii. 9—12). 
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May 7th. 
The Fourth Sunday after Caster. 
Pp. aS Liye Gos. John xvi. 5. Ps, XXXV.—XXXVil. 


Less, Deut. iv. 1—23 ; Luke xxiii. 5o—xxiv. 13; Deut. iv.23—41 or v.; 1 Thess. iv 


Ag ea: ie C.y | ieee 
Our bless'd Redeemer, ere He breathed . . (Gos.) | 207 | 253 | 481 | 215 | 221 
Nearer, my God, to Thee d 5 . | 277 |) 312 | 437)| 285) |) 36n 
The roseate hues of early dawn ‘ . (Coll.) | 229 | 313 | 514 | 333 | 402 
Through all the changing scenes of life . (Coll.) | 290 | 503 | 530 | 244 | 272 
O Lord of heaven and earth and sea . (Ep.) | 365 | 372 | 285 | 422 | 535 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord . . (ist M. Less.) | 265 | 467 | 533 | 394 | 525 
O day of rest and gladness : - (2nd M. Less.) | 36 Tor | 45] 32 | 515 
Lead us, heavenly Father, leadus . (1st E. Less.) | 281 | 330 | 410 | 228 | 257 
Jesu, Lover of my soul. : . (Coll.) | 193 | 140 | 396 | 306 | 323 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 2 - (Gos) | 1571 537 || 346.1 216 433 

SANCTIFICATION. 


We mean by sanctification the making persons holy who before were impure and 
defiled (1 Cor. vi. 9—11), 

Sanctification is performed by the three Persons of the Holy Trinity, but especially 
by the Holy Ghost, whose work is to ‘‘sanctify me and all the people of God”’ (see 
1 Cor. vi. 11 and Catechism question : ‘‘ What dost thou chiefly learn in these Articles 
of thy belief ?’’) 

That the Trinity sanctify is proved—God the Father (Ezek. xxxvii. 28; Jude 1); 
God the Son (Heb. ii. 11, xiii. 12) ; God the Holy Ghost (Rom. xv. 16). 

We are said to be sanctified (1) by the offering of Christ (Heb. x. 10) ; (2) by the 
blood of Christ (Heb. ix. 13, 14); (3) by the Scriptures (John xvii. 17); (4) by faith 
(Acts xv. 9, xxvi. 18) ; (5) obedience (1 Pet. i. 22); (6) prayer (I Tim. iv. 5) ; (7) 
baptism (Titus iii. 5—7; Eph. v. 26); (8) the Holy Communion (see prayer in Holy 
Communion Service: ‘‘ Our sinful bodies may be made clean by His body, and our 
souls washed through His most precious blood”). 

The effect of sanctification in our hearts is (1) the mortification, deadening, and 
ceasing of sin to have power in our hearts; (2) the quickening, strengthening, and 
increase of holiness, with desire and ability to practise holiness. 

We manifest sanctification in our conduct (1) by avoiding sin ; (2) by practising 
righteousness ; (3) by using all the means of grace; (4) by showing in our conduct 
the ‘‘ fruits of the Spirit ” (Gal. v. 22, 24). 

The “ fruits of the Spirit” are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance (Gal. v. 22, 23), 

The great necessity for our being sanctified is that the Word of God declares that 
“‘ without holiness no man shall see the Lord ” (Heb. xii. 14). Sanctification is ‘‘to 
make holy ;” hence, if we would see God, we must be sanctified—made holy. 

Our duty regarding sanctification therefore is to earnestly, constantly, fully, and 
prayerfully avail ourselves of the various means by which we can be sanctified. 

The sanctified are called (1) the Church (Eph. v. 25, 26); (2) Saints (1 Cor. i. 2) 
(3) Elect (1 Pet. i. 2), 

The difference between justification and sanctification is (1) justification is our zéon 
with Christ by faith in His merits and death, sanctification is communion with Him 
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by the dwelling in our hearts of the Holy Spirit and the manifestation of His influence ; 
(2) justification is being accounted righteous before God, sanctification is being really 
made so; (3) justification is being freed from the punishment of sin, sanctification is 
practice of righteousness ; (4) justification is the special work of Christ, sanctification 
is the special work of the Spirit ; (5) justification is immediate in effect, sanctification 
is gradual in operation ; (6) justification is perfect, at once, for ever; sanctification is 
imperfect in this world, owing to our sin. 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. ROGERS, INCUMBENT OF ST. GEORGE’s, BRIGHTON. 
JAMES i. 20.—‘ The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 


WE stand about midway between the resurrection of our blessed Lord 
and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, therefore our thoughts naturally 
are led to “sanctification,” “ the righteousness of God,” as the work of 
both. 


I. What is sanctification ? 

Simply a making holy, as justification is a counting holy. Much may 
be said on this subject which is theoretical; let us look rather at the 
practical side, and see what sanctification is 7” ws. 

1. Separation. 

The Old Testament idea of sanctification was keeping separate (Lev. 
xx. 24; Deut. xxiil. 9); the new covenant gives exactly the same idea 
(see 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18); and St. Paul’s argument, as to the service of the 
saved (the sanctifying of the justified), is that of separation in the first 
instance (Rom. xii. 2, first clause) [88]. 

This separation is a matter of a single purpose, but a lifelong practice. 

2. Transformation (see Rom. xii. 2, second clause) [89] [go]. 

Not sufficient to leave the evil (Luke xi. 24, 26; Isa. 1. 16, 17). 

This transformation is a gradual matter, often unconsciously going on, 
but continuing till the whole being is renewed (Titus iit 5, collect for 
Christmas day) [91] [92]. 

This transformation is said to be by the renewing of our mind ; that 
is, by the indwelling of Christ in us, and by our dwelling in Christ 
(John xv. 4, 7). 

II. How is sanctification to be obtained ? 

The question asked by every heart that is at all anxious for the glory 
of God, or for the possession of the heavenly kingdom. 


1. Sanctification ts all of God {93}. 
The work of the Godhead in general, but especially the work of the 


Holy Ghost, who applies Christ’s work to the soul [94]. 
It is the zmparting of the righteousness of Christ and His power to 


the soul who accepts His zmputed righteousness. 
VOL. XIV. 14 
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2, But our blessed Lord teaches us how to seek this sanctification. 

In the Word (John xvii. 17); for the Word tells us of Christ, and 
reveals His righteousness, and is at the same time Aowerful in those that 
believe. 

By prayer (Luke xi. 13), for thus we can obtain the Holy Spirit. 

By faith, which gives an “inheritance among them that are sanctified ” 

Acts xx. 32). And God measures His gifts to us according to our faith. 


May 14th. 
The Filth Sunday after Caster, 


Ep. Jas. i. 22. Gos. John xvi. 23. Pss. \xxi.—lxxiv. 
Less. Deut. vi.; John iv. 1—31; Deut. ix. or x.; 1 Tim. iii. 


AD a Be (Ce Peloey ee 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire . - (Gos.) | 157 | 537 | 346 | 216 | 433 
Pour out Thy Spirit from on high _. (2nd E. Less.) 538 | 253 | 416 | 438 
God moves in a mysterious way . Cast M. Less.) | 373 | 278 | 257 | 304 | 266 
As pants the hart for cooling streams . (2nd M. Less.) | 238 | 126 | 334 | 299 | 575 
L heard the voice of Fesus say . . (2nd M. Less.) | 257 | 267 | 388 | 265 
Lead, kindly light. . (ist E, Less.) | 266 | 18 | 409 | 276 | 522 
Children of the heavenly King. : Cist Less.) 340 | 342 | 289 | 371 
Lead us, heavenly Father, leadus . (1st Less.) | 281 | 330 | 410 | 228 | 257 
Guide us, O Thou great Sehovah : (ist Less.) | 196 | 329 | 376 | 273 | 258 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee!  . ' . | 277 | 312 | 437 | 285 | 361 

INSPIRATION. 


The word inspiration is used to express that (1) the Spirit of God breathed into the 
writers of the Holy Scriptures, by which Spirit they wrote the Scriptures (2 Tim. 
iii. 16) ; (2) the sanctifying work of the Holy Ghost in our hearts (see collect before 
commandments in Holy Communion service); (3) understanding from God (Job 
xxxii. 8). 

The doctrine of inspiration is that the Holy Scriptures were written by the inspira- 
tion of God. 

By that inspiration we mean God breathing into the writers of the Holy Scriptures 
His Holy Spirit, by which Spirit they wrote on the subjects He suggested, and in the 
words He dictated. 

The proofs we have that the writers of the Holy Scriptures were thus inspired are 
(1) 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; (2) Acts i. 16; (3) 1 Cor. ii. 12, 13; (4) 2 Pet. i. 21. 

The inspired books are only the books of the Old and New Testaments. 

The inspired writers of the Old Testament were Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Gad, 
Nathan, Ezra, Nehemiah, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Nahum, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Hosea, Joel. 

The inspired writers of the New Testament were St. Matthew, St. Mark, St, Luke, 
St. John, St. Paul, St. James, St. Peter, St. Jude. < 
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The books of the Old Testament are Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1st Samuel, 2nd Samuel, tst Kings, 2nd Kings, Ist 
Chronicles, 2nd Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, the Song of Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. 37 

The New Testament books are Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, the Acts, Epistles 
to the Romans, 1st Corinthians, 2nd Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, 1st Thessalonians, 2nd Thessalonians, Ist Timothy, 2nd Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, Hebrews, Epistles of James, 1st Peter, 2nd Peter, 1st John, 2nd John, 3rd 
John, Jude, Revelation. 

The principal contents of the Holy Scriptures thus inspired are (1) an account of the 
creation of the world and its first people ; (2) the history of the Jewish nation springing 
from Abraham ; (3) the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension of our Lord ; 
(4) the early history of the Christian Church ; (5) sacraments, doctrines, and laws ot 
the Church. 


BY THE REV. SIR EMILIUS BAYLEY, BART., B.D., VICAR OF ST. JOHN’S, 
PADDINGTON, 


I Cor, xil. 4—6.—‘‘ Now there are diversities of gifts, ... but it ts the same God 
which worketh all in all.” ; 
INSPIRATION literally breathing into or upon: “And the Lord God... 
breathed into (inspiravit, Vulgate,) his nostrils the breath of life” (Gen, 
ii 7). Divine inspiration either extraordinary or ordinary. 

Extraordinary—being the supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit 
on the minds of the sacred writers, whereby they were qualified to set 
forth divine truth without any mixture of error. Thus “all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God,” or “Every Scripture inspired of God” 
(Rey. Vers. 2 Tim. iii. 16); because “‘men spake from God, being 
moved (depdpevor, borne along, carried forward as a ship by the wind) 
by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. 1. 21). 

Ordinary—being the habitual inbreathing of the blessed Spirit, whence 
“all holy desires, etc., do proceed.” The one a g7/#, special and excep- 
tional; the other a grace, common and universal. 


|. Extraordinary inspiration. 

1. EXTERNAL Proor.—Beware of reasoning in a circle. To quote 
the claims made by the sacred writers as a proof of inspiration is to 
assume what we have to prove. We must first prove that they have a 
right to make the claim. But how? The divine mission of the Son of 
God our starting-point; proved by (x) prophecy; (2) miracle ; (3) 
character; (4) results. All this shown from sacred writings viewed 
simply as historical documents. Then argue from Christ’s own words 
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backward in favour of Old Testament, and forward in favour of New 
Testament inspiration. 

Corroborative Evidence.—Prophecy, miracle, holiness, harmony of 
teaching. 


2. EXPERIMENTAL PROOF. 

(1) Agreement between what the Bible says of man’s moral condition 
and what we find ourselves to be (John iv. 29; Heb. iv. 12, 13). 

(2) Agreement between the felt wants of man and the provision made 
for his recovery. Distinguish between discovery and discernment; we 
may discern the truth, beauty, and power of what we could never have 
discovered (Matt. vii. 28, 29; John iv. 41, 42, vil. 45, 46). 

(3) Agreement between the doctrines of conversion and renewal as 
taught in Scripture, and as verified in the Christian’s own experience. 


II. Ordinary inspiration. 

Collect for the day a prayer for Divine inspiration, that we may (@) 
think what is good; and (4) perform the same. So the first collect in 
the Communion Service: ‘‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit ;” and the Veni Creator, ‘Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls zzsfzre.” Thus the Lord, addressing not the ten only, 
but the whole company of believers in Jerusalem, “breathed on them, 
and said unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost” (John xx. 22). The 
internal and abiding character of the Holy Spirit’s operations a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this dispensation. “The water that I shall 
give him shall be ma him a*well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” 

Inspiration needed by the ordinary Christian as a grace, as much as 
by the sacred writer as a gaff; the agent the same in both, but the 
object different ; that in the one case being the bestowment upon man- 
kind of an infallible rule of faith and practice, in the other the bringing 
of individual believers into conformity with that rule ; 


: ; thus in one case 
we have the writen Word, in the other the elect church. 


Application. 

Covet the best gifts. Seek the teaching of the Spirit in order to 
understand the Scriptures. He who wrote can alone interpret them. 
Infallibility no prerogative of the Romish Church. “ All thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord” (Isa. liv. 13). Seek the full indwelling, 
the plenary inspiration, of the Spirit. The holy heart the best inter- 


preter of the Divine mind. The gift and the Giver both near. Asking 
the one condition of receiving (John iy. 10). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these Passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


76. Christ without Divinity.—We have seen a copy of the 
Gospels and Epistles which was warranted free from all trace of the 
Trinity, but it was not the Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. We beheld it, and we received instruction. It did not want 
beauty; for the parables, and the sermon on the mount, and many a 
touching passage still were there. But neither would a garden want 
beauty if the grass plots and green bushes still remained, though you 
have carefully culled out every blossoming flower. The humanity of 
Jesus still is beautiful, even when the Godhead is forgotten or denied. Or 
rather, it looked a coronation tapestry with all the golden threads torn 
out, or an exquisite mosaic from which some unscrupulous fingers had 
abstracted the gems, and only left the common stones; you not only 
missed the glory of the whole, but in the fractures of the piece, and the 
coarse plaster with which the gaps were supplied, you saw how rude 


was the process by which its jewels had been wrenched away. 
Lamulton. 


77. Christ’s Divinity, inward testimony to.—As there can be 
no argument of chemistry in proof of odours like a present perfume 
itself ; as the shining of the stars isa better proof of their existence than 
the figures of an astronomer ; as the restored health of his patients is a 
better argument of skill in a physician than laboured examinations and 
certificates ; as the testimony of the almanac that summer comes with 
June is not so convincing as is the coming of summer itself in the sky, 
in the air, in the fields, on hill and mountain; so the power of Christ 
upon the human soul is to the soul evidence of His Divinity, based upon 
a living experience, and transcending in conclusiveness any convictions 
of the intellect alone, founded upon a contemplation of mere ideas, 
however just and sound. 


78, Christ’s Divinity illustrated.—You are unable to explain 
the wonderful union of God and man in the nature of Christ ; but are 
you more perfectly able to explain the wonderful union of matter and 
spirit—you your own? Are you able to explain how it Is that matter 
seems to be affected by the laws of spirit, so that the hands beckon, the 
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feet walk, and the lips have language, in obedience to the determinations 
of the intellect and will? Or how is it that the spirit seems to be 
affected by the laws of matter, so that an afflicted body will sometimes 
make a clouded soul? In both cases you must believe, not on the 
ground of your ability to explain the thing in question, but on the 
ground of its support by appropriate evidence. Stamford. 


79. Christ’s perfection through suffering.—No man is so 
affected by the wretched state of men in a shipwreck by beholding it in 
a picture, as when he sees the ship dashed against the rocks, and hears 
the cries, and beholds the struggling of the passengers for life ; nor is 
any man so deeply affected with them upon sight, as upon feeling the 
same miseries in his own person. That makes a man’s compassion 
more readily excited upon seeing or hearing of others in the like state. 
Now, had not Christ run through the chief miseries of human life, and 
the punishment of death, He had not had that experimental compassion 
which was necessary to qualify for His priesthood. It was by being 
made perfect through suffering that He became the Author of eternal 
salvation. ; Charnock. 


89. Christ’s resurrection promissory.—His resurrection is a 
pledge, not merely an illustration, of the resurrection of mankind. He 
is the firstfruits as represented in Scripture, they are the harvest; He 
is the forerunner, they are the company for which He goes forth to 
make preparation. A forerunner is an absurdity, if no one is to come 
after. If a man should go into a city, as it was customary to do in 
ancient times, crying, “ Make ready! prepare!” if he should rush up to 
the hostelry, and call out for every provision of chamber, and fuel, and 
raiment, and food, and he should be the only one that was to come, 
how preposterous it would be! There can be no forerunner, except 
where there is a company to follow him, for whom he goes forward to 
prepare. Now Christ is the forerunner, and the race is followed after 
Him. 


81. Christ’s second coming.—If He is about to descend, on 
what account shall we be caught up? (1 Thess. iv. 7.) For the sake 
of honour. For when a king enters into a city, those who are in honour 
go out to meet him; but the condemned await the judge within. And 
upon the coming of an affectionate father, his children indeed, and those 
who are worthy to be his children, are taken out in a chariot, that they 


may see and kiss him ; but those who have offended remain within the 


house, Chrysostom. 
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82. Christianity, its humble beginnings.—The propagation 
of Christianity had no need to be endowed with worldly authority or 
learning; for there was no body of men to be conducted, no civil govern- 
ment to be erected or administered. Had Christ, on the contrary, 
made choice of the great and learned, it might be then objected that 
the Gospel had made its way by the aid of human power or sophistry. 
To preserve, therefore, its evidence unsullied, the meanest and most 
illiterate of a barbarous people were made choice of for the instruments 
of God’s last great revelation to mankind, armed with no other power 
but of miracles, and with no other wisdom but of truth. 


83. Christianity, its humanizing influence.—A New England 
whaleship foundered in a gale on the Pacific Ocean. The crew took to 
the boats, and shortly came in sight of an island. The crew of one of 
the boats landed, only to be beaten down by the war-clubs of the natives. 
The other boat held off, and, after much suffering, its crew were rescued. 
Years passed away, and another ship was wrecked near the same island. 
Her captain was one of the crew of the former ship, Much exhausted, 
he and his companions were forced to land. Filled with fear, they tried 
to conceal themselves. Seeking for a cave, the foremost of them reached 
the top of a hill. He saw a village, anda church in a vale beyond, and 
cried, “ Safe/ safe/ safe!” As the sailors gazed upon the evidences of 
Christianity, they wept, embraced, and, descending, found, instead of 
cruel death, generous hospitality. 


84. Christianity, its reasonableness.—Paganism was never 
accepted as truth by the wise men of Greece—neither by Socrates, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Anaxagoras, nor Pericles. But, on the other side, the 
loftiest intellects since the advent of Christianity have had faith, a living 
faith, a practical faith, in the mysteries and the doctrines of the Gospel. 

Napoleon I. 


85. Missions, expressly commanded.—During a battle a regi- 
ment received orders to plant some heavy guns on the top of a very 
steep hill. The soldiers dragged them to the base of the hill, but were 
unable to get them farther. An officer, learning the state of affairs, 
said, “ Men, it must be done; I have the orders in my pocket.” So the 
Church has orders to disciple the world. 


86. Missions, self-sacrifice in.—When a teacher was wanted by 
Dr. Mason, of Burmah, for the warlike Bghais, he asked his boatman 
Shapon if he would go ; and reminded him that instead of fifteen rupees 
a month, which he now received, he would receive only four rupees a 
month as a teacher. After praying over the matter, he came back ; and 
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Dr. Mason said, “ Well, Shapon, what is your decision? Can you go to 
Bghais for four rupees a month?” Shapon answered, “ No, teacher, I 
could not do it for four rupees a month, but I can do it for Christ.” And 
for Christ’s sake he did go. 


87. Missionary work for all.— 
If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail amongst the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet, 
You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchored yet within the bay; 
You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boat away. 


If you cannot be the watchman 
Standing high on Zion’s wall, 
Pointing out the path to heaven, 
Offering life and peace to all, 
With your prayers and your bounties 
You can do what Heaven demands; 
You can be like faithful Aaron, 
Holding up the prophet’s hands. 
Lllen H. Gates. 


88. Sanctification, its necessity proved.-—Suppose you had a 
son; you forbade him to enter a place of contagion on pain of losing al! 
you would leave him. He goes, and is seized with the infection. He 
is guilty, for he has transgressed your command; but he is also diseased. 
Do you not perceive that your forgiving him does not heal him? He 
wants not only the father’s pardon, but the physician’s aid. In vain he 


is freed from the forfeiture of his estate, if he be left under the force of 
the disorder. W. Jay. 


89. Sanctification, its gradual growth.—Sanctification is not 
perfect in an instant. Sins are compared to dross and metals, and they 
must be long in the fire before they be refined ; to spots and stains, 
which, if they be deep in a garment, will not be fetched out but with 
fullers’ soap: sanctification therefore is wrought by degrees. There 
must be many a sigh, many a tear, many a groan, before we come to a 
full height and stature in Jesus Christ. Udall. 


go. Holiness: the heart its temple.—Lycurgus, although a 
great law maker, would never allow any of his laws to be written. He 
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would have the principles of government interwoven in the lives and 
manners of the people, and most conducive to their happiness. Their 
education would be such as to imprint these laws upon their minds, that 
they might remain perpetually before them. He will most faithfully 
abide by the king’s commandment, who has the Word of God so engraved 
upon his heart that nothing can erase it. The multiplication of Bibles 
that stand upon bookshelves, or lie upon tables, is an easy matter; but 
to multiply copies of walking Scriptures in the form of holy men, who 
can say, “Thy word have I hid in my heart,” is more difficult. 


gi. Holiness independent of locality.-—Sanctification consists 
not in a cowl or in a garment of gray. When God purifies the heart by 
faith, the market is sacred as well as the sanctuary; neither remaineth 
there any work or place which is profane. Luther. 


92. Holiness, the sum of the Christian graces.—Philosophy 
teaches us that all the primary colours in nature coalese to make pure 
white ; so does religion teach us that all the Christian graces combine 
to make that holiness without which no man shall see the Lord. Objects 
that are purely white perfectly reflect all the prismatic colours of the 
rainbow; so does a holy heart all those prime Christian graces which 
conspire to make perfect Christian character. 


93. Grace must precede glory.—This is a truth, if there be any 
in religion. They who are not made saints in a state of grace shall 
never be saints in glory. The stones which are appointed for that 
glorious temple above are hewn and polished and prepared for it here, 
as the stones were wrought and prepared in the mountain for building 
the temple at Jerusalem. Bishop Taylor. 


94. Church, a spiritual mosaic.—In some of the great halls of 
Europe may be seen pictures, not painted with the brush, but mosaics, 
which are made up with small pieces of stone, glass, or other materials. 
The artist takes these little pieces, and polishing and arranging them, 
he forms them into the grand and beautiful picture. Every individual 
part of the picture may be a little worthless piece of glass, or marble, or 
shell; but with each in its place, the whole constitutes the masterpiece 
of art. So I think it will be with humanity in the hands of the great 
artist; God is picking up the little worthless pieces of stone and glass 
that might be trodden under foot unnoticed, and is making of them His 


great masterpiece. Bishop Simpson. 
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BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR 
OF DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


IV. THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS (continued). 


III. The Gospel according to St. Luke. 

St. Luke’s Gospel differs from the two which precede it in 
stating at the outset the reason for its composition. Many 
narratives had been put forth, the writer says, of those things 
on which the Christian faith was based, and as he had good 
opportunities for knowing the truth thereon, he undertakes his 
work for the information of his friend Theophilus. He would 
seem to intimate that what had already appeared was wanting 
in order and accuracy ; for he sets forth these two qualities as 
the special characteristics of what he has compiled. He was 
not himself an eye-witness of Christ’s acts, but he had his 
information from those who were so, and from some who were 
ministers of the Word. 

As the writer makes no exceptions in his hint at the need 
for a more exact history, it is most probable that he was not 
acquainted with the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark,—a 
conclusion at which we might also arrive from a comparison of 
the contents of his Gospel with theirs. Yet the statement in 
the preface would lead us to the impression that a considerable 
time had elapsed since the death of Christ before St. Luke 
began his Gospel. The other histories of which he speaks had 
become numerous, and to write such histories while the Apostles 
were actively preaching, and several of them living in the Holy 
Land, would not be the first pressing work of Christian author- 
ship. If therefore St. Luke wrote, as is most probable, at a 
later date than his fellow-synoptists, it seems likely that he 
wrote neither in Palestine nor at Rome. 

We cannot, however, fix with any certainty the date of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. We conclude, taking for granted what internal 
evidence indicates, and what tradition has handed down to us, 
that the Gospel was written before the Acts of the Apostles. 
It is “the former (or rather first) treatise” to which the writer 
of the Acts alludes in his opening words. As the apostolic 
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history closes with the first imprisonment of St. Paul at Rome, 
which came to an end about A.D. 63, we may take that as a 
date before which St. Luke’s Gospel had certainly been written. 
We learn from Acts (xxvii.) that the author of that book went 
with St. Paul in his voyage to Rome ; and he stayed with him 
during his imprisonment (Col. iv. 14). The troublous events 
of this time would not be favourable to authorship, and we 
may on that ground put back the date of the composition pro- 
bably to A.D. 60, or even earlier. Nearer than this we cannot 
come with any certainty. There is a period in St. Luke’s life 
during which he might have compiled his Gospel, and when 
such a work would have been most suitable. He appears to 
have been left behind at Philippi in St. Paul’s first visit there 
(cf. Acts xvi. 10 with 40), and to have remained there while the 
Apostle went first to Athens and Corinth, then into Syria, after 
that to Ephesus, then through Macedonia into Greece, and back 
again to Philippi. (See Acts xvii. I—xx. 5.) At this return- 
visit St. Luke went away with him. For all these journeys 
and labours we cannot reckon less than five or six years, as we 
read during the time of two long residences of St. Paul at 
Corinth and in Ephesus. If through this period St. Luke was 
settled at Philippi, as the centre of missionary life in Macedonia, 
he would have abundant opportunity for composing his Gospel, 
and the work would be one which might suggest itself to him 
from the needs of the churches in which he was labouring. If 
he prepared the work at the beginning of his stay there, we get 
back to A.D. 54, as about the date at which it may have been 
written, and this date will give time enough for those numerous 
narratives to have.been set forth to which he makes allusion in 
his preface. 

The name of Luke is found only three times in the New 
Testament (Col. iv. 14; Phil. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11). From these 
notices we learn that he was a physician, the friend and com- 
panion of St. Paul at Rome, both in his first and second 
imprisonment. Further, from the context of the first of the 
passages here referred to, we may gather that St. Luke was of 
Gentile origin, for he is classed among those of the uncircum- 
cision. The earliest Christian writers who preserve any tradi- 
tions about him tell us that he was born at Antioch, but of this 
they give no satisfactory evidence. In the Acts of the Apostles 
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we see that the author first joined St. Paul at Troas, and passed 
over with him and Silas to Philippi. Yet the unmarked way 
in which the change of pronoun (from ¢hey to we) is introduced, 
assures us that the historian had been before known to the 
Apostle, and that it was quite natural that he should be of his 
company. St. Luke, as has been observed, does not continue 
with St. Paul farther than Philippi, but joins him again some 
years later, and continues with him in Syria during his imprison- 
ment at Czsarea, and also in his perilous voyage after his 
appeal to Cesar. This is the utmost we learn from the New 
Testament, whether by statement or inference. 

Theophilus, for whose use both the Gospel and the Acts were 
written, seems, from the official title given to him, “ most excel- 
lent,” to have been some Gentile convert to Christianity, who, 
either at the imperial court or in some colony, had attained a 
position of dignity. His name bespeaks his Greek nationality, 
and he may have been a converted Greek freedman, as no doubt 
some of those were whom St. Paul (Phil. iv. 22) speaks of as 
“ Caesar's household.” 

The writer of the third Gospel, then, was not a Jew, not a 
personal follower of Jesus, not an eye-witness of anything he 
describes, nor perhaps greatly familiar with the scenes amid 
which the life of Jesus was spent: all which points must be 
taken into account in judging of the character and aim of his 
Gospel ; for it cannot but interest us to speculate from what 
sources he drew his materials. That he used them faithfully 
we can have little doubt, for evidence of this meets us at the 
very opening of the history. The preface to the Gospel (chap. i. 
I—4) is written in such language as to show us that the Evan- 
gelist could, had he been so minded, have produced a work 
marked by much higher literary skill than the records of the 
other synoptists. But, the preface ended, he leaves his almost 
classical style, and adopts the diction of his informants, and in 
some matters becomes as thoroughly Hebraic in expression as 
the veriest Jew could have been. A Greek-speaking Gentile 
could give no greater proof of faithful dealing with what he 
found recorded. When compared with the two preceding 
Gospels, St. Luke’s narrative divides itself into well-marked 
sections. After the brief prefatory words just spoken of, we 
have some account (i. 5—ii. 52) of the pre-ministerial life of our 
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Lord; but therein, except in the broad facts of Christ’s birth 
and parentage, there is nothing parallel to that part of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, which relates to the same period. 

Next (from iii. 1 to ix. 50) there follows a history of the 
Galilean life of Jesus, in which the writer narrates much that 
is found in the other synoptists, but with marked variations of 
expression throughout, which indicate that it was not from them 
that the matter was drawn, a specially noteworthy feature being 
the genealogy of our Lord, in which His descent is not traced, 
as in St. Matthew, up to Abraham only, but carried back to 
Adam, the father of the whole human race. 

After this, having reached the time of our Lord’s life at 
which He must make His final journey to Jerusalem, our 
evangelist records at far greater length than the other two the 
acts and words of Jesus just before and during the ascent to 
the holy city. This section extends from ix. 51 to xviii. 14, 
and, though it has some points common to St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, is yet in the main peculiar to this Gospel, and in it 
is recorded the mission of the seventy, of which the other 
evangelists make no mention. 

When the neighbourhood of Jerusalem has been reached, 
St. Luke (xviii. 15—-xxiv. 53) relates the events which pre- 
ceded and followed the passion of our Lord in some points 
more fully than we have them elsewhere, but yet for the most 
part agreeing in matter and arrangement with what is told us 
by St. Matthew and St. Mark, only that the history after the 
Resurrection has not its parallel in the other narratives. And 
in connection with this section we may observe, what bears out 
St. Luke’s statement about the collection of his materials, that 
in the commencement of the Acts we have a fuller and some- 
what varying description of the Ascension, the recital of which 
can hardly be accounted for, except by assuming that after the 
Gospel was completed and sent to Theophilus more information 
came to the knowledge of the evangelist, which he faithfully 
set down, feeling that it was no contradiction, but an expansion 
of what had been written in “the former treatise.” 

Each of these sections of St. Luke’s narrative deserves some 
further notice. About the first of them, which is so entirely 
different from the other Gospels, much discussion has been 
raised. Its contents are an account of the parentage and 
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birth of John the Baptist, of the heavenly announcement to the 
Virgin Mary, and a statement of her kinship to Elisabeth, the 
mother of the Baptist. Interwoven with this history are the 
two hymns of praise, so Jewish in form and language, employed, 
the one by the Virgin on her visit to Elisabeth, the other by 
Zacharias when his speech was restored to him. This is fol- 
lowed by an account which explains to us why the parents, 
whose home was Nazareth, were away in Bethlehem when the 
promised child was born. Then we read of the vision of the 
shepherds, the circumcision and the purification, with which is 
connected the beautiful narrative of Simeon, with his song of 
praise on beholding the infant Saviour, and the prophetic 
utterances of him and of Anna concerning the future of the 
wondrous child. A few words concerning the life at Nazareth, 
and the account of Jesus, at twelve years old, questioning with 
the Jewish doctors in the Temple, concludes this picture of 
Christ’s early years which St. Luke has alone preserved for us. 
As we read these two chapters, it is almost impossible to 
avoid the notice that every detail contained in them could have 
been known to one person and hardly to any other. That 
person is the Virgin herself, and from her or some one who 
had lived in close communion with her, we must decide that 
the narrative was in the first instance derived. Twice over, 
too, the historian himself points, in a way that is not done 
elsewhere in the Gospel history, to the mother of Jesus as the 
storehouse whence his record was drawn. He tells us (ii. 19), 
after the visit of the shepherds, how “Mary kept all these 
things, and pondered them in her heart,” and again (ii. 51) how, 
after His tarrying in the temple, “His mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart.’ There is also an indication in the Acts 
(i. 14) that St. Luke was well informed of the history of our 
Lord’s mother and His brethren too; for he specially includes 
them in the list of those who, with the twelve, waited at 
Jerusalem in prayerful expectation for the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. It seems natural therefore to conclude that either from 
the Virgin or from those with whom she lived (it may be from 
St. John himself) St. Luke obtained this portion of his narrative; 
and drawing from such a source, we can well see why he says that 
he has “ perfect understanding of all things from the very first.” 
The second section, which harmonizes in most of the events, 
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though, as we might expect, not entirely in arrangement, with 
the other synoptic narratives, must have been drawn from the 
information, oral or written, of those who had been with our 
Lord during His ministry in Galilee. All the chief circum- 
stances of that ministry are recorded here ; but there are some 
important additions peculiar to St. Luke. Such are the answers 
which the Baptist gave to those who came unto him to be 
baptized ; the account of the miraculous draught of fishes at 
the time of St. Peter’s call to follow Jesus; the touching narra- 
tive of the raising of the widow’s son at Nain; the parable of 
the two debtors spoken in the house of Simon the Pharisee ; 
and Christ’s conversation with Moses and Elias at the Trans- 
figuration. This list of passages found in St. Luke alone 
contains nothing, except in the last named on the list, which 
would point to any special person or persons as the source of 
the narrative whence St. Luke derived his information. At 
the transfiguration, however, Peter, James, and John alone were 
present, and as Peter is traditionally held to be St. Mark’s 
authority, it may be that one of the other two favoured 
disciples furnished the accounts which St. Luke has preserved 
to us. His assertion, that it was not only from eye-witnesses, 
but from those who were ministers of the word, that he was 
instructed, gives some warrant for such a supposition. 

To the third section of St. Luke’s narrative, which is so 
peculiarly his own, the same remark will apply. It could only 
have been supplied primarily by one of those most immediately 
in attendance on Jesus in that last journey from the north to 
Jerusalem. What treasures it has preserved for us will be seen 
from a simple enumeration of the chief portions. Without it 
we should not have the parables of the importunate friend, 
the rich fool, the barren fig-tree, the lost piece of silver, nor 
the still more touching lessons contained in the stories of the 
good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, the rich 
man and Lazarus, and the Pharisee and publican. Here alone, 
too, are recorded the healing of the woman with the spirit of 
infirmity (xiii.), of the man who had the dropsy (xiv.), and of 
the ten lepers. The witness who garnered all these stores to 
be used by St. Luke in time to come can have been none but 
a very zealous attendant on Jesus, can hardly have been other 
than a member of the chosen twelve. 
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In the last division of his narrative, St. Luke differs less than 
elsewhere from his fellow-evangelists, but even here he has 
some striking details of which there is no other mention in the 
New Testament. Such are the weeping of Jesus over Jeru- 
salem, His bloody sweat in the garden of Gethsemane, the 
healing of the ear of Malchus, the sending of Jesus from Pilate 
to Herod, the solemn address to the daughters of Jerusalem, 
the prayer on the cross, “ Father, forgive them,” the account 
of the penitent robber, the appearance of the risen Lord to the 
two disciples going to Emmaus, and the particulars of the 
Ascension. With regard to the last mentioned of these matters 
peculiar to St. Luke, an objection has been raised, that the 
account in the Gospel contradicts what is said in the Acts; for 
in the latter we learn that Christ remained with His disciples 
forty days after the Resurrection, while the Gospel (the objectors 
say) makes the Ascension to take place on the same day as 
the Resurrection. When, however, we examine the closing 
section of the Gospel, we find that the two disciples were at 
Emmaus towards evening of the day of the Resurrection ; they 
_ returned to Jerusalem that night, and told what they had seen. 
But after this has been stated, the chapter is broken up at 
ver. 36 (which a comparison with John xx. 26—28 shows to 
be an account of what took place eight days after the Resur- 
rection), and at verses 44 and 50, into three distinct sections, 
with no marks of time to unite them ; and in the midst of the 
whole we are told that Christ opened the minds of His disciples, 
that they might understand the Scriptures. All this is not the 
_ work of one day ; besides which, the reasoning of the objectors 
would make the Ascension to take place at night, after the 
disciples had come back from Emmaus. Thus there is no 
contradiction, but such a set of circumstances as we should 
expect where the writer was drawing not on his own knowledge, 
but on derived information, and was animated with the desire 
to make his narratives complete as new particulars came before 
him. 

We cannot say to whom St. Luke was indebted; but his 
narrative preserves throughout so much of Aramaic style, that 
we may feel sure that he trusted not to oral authorities, but 
had some written documents from which to draw, and these 
set down either by, or from the lips of, some one who was in 
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intimate connection with Jesus and His family from the begin- 
ning to the end of His ministerial life. 

This third Gospel has often been styled “the Gospel of St. 
Paul,” and there is no doubt that St. Luke exhibits much of the 
liberality of the “ Apostle of the Gentiles,” as we might expect 
from one who was a Gentile by birth. This is shown by his 
tracing Christ’s lineage up to Adam, that thus he might be pre- 
sented as the Saviour of all the world. He, too, speaks far more 
of “ grace,” “glad tidings,” “salvation,” and a “ Saviour,” than 
do the other evangelists ; and the parables and deeds of mercy, 
which he has specially related, point largely to Jesus as the 
Redeemer of all mankind. He proclaims the Lord as a Light 
to lighten the Gentiles, as well as to be the glory of Israel ; he 
tells of Elijah’s works of mercy in heathen Sarepta, and of 
Elisha healing the heathen Naaman. He specially sets Jesus 
before us as tolerant of, and finding good in, the Samaritans ; 
and, in the parable of the Good Samaritan, choosing one of the 
despised race, rather than a priest or a Levite, as the embodi- 
ment of true duty. The publican also and the outcast are 
pictured in this Gospel, more than in the others, as the peculiar 
objects of care of Him who came to seek and to save. All this 
is in the spirit of St. Paul, and no doubt St. Luke had drunk 
largely from that fountain of wide-hearted love which wells 
forth from every Pauline utterance. And in one instance there 
is a close connection in the language of the two writers. The 
words which St. Paul uses (1 Cor. xi. 23-25), concerning the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, bear a much closer resemblance 
to those in St. Luke (xxii. 19, 20), than to the parallel narra- 
tives of St. Matthew and St. Mark. But beyond the influence 
of long companionship we can hardly ascribe to St. Paul any 
part in the work of our evangelist. The revelations made to . 
that Apostle do not appear from any of his writings to have 
been of sucha nature as to supply him with an exact knowledge 
of our Lord’s actions in all His earthly ministry ; and from 
some source or other St. Luke drew information concerning 
that ministry, which he deemed more precise than any that had 
been put forth before, and which he laboured to set in order with 
the utmost fidelity. 

The authenticity of St. Luke’s Gospel is well established. 
There are some allusions to its contents, or what seem to be 
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such, in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers; and Justin 
Martyr, who died soon after the middle of the second century, 
quotes from it, and alludes to it several times. In a fragment 
“On the Resurrection,” which is about the same date as the 
works of Justin, there is allusion made to three verses out of 
the last chapter of St. Luke. Hegesippus, contemporary with 
Justin, has two quotations from this Gospel in the scanty frag- 
ments of his writings which have been preserved to us by 
Eusebius ; and it is mentioned in the list of New Testament 
writings in the Muratorian fragment on the canon, about 170 
AD. The enemies of the faith also have left us evidence of the 
same kind. Marcion, an heretical teacher, who flourished in 
the first half of the second century, desired to represent Chris- 
tianity as utterly unconnected with Judaism. He taught that 
the Jewish law had its origin from the Demiurge (so he styled 
_the God of the Jews), and that from his influence Christ came 
to set men free. With these opinions to support, Marcion must 
reject a large portion of the New Testament, and he accepted 
only ten epistles of St. Paul, and such parts of the Gospel of St. 
Luke as suited with his ideas. The heretical mutilation which 
he wrought in the third Gospel has furnished satisfactory testi- 
mony to its genuineness and authenticity, and has proved the 
early recognition of what has been already alluded to—that this 
Gospel is largely pervaded by the spirit of the “ Apostle of the 
Gentiles.” 

Tradition has dealt but little with the name of St. Luke. It 
has made him, but without any evidence, a painter as well as a 
physician, and has assigned Antioch in Syria as his birthplace. 
But this latter ascription may only be due to the character of 
his writings, which might seem most fit productions of one who 
was born in that city which may be styled the cradle of the 
Gentile Church. For men have always felt that this Gospel 
had a comprehensiveness which did not appear so strongly in 
the other three, and that its motto might fitly be the angelic 
words which its author alone has recorded, “ good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people.” 


Note.—I have to acknowledge the kindness of a correspondent for pointing out that 
‘Gadara’ in last article (p. 168, line 29) is an error for ‘ Magdala.’ 
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Aoaum's Zand; or, The Extent of the 
atlosuic Creation, 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH HENRY BARKER, M.A. 


GREAT eagerness is manifested by many savans in the present 
day to draw a hard and fast line of demarcation between what 
they term the respective provinces of Science and Theology. 
This desire may proceed from different and even opposite 
motives, into which, however, it is not necessary, as it is cer- 
tainly not my wish, to inquire. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose to observe, that such a complete separation of these two 
branches of the tree of knowledge, if desirable, would be abso- 
lutely impossible. They anastomose in too many important 
points, to render such a divorce practicable. Each has its own 
specialties, which may and should be studied separately; but 
when the philosopher descends to fundamental principles, the 
two branches are found to spring from one stem, viz., the recog- 
nition of some one supreme and all-sufficient Cause. Physical 
science must here become natural theology, and both be merged 
in that highest and most ennobling of all sciences, the knowledge 
which man may attain of his Creator; and this for the good 
and sufficient reason, that all the subjects of scientific investi- 
gation are, and cannot but be, the visible results and outcome 
of the Creator’s power and will. And assuredly the intelligent 
Christian will gladly welcome every fresh result of scientific 
research into the secrets of nature, under the conviction that 
every addition to our knowledge of the works of God will 
eventually prove an addition to our knowledge of Him. 

There are two important subjects to which these remarks are 
especially applicable, viz., the Mosaic records of the Creation 
and of the Deluge. With respect to the latter event, it is now 
very generally allowed that the universal terms employed by 
Moses are not to be measured by our present knowledge of the 
extent of the globe’s surface; but taken simply as indicating 
the portion then inhabited by the descendants of Adam, “ the 
world of the ungodly,” who were overflowed by the Noachian 
deluge (2 Pet. ii. 5). This limited sense was contended for 
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by Bishop Stillingfleet and Matthew Poole, upon grounds wholly 
independent of geology ; and numerous instances of the neces- 
sity of this limitation of general terms have been adduced from 
all parts of Scripture. 

The object, however, of the present Essay is to advocate, and, 
if it may be, to justify, the application of this same principle to 
the record of the Creation as given in the first two chapters of 
Genesis; and thus to bring the two narratives into harmony 
with each other, upon one common method of interpretation. 

It is far from my wish to disparage the numerous attempts 
which have been made, with more or less success, during the 
last fifty years to reconcile the Scripture account of the Creation 
with the deductions of Geology. They show this at least, that 
there is more than one way in which the Divine authority of the 
record may be satisfactorily vindicated. And it may almost 
seem presumptuous to add yet another to the list. Nevertheless, 
with all deference to those opinions, as well as to long-established 
prejudices on the subject, I would respectfully bespeak, from all 
thoughtful Christians, and especially from my clerical brethren, 
a candid consideration for a suggestion which may serve, perhaps 
better than any other, to set the inspired narrative free from the 
plausible objections of not a few modern scientists. 

The young and perhaps too ambitious science of Geology, 
reading the stony record of past changes, and drawing inferences 
more or less correct—sometimes, indeed, hastily adopted, only 
to be presently abandoned—insists that Moses was wrong in 
stating that the world was made in six days; that, on the con- 
trary, the earth’s crust took millions of years in its formation, 
and was the platform of many successive creations, both in the 
animal and vegetal kingdoms, before the appearance of Man 
upon it ; a fact which is held flatly to contradict the Mosaic 
account. That it contradicts the popular interpretation of that 
account, I am quite ready to admit: but I hope to show that it 
does mot contravene the real assertions of the sacred writer. 
And I believe that this can be done without resorting to the 
compromise adopted by Hugh Miller and other respected geo- 
logists, that the six days were periods of indefinite length, 
representing the great geological epochs. 

It has been assumed, but I think on inadequate grounds, that 
the first chapter of Genesis was intended to set before us, in a 
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few verses, the whole past history of the surface of our globe, 
We have good reason, indeed, for believing that there are in 
various other passages of Scripture, allusions to physical changes 
anterior to the narrative in Genesis. This has been shown, 
with much success, in a recent work,* to which I am indebted 
for many valuable suggestions ; though, having held my present 
views before the appearance of the work referred to, I confess 
myself disposed to go somewhat farther than its author does, 
in the same direction. I proceed therefore to state my theory, 
and shall then assign the grounds on which it is founded. 

My position is, that the first chapter of Genesis is not a 
Cosmogony at all, in the proper sense of that term ; that it is 
a literal account, not of the formation of the universe or Cosmos, 
nor yet of the preparation of the whole earth for the habitation 
and service of mankind, but of the process adopted by the 
great Author of the universe (at a period immeasurably pos- 
terior to the first formation of the globe), of a comparatively 
small portion of its surface for the reception of a new race of 
beings, superior, both in capacity and destiny, to any race 
previously placed upon it ;—that this region was situated in 
that part of Asia which has generally been regarded as the 
cradle of the human race ;—that at some period anterior to the 
Mosaic creation, this region, whatever its previous state may 
have been, had been generally, and perhaps totally, deprived of 
life, animal and vegetal, by excessive cold and the exclusion 
from it of the solar rays ;—that these conditions may not have 
extended to other parts of the earth’s surface (how far they did, 
and in what degree, being points as yet only partially dis- 
covered by geology) ;—that Gen. i. 2 describes that condition in 
two or three expressive words ;—that the concise account which 
follows indicates the successive steps by which this region was 
fitted to be the abode of man ;—and, lastly, that all former con- 
ditions of the earth’s surface, as well as the state of other parts 
of it at that time, are passed over in silence, as irrelevant to the 
main subject, viz., the introduction into it of the family of man. 

The arguments to be adduced in support of this limited view 
may be arranged as exegetical and geological. 

1. Exegetical. These will turn chiefly on the meaning and 
usus loguendi of such words as ‘heaven, ‘earth, ‘create,’ etc.,in the 


* “ Beneath the Surface.” By Edward Duke, M.A., F.G.S., etc. Hatchards, 1881. 
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original language of the Old Testament. Of these, the second 
is that with which our present subject is most concerned. 

We have become so accustomed in modern times to use the 
term ‘the earth’ in its astronomical sense, that we assume 
(almost unconsciously) that such must be its meaning when 
associated with the idea of creation, and overlook its primary 
sense. Whereas it is extremely doubtful whether one clear 
instance can be found in the Bible* in which it must mean the 
whole terraqueous globe. Two Hebrew words are employed 
in the Pentateuch, NS (evetz), and MDIN (adamah); the first 
being by far the more common, and occurring about eight 
hundred and twenty times, while the second is found in only 
ninety places. The word /N.is rendered in our Authorised 
Version by the words land, earth, ground, and country. In the 
account of the Deluge it is indeed always translated ‘earth, 
though this by no means proves that that event was universal. In 
six hundred and eighty-seven instances, out of the eight hundred 
and twenty, evetz is rendered land, country, or ground, and in 
the remainder the word earth is used in opposition either to the 
atmospheric heaven, or to the waters, in a general or indefinite 
sense. And it may well be asked, Why should we expect 
Moses to use the word in a larger sense than that in which his 
contemporaries employed it? It is but an example of the 
existence in an inspired record of that aman element, which 
no intelligent Christian can deny. The sacred historian was 
instructed to use popular and not scientific phrases. And no 
one imagines that the Chaldean or Egyptian sages of those 
times had any correct notions of the globular figure of our 
earth. Nor was such knowledge pertinent to the great object 
for which revelation was given to man. We may safely there- 
fore affirm that the astronomical meaning attached to the term 
earth, in Gen. i, is entirely of modern application. 

Some lexicographers derive TS from 7, a root signifying 

* Tt is true that ‘evefz,’ when rendered earth in the Authorised Version, has 
frequently a wide and general sense, sometimes as the antithesis of Aeaven, and still 
oftener as the inhabited surface then known, or as a synonym (in the poetical books) 
for the dwellers on it. But these instances, taken in their fullest extent, can embrace 
no more than the dry land, which, as we know, comprises only one-fifth of the surface. 
In Ps. xc. 2, “the earth and the world” means the world of men and their habitation, 


and would equally well designate a limited area as the whole surface. In Isa. xl. 22, 
the word circle does not signify an orb, but a superficial circle. 
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to fall to pieces or crumble, as friable soil ; others, as Fuerst, 
derive it from PN, zo be firm or solid (in oppasition to fluidity). 
Either derivation harmonizes sufficiently well with the present 
hypothesis, that the evetz of Gen. i. is a limited area. It is, 
however, true that, as the sons of men spread abroad, the term 
acquired a wider meaning; ¢.¢., in Gen. ix. 19, where ‘the whole 
earth’ means all the regions which were known in the days of 
Moses to have been peopled by the posterity of Noah,—an area, 
after all, but very small, comparatively speaking. The fact 
appears to be that the sacred writers, like other men, ancient 
and modern, use the word frequently in a general or indefinite 
sense, irrespective of extent. The same remarks apply to 
‘adamah, which the lexicons variously derive from roots 
signifying “to be ved, or to be compact or firm.” It is used in 
much the same senses as evetz, both being applied to limited 
regions. There is certainly nothing in either word which 
requires us to attach to them the larger or astronomical sense. 
In Gen, ii. 6, the two words are used together. “There went 
up a mist from the evetz, and watered the whole face of the 
adamah” (both being rendered by the LXX. yn). There seems 
nothing in these words to justify the popular idea that no rain 
had previously fallen on any part of the globe, but only that 
this was the first time it had occurred since the emergence of 
the new land. Rather they seem (as Mr. Duke observes) to 
point distinctly to the ordinary process by which vapours, being 
raised into clouds, descend again in rain upon the ground. 

To proceed then to the Mosaic narrative in Gen. i. It 
begins with a brief description of the state in which the region 
destined for the habitation of the first human pair then was. 
It was 3) WN (tohu vabohu), words which signify, not 
“without form and void,’ but “desolation and emptiness.” 
The precise meaning of this phrase will best be seen by refer- 
ence to the only other passages in which both words occur 
together. The first is Isa. xxxiv. 11, where the prophet, 
foretelling the state to which the land of Edom would be 
reduced, says, “The Lord will stretch over it the line of 
confusion (‘okw) and the stones of emptiness (Go/).” This 
evidently means that the land of Idumea and its strongholds 
should be depopulated, and become a desolation; which was 
predicted also by Obadiah and other prophets: a sentence 
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which has been fulfilled in the most complete and striking 
manner. The other instance in which these words occur is in 
Jer. iv., where Vs is rendered /and (meaning the land of Judah), 
in verses 20 and 27, and earth in verse 23, where the prophet 
sees (in a vision) his native land made 3712) 3M, desolate and 
empty, as a judgment for its sins (ver. 26). The land had been 
reduced to this condition from a state of fertility and prosperity ; 
but this was something very different from a state of ‘ chaos.’ 
The language, therefore, of Gen. i. 2 does not necessarily imply 
that the region included under the term evetz had never yet had 
living beings upon it, any more than the land of Judah could 
be so spoken of. It does not even require us to suppose an 
absolute privation of life at that time. ow the region became 
desolate, or how long it had so continued, is not said ; the fact 
alone is mentioned. Over both land (eretz) and water, DIN 
(tehom), the deep, lay a mantle of darkness, perhaps caused by 
a stratum of dense vapour. Observe, however, that the fluid 
which formed the abyss (¢ehom) and the overlying vapour are 
alike called (ver. 6) ‘ waters,’ 

But now a change commenced. “The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face” (or surface) of the vapoury stratum, and a 
partial removal of the obscurity that had shrouded land and 
water took place. This change is ushered in by the majestic 
words, “Let there be light,’ or, “Let it be light” upon the 
dark waters. There is nothing in these words to prove (what 
geology plainly disproves) that light was then first created. 
They simply mean that where darkness had long prevailed 
there was now light; not indeed full daylight, but sufficient 
for the intended purpose, viz., to distinguish day from night 
(ver. 4). It is therefore pronounced to be good. At that 
moment, in the region spoken of, the evening or night, which 
had lasted we know not how long, was ended, and morning or 
daylight succeeded it. The sun may have been shining, and 
the globe revolving, and other parts of it receiving the light 
and heat of the solar rays in various measures, while the region 
here referred to had for a long period been deprived of both. 
Now the “light shone out of darkness,” z.e., through the dark- 
ening veil, and the morning appeared. 

We may observe, in passing, that the double sense in which 
we ordinarily use the word day is found here also. In verses 
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5, 14, 15, it signifies daylight, and in verses 5, 8, 13, 14, 19, 2. 
31, it signifies twenty-four hours, or an ordinary day. 

Another alternation of night and day now followed, in which 
the waters were separated into two parts by the formation of - 
a “firmament” or clear expanse between them. The stratum 
of dense vapour was raised, and became a thick cloud, “the 
waters above the firmament.” To this clear expanse God gave 
the name DYOY (shamayim), ‘heaven’; and thus was completed 
the second day. Evening (or night) succeeded; and now a 
further and more remarkable change took place. An upheaval 
of the bed of the abyss ensued, whether suddenly or slowly, we 
are not informed; the result alone is stated: “the dry land 
appeared.” The waters which had constituted the “¢ehom” retired, 
and were gathered into one place; and to these was given 
the name of ‘seas’; while “the dry” (there is nothing answering 
to “land”) was called eretz, ‘earth’; not, however, ‘the earth,’ 
How large or how small was the area then raised from beneath 
the waters is not said. But it is obviously a mere assumption 
to assert that all which is now dry land was then elevated. 
Indeed, this notion is inconsistent with the words of the Creator 
in ver. 9, where the waters spoken of are commanded to gather 
into one place—an expression quite inapplicable to the many 
separate oceans and seas now existing. As has been just indi- 
cated, there is no definite article before ‘earth’ either in the 
Hebrew, or the Septuagint, or in our own Authorised Version; 
manifestly, because it is not the wole earth that is spoken of. 

But the newly raised land was made at once to produce 
vegetation; not, however, be it observed, vegetation of all kinds, 
but only, as far as specified, of three kinds,—all being suitable 
for the wants of man and animals in a temperate climate—_ 
grass, herbs, and fruit trees. In the “herb yielding seed,” and 
“given to man” (ver. 29) for food, we can hardly fail to 
recognize the cereal family of plants, which, from the expression 
used in this verse ‘upon the face of a// the eretz, would seem 
to have been very abundant. The newly dried ground is bidden 
‘to bring forth’ this vegetation. But in chap. ii. 5, God is 
said to have “made every herb, tree, etc., before it was in hee 
(there is no definite article), and every plant before it grew.’ 
Putting therefore the two passages together, they seem to show 
that the first vegetation sprang from seeds or germs formed by 
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special Divine action in the new soil; for had the plants 
been made of their full maturity, the earth could not have been 
said to ‘bring them forth. The earth, however, was only the 
producer, not the actual constructor, of vegetation ¢/ex, any more 
than it is now. He who could say, Let it be, and it was, was 
at once the originating and the organizing Power. So passed 
away the third day, and the work was again pronounced ‘good’; 
z.é. (as already observed), suited to its intended purpose. We 
may remark, however, that this clothing of the new land with 
verdure had taken place under a canopy of cloud, through 
which the direct rays of the sun had not yet penetrated. This 
obscuring veil, however, was now to be withdrawn. We may 
suppose that the dissolving process had been progressing from 
the first day; but when evening (or night) succeeded to the 
third day, the cloudy stratum was entirely resolved into trans- 
parency ; and then were displayed, first, the lesser lights (or 
luminaries), the moon and stars, and afterward, when morning 
had dawned, the greater light, the glorious orb of day. Formed, 
as they doubtless had been, for untold ages, they were now, 
by their reappearance, made or set in the firmament of the 
resuscitated land, that they might be to it and to its intended 
inhabitants for lights—the sun ‘to rule by day’ (Ps. cxxxvi. 9), 
and the moon and stars by night. 

They were further appointed to be, as it were, timekeepers, 
to measure out times and seasons by their orderly motions. 
God is said to have ‘se¢ them in the firmament.’ Not only do 
they appear to us to be zu the atmospheric heaven, but (as Sir 
J. Herschell has remarked), “it is that heaven which makes 
them what they are to us; it is the ay that converts the solar 
rays into that general daylight which alone gives them all their 
utility to man.” To this order of rational beings alone, as pos- 
sessing the ability to mark and calculate their complicated move- 
ments, could they render this service; a race, however, which 
existed as yet only in the purpose of its Creator. 

With sunset ended the fourth day. The night which fol- 
lowed it inaugurated another phase of the creative energy, in 
the restoration of animal life to the waters in and around the 
new land. The terms used must of course embrace all the 
waters, whether salt or fresh, either in or adjacent to the new 
region, Lakes, or inland seas, if such there were, and rivers, 
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which certainly existed (Gen. ii. 10), then received the com- 
mencement, at least, of their living inhabitants. Whether there 
had been a /ofal cessation of aquatic life during the previous 
period of darkness and refrigeration or not (and Jer. iv. 27 
shows that a region might be called ¢ohu and bohu without 
being wholly denuded of living beings), the new condition of 
those waters was now followed by the creation of fresh animals, 
small and great, such as were suited to that condition, especially 
as regarded temperature. (It is admitted, however, that the 
word ‘whale’ (ver. 21) does not mean the mammalian we now 
call by that name, but any large sea animal.) Nor does it 
seem necessary to infer that they were formed at once of their 
full and adult size. A commencement was made, and they 
were intended and destined (in the language of metaphor, 
commanded) to grow and multiply, and fill the waters. 

But what should here be particularly noted, is the term N72 | 
(dara), created, as applied to living beings. Without saying 
that a distinction is always maintained between this word and 
MWY (asah), made, it appears to me that in the present case, at 
least, a real distinction exists. The beings now formed were 
animated matter. They had an anima, the corresponding 
Hebrew word is WD} (nephesh), and Greek (uy), soul, And 
in verses 20, 21, 24, and 30, the brute creation are said to have, 
or to be, souls. Now, though their bodily organization was formed 
from pre-existing matter, and therefore made, their sowls had 
no previous existence, but were mew creations. These corporeal 
organisms were formed from water and substances contained in 
it, from which their descendants have ever since been similarly 
constructed. Hence, living creatures were both created and 
made. This applies also to the fowls of the air. It has been 
erroneously supposed—on the ground of a mistranslation in 
ver. 20 of the Authorised Version—that Moses represents a// 
birds as having been formed from the waters (see, however, 
marginal reading). But in chap. ii. 19 we are told that they 
were formed ‘out of the ground.’ These are also said to have 
been created (i. 21), for they too had the nephesh. 

Night again covered the new land; and the sixth day began ; 
and with it the introduction of animals of a higher order—those 
which were to inhabit the land; some, that were to be of special 
utility to man, are called ca/t/e, But it is wholly gratuitous to 
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infer that every vertebrated animal, of every climate, was there 
represented. Certain beasts of the field were formed, adapted, 
of course, to the locality and its special conditions—a sup- 
position which fully satisfies the requirements of the terms 
employed. And may I not say that this restricted sense is 
strongly confirmed by the statement made in chap. ii. 19, 20, 
where we read that beasts, cattle, and birds were brought to 
Adam to be named by him? This is surely consistent only 
with such a limited view as I am now advocating. 

Last of all, man himself appeared, the noblest work of God. 
He also was both created and made. His body was first 
formed out of matter already existing in the ground (adamah), 
and in allusion probably to this origin he was named Adam. 
In its nature and physical composition this body differed little, 
if at all, from those of the other living creatures which were 
formed on the same day, although it doubtless surpassed them 
all in dignity and beauty. Both man and beast are animated 
by the zephesh; and though both have sods, yet that of man 
is incomparably superior to that of the brute, in capacity and 
in destiny. Confessedly wonderful as are the capabilities of 
some members of the brute creation, and to a certain extent 
their ability to learn and improve by teaching, and more par- 

‘ticularly their extreme acuteness in respect of sensation,—yet 
do they fall immeasurably short of human intelligence. The 
human soul alone, as far as we can judge, has the distinguish- 
ing and exalted faculty of forming and combining abstract 
ideas, and of recognizing, loving, and voluntarily honouring his 
Maker. His soul therefore is said to have been made “in the 
image of God.” Without stopping to consider the full meaning 
of these important words, I may observe that they must, in the 
first place, apply to man’s soul or spirit; though the fact of 
‘Him by whom all things were made’ having often, before 
His incarnation, manifested Himself in a human form, is an 
argument in favour of extending the meaning (in some sense) 
to man’s bodily form also. 

I cannot, however, agree with those writers who, like Mr. 
Heard, in his “ Tripartite Nature of Man,” think that God’s 
“breathing into man’s nostrils the breath of life” signifies the 
imparting to him a divine element, in addition to the wephesh. 
For the Hebrew word for breath is not M7 (ruach), ‘spirit, but 
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MI) (xeshamah), translated by the LXX. not rvedpa (spirit), 
but avoy (breathing), and the effect was, that man became a 
living xephesh, not a living ruach, ‘spirit, which cannot therefore 
be proved from this passage. Into the subject of the forma- 
tion of the woman I do not enter; it is sufficient for my 
present purpose to quote the words of chap. i. 27, “Male and 
female created He them.” And thus ended the sixth day. 

It may, however, be said that even if this limited sense of 
the word eretz be admissible in the second and following verses 
of chap. i, it must surely have the larger meaning in the first 
verse, and also in chap. ii. 1. In answer to this, I would note 
that the word skamayim is rendered heaven in the former of 
these verses, and seavens in the latter; although the same in the 
Hebrew original, and the same as in chap. i. 8. But are we, I 
would ask, at liberty to extend the sense of this term beyond 
the Divine definition given us in the latter verse? The first 
verse of chap. ii. manifestly refers to the work of the six days ; 
for though the word ‘host’ may be imagined to include the 
heavenly bodies, and even celestial beings, yet I think it pro- 
perly refers only to the living creatures in air, earth, and sea. 
Moreover, when the Creator refers (Exod. xx. 11) to His work, 
it is described as “heaven, earth (dry land), and sea, and all 
that in them is,’ apparently meaning their respective inhabitants. 
Nor is it irrelevant to add that the LXX. version of “all their 
host ” is was 6 Kdapos auTa@r, all their order, or the furnishing 
of them. Chap. ii. 1, therefore, is to be taken as referring to 
what we may now be allowed to call ‘Adam’s land,’ its inhabit- 
ants and its environments. And if so, may not chap. i. I also 
primarily relate to the preparation and arrangement of a limited 
portion of the Earth’s surface for a particular purpose? Let 
it not, however, be supposed that this view excludes a deeper 
and wider signification of the sublime words with which the 
inspired writer commences his history. If, as I fully allow, the 
term “heaven and earth” is sometimes employed in the Bible 
to comprise all created things (in the sense of the scientific 
cosmos), this universal application of the words would be infer- 
entially included in the more limited one under consideration. 
For the Maker of one such land must of necessity be the Author 
and Former of all other lands, of all other worlds, of all other 


systems, throughout the boundless realms of space. 
(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. A, PEARSON, M.A., VICAR OF ALL SAINTS’, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


THE subject is not of the writer’s own choosing. Nor did he 
suspect, until considering it, the difficulty of attempting to offer 
advice upon it. For whatever of advice be offered must neces- 
sarily be considerably modified, according to the bent and 
constitution of each mind that receives it. To say to any, You 
must go to work in this or that way, because it is my way, 
would betray strange ignorance, not to say arrogance. No 
two minds are exactly alike, as are no two leaves; and as 
minds differ in their nature, so proportionately will they differ 
in their activities. The best process for this one may prove 
the worst for another; that which may afford help here may 
be an obstacle there. Let this much then be prefaced, that it 
may very well be that each and all of the remarks offered should 
lay themselves open, in individual cases, to considerable modi- 
fication, if not contradiction. 

Now let us suppose, after duly seeking the guidance and 
teaching of the Spirit of all wisdom, that you have chosen 
your text; and, bear in mind, you have done no inconsiderable 
portion of your work when you have done that. To choose 
a text may seem an easy matter, especially when, as young 
beginners, we go fresh to the treasury of the Word ; but it is 
not so very easy; and this not, it need hardly be said, on 
account of the poverty, but on account of the very super- 
abundance of texts. The difficulty arises from finding so many. 
The mind is apt to be distracted and perplexed amid the 
profusion. And the grandest and fullest texts have often 
enough been set aside during one’s first year or two, why one 
scarcely knows. A good rule would be, if one’s time could 
come over again, to choose the most familiar texts in preference 
to those less so. But you have your text, and sit down to 
your sermon upon it. Now what is your first aim? It is 
this, to get the subject into your mind; or rather, zo get 
yourself into it, Do not put pen to paper, not even to make 
notes, until you have called about you every aid to set the 
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text in the strongest possible light for yourself. Amongst 
these aids, of course, begin with the context. This will generally 
be found to reflect the most light. Then from the context 
proceed to the Scripture parallels. Scripture is ever its own 
best expositor. Then from Scripture go to commentaries. 
Read these not so much for subject-matter for your sermon, 
as in order to light up the text for yourself. Commentaries 
will be but of questionable utility, if we consult them for some- 
thing to say. Their food is rather for us than for our people. 
We go to them to furnish our minds rather than to fill our 
paper. When you have read all that is available on the subject, 
give free course to independent thought. Bid the passage, as 
it were, talk to you what it will, suggest what it will, lead 
whither it will. Surrender yourself passively to it, noting trains 
of thought as they rise before you. Do not be in a hurry to 
begin with the pen. It may be objected that to place the 
consulting of commentaries before independent thought is a 
mistake; that an opposite process has been advocated by many. 
But advice founded on a purely personal line will be exposed 
to objections almost at every step. 

In this process of thinking out our subject, certain cautions 
may be expedient. /zrst: Take care to be led by the text, 
and not to lead it; take care not to drag it into a groove of 
your own cutting, but let it take you into its own. This danger 
is most occurrent on some special occasion, when we are apt 
to search our Bible for a mofto, rather than a text. The text 
has been suited to the occasion to such a nicety, that in the 
adaptation it has been shorn of its Scriptural significance. 
Whatever you do, be sure you pay honour to your text. Do not 
try to make it say what you would like it to say ; but suffer it 
to say what it will, even if its applicability to the occasion 
suffer somewhat from it. Secondly: Grasp some one central 
thought. Seek for the kernel of your sermon first, to which 
all that precedes shall lead up, from which all that follows 
shall flow. Z/zrdly: If there be anything pictorial in the text, 
do not fail to expand and fill this in. In this, careful and 
delicate handling will be required. It is here that we need to 
be on our guard against false showiness and bombast. Better 
leave the naked outline than fill it in with vulgar, flaunting 
colours and ill-assorted tints: judicious tact and a keen sense 
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of the xafjKov (what is fitting) will preserve us from any 
great fault. Practice and observance of some good models 
will aid us still further. Let us take an example. Suppose 
we preach on the text, “So run, that ye may obtain”—a text 
which at once calls up a picture of its own. Give that text 
to one man to deal with; he will open with a lengthy and 
elaborate description of the Grecian games, telling how many 
there were in the year, and at what places; how long the 
course was, giving it in exact classical measurements ; how the 
runners were trained; what this writer and that writer says 
about this rule and that rule of competition. He will expatiate 
on the splendour and magnificence of the assembled concourse, 
on the heathen rites and ceremonies that preceded and closed 
the celebration, and so forth, until one longs to have the 
picture-text back again in its own unadorned simplicity and 
graphic brevity. Give it to another, and in a few bold touches 
he will sketch the scene. Where the other overlaid the picture 
with meretricious daubing, he will skilfully lift it into prominence 
before the mind’s eye, until it stands out in sharp and bold 
relief; and we say, as we listen, “ There, I have it now.” So, 
whatever the imagery be, make a bold use of it, to draw and 
rivet attention, but so that the underlying truths be not stifled, 
but quickened into living realities by it. An image or metaphor 
becomes pernicious the minute it draws the gaze off the thing 
signified to itself. But we shall have to return to this point 
when we come to consider the subject of z/ustration. 

The fourth caution I would throw out under this head is, Do 
not discard lessons because they are obvious. If you do, you will 
miss the full message the passage is intended to convey. 
Remember there will be much that is obvious to you which 
will not be so to your people. And even if the case were the 
contrary, is not that which is most obvious in God’s teaching 
often the very thing people most need to be told? Do not 
seek, then, for far-fetched lessons ; but be willing to bring them 
forth in an easy, natural way, as they occur to the mind. Our 
first and high duty is to deliver God’s message, whatever that 
be. Cecil puts this well: “A minister’s satisfaction must be 
grounded on the faithful discharge of his office in the delivery 
of his message. A prince sends a special messenger to his 
rebellious subjects with offers of pardon; in examining his 
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conduct, he will not inquire whether they approved him or not ; 
the question will be, ‘Did you deliver my message ?’” 

Having then carefully thought over your subject, and endea- 
voured to view it in its various bearings on Christian doctrine 
or Christian practice, we will suppose you put your pen to 
paper. The comparative advantages or disadvantages of written 
sermons we are not considering. But, to set aside other con- 
siderations, it may be remarked that there are some minds 
which are strangely assisted in their activity by the mere 
process of transcribing their products. It is curious, and it is 
a question whether it is capable of explanation, but it is a 
well-known fact, that while some writers (to speak of literature 
generally) delight in turning over and elaborating their subject 
before putting one word on paper, others are conscious of help- 
less incapacity until the pen begins to glide over the page. 
This latter is said to have been the case with Harriet Martineau. 

There is one drawback to written sermons, which we should 
ever bear in mind, and try and counteract as far as possible. 
It is this, that they may savour of the study. We have to 
consider that we are preparing not for the press, but for the 
pulpit; not matter to meet the eye, but matter to meet the ear. 
The sermon will not be read by our congregations, but listened 
to. Fox said long ago, “If a speech read well, it was a bad 
speech.” He meant by this to intimate the wide difference 
between successful writing and successful speaking. Now we 
have to study to avoid this mistake of writing as if our com- 
positions were to be read when written. They are to be spoken, 
and it lies upon us accordingly to exercise such a censorship 
over our pen as shall restrain it from the involved and construc- 
tive elegancies of a piece of good prose composition, and compel 
it to the incisive and vivacious directness of the extempore 
address. To this end we must shun all Johnsonian sentences, 
all piling up of subordinate clauses ; where demonstratives will 
serve, shun relatives; where sharp, short indicatives will do, 
shun conjunctives. You will at once see what is meant by 
taking two passages from two well-known English prose writers. 
Take one from Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” and another from 
Macaulay’s Essays. Attempt to read them both aloud. You 
will hardly find breath enough to utter a single sentence of the 
former, which may carry you over two-thirds of a page before 
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you reach the nearest period. The other, broken up at almost 
every line into pithy epigrammatic sentences, is read aloud with 
fluent ease, and heard with pleased attention. Perhaps the secret 
of success here is, as far as possible, zever to lose sight of your 
audience. Have the people always before you ; strive to forget 
that you are seated at your study table, and transport yourself 
into the pulpit, and just write as if you were speaking to 
them then and there. It is true that not unfrequently it 
becomes all but impracticable to keep up this spoken style, as, 
e.g. when argument and explanation are necessary. This will 
oftenest be required in introducing the subject, and clearing the 
way to its practical application. At such a point the attention 
of the congregation will probably be tried, and be apt to flag, 
unless some expedient be adopted. Such expedients may be 
recommended as the abrupt introduction of some brief illustra- 
tion or example, or an apposite reference to some Scripture 
parallel brought in with the words, “Take a case,” or, “ For 
example,” or, “This will be clear to us if we look at such a 
passage.” This mode will aid to obviate the dulling effect of 
an argumentative or expository passage in your sermon. So 
again, after a sentence, if unavoidable, of rather unusual length, 
and dealing with topics bordering on the abstruse, follow with 
a word or two of pointed application. This will call off the 
minds of the more intellectual amongst the audience from 
indulging in a mere intellectual repast, and remind them your 
great aim is to reach their consciences; and if ever you do speak 
to the head, it is only as a means to that end. This reminds me 
of the old Puritan’s advice to ministers. I often think of it when 
preparing. “ Aim,” he said, “at the fifth button-hole. Aim at 
the fifth button-hole.” Our sermons, to do real work for the 
Master, must ever be aimed at that mark—the heart. 

We now come to the actual routine work of writing. The 
first matter to be attended to is the plan. What method shall 
we adopt? How divide? This will very much depend upon 
the kind of text you have selected. If it be topical, such as one 
dealing with any Christian grace, or setting forth any Christian 
doctrine, your divisions will need to be clearly marked, and 
follow in a natural and attractive order. If your subject be an 
historical one, you need not have any actual divisions at all, only 
those stages which the course of the incident, or history, or 
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episode affords ready to hand. And where clear divisions ave 
necessary, they need not always be apparent. Sometimes the 
introduction of the words first, secondly, thirdly, has a cold and 
deadening effect, while the minds of the hearers would as 
readily mark the divisions of your subject without them. Some- 
times, again, they are indispensable. But pray avoid too many 
divisions. Four, at the most, should suffice in general. But 
this rule, of course, admits of exceptions. 

The Introdution. Here we should keep in mind the adage, 
Begin low, proceed slow. Let there be no earnest stirring 
appeals here. The people need to be led gently and quietly 
by the hand into the subject. As yet you and they are not 
in entire sympathy. You must first thoroughly understand 
each other, and meet on the common ground of your subject. 
Perhaps in the writing of our introductions, more than anywhere 
else, we may be in danger of falling into a groove. We should 
endeavour to accustom ourselves to approach a subject in various 
ways. Sometimes beginning in the neighbourhood, work towards 
it, gathering lights to focus round it ; sometimes beginning with 
generalities, and from these passing through particulars to the 
subjects in hand ; sometimes beginning at a distance; some- 
times running at once 72” medias res, without introduction or 
preface. But whatever mode of introducing the subject you 
make use of, be sure you do not be too long about it. Get to 
the text with as much expedition as possible; and when at it, 
keep to it. Diffusive and discursive preaching is sure to weary 
in the long run. The best preservative against repetition and 
sameness is keeping close to the text. The Scriptures are ever 
varied. Revealed truth, though a seamless robe, is a coat of 
many colours ; and the more closely we wrap our discourses in 
its folds, the less likely are they to appear of one uniform tint 
and shading. Truth is one, but has many aspects. And no 
two texts, setting forth the same portion of truth, present it in 
quite the same aspect. We find this out more and more as 
we study more closely God’s Word, its wonderful variety, and 
yet unity. The wisdom of God is woduzotkidos (variegated). 
It was not long ago remarked by a well-known statesman in 
public, that he wondered how ministers could be found to write 
weekly upon the same subject all their lives. But surely there 
is little excuse if our sermons tire through their sameness, with 
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so little of sameness in the repositories to which we go for 
their substance. Had God so willed, and seen it to be fitted 
for man’s spiritual benefit, He might have made His own Book 
a very short one. A few pages might have sufficed to teach 
us what God is, what we are, His designs for us, our duties and 
obligations to Him. But the Lord of the Bible is as profuse 
as the Lord of Nature. Inexhaustible variety is observable 
here ; so there. We are instructed by many teachers ; we are 
led by many paths; we are drawn by many cords. Example 
here, warning there; prophecy, parable, similitude, proverb, 
graphic story, sententious adage, outpourings of soul: all these 
are so many vehicles of truth, and teach the grand realities of 
faith and duty, of doctrine and practice. There are here, as it 
‘were, so many kinds of voices; and none of them is without 
signification, deep and momentous, to ears open to listen to 
them aright. Thus considerately has God provided for our 
spiritual sustentation. He knows there is a cause. A truth 
stated abstractedly, however important in itself, will presently 
cease to arrest attention. Look at the public teaching of the 
Redeemer Himself. Like the beautiful forms of a kaleidoscope, 
truth revolves in His hand, ever changing its aspect, yet ever 
at unity with itself; ever symmetrical, ever harmonious. The 
hills and vales, the field, now furrowed by the plough, now 
crowned with the harvest, the garden, the vineyard, the palace, 
the market, the law-court, the prison, passing events, political 
junctures—all these were made to yield material for illustrating, 
enforcing, applying truth. May it not with reverence be said 
that here also the footsteps of the Chief Shepherd may well be 
followed by those who are sent by Him? 

This brings us to the subject of z/ustration generally. There 
would appear to be ¢wo chief objects in such adornment. First, 
to elucidate and enforce; secondly, to attract attention and 
fasten into the memory. Unless these objects are gained, the 
use of it is a mere vain display. Great care will be needed in 
the choice and distribution of these accessories; and the more 
lengthy the illustration, the more unmistakable must be its 
relevancy to the matter in hand. A story or anecdote, unless 
strikingly in point, should not be inserted; but if we be address- 
ing an illiterate audience, this kind of illustration might more 
readily be employed. Some, of more imaginative powers, may 
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need to restrain themselves from too free a use of this mode of 
teaching. Dr. Guthrie’s sermons, for instance, though eminently 
beautiful, appear to possess a too great abundance of ornament. 
Metaphor is piled upon metaphor, image on image, story after 
story follows under the same head, nature is ransacked for 
analogies, until truth is almost buried alive by her own too 
officious servitors. We should be extremely cautious here, and 
take good heed lest we obscure the truth we intended to illus- 
trate. But apart from the introduction of illustration, properly 
so called, there is a certain picturesque mode of putting things, 
which, in its chastened use, is of value in fixing attention and 
making matters plain. An old country clergyman once said 
to the writer, when about to preach to his people, “ We want 
the concrete here.” That is just it. We want to bring as much 
of truth in the concrete into our discourses as may be. Let sin, 
say, be a giant, and virtue, say, be a robe or a crown. Let 
heaven be a home, and life a battle, or a way, or a course. Let 
us turn “it” into “she” and “he” sometimes, and occasionally 
substitute the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” for the “Whole Duty of 
Man;” and many a simple, unlettered soul will be fed, that now 
goes hungry away. Let truth have a body as well as a soul ; 
and she will be the better seen, heard, felt, handled, grasped. 
To reach the multitude must be our constant aim. We sadly 
fail if we send a few educated persons away saying to them- 
selves, “ An admirable sermon.” Need it be added, we fail, 
more or less, if we send any away saying so?) Depend upon 
it, that sermon is calculated to work most for God in the hearers 
which sends them away thinking and talking, not about z¢, much 
less about him who delivers it, but about its swdyect. We desire, 
I say, to reach the mass of our hearers; to preach so that 
what we say shall be clearly intelligible to, and appropriated 
by, the unlearned and simple-minded. The very word homily 
suggests this ; it is a word to the masses (6utdos). You have 
heard the story of the preacher who fixed his eyes upon the 
dullest countenance amongst his auditors, and kept on letting 
in the light upon his point, until he caught the ray of an 
answering intelligence breaking its dulness. Then he passed 
on, but not before. 
In the details of composition, strive after stmplicety and emphasis. 
Where you have two words in your mind equally suitable, one 
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classical,the other Saxon, discard the classical, choose the Saxon; 
or where both are admissible, without tautology, for the sake of 
strengthening your statement, put the Saxon last. This will 
explain the other to the less instructed. 

But emphasis is really very important; for here it is that our 
written sermons so often fail. So special care should be taken 
to give all possible prominence to the ¢e//ing word or words in 
the sentence, placing these at the beginning or at the close ; 
and sometimes bringing in a succession of clauses, each with the 
same emphatic word in the same prominent position. Take an 
instance: the closing passage of Hooker’s sermon on the “ Per- 
petuity of Faith in the Elect.” In depicting the holy confidence 
of the believer, he exclaims, “I know in whom I have believed. 
Iam not ignorant whose precious blood hath been shed for me. 
I have a Shepherd full of kindness, full of care, and full of 
power. Unto Him I commit myself.” How much more forcible 
than had he said “I commit myself unto Him!” and the last 
sentence, “ Therefore the assurance of my hope I will labour 
to keep as a jewel unto the end; and by labour, through the 
gracious mediation of His prayer, I shall keep it.” Read this 
thus, “ Therefore I will labour to keep the assurance of my hope 
unto the end as a jewel; and I shall keep it by labour, through 
the gracious mediation of His prayer;” and you lose the ex- 
pressive force of the words “ assurance of my hope,” and the 
exultant climax of the closing certainty, “I shall keep it.” The 
Bishop of Liverpool may supply another example: “It is true 
that we are sinners, but Christ has suffered for us. It is true 
that we deserve death, but Christ has died for us. It is true that 
we are guilty debtors, but Christ has paid our debts with His 
own blood. This is the real Gospel; this is the good news. 
On this let us lean while we live ; to this let us cling when we 
die.” How quickly would these stirring words become flat and 
vapid by avoiding the repetition, and inserting instead conjunc- 
tions, and transposing the last two clauses! Very much of 
emphasis must be kept to the delivery; but no inconsiderable 
degree belongs to the office of the pen. 

As you near the close of your sermon, endeavour to deepen 
in earnestness of expression. Thrust home the message, and 
do not injure the effect of your application with any expository 
or explanatory matter. Rise above this, and aim home. Your 
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great work here is close dealing with souls; and little advice is 
needed if we be possessed of deep, true feelings of the supreme 
gravity of our task, and its overwhelming responsibilities. Use 
any means to bring the matter straight home to the heart and 
conscience, and substitute as much of Scripture language for 
your own as possible. Remember George Herbert’s lines :— 
' ‘* A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 

A few words more in conclusion. Let us not be discouraged 
by difficulties and failures during our early ministry; but let 
us take every possible pains to overcome those, rectify these. 
Let us not say, I shall probably feel so dissatisfied with my 
early sermons when I have been ten years in the ministry, that 
it is little use my taking such painful care over them. A 
distinguished living preacher once remarked, “It is the greatest 
mistake for a young man to be careless in his early pulpit 
preparation. I preach sermons now with comfort to myself, 
that I wrote within a few months of my ordination.” It is 
quite possible that persevering and patient toil may overcome 
formidable drawbacks which appear at the outset. I lately 
heard of a young clergyman who was determined to overmaster 
his difficulties. He made a stipulation with his vicar that he 
should not be called upon more than once a fortnight. He 
regularly spent thirty hours upon a sermon. But he had his 
reward. Rapid improvement followed. And let us bear in 
mind that it is the minister's greatest work. Whatever the 
conscientious discharge of this exalted duty require of us, we 
may well be ready to give. Should we not feel about it as 
David felt about his sacrifice: “I will surely buy it of thee 
at a price; neither will I offer burnt offerings unto the Lord 
my God of that which doth cost me nothing”? 

One thing: we must always expect to have our ideal beyond 
our attainments, and often and often to descend the pulpit 
steps with the feeling of utter self-dissatisfaction, wondering 
whether God will be pleased to make any use of such poor 
instrumentality as ours. After all, it is better that it should 
be so. Those whom the Head of the Church has most highly 
honoured as instruments in His hand have felt the same ; and, 
in fact, in all attainments, to be conscious of continual failure 
is in itself an element of success. Listen to Cecil: “I never 
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made a sermon with which I felt satisfied; I never preached 
a sermon with which I felt satisfied. I have always present to 
my mind such a conception of what might be done, that what 
I do falls very far beneath what it seems to me it should be. 
Perhaps complacency in the exercise of talent, be it what it 
may, is hardly to be separated in such a wretched heart as 
man’s from pride. It seems to me that this dissatisfaction with 
myself is the messenger sent to buffet me and keep me down. 
In other men the separation between complacency and pride 
may be possible ; but I scarcely think it is so in mine.” Listen 
to Augustine: “Nam et mihi prope semper sermo meus 
displicet.” Listen to Macaulay: “When I compare my book 
with what I imagine history ought to be, I feel dejected and 
ashamed.” “During the nine years that we have been together,” 
said the widow of the painter Opie, “I have never once seen 
him satisfied with one of his productions.’ And if such men 
knew little complacence in their work, how much less should we! 

But ever let us remember, if we be less than the least amongst 
the messengers of Christ, we may all be great at that greatest 
of exercises, prayer ; and this it is which will make a minister 
aman of might. Lene orasse est bene studuisse. 

Let me add a passage from Bridges’ “ View of the Christian 
Ministry.” “ Nothing,” he writes, ‘‘ will give such power to our 
sermons as their being the sermons of many prayers. The best 
sermons are lost, except they be watered by prayer. But if, 
like the ancient prophet, we ‘ stand upon our watch, and watch 
to see what He will say unto us, we shall have a word to speak 
from His mouth ; commending it in prayer, faith, and expecta- 
tion for His blessing. It is easy to bring to our people the 
product of our own study; but the blessing belongs to the 
message delivered to them as from the mouth of God; and 
waiting on God renews this commission from time to time, sup- 
plies our present need, strengthens our confidence, and obtains 
for us that wappyoia which gives life and power to our preach- 
ing, and trains our stammering tongues to speak boldly as we 
ought to speak. This spirit of prayer implies the renunciation 
of all dependence upon our best preparations, ministerial gifts, 
or spiritual habits ; an acknowledgment of their insufficiency to 
qualify for the discharge of our commission, and a simple de- 
pendence upon our glorious Head for His present influence. 
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This is ‘simplicity and godly sincerity;’ not as if we were 
seeking, Saul-like, to be ‘honoured before our people,’ but desir- 
ing only ‘by manifestation of the truth to commend ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.’ The highest 
style of a preacher therefore is, that he gives himself to prayer. 
On this account some inferior preachers are more honoured than 
others of their more talented brethren; for sermons obtained 
chiefly by meditation and prayer are weighty and powerful ; 
while those of a far higher intellectual character, by the neglect 
of prayer, are unblest.” Forget not, then, the exhortation of 
one of the greatest preachers who ever lived: “In everything 
maintain a stronger reliance on prayer than on thine own in- 
dustry and labour.”* The sermon that is begun, continued, and 
ended in this frame will be the sermon that God will own, will 
use, will bless. 


* «Tn omni re orationi plus fide, quam tuz industrize vel labori.” AUGUSTINE. 
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THE Religious Tract Society has added another volume to 
those which it has already issued, dealing with the subject of 
Christian Evidences. This is an essay, entitled “The Great 
Problem.”+ The existence of the system of Christianity is 
itself the problem. Unfortunately there is much need of works 
of this order. Only the other day a posthumous collection of 
the essays of the late Mr. Gregg was published, some of them 
being of a most unhappy infidel class, and the volume before 
us gives, in our opinion, a very complete answer to Mr. Gregg’s 
views. Among the many books which have been published 
recently on the great Christian argument, we have met with 
none that are more logical and satisfying than the present. It 
quite occupies a niche of its own. The author does not give 
his name, but, as Pope said of Johnson, du non potest celari. 
The great governing thought is that the death of Jesus is the 
life of Christianity. It would be difficult, without copious 
extracts, to exhibit the design of this work. The successive 


+ **The Great Problem; or, Christianity as it is.” By a Student of Science. The 
Religious Tract Society. Price 5s. 6d. 
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parts deal with principles, facts, theories, proofs, these last being 
arranged under circumstantial evidence, direct evidence, decisive 
evidence, and finally we have a section on result. The argument 
is most cogent, the style eminently lucid, and there is great 
spiritual energy and fervour in the appeal to the hearts and 
intelligences of all readers. 

Of a somewhat similar kind is Dr. Watts’ book on the 
“Newer Criticism.”* The book is mainly of controversial 
character, being a reply to Dr. Robertson Smith’s work on the 
“Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” We read Dr. Smith’s 
work on its appearance, and thought it much more moderate 
than other books of the same class published both in England 
and Scotland, its remarks on the Septuagint being really 
valuable. Dr. Smith’s estimate of the higher criticism seemed 
to us irrationally high, especially as its conclusions are so variant 
and, as frequently happens, mutually destructive. The applause 
that followed Dr. Robertson Smith’s lectures is no possible 
guarantee for the safety of his opinions. Those who care to 
follow him in his discussions cannot do better than carefully 
study this able reply. 

We have yet another work in Christian apologetics, in Mr. 
Reynolds’ “ Mystery of Miracles,’t of which we are glad to 
welcome a second edition. Prebendary Reynolds writes in a 
philosophical and indeed a brilliant style. He has an immense 
command of literary illustration. We predict for the work 
a still wider reputation than it enjoys. Our limits unfor- 
tunately do not allow us to enter on a full discussion of new 
editions of well-known books, 

A. little work on Christian Sociology,{ although it hardly 
‘possesses the novelty which it claims, very well deserves 
attention. All real Christians have been sociologists in the 
writer's sense, though some of them might be surprised to be 
told so, Dr. Stuckenberg’s work deals with the duties of 
Christians in their social relations. He gives an opinion, which 
we will not venture to gainsay, that “in all parts of the Church 
Christians recognize the fact that the social element of the 


* «* The Newer Criticism, and the Analogy of the Faith.” By Robert Watts, D.D. 
T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. Price §s. 
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Gospel has been too much ignored.” “Man,” Locke tells us 
in the great essay, “is a social animal ;” and Dr. Stuckenberg 
impresses on us the same truth mainly from the point of 
Christian charity. He says, “Priests and Levites can be 
spared from the Church of Christ, but good Samaritans are in 
great demand.” He tells us that the Germans have got hold 
of a new Christian science called “ Halieutics.” “Its aim is to 
teach theological students to become ‘fishers of men.’ The 
work of bringing men to Christ is surely important enough to 
make the means to be used worthy of special study. And 
halieutics, which teaches what these men are, deserves the 
study of every earnest Christian worker.” Of course the great 
object of Christian sociology is to leaven human society with 
the religion of Christ. It will be seen that the author contrives 
to put some old truths in a new setting. 

We have from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton a little 
volume entitled “Gethsemane,”* by a Presbyterian clergyman, 
Mr. Philip, spiritual, devout, experimental, and evidencing much 
thoughtfulness and culture. From the same publishers come 
four other works ; the first of which is a volume of three hundred 
sermon outlines on the New Testament,} the first of a series 
to be called “ The Clerical Library ;” and to be followed by 
three hundred outlines on the Old Testament. “ Modern Heroes 
of the Mission Field” ft is the reprinted series which appeared 
in our pages last year, and was so much appreciated. It will 
make an admirable volume for reading aloud at missionary 
gatherings. “The Difficulties of the Soul” § is a cheaper 
edition of Mr. Aitken’s series, which also appeared first in our 
pages, to the great profit of many of our readers; and, lastly, 
“Old Wells Re-opened ” is a manual of devotion from forgotten 
sources, edited by Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Mr. Engall, in his “Greatness of Christ,’|| has grasped an 
excellent subject, and has worked it out very fairly well. His 
chapters respectively deal with our blessed Lord as (1) greater 
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than the temple; (2) than Solomon; (3) than Jonah ; (4) than 
Jacob; (5) than Abraham ; (6) than Aaron; (7) than Moses ; 
(8) than the ages, This is followed by a chapter, the longest 
in the book on “ The New Testament I am.” Without being 
himself a scholar, as he modestly hints in his preface, he is 
well acquainted with contemporary scholarship, and he has 
more literary power than he accredits himself with. 

From Messrs. Rivington we have received “Short Notes on 
the Greek Testament of the Gospel of St. Mark,” by J. Hamblin 
Smith. Third Edition. Also “Charity, in Essence and Ope- 
ration,” by M. Ecclesia Chudleigh; and in prophetical litera- 
ture, a curious book, the publication of which is, we think, to 
be regretted, as discrediting the serious study of prophecy— 
Mr. Glover’s “England the Remnant of Judah and the Israel 
of Ephraim.”* As a- second title he calls it “A Hebrew 
Episode in British History.” Mr. Glover, who is now, we 
regret to say, deceased, gives a photograph of the corona- 
tion chair, brought from Scone, and now in Westminster 
Abbey. It will suffice almost to say that the author’s theory 
is that the prophet Jeremiah took this stone to Ireland, whence 
it was brought to Scotland, and the stone itself was none 
other than Jacob’s pillow. 

Very different is Mr. Fausset’s brief but valuable brochure 
on the “Signs of the Times.’ | We cannot say that we agree 
with him on all points, but his essay is thoroughly scriptural 
and thoughtful, and represents the views of many religious 
minds. We think that he is quite right in saying that the 
“unclean spirit out of the mouth of the beast’ will be the full 
development of that socialism and impatience of all authority, 
Divine and human, which already begins, both in Church and 
State, to characterize our age.” We do not think, however, 
that he is right in saying that “there is scarcely a country 
under heaven in which the Gospel has not been preached as a 
witness.” We think that the very slight extent to which the 
Gospel has been preached in China, Central Africa, Japan, and 


* “England the Remnant of Judah and the Israel of Ephraim ; the Two Familie 
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other countries, insufficiently sustains such large language. At 
the same time, if the zeal of the churches could only be ade- 
quately aroused, the accomplishment of the prediction might 
be achieved within a measurable time, even within our own 
days. Mr. Fausset dissents from the majority of commen- 
tators, in regarding the drying up of the river Euphrates, not 
as referring to the Turkish Empire, but explains the waters 
of the Euphrates as the peoples on whom the mystical Babylon, 
papal Rome, rested. He has some very pertinent remarks on 
the present persecution of the Jews. “It seems mysterious and 
unaccountable, but the fixed purpose of God in it is clear. The 
rich and noble Jews have begun to settle permanently in Gentile 
lands, without a thought of their own. They generally treat 
with unbelieving indifference ‘the promises made unto their 
fathers. The present movement against the opulent Jews in 
Gentile countries is providentially permitted by God to lead 
them to turn their thoughts towards their own land, which He 
has promised them by an ‘ everlasting covenant. ” 

We are favoured with an uncommon book from America, 
“The Obelisk and Freemasonry,”* which is remarkably well 
got up, and is full of Egyptian and masonic lore. It is from 
the pen of Dr. John A. Weisse, whom we remember by his 
remarkable work on the “ Origin, Progress, and Destiny of the 
English Language and Literature,’f the labour of almost a 
lifetime, and in which he has laid philological students under 
no small obligations. The book was sent us for review, and 
we are glad to know that another edition has been called for. 

From the publishing office of “Home Words” we have 
received a parcel of books, of which we can do little more than 
mention their titles: they are all of a similar class, and are 
suggestive of the enormous quantity of books and periodicals 
with which Mr. Bullock is flooding the land, as we hope for 
good. First there are the annual volumes for 1881 of “The 
Fireside,” “ Home Words,” and “ The Day of Days,” and then 
follow several small volumes, many of which are reprints from 
Mr. Bullock’s various publications: “Our Folks,” “John Church- 
ill’s Letters Home,” by Agnes Giberne; “Old Oscar, the 
Faithful Dog,” by W. G. Reid; “Specimen Glasses for the 
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King’s Minstrels,” by the late Frances Ridley Havergal ; 
“Sungleams: Rondeaux and Sonnets,’ by the Rev. Richard 
Wilton; “More than Conquerors,’ a temperance tale, by 
Frederick Sherlock; “Stephen Mainwaring’s Wooing,” with 
other fireside tales by various authors ; and from Mr. Bullock’s 
own prolific pen, “Talks with the People by Men of Mark ; 
vol. ii, President Garfield;” “ Half-hearted Churchmen;” and 
“ Hugh Stowell, or Life and its Lessons.” 

“Church Music,”* with illustrations, is a very interesting 
sketch of an important subject, being a glance at the origin, 
development, and present use of Church singing. Mr. Hicks 
begins with first principles, and goes on to Hebrew music, early 
Church music in the Gregorian school, and modern Church music 
in the Anglican school. He then sums up by two chapters 
on a résumé of the musical periods, and the Church music of 
to-day, with some practical remarks, 

Messrs. Bagster send us three small books, the first two of 
which speak for themselves: “The Historic Evidence of the 
Authorship and Transmission of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment,” and “The Book of Revelation,’+ translated from the 
ancient Greek text, both by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D.; also 
“Religion in Connection with Common Things and in Daily 
Life,” by the Rev. Charles James Hamilton. 

In “Scripture Echoes in our Church’s Collects,’ the Rev. 
John P. Hobson has put together many excellent thoughts on 
each of these “jewel prayers,” and has added a hymn, in many 
cases of his own composition. We should think the book likely 
to be acceptable to invalids and those who cannot engage in 
protracted study, and we cordially recommend it. 

We are glad to welcome a small volume of “ Fordington 
Sermons,’ ¢ from the chaste pen of the Rev. H.C. G. Moule, 
now Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. Whatever Mr. 
Moule writes is worth reading, and we think none of our 
readers will be disappointed with these addresses delivered in 
a country parish church. Two other small volumes of sermons 
are from the Rev. James Usill, of All Saints, Eastbourne—a 
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course of “Advent Sermons on Prophecy Fulfilled and Ful- 
filling ;** and “The Principles of the Catechism of the Church 
of England set forth to a Country Congregation,t by S. J. 
Hulme, M.A., both of which we commend to the notice of our 
readers. 

Two helps for clergymen have reached us, which should 
have had an earlier notice:.“ The Minister’s Diary and Visit- 
ing Bookt and the more elaborate “Clergyman and Church 
Worker's Visiting List for 1882.”§ The latter is edited by 
the Rev. F. A. Cave-Browne Cave, and has a preface by the 
Bishop of Manchester. 

We have yet to mention another of Mr. Everard’s excellent 
little books, “ Follow the Leader ; or, Counsels on the Christian 
Life,” || which is up to his usual standard for the furtherance 
of plain practical religion; also a volume of “Sermons to 
Children,’ by the Rev. James Vaughan. Both writers are 
already too well known to need our commendation. 

Lastly, from Mr. Elliot Stock we have received the following, 
for which space allows of our mentioning only the titles: “The 
Illustrated Missionary News 1881;”** “The Teaching of the 
Bible respecting the Way of Obtaining Eternal Life,” by the 
Rev. John Venn; “The Preacher’s Analyst and Help in Pre- 
paration for the Pulpit, vol. v.; “The Lore and Teaching of 
the New Testament on Contemporary Religion,” by Edward 
White, 1881; “Monaco and its Gaming Tables,” by John 
Polson, third edition, 1881; “The Young Crossing Sweeper,” 
by Mr. William Olding;tt “Early Days in the Christian Life,” 
by Canon Richardson ;{{ “Mothers’ Meetings,” by the Rev. 
W. W. Peers ;§§$ and “ Decision for Christ: Counsel and 
Encouragement for Young People.” ||| 
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In consequence of the first and second Tuesdays in this month falling in 
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Lecturer.—The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF CORK. 
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Ghe Auehangeableness of Fesus Christ. 


BY THE REV. EUGENE BERSIER, PASTOR OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH, PARIS. 
[An Address delivered to a Conference of French Pasteurs ; forwarded to us by the 
Author, and translated by E. S. L.—Ep. ] 
THE author of the Epistle to the Hebrews thought it necessary 
to remind those to whom he wrote, that if men were passing 
away, the cause of Christ was undying, and he expresses this 
thought in the triumphant words, “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” None will ever be able to 
tell how often this saying has consoled the church. That 
which took place in the first century of its history is repeated 
in every age; it is by an incessant and desperate conflict that 
the kingdom of God is maintained and extended upon earth. 
In this holy war there are gloomy hours for the people of 
God ; now unforeseen recoil, partial defeat, or at times complete 
overthrow ; then prolonged inaction, periods without energy, 
without enthusiasm, when souls drag on under the weight of 
an oppressive nervelessness, and it is difficult to believe that a 
Divine cause is at stake. But this word reverberates like the 
joyous resonance of the clarion of victory: “ Jesus Christ, the 


same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
Let us, then, study together the immutability of Jesus 


Christ. 
To be unchangeable, to be immortal, is the greatest object 
On this earth, where nothing 


man can propose to himself. 
17 


VOL. XIV. 
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remains intact, where man himself is carried along by the 
incessant whirlpool of things, where the molecules which com- 
pose his body are renewed with a rapidity the law of which 
science itself has not yet determined, where generations swiftly 
succeed each other, ephemeral as the leaves of the forest, which 
the autumn wind drives before it, man never consents to pass 
entirely away ; he wishes to leave behind something of himself 
that will remain, if it be only a tomb. In vain are multiplied 
examples of the emptiness of human glory; they never hinder 
the coming generation from being enamoured of the same dream, 
and pursuing ardently the same mirage which seduces them. 
There is the dream of military glory, to obtain which man will 
gladly face the cannon’s mouth. But, alas! among all whom glory 
attracts, how many does she crown? They are easily told; the 
number is small indeed of those who leave behind them an undis- 
puted reputation. There are those who by some extraordinary 
act, by their follies, it may be, or by their crimes, have succeeded 
in casting upon their names a glitter which imposes upon the 
attention of posterity ; for evil and folly, these also confer im- 
mortality, and thus the names of Tiberius, Judas, and Nero will 
never be forgotten. Others have wrought a work of genius, it 
may be, a splendid statue, an immortal painting, a tragedy or a 
poem, in which they have given to human thoughts or passions an 
expression so true, so authentic, and so touching, that in reading 
their writings after centuries we are moved to the depths of 
our being, and we feel that genius is indeed immortal. Others, 
again, have associated their names with the discovery of some 
scientific truth, thenceforth irrefutable, and the laws of Newton 
and Euler will be spoken of as long as the gravitation of worlds 
is studied. There are those, too, who have gloriously served 
their country, or who by their patient labours have opened up 
new routes for civilization, and gained a purer fame than that 
of arms. Others have been the interpreters of the conscience, 
and the instructors of mankind. Such are the titles to immor- 
tality which the world confers on the great men she recognizes 
(forgetting, alas! the host of martyrs whose unchronicled suf- 
ferings and death have so often been her deliverance). It is 
true that there are in history some whose renown may be called 
unchangeable, and against which time and the changes of fortune 
can do nothing. 
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Is it then a similar idea which is expressed by the words, 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever”? 
Is it simply to assert that among the children of men none 
has left such indelible footprints on the earth, so indestructible - 
a memory? This would be incomparable glory for Him, but 
you know well the Scripture here designs to express another 
thought ; it affirms what the true Church has always believed, 
and what she still believes everywhere under heaven, that 
Christ is living, and that He reigns for ever. The men of 
genius, of whom I have spoken, leave behind them the im- 
mortality of their memory—they are found among the dead, 
and spoken of in the past, but Christ is in the midst of us by 
an eternal presence; others have the immortality of their 
work, immortality the more changeless as their work has been 
truer, more useful, or more brilliant ; Christ acts at the present 
moment as He has acted in the past, and as He will act in 
the future. We believe, with all the true Church, that His 
earthly life was only the visible manifestation and prelude of 
a life and course of action which has gone on fulfilling itself 
ever since, wherever the Gospel is preached; we recognize 
in the three years of His recorded ministry the short and 
sublime symbol of a ministry which will never end ; in the poor, 
the wretched, the leprous, whom He healed, only the earnest 
of the multitudes whom He saves, whom He sanctifies, and 
whom He consoles throughout the ages; we believe that even 
now, notwithstanding the apparent indifference of this age of 
positivism, He causes His action to be felt by indubitable 
marks; that it is acknowledged first of all by the opposition 
and anger which His name excites—the magnificent and 
terrible homage which all evil passions, all selfishness, and all 
hypocrisy, render trembling to holiness ; and that it is further 
recognized by the enthusiasm, the love, the joy with which His 
name fills the hearts which adore Him; in a word, we believe 
that being the Son of God and the eternal King of spirits, 
He makes good the promise He left His disciples, “ Lo, Iam 
with you alway, even to the end of the world;” so that if this 
mysterious drama called history should be prolonged still 
twenty, fifty, or a hundred centuries, this word will resound 
in the hearts of generations to come: “Jesus Christ, the same 


yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
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But the better to understand this immutability, we must study 
the subject, and view this unchangeableness more closely— 
First, in the teaching of Jesus Christ ; 

Secondly, in His Person ; and 

Lastly, in the work which He accomplishes from age to age. 

Jesus Christ Himself clearly foretold the immutability of 
His teaching. On one occasion before the Temple, of which 
He was announcing the approaching destruction, He said to 
His disciples, “ Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my 
words shall not pass away.” What should strike us is, that 
when He made this declaration, not one of His words was 
written; they were to be confided to the memory of poor 
ignorant men, who hardly yet understood them. Think of 
the sanctuaries of Thebes, Nineveh, or Delphi, in which the 
religious thought of thousands of worshippers has been written 
on marble or brass; their wish was to bequeath to generations 
to come the names and exploits of their gods; and what now 
remains of all this? Vague traditions, incoherent fragments 
of a mythology which can hardly be reconstructed ; names of 
divinities whose precise functions elude the researches of 
the learned, and can never become more, at most, than a 
curious question of archeology. All these monuments of the 
proud religions of the masters of the world, all these memorials 
which were to be imperishable, have disappeared in the gloomy 
depths of the vast ocean of forgetfulness ; whilst as of old the 
sacred ark floated upon the waters of the deluge, the word of 
Christ, preserved to us in four short writings, has become the 
heritage, the property, the treasure, not merely of all the 
superior races of mankind, but of the most humble among the 
children of men, of the poorest, the most neglected, the lowliest 
peasant. Attempt to make it disappear, and if you could, 
according to the senseless dream of Diocletian, burn all the 
Christian Bibles, to-morrow every page of the Gospels would 
be written anew, dictated by the grateful hearts of the millions 
of believers who daily find there enlightenment and strength, 
and who bear them in mind as certainly as the names of their 
children. 

I shall be told, doubtless, that in this perpetual duration 
of the teaching of Jesus Christ there is, strictly speaking, no 
extraordinary fact which belongs to it alone. It will be urged 
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that other words besides His have survived the ages; the 
works may be cited of the thinkers or the poets of genius, sates 
since Homer and Plato, have left so many sublime or pleasing 
pages, and whose teaching still forms part of the patrimony of 
the human race. We care not to contest the point; indeed, but 
a moment ago, we referred to the same thing. Yes, other words 
than those of Christ have been powerful to excite emotion, admi- 
ration, enthusiasm ; other words will be rescued from oblivion 
by the grateful remembrance of posterity; but there is in the 
teaching of Jesus Christ something more; it is unchangeable, 
not only in its duration, but in the nature of the authority it 
exerts. In it we see teaching which in every age, and in every 
nation where it penetrates, dominates and brings into subjection 
the human conscience. I do not say the conscience of one 
people or of one race alone (for then it would be but of equal 
value with the teaching of Mahomet, to which the Arabs submit, 
or that of Buddha, which controls the nations of the extreme 
East), I say that amongst the Semitic races, amongst the de- 
scendants of Japheth, Sclavonian, Saxon, German, or Latin, 
there are thousands of souls who, hearing Christ, say what you 
have so often said yourselves: “ Never man spake like this 
Man.” Now, whence comes it that this authority is unchange- 
able? Observe carefully, and you will see that it arises from 
the fact that the teaching of Christ is religious in the highest 
sense that has ever existed. Let us explain what we under- 
stand by this expression. True religion has for its object to 
establish the double relation which ought to exist between man 
and God, and between man and man. Be it so. What, then, 
is the basis of all Christ’s teaching, if not this very thing? To 
what does His instruction tend, if not to show what this relation 
should be; how it has been broken by sin; how it may be 
restored by forgiveness on God’s part, and faith on the part of 
man; and, finally, how it should be evidenced by him in his 
life, through the exercise of justice and charity? Here lies the 
substance of all the discourses of Jesus Christ, beginning with 
the sermon on the mount; it is the groundwork of His mar- 
vellous parables, of His maxims, so brief and pregnant, of His 
familiar conversations with those who came to Him. Now, I 
affirm that all this is unalterable as truth itself. What, then, men 
of my time, will you find to change in it? Will it be the idea 
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that Jesus Christ gives us of God? Ah! Iam aware that now, 
in this latter part of the nineteenth century, many take pleasure 
in denying God; I know that atheism is popular in these days, 
and that it is supposed to confer a warrant of superiority of 
mind upon those who profess it. I know that in the name of 
science we are presented with a new book of Genesis (it was 
nevertheless that of Epicurus), which is to annihilate all our 
old ideas about the origin of the world and of man. In the 
beginning, we are told, there were atoms, and these atoms 
were carried about by an eternal movement, that this move- 
ment became mathematical, and after thousands of centuries 
matter became organized, and after thousands of centuries more, 
matter in its infinite combinations brought forth life, and this 
life, at first vegetable, itself produced spontaneous movement, 
and (the lapse of ages always assisting) life became all at once 
conscious of itself, and consciousness produced intelligence, and 
intelligence produced morality; so that from the inert molecule 
up to the brain of a Newton, or a Pascal, or of Jesus Christ 
Himself, there is nothing but the simple progression of ascending 
matter. Let who will adopt this strange Genesis, against 
which all that is in me protests, beginning with the law of 
causality. Understand who can that the less has brought forth 
the greater, that matter has given itself the most admirable 
order, that chaos produces law, that nothingness has brought 
forth life, and that duty, in its most sublime expression, is 
definitively nothing but the ultimate result of a fortuitous com- 
bination of atoms! Whenever man, laying aside these sophisms, 
shall return from them to explain the world by the same 
intellectual process which he applies to other things; when he 
shall declare that nothingness has never brought forth life, or 
the less the greater, since all that exists in the effect should be 
found in the cause; when, discovering power and wisdom in 
this effect, which he calls the world, he shall infer from that, by 
legitimate induction, the existence of a powerful and wise first 
cause; when, finding in himself conscience and will, he shall 
arise by the same induction to a Creator, who wills and controls ; 
when, in a word, man shall again find God, can he ever conceive 
of a God greater, more beneficent, just, holy, or loving than the 
God of Jesus Christ? What is it that has become obsolete in 
the teaching of Christ? What has been surpassed? Is it the 
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morality of the Gospel, the sermon on the mount, the sublime 
parables? Or is the idea it gives us of the dignity of man, of 
a child even, and of the value of the immortal soul? Is it in 
the compassion which it seeks to make us feel for the meanest 
among men? Is it, again, in its ideal of justice and brother- 
hood? “Oh!” T hear you say, “our people need other things.” 
Bring together then every motive to perpetual morality. Form 
your juries, and await, in order to adjudge the palm to new 
treatises on duty, which shall teach, better than the Gospel, 
the gravity of human life, the responsibility of each individual, 
the value of the time assigned us; compose apologues more 
veracious, more striking, more popular than the history of the 
unmerciful creditor, the good Samaritan, or the prodigal son; 
find words more solemn, more pathetic, and which shall speak 
better than these to the universal conscience. After having 
taken away God from your ethics, take away by necessary con- 
sequence the idea of obligation; in the name of Positivism 
suppress liberty, teach the rising generation that the moral law 
is only the final expression of self-interest, rightly understood ; 
and when, under a lowered heaven, curtailed of its boundless 
horizon, you have formed a puny, matter-of-fact, and senile race 
of men, who will smile at such sacred words as faith, repentance, 
pardon, and eternal life; when you have peopled your country 
with these Chinese of the West, then the eternal Gospel, 
deserting our shores, will go to carry to some unknown race, 
with the secrets of the future, all that has hitherto made the 
greatness, the nobility, the dignity, the moral force of mankind. 

I go a step further, and observe that from the point of view 
which now occupies us the unchangeableness of the teaching 
of Jesus Christ is as remarkable for what it does not say as for 
what it affirms; its wonderful sobriety is the best proof that it 
is not the utmost effort of the human spirit aspiring to the 
infinite (for human curiosity would have asked something quite 
other), but that it is indeed the revelation of a God who imparts 
to man all that is necessary for him to attain eternal life, and 
nothing more. This divine sobriety is also one of the most 
striking guarantees of its unchanging duration. Let us suppose 
for a moment that instead of being purely and simply religious, 
it had, like all other religions without exception, glided into 
the domain of politics or social institutions ; suppose that. it 
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had pronounced judgment on questions of a scientific order, or 
that in the pages of the Gospel we should find a system of 
caste, as in Brahminism; a code of legal prescription, as in 
Mahometanism; or even a religious philosophy, as in the 
theological compendium of Thomas Aquinas and the thinkers 
of the middle ages; is it not evident that on all sides this 
teaching would expose its flank to the attacks of advancing 
thought? In espousing the ideas, the science, or the passions 
of one epoch, it would have owed doubtless to this alloy a more 
rapid success, but it would have demonstrated at the same time 
the principle of its decay. Hundreds of times the desire has 
been to compromise the teaching of Christ by involving it in 
the domain of what is only relative, starting with the man of 
whom St. Luke speaks, as coming to ask Him to deal with a 
question of civil law and inheritance; or with the editors of 
the apocryphal Gospels, who do not fail to put into the lips of 
Jesus Christ lessons of astronomy, medicine, or metaphysics ; 
and ending with those modern sceptics who say that the Gospel 
is not for our times, because it knows nothing of the relations 
of labour, capital, and saving; making that a reproach which 
is just one of its titles of glory; for the teaching of Christ, be 
it well understood, is not responsible for any politics, social 
theory, institution, progressive science, or human system what- 
soever. Suppose the teaching of Christ confined in some narrow 
groove, with a conception of the world, or of society, long out 
of date ; stereotyped, and checking in their free scope the minds 
that remain faithful to it, condemning modern thought at the 
risk of being itself in turn condemned by it, and placing its 
votaries in the cruel dilemma either of cursing science in the 
name of their faith, or of scorning their faith in the name of 
science. Religion, thus understood, would be unchangeable 
indeed, but unchangeable as the constructions of another age, 
unchangeable as the mummies, unchangeable as the tomb. 
Now it is not such immutability that I claim for the Gospel of 
Christ. It has it not, and cannot have it. A hundred times 
men have desired to enclose these words in a single formulary, 
but they have always shattered it. Do you realize what is found 
in them? That marvellous, indefinable thing called life ; life, 
that principle which man cannot communicate to his works, 
however great they be, and which God puts into a tiny seed 
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Thus, in the words of Christ, life continually reappears, un- 
changeable in its essence, and infinitely diversified in its appli- 
cation. That is why the words of Christ cannot grow old. 

Living, vigorous, ever real, they stimulate the conscience, 
they shed abroad in troubled hearts an ineffable peace. After 
having sustained so many heroic and saintly spirits in the past, 
they have inspired in our age the Wilberforces, the Lincolns, the 
Livingstones; they penetrate the hearts of multitudes of men who 
boast of being unbelievers, and make them accomplish works 
often superior to those of nominal Christians. They are un- 
changeable as justice, fruitful as love, eternal as truth. “Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but these words shall not pass away,” 

Our second point is the unchangeableness of Christ, as 
considered in His person. 

Jesus Christ is not only a Master and a Revealer, He is a 
Revelation. He not only says, “Listen to Me,” but “ Look to 
Me;” not only “Believe My words,” but “Believe in Me.” 
He has given Himself as the object of faith, and it is thus that 
the Church at once understood Him; for the epistles of St. Paul, 
which only repeat one or two of the sayings of Christ, are full 
of His Person; it is Jesus whom Paul beholds, and to whom 
he prays; it is in Jesus that he finds his life, and he sums up 
his experience on this point in one characteristic and powerful 
sentence, “It is no more I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” 

In the person of Jesus there are two things—the Son of 
God and the Son of man; the visible image of the invisible 
God, and the ideal type of humanity. The union of these two 
natures is a mystery, but a mystery which we must expect; for 
if man has been created in the image of God, it follows as a 
consequence that the image of God, appearing in a human life, 
will be at the same time an assertion of the ideal to which 
mankind should tend. But I have not here to sound this 
mystery; I simply put myself in presence of the person of 
Jesus Christ ; I hail in Him the ideal type of moral perfection, 
and I affirm that this type is unchangeable, and that to Him 
apply the words, “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” 

An immutable ideal! Have you ever reflected upon what 
is contained of extraordinary boldness, I will even say of pre- 
sumption, in such an expression? It has often been remarked 
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that nothing is more difficult for the human imagination than 
to create an ideal of perfection that shall last. The men of 
greatest genius have failed in this task. There have been, you 
will tell me, ideals which have entranced mankind, embodiments 
which, like that of Christ, have seen the intoxicated multitudes 
bow before them. I do not deny it; what I affirm is, that not 
one of these creations has been able to resist the influence of 
time and the persistent efforts of criticism. Besides, the ideal 
of one race is not that of another. The ideal, moreover, which 
is hailed by one age is often insulted by the age succeeding, 
and mankind revenges itself for having before been duped, 
by multiplying its affronts upon the idols which it previously 
flattered. 

Now, in the person of Christ, I establish a strange fact. 
Here is one sprung from the East, a son of Shem, who has 
beheld the sons of Japheth bow before Him; a representative 
of Israel, in whom the representatives of all the races of the 
earth have adored the only absolute moral ideal ; one who has 
seen bending before Him the children of Greece, who has seen 
prostrate before His sceptre of reed the soldiers and chiefs of 
imperial Rome; and when, in the breaking up of the Roman 
empire, fresh and barbarous races hastened from the far East 
like the muddy billows of an ocean of peoples, impelled by the 
breath of God’s anger, He, by His sovereign hand, prostrated 
in the dust their lofty brows, subdued by a pure and mild 
majesty of which they had never dreamed. In the troublous 
times of the middle ages, the centuries of violence and brutal 
force, He drew from the human soul the meek homage of 
purest adoration ; and when, at the time of the Renaissance, 
revived antiquity poured out for generous spirits the intoxi- 
cating nectar of pagan seduction, He took possession of the 
strongest and most steadfast, of John Calvin, as of Martin 
Luther, who adored in Him the King of spirits and the 
Liberator of mankind; then, when, with the eighteenth century, 
arose the age of positive science, the masters of those very 
sciences, as Copernicus, Euler, Newton, and Pascal, counted it 
their glory to serve Him, and to lay down at His feet their 
genius and their faith; and now, after Voltaire and Strauss, 
after a merciless criticism scrutinizing each word and act of 
His, has dissected His life to expose its weaknesses and 
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blemishes ; in this age that will be the dupe of nothing, and 
which boasts itself of having overthrown every god, it is found 
that this form remains intact, as holy, as pure, as sublime as 
ever. This name, given over to the fury of every storm, 
remains “the name above every name,” carried by faithful 
lips to the uttermost parts of the earth, proclaimed in every 
human language, amongst races which everything separates— 
custom, tradition, temperament, genius—it meets everywhere 
thousands of adorers, in whose hearts Christ takes the most 
intimate and sacred place. 

Still people do not see that there is anything in this that 
goes beyond the forces of nature, and they would have us 
admit that this figure has been invented, that the different 
features which compose it are the produce of popular imagina- 
tion, such as the authors of our four Gospels interpreted it. 
Thus, from those surroundings which we know so well, from a 
nation at that time given up to all kinds of fanaticism, from 
a religion Pharisaic to its core, is said to have proceeded by 
natural process an ideal commanding all ages and every 
human race; and a few ignorant men, in drawing up those 
fragmentary, simple, and unaffected writings which we call 
our Gospels, are supposed to have collected in scattered traits 
that which united gives the idea of absolute perfection! Now 
let me appeal to the most sceptical mind; even you do not 
believe that, for you know full well that it is an impossibility ; 
Christ is then to you the inexplicable—you will not yet 
say the Divine Being. It may be you will admit that later. 
Oh! tell it out from to-day, make one overmastering effort of 
unbiassed will, cast away the prejudices which paralyse you, be 
free and be honest, and hail with us, in this immutable ideal, 
Christ, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

I mentioned as my last point, the unchangeableness of Christ 
in the work which He performs. This work some of the 
children of men saw Him accomplish during three years upon 
earth ; but by His Spirit Jesus Christ continues it through all 
ages, and in all time you may recognize it by these three 
marks: He saves, He sanctifies, and He consoles. 

He saves; it is for this He came; if He is not the Re- 
deemer, He is nothing; neither His teaching nor His example 
would have had any efficacy apart from the cross. He Him- 
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self said, “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone.” 

You are not unaware that the rationalism of the day teaches 
us something very different ; it does not accept redemption by 
the sacrifice of Calvary; that is, according to it, a completely 
Jewish idea which the Apostles would be the first to embody. 
The true Christ, to agree with its teaching, would be simply 
the preacher of the Sermon on the Mount, the revealer of an 
inner religion, the only articles of which should be faith in 
the Divine Fatherhood and in human brotherhood; and it is to 
this truly primitive gospel we are invited to return to-day. 

This we cannot do; we will never accept a mutilated Christ. 
He in whom we believe is He whom the forerunner from the 
first indicated by these words, “Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” Doubtless there 
has been in His work the carrying out of a progressive plan. 
Jesus did not publicly announce His death from the com- 
mencement of His ministry ; it was necessary first to explain 
what the kingdom of God was, which He came to establish, 
before proclaiming how He would establish it; and the first 
three Gospels have preserved to us an exact account of the 
time when He began to speak of the death which He was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem. It was immediately after Peter had 
confessed that He was the Christ, the Son of God, at the 
moment when He was recognized as King, that He shows 
what would be the nature of His reign. But how clearly may 
it be seen from that time that His death is the central point 
of His ministry! When, in the mysterious scene of the trans- 
figuration, Moses and Elias appear to Him, of what do they 
speak, but of the death which He was to undergo at Jerusalem ? 
“TI have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished !” (Luke xii. 50.) “What shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour ; but for this cause came I unto 
this hour.” It was for this reason that, on the eve of His 
death, He instituted the Lord’s Supper; thus declaring His 
body broken and His blood shed for the sins of the world. 
Behold there the Saviour as the Scriptures foretold Him; see 
Him as He designs to be, as He will be for ever; and when 
the Apostles make His death the centre of their preaching, 
and the foolishness of the cross the means of their conquests, 
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they preach the only gaspel which could have been given to 
man, by which he can be saved. O you for whom the 
morality of the Gospel suffices, to what race do you belong? 
I know not what your conscience says to you; but for myself, 
the more I admire this morality, the more it troubles mes 
the more true and holy it appears, the more it condemns me, 
the more it brings to light my wretchedness and my shame. 
If the Gospel were only that, it would overwhelm me: I need 
the cross to give peace to my soul; I need the Christ “ de- 
livered for my offences, and raised again for my justification.” 
Believe, if you can, in a human nature no longer sinful, and to 
it you may give a gospel without atoning sacrifice ; but whilst 
here below we carry about our stains and our crimes, we will 
invoke the Christ who saves, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

He sanctifies. I mean by this that throughout the ages H 
communicates to mankind a new life, changing the heart, trans- 
forming the will—in a word, accomplishing in the soul a work 
analogous to that which He wrought in the days of His flesh, 
when He healed the leper, delivered the possessed, and raised 
the dead. 

I know well what you will reply. You will point out to me 
what the Church has often become, and you will ask me by 
what signs in it might this perpetual activity of Jesus Christ be 
recognized. Where was it, this sanctifying influence, in the 
time of Constantine and of Clovis, and later still, when in 
Christianized Gaul, under the Merovingian dynasty, we are pre- 
sented with the hideous spectacle of every infamy and every 
crime? Where was it later, in the bosom of the Churches, Pro- 
testant or Roman, so often debased, leavened with worldliness, 
and grown insipid as salt which has lost its savour? 

My brethren, it was there, secret and concealed in faithful 
hearts, whom the world knew not, and who, mingled with those 
whose very name evoked nothing but scandal, preserved -piously 
the treasure of faith and immortal hope; and it was on this 
account that the Church survived. Regard the matter closely : 
everywhere where Christ is invoked, there is a principle of life. 
It penetrates in the midst of us, even into the hearts of unbe- 
lievers themselves, who, as has been rightly said, in shaking the 
ancient tree of Christianity, cause to fall from it fruits which 


Christians had forgotten to gather. 
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Lastly, I said that Jesus Christ consoles. It is perhaps 
under this aspect that the unchangeable character of His work 
is most felt by the men of our time. In His character of 
Redeemer He is less understood in these days than formerly, 
because the power of sin is less felt. Under the influence of 
the fatalist notions so universally spread abroad, the idea of 
evil is obliterated, man believes himself less responsible, and so 
has less need of pardon. It is a passing obscurity, no doubt, 
but real and deep. Still, if the consciousness of sin has declined, 
it is not so with that of sorrow. Suffering is as rife as ever 
it was. In vain science determines its laws, and subjugates 
by its conquests an ever-increasing domain; it is as impotent 
as ever to suppress, or even diminish, suffering of the body or of 
the mind; it throws no light upon our sadness, our anguish, our 
bereavements ; death, which is the final act of the drama in 
which we all play our part, remains to us the most poignant 
and despairing of enigmas. Such is our actual situation, and 
I defy any one to deny it. Now, in presence of this undisputed 
fact, arises another equally incontrovertible, and it is that Jesus 
Christ consoles. He communicates to sorrow a meaning and 
an intention which render it acceptable ; He sheds the light of 
eternal hope upon death itself, and causes the certainty of a 
deep, vast, infinite sympathy to penetrate the heart. This is 
no hypothesis, but a reality which thousands of mankind 
experience hourly, momentarily. The value of this consolation 
may be questioned, and pronounced illusory ; only the blind 
can deny its effect. Jesus Christ consoles, and it is on this 
account that His declarations are the only ones taken to the 
bedside of the dying, and to the open grave. Go over our 
cemeteries, seek there a single word that expresses an assured 
hope, and you will find it only on the grave of a Christian. 
But how mighty is that word in such a place! how elevating ! 
and how well one there realizes that hope is for ever the 
peculiar gift of Jesus Christ! In the world of thought may be 
seen a striking proof of this in the present day. Whilst we 
have pointed out to us the sun of Christianity as sinking 
towards the horizon, to become for ever extinct, we see coi 
forth from the opposite horizon, from the depths of the ancient 
east, not indeed a luminary, but an immense shadow, that of 
Buddhist pessimism; which is to become, we are told, the 
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definitive system of modern wisdom, and this system may be 
summed up in one word—nothingness ; annihilation in the 
tomb, and life accepted as a grievous trial, followed by no 
morrow. This is what we are invited to take for the motto of 
the future, the words St. Paul wrote on the threshold of ancient 
paganism: “ Without God, and without hope.’ It is well, 
perhaps, that it should be so, that our eyes may be opened, 
and that we may know whom we would follow, and whom we 
would serve. For myself, I have faith in the testimony of the 
poor, the sick, the oppressed, and the afflicted of this world. 
They were the first to hail the Christ in the days of His flesh ; 
they are still the first to confess His power. Knowing well 
that for their distresses the world has no remedy, their prayers 
and aspirations will be addressed to the Christ who consoles, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

Since, then, Christ is unchangeable, we may, in conclusion, 
draw from this thought increased power of faith, strong con- 
solation for the burdened heart, and great encouragement to 
Christian activity. 

Increased power of faith. We are in an age of crisis and 
profound disturbance, an age of what has been called unavoid- 
able destruction. Many things pass away, which appeared to 
us imperishable ; many systems, many external supports, upon 
which the Church has perhaps relied too much. What then! 
when trouble and anguish invade our spirits, let us remember 
that above that which is fleeting He remains who is abiding ; 
that if without Him we have nothing, with Him everything is 
ours, and so much the more as we rely only on Himself. 

Strong consolation for the burdened heart. As we advance 
in life, separations are multiplied. There are those amongst us 
whose hearths have been sorely desolated, whose journey of 
life is henceforth solitary, and it is not only death which makes 
the void. Alas! there are misunderstandings, family treacheries, 
and the keen and heart-rending separation of former friendships ; 
but here we behold for our consolation this most Divine, yet 
most human, of all realities Christ is ever the same, with His 
treasures of tenderness and sympathy ; present yesterday, He 
will still be present to-morrow, with us in every possible deser- 
tion; present to the end, in the extremest need, and to the 


final breath of agony. 
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Great encouragement to Christian activity. If nothing is 
more despairing than the feeling of having laboured for nought; 
if nothing is so bitter as to be obliged to say over the ruins of 
all one has built up, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” so 
nothing is equal in value to the thought of doing service in 
an unchangeable cause, of each bringing his individual stone 
towards an edifice which will endure athwart the ages. Such, 
my brethren, is the firm conviction of the Christian. 

When Charlemagne had by best powerful hand reconstructed 
the work of the Caesars; when he had united under his powerful 
sceptre Germany and Helvetia, Italy and Gaul, the world in 
astonishment contemplated the empire extended from the shores 
of the Baltic to the Pyrenees, and from the Alps to the ocean. 
Notwithstanding this, the aged emperor was seen one day, 
satiated with glory, seated at the window of his palace on the 
banks of the Seine, his eyes filled with tears. When asked 
the cause of this distress, he pointed out the fields and vines 
which Norman pirates had set on fire going up the river. “If 
during my lifetime,” said he, “these barbarians have done such 
things, what will it be after me?” 

What will be after me? That is the last word of the great 
ones upon earth, whether named Alexander or Cesar, Charle- 
magne or Napoleon, and that is the last word of the masters ot 
thought, whether named Plato or Spinosa, Liebnitz or Hegel. 
Change ever as an unceasing menace, a successor who may be 
a destroyer. But we serve an unchangeable Master. It has 
pleased God, says the prophet, that the eternal government 
should be upon His shoulder, and this shoulder cannot waver ; 
this empire continues for ever. Thus, in communion with the 
universal Church, we address to Him the words of the old 
Christian Te Deum, “Thou art the King of glory, O Christ ;” 
and we add with Scripture, “The heavens shall perish, but 
Thou remainest ; they all shall wax old as doth a garment, 
and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not 
fail ;” the same, O Christ, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Amen. 
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Outlines and Snstructions 


Hased upon the Ecclesiastical Year, Bible and Pravyer-oohk 
History, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church, 


The Instructions are by the REV. CAMPBELL FAIR, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Baltimore. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations Sollowing 
the outlines. 


The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 
Hymnal, Mercers Hymns. 


May 21st. 


Sunday after Ascension Dav. 


Ege Tt Pebpiy-. 7a Gos. John xv, 26—xyvi. 4. 255 Qiray ral 
Less, Deut. xxx.; John vii. 1—25; Deut. xxxiv., or Josh. i.; 2 Tim. iv. 
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THE ASCENSION. 


The ascension is the Jodily going up to heaven from earth of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our Lord was in heaven before, but not as Man with a body. 

His coming from heaven to earth is called His incarnation—becoming flesh—Man. 

We commemorate the Incarnation at Christmas, because of our Lord’s birth at that 
time as a Man. 

Our Lord’s ascension took place thirty-three years after His incarnation, or forty 
days after His resurrection, or ten days before the descent of the Holy Ghost on 
Whit-Sunday. 

Our Lord ascended on a Thursday; hence it is called Ascension T/ hursday, also Holy 
Thursday. 

The Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascension day are called Rogation or 
Beseeching days, being special days for prayer and fasting, that God may deliver us 
from all danger. (See Prayer Book, under Z able of Fasts.) 

Our Lord ascended from Mount Olivet in Bethany (Luke xxiv. 5; Acts i. 9, 12). 
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Our Lord’s last acts on earth before He ascended to heaven were (1) commanding 
His Apostles to teach and baptize (Matt. xxviii. 19) ; (2) promising them great power 
(Matt, xxviii, 18—20) ; (3) promising the Spirit (Acts i. 8); (4) blessing them (Luke 
xxiv. 50). 

We may learn from our Lord’s ascension, while so engaged, that in the midst of 
blessings we may be deprived of them, but others will take their place. 

Enoch had before ascended to heaven bodily (Gen. v. 24; Heb. xi. 5), and Elijah 
(2 Kings ii. 11). 

Different words are used to express their going to heaven and our Lord’s going. 
Translated is applied to Enoch and Elijah (Heb.. xi. 5), that is, their place was 
removed or changed; ascended is applied to our Lord (Eph. iv. 8), to denote His 
glory and exaltation. 

Two angels in white apparel stood by the Apostles immediately after our Lord’s 
ascension, and comforted them by the assurance that He would come again (Acts 
1, £O,) 11). 

Our Lord’s ascension was typified by the Jewish high priest entering the most holy 
place in the temple once every year on the day of atonement : prophesied in Psalm 
xlvii. 5. 

Our Lord ascended, because (1) He had accomplished salvation (Heb. x. 12) ; (2) to 
send the Holy Ghost (John xvi. 7) ; (3) to appoint the ministry (Eph. iv. 8, 10, 12) ; 
(4) to intercede in heaven for us (Heb. vii. 25) ; (5) to prepare a place for us (John 
xiv. 3). 

Our Lord’s ascension should remind us of (1) His coming again (Acts i. 11) ; (2) our 
ascension to Him in thought and affection (Col. iii. 1) ; (3) our ascension with Him 
bodily (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17). 


BY THE REV. JOSHUA HUGHES-GAMES, D.C.L., PRINCIPAL OF KING 
WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN, AND EXAMINING CHAPLAIN TO 
THE BISHOP OF SODOR AND MAN. 

AcTs i. 9—11.—“ And when LHe had spoken these things, while they beheld, He was 
taken up.” 

Our Lord’s ascension was one of the most impressive acts of His earthly 

career, because the closing one. The last scene of any eminent man’s 

life has special interest; much more so here. 


I. The circumstances of the ascension. 

1. Preliminary. 

He led His disciples out to Bethany, or some part of the Mount of 
Olives near (Luke xxiv. 50; Actsi. 12). Conversation and discourse 
—subjects (ver. 6—8; Matt. xxviii. 18—20), 

2. * While they beheld.” 

When their senses were all awake, not in a vision while they slept. 
They could not, then, be mistaken. 

3. “ He was taken up.” 

Not, like Elijah, by outward instrumentality (2 Kings ii. tx), but by 
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inherent power (Ps. Ixviii. 18; Eph. iv. 8). As His laying down His 
life was His own act (John x. 18), so also was His ascension. 

4. With the body in which He died, and which He resumed at thé 
resurrection. 

Bearing marks, but glorified ; all traces of corruption removed ; re- 
moulded after glorious fashion, etc. (Phil. iii. 21). 

5- “A cloud received,” ete. 

(1) Some ordinary cloud ; or (2) the region of the atmosphere, beyond 
which their vision could not penetrate ; or (3) some glorious appearance, 
as a cloud of angels (Ps. lxviil. 17). 

6. ‘* While they looked steadfastly,” ete. r 

What feelings actuated that earnest gaze? Wonder at recent sight ; 
or, perchance, hope to see Him return. Regret at loss; desire to follow. 

7. ‘Two men stood by,” ete. 

Messengers from heaven ‘‘in white apparel”—robes of purity. Interest 
of angels in His earthly career; ¢.g., birth (Luke ii. 13); temptation 
(Matt. iv. 11); agony (Luke xxii. 43); resurrection (Matt. xxviii, 2 ; 
Mark xvi. 5; Luke xxiv. 4); so also here—ascension. What do they say ? 
(John xvi. 7, xx. 17; Rev. i. 7; Matt. xxv. 31). 

II. The design of the ascension. 

1. Lor Himself. 

(1) To receive the reward of all the humiliations and sufferings under- 
gone for us. ‘‘ He made Himself of no reputation,” etc., “* wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted Him” (Phil. ii. 7—11; Heb. il. 9). This 
was “the joy set before Him” (Heb. xii. 2) [95]. 

(2) To be invested, as man, with the fulness of kingly authority and 
power (Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, xii. 2). Sat as King (Psi. 6; Eph? 227, 
1 Cor. xv. 25). 


2. For us. 
(1) As our “Forerunner” (John xiv; 12; Heb.) vis) 20, 20); 


Entered in our nature to qualify us for entrance [96]. 

(2) To intercede for us (Heb. vii. 25): as our Advocate (1 John il. 1); 
‘as the Lamb slain” (Rev. v. 6); pleading for us the merits of the 
precious blood. 

(3) To receive gifts for (Ps. Ixviil. 18), and to give them to, us (Eph. 
iv. 8): (a) repentance and forgiveness (Acts v. 31); (8) the ministry 
(Eph. iv. 11—13) for our edification ; (y) the Holy Spirit (John xvi. 7) 
given on day of Pentecost, and to all Christians unto the end ; (8) all 


spiritual graces [97]. 


III. Lessons. 
1. The honour conferred upon our human nature to be thus elevated 
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to sit at God’s right hand; angels have no such distinction (Heb. i. 13). 
Made “a little lower than the angels ” (Heb. ii. 9). 

2. The certainty of an eternal place of happiness. There is a blessed 
state to which we shall ascend (1 Thess. iv. 16, 17); and in which we 
shall exist, body and soul together, hereafter (John xiv. 3; Rev. xiv. 4) ; 
even with Him, sharing His throne (Rev. iii. 21) [98]. 

3. We have in heaven an ever sympathizing Friend. Once man on 
earth, still man in heaven, He has fellow-feeling with us in, etc., because 
He has abiding reminiscences of His life here. Therefore “let us 
come boldly,” etc. (Heb, iv. 15, 16 ; John vi. 37, xiv. 13). 

4. We must set our affections on things above, for our true life is 
there (Col. iii. r—3). Our treasure is there (Matt. vi. 21); hence the 
desire “to depart and be with Christ” (Phil. i. 21, 23) [g9]- 

5. Yet we must do our duty on earth, try to make His name known, 
glorify Him, do all the good we can to our fellow-creatures; knowing that, 
so long as He pleases, for us “ to abide in the flesh is more needful” 
for ourselves, His people, and His cause. Learn, then, to labour and 
to wait for the time when He “shall so come in like manner,” etc. 
(2 Tim. iv. 8). ‘‘ Blessed are those servants,” etc. (Luke xii. 37, 38). 


May 28th. 
OAbit- Sunday. 


Ep. Acts ii. 1. Gos. John xiy. 15. ss, xlviii., Ixviii.; civ., exly. 
Less, Deut. xvi. I—18 ; Rom. viii. 1—18; Isa. xi., or Ezek. xxxvi. 253) Gal. va aos 
or Acts xviii. 24. 


ay dae Os Ge M. 
When God of old came down from heaven - (Ep.) | 154 | 243 | 153 
Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed . - (Gos.) | 207 | 253 | 481 | 215 | 22% 
Spirit of mercy, truth, and love : - (Coll) | 155 | 214 | 151 226 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire - (Ep.) | 157 | 537 | 346 | 216 | 433 
Come, gracious Spirit, heavenly Dove . - (Coll.) | 209 | 245 219 | 228 
O for a heart to praise my God . Cist E. Less.) 305 | 466 | 96] 381 
Ferusalem, my happy home. : - (Bs.) | 236 | 230 | 392-3]340-1] 395 
O Spirit of the living God : : . ; 44] 203 229 
O Lord of heaven and earth and sea . ‘ - | 365 | 372 | 285 | 422 535 
Pour out Thy Spirit from on high A : 538 | 253 | 416 | 438 


THE HOLY GHOST. 


“‘The time” referred to in to-day’s Collect is Whit-Sunday in the Christian Church, 
or Pentecost in the Jewish. 

To-day is called ‘‘ Whit-Sunday ” (1) because of the purifying effects of the Holy 
Ghost’s descent on this day (symbolized by wide, hence whit) ; (2) because in the 
primitive Church this day was a special occasion for baptisms, and all persons to be 
baptized were dressed in white (hence White-Sunday or Whit-Sunday). 
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The feast of Pentecost was a feast observed by the Jews in commemoration of God 
giving them the Law through Moses from Mount Sinai, also in remembrance of their 
entering Canaan, and as a harvest thanksgiving. 

On the day of Pentecost the Apostles were assembled in Jerusalem, waiting for the 
Spirit 3 suddenly a sound from heaven was heard, and an appearance as of fire seen ; 
immediately all were filled with the Holy Ghost. 

The effect upon the Apostles was that they were enabled to preach in every language 
to the strangers assembled at Jerusalem; thus the Gospel was at this one time 
preached to all nations (Acts ii. 5—8). 

The effect upon the people was that at first they thought the Apostles were drunken; 
but by the Spirit’s power, through the preaching of St. Peter and the other Apostles, 
three thousand were baptized (Acts ii. 41). 

The Holy Ghost is the third Person of the Holy Trinity. 

The meaning of ‘‘ Ghost” is Spirit, hence Holy Spirit and Holy Ghost mean the 
same. 

The necessity for our having the Holy Ghost is (1) without the Spirit we cannot be 
regenerated or born again (John iii. 3—5) ; (2) without the Spirit we cannot confess 
Christ (t Cor. xii. 3) ; (3) without the Spirit we cannot belong to Christ (Rom. viii. 9). 

We can receive the Spirit by praying to God to send Him into our hearts (Luke 
xi. 13). 

The especial work of the Holy Spirit is inspiring, convincing, quickening, guiding, 
teaching, comforting, fructifying, sanctifying [100]. 

His inspiring means the Holy Ghost breathing into the minds of those who wrote 
the Scriptures. 

His convincing—convincing us we are sinners deserving of punishment. 

His quickening—giving us the life of righteousness from the death of sin, converting 
our hearts to God. 

His guiding—thus turned from sin to God and spiritual things, He guides us in their 
use. 

His teaching—instructing us in spiritual things and in all our studies. 

His comforting—cheering us in sorrow and at all times. 

His fructifying—His bringing forth in us good works ‘‘ the fruit of the Spirit ” (Gal. 
ver 2 22 3))s 

His sanctifying—making us holy by overcoming sin in our hearts, and implanting 
righteousness. 


BY THE REV. C. A. HEURTLEY, D.D., CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, OXFORD. 


JouN xiv. 16.—‘ I will pray the Father, and He shal] give you another comforter.” 


Mucu is lost by reading Scripture only in detached portions. John xiii. 
31 to the end of xvi. should be read consecutively. 

Among the topics of consolation with which our Lord cheers His 
disciples, troubled at the prospect of His impending departure, one of 
the most prominent, recurring again and again in His address to them, 
is the promise of the Holy Spirit. Let us note the account which He 
gives of Him. 
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I. I say of “ Aim,” for He speaks of the Spirit as of a Person— 
“‘ another Comforter.” Himself a Person, the “other Comforter ” there- 
fore a Person. He ascribes to Him personal actions and attributes : 
teaching (xiv. 26); hearing, and declaring what He has heard (xvi. 13) ; 
bearing witness to Christ (xv. 26, 27). In confirmation, it is to be 
remembered that the personal existence of spiritual beings, both bad 
and good, is familiarly recognized in Scripture. Of the one sort, Satan 
and the unclean spirits of the demoniacs ; of the other, the holy angels 
and the spirits of just men made perfect. Further, the Holy Spirit is 
associated in the baptismal formula with the Father and the Son. The 
Father a Person, the Son a Person, the Holy Ghost a Person also. 
And, reasoning in like manner, the Father God, the Son God, the 
Holy Ghost God also. 

II. Various interpretations are given of the name translated ‘‘ Com- 
forter.” Our Lord’s words, “ another Comforter,” our surest guide. 
He was to be to the disciples a// that their Lord had been while with 
them; not Comforter only, but Master, Teacher, Patron, Advocate, 
Intercessor. 

III. He was to abide with the disciples for ever ; not leaving them, 
as Himself was about to do, after a temporary sojourn, but remaining 
permanently with them. 

IV. And this by actual indwelling (xiv. 17), both in the Church 
collectively (x Cor. iii. 16), and in each individual disciple severally 
(x Cor. vi. 19) [ror]. 

V. And through this indwelling Christ Himself dwells (xiv. 18); and 
where Christ dwells, there the Father dwells also (xiv. 23; comp. 
2 Cor. vi. 16, xiii. 5; Gal. ii, 20; Eph. ii. 21, 22); and thus Christians 
are, both severally and collectively, temples of the whole Trinity : 
“Templum simul omnes, et singuli templa.”—Aucust., De Civ. Def. x. 3: 

VI. His offices, so far as specified in these chapters. 

1. “ He shall teach,” etc. (xiv. 26). Our warrant for believing that 
we have in the New Testament a true and sufficient record of our Lord’s 
teaching while with His disciples, and, together with it (xvi. 12, 13), 
that supplementary teaching which as yet they were not able to bear. 

2. And thus teaching, He shall glorify Me (xvi. 14), because what He 
teaches He receives from Me, and, receiving from Me, receives in effect 
from the Father. So intimate the union and communion of the several 
Persons of the Trinity. 

3- He shall testify of Me (xv. 26, 27). 

(1) By miraculous powers bestowed on the Apostles and others, 

(2) By other spiritual gifts, ordinary and extraordinary 
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(3) By His sanctifying influence [102]. 

4. Other offices referred to, to be enlarged upon if space permits. 

(1) He will convict the world of sin in its unbelief. 

(2) He will convince it of Christ’s righteousness by His ascension, 
and the descent of the Holy Spirit consequent thereon. 

(3) He will convince it of judgment, in that the prince of this world 
is judged, his power broken even now, an earnest of its total overthrow 
hereafter [103] [104] [105]. 

VII. Some practical uses. 

1. Realize the Personality of the Spirit. 

2. Realize His presence within us ; and, realizing, cherish, beware ot 
grieving Him, of provoking Him to leave us. 

3. Encourage Him, in and through us, to fulfil His office in bearing 
witness to Christ. ‘Ye also shall bear witness.” 


June 4th. 
Grinity Sunday. 


Ep. Rev. iv. I. Gos, John iii. 1. Pss, XiX.—Xxiil. 
Less. Isa. vi. 1—11; Rev. 1. I—9; Gen. xviii. or i—ii. 4; Eph. iv. 1—17, or Matt. iii. 


PN Ay UG KES A aL 
Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God (Ep., ist M. Less., Coll.) | 160 | 33 Fp P|) BBNS 
Three in One, and One in Three ‘ (E. Less.) | 163 {| 256 | 529 | 226 
Lord, to whom, except to Thee. : . (Gos.) 304 | 428 | 329 
The Church's one foundation . : ; i 2E5 1 265) 500 sas eso 
Come, let us join our cheerful songs . . (Ep.) | 299 | 498 | 348 | 251 | 308 
God moves in a mysterious way ; > (Gos.) 373) | 275al2572 nSO4) 200 
Thou, Whose almighty word . . (1st E. Less.) | 360 | 118 | 528 | 109 | 243 
Liternal Father, strong to save. * : +» 1 370810533) 1 32] | 4044 543 

366 | 373 | 287 | 423 


We give Thee but Thine own . “ - : 
For all the saints who from their labours rest PAST B54 TON 347 SOL 


THE. HOLY TRINITY. 


This day is called Trinity Sunday because on this day we may consider especially 
the doctrine of the ‘‘ Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity.” 

‘‘ Trinity,” means three in one. “Tri.” three, ‘‘ Unity,” one, hence Triunity into 
Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is, that the Godhead consists of three Persons, Father 
Son, and Holy Ghost, but these three are one (1 John v. 7) [106]. 

By Godhead we mean the existence of God in His unity. 

The word ‘‘Godhead” is used in the Bible, in Rom. i. 20: ‘‘Even His eternal 


power and Godhead.” 
By the Persons of the Godhead we mean the natures or divisions of the Godhead 


(Hebsi. 1—3). 
The word “Person” is applied to the Godhead in the Bible, in Heb. i.3: “The 


express image of His person.” 


« 
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The Godhead is spoken of as plural in Gen. i. 26, iii. 22, xi. 6, 7. 

These passages are remarkable. (1) Itis God who speaks, using the plural number. 
(2) The word God is plural in the Hebrew. 

The plurality consists of three. See Numb. vi. 24—27, where “Lord” is used 
three times ; also Isa. vi. 3, where “ Holy” is three times used. 

We infer from this that the “Lord” spoken of three times is the Trinity, or 
Tri-Unity. 

The three Persons of the Trinity are the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The unity of this Trinity is proved in 1 John v, 7. 

The same is said of one Person as of all three. For example, the three are each 
called God. Father (Rom. xv. 16), Son (John i. 1, xx. 28), Holy Ghost (Acts v. 3, 4). 

Examples may be given of the three Persons being so mentioned together that no 
difference can be made, Baptismal form (Matt. xxviii. 19), “ Baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Benediction 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14), ‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 

In one verse the three Persons are mentioned, ‘“ Lord,” “ Redeemer,” “ Holy One” 
(Isa xli. 14). “Spirit,” “Lord God,” “ Me” (Christ) (Isa. lxi. 1). Spirit,” “ God,” 
“Christ ” (Rom. viii. 9). “ Father,” ‘‘ Word,” “ Holy Ghost ” (1 Pet. i. 2). 

The threefold work of the Trinity may be found in the answer to the question in 
Catechism, ‘*‘ What dost thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy belief?” 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY, 
FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 

JUDE 20, 21.—‘‘ But ye, beloved, building up yourselves in your most holy faith, 

praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves tn the love of God, looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Yesus Christ unto eternal life.” 
WE stand to-day on the shore ofa deep and boundless sea; no plummet 
can sound its depths, no human vision can scan its vastness. Like Moses, 
we should take our shoes “ from off our feet” with adoring reverence 
and sacred awe. 

Some might think the subject unpractical; but it underlies all revealed 
truth, and gives cogency and meaning to the whole Gospel. We can 
scarcely open a book of the Bible in which it is not admitted or implied. 
Our text an example of this: it sets forth the doctrine of the Trinity in 
relation to our highest life, both devotional and practical, in connection 
with faith, hope, and love ; and as the incentive to piety, prayer, and 
self-consecration. 

Let us look at this solemn subject :— 


I. Its place as an article of faith. 

It is indeed a mystery; but should we be surprised to find mysteries 
in the nature of God? Are not the very ideas contained in that word 
“Gop” mysterious ?>—Eternal, Infinite, Omnipresent, etc. If we found 
nothing of mystery in what is revealed concerning God, we might well 
doubt whether that revelation could be true [107] [108] [109]. 
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Is not everything around us a mystery? Are we not a mystery to 
ourselves—life, will, action, etc.? Shall we confess mystery in ourselves, 
and deny it in God? 

We know nothing of God, but what He is pleased to reveal ; and what 
He reveals, that we should believingly accept. The doctrine of Trinity 
in Unity lies outside the domain of reason, and for that very reason is 
not contrary to it [rIo]. 

Revealed in Scripture: Unity of being (Deut. vi. 4), yet Trinity of 
Persons (Matt. xxviii. 19). In Old Testament (e.g., Isa. vi. 3, 8, xi. 1, 2, 
Ixi. 1); in New Testament more clearly (¢.g., Matt. iii. 16, 17, xxviii. 19 ; 
Rey. 1. 3, 4); andin portion for this day’s Epistle (Rev. iv. 8), re-echoing 
Isa. vi. 3. Illustrate from the sunbeam—triple rays of colour forming 
the pure transparent light. 

II. Its place in relation to our salvation. 

The Persons of the Trinity are revealed to us, not as they stand to 
each other in their mysterious unspeakable relationship, but as they 
stand related to us in grace. The love of God the Father planning 
salvation ; the love of God the Son accomplishing it; the love of God 
the Holy Ghost in applying it to our souls [111]. We may see at aglance 
that all this work must fail if the Son and the Spirit be not as divine as 
the Father. 

What is our security in relying on the love of the Father? ‘That, 
like Himself, it is eternal, unchangeable, divine (Jer. xxxi. 3). 

What is our security when we apply to the precious blood of the Son? 
That it is of infinite worth and value ; that His divinity lends virtue to 
all He did (Acts xx. 23). 

What is our security as we come to the Holy Spirit for His grace? 
That He has almighty power to quicken, illuminate, and sanctify our 
souls (Rom. vill. 11). 

Observe how this doctrine of the Trinity is interwoven with the very 
texture of the Gospel (1 Pet. i. 1, 2; Eph. ii. 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 14). See 
it in the Gospel for the day (John iii.) ; “born of the Spirit” (ver. 8) ; 
“the Son of man lifted up” (ver. 13, 14). 

III. Its place in relation to our spiritual and daily life. 

Our text brings out this view : edification in the faith ; holding fast by 
vital truth ; living in communion with God. We have here the word of 
God alone, the work of Christ alone, the grace of the Holy Spirit alone. 
See how the collect prays for “ steadfastness in this faith 12]. 

1. “Keep yourselves in the love of God ” the Father. How? By 
dwelling on it, by keeping within the circle of it, by abiding in Christ 
(John xv. 4); by rendering willing service (John xiv. 21). 
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2. “ Looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Present 
mercy in pardon, peace, and blessing. This is what we all need now : 
future mercy at His glorious coming ; “perfect consummation and bliss 
both in body and soul.” 

3. “Praying in the Holy Ghost.” All spiritual influences come from 
Him ; all real communion with God. It is He who creates the wish, 
inspires the prayer, and makes intercession in us and for us (Rom. vi. 
26, 27) [113]. 

What a Trinity of love do they reject, who despise the Father’s mercy, 
the Son’s redemption, the Spirit’s grace! 

What a Trinity of love do they embrace, who accept this blessed 
Gospel! They receive all that the Trinity in Unity can bestow. 

Thus can this blessed doctrine be made available to our aid in daily 
duty, in daily devotion, in daily progress. Thus, according to our text, 
will it quicken our faith, enlarge our hope, and nurture our charity. 


June 11th. 


he First Sunday after Trinity. 


£p. 1 John iv. 7. Gos. Luke xvi. 19. ss, lyi.—Ixi. 
Less, Josh. iii. 7—iv. 15 ; Acts iv. 31; Josh. v. 13—vi. 21, or xxiv.; Acts xiv. 8. 


A Bah Gc. UE iil 


Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us - - (Coll.) | 281 | 330 | 410 | 228 | 257 
O God of Bethel, by Whose hand : . (Coll.) 89 | 444 | 275 | 269 
Love divine, all love excelling . : 5. (Gaye) 295 | 430 | 71 79 
from Egypt's bondagecome . . (ist M. Less.) 324 | 367 | 272 | 409 
We give Thee but Thine own . (2nd M. Less., Gos.) | 366 | 373 | 287 | 423 

O Love Divine, how sweet Thou art . - CEp.) | 195 | 296 | 455 | 321 | 528 
Lord, as to Thy dear cross we flee. - (Ep.) | 267 | 303 325 | 356 
Guide me, O Thou great Fehovah . (Ist M. Less.) | 196 | 329 | 376 | 273 | 258 
Father of heaven, Whose love profound - (Gos.) | 164 | 254 | 359 | 227 | 236 
The Son of God goes forth to war 5 Cast Less.) | 439 | 352 | 201 | 345 99 


THE PENTATEUCH. 

The meaning of the word Pentateuch is five books ; penta means five, and teuch, 
a book, 

We mean by Pentateuch the first five books of the Bible. 

The names of these five books are Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. 

And they were written by Moses, inspired by the Spirit of God. 

The leading events in the life of Moses were (1) he was son of Amram and Jochebed, 
and brother of Aaron and Miriam; (2) born in Egypt ; (3) Pharaoh endeavouring to 
kill all the Jewish boys; (4) Moses in the ark of bulrushes, saved by Pharaoh’s 
daughter; (5) forty years in Pharaoh’s court; (6) forty years a shepherd in Midian ; 
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(7) forty years leader of the Jews in the wilderness ; (8) Died on Pisgah, the top of 
Mount Nebo, aged one hundred and twenty. 

Moses wrote the Pentateuch, nearly 1500 years before Christ, in the wildnerness of 
Sinai. 

Genesis means generation or beginning, as it records the beginning of all things. 
The book of Genesis embraces the history of 2,360 years. 

The principal events mentioned in Genesis are the creation; fall; murder of 
Abel; deluge ; call and history of Abraham ; destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
events connected with the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Zxodus means way out, referring to the Israelites going out of Egypt. The book 
gives the history of 145 years, and the principal events mentioned therein are, bondage 
of Israel in Egypt; their deliverance; the passover; giving of the law; the 
tabernacle. 

Leviticus means referring to Levi, the priestly tribe. This book embraces a period 
of one month, and its principal contents are a description of the sacrifices of the Jewish 
worship, and laws respecting them. 

Numébers is called so from recording the two numberings of the Jews. It embraces 
ninety years, and records the events of the two numberings; pillar of cloud; ap- 
pointment of seventy elders; Miriam’s leprosy; Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; 
Aaron’s death ; brazen serpent ; Balaam ; six cities of refuge. 

The number of Israelites who left Egypt, exclusive of women and children, was 
600,000, At Sinai, when numbered, they were 603,550 men above twenty years; 
Levites numbered 22,300. At Jordan they were 601,730, Levites numbering 
23,000. 

Deuteronomy means repetition. It embraces a period of two months. Principal 
contents comprise a repetition of the foregoing Jewish history, and record of Moses’ 
death, written by Joshua. 

The Pentateuch is remarkable: (1) its five books are among the oldest in the world ; 
(2) it was written by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; (3) it contains the Ten Com- 
mandments and other laws, many of which are now the laws of almost every nation ; 
(4) it was with the Pentateuch Scripture our Lord resisted Satan at the temptation. 


BY THE REV. HENRY F, MARTIN, M.A., RECTOR OF KILLESHANDRA, 
IRELAND. 

DEUT. xxxiii. 5.—“ And He (Fehovah) was King in Feshurun, when the heads of the 
people and the tribes of Israel were gathered together.” (From first lesson for St. Bar- 
nabas’ Day.) 

THE Pentateuch, among many other lessons, sets before us Jehovah as 
the true Head of the human race; not only as the Creator and the 
Originator of its natural life, but as the Centre to which all lines con- 
verge; and, without what these five books teach us, the history of 
mankind would be an unreadable riddle. Whether we regard man as 
an individual, as a member of a family, or a unit in a nation, we find 
that to set aside his relationship to God is to leave him standing an 
isolated atom in the midst of a world in ruins. But Jehovah, with 
whom Enoch, and Noah, and Abel, and the other godly patriarchs 
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walked, Jehovah, who vouchsafed to call Abraham His friend, reveals 
Himself here as the Friend of every faithful soul (compare Gospel for 
St. Barnabas’ Day). He is also the true Father, to whom praise is due 
for every blessing that comes from family life, as shown all through the 
early books of the Bible. And He is the King of men, whose laws are 
to be taken as their guide by those that would rule on the earth, just as 
truly as He was King over Israel (or Jeshurun). 

Further, the books of the Pentateuch may be seen to teach us 
(I.) about man, and (II.) about God [116] [117]. 

I. About man: 1. in his early state of innocence; 2. in his fallen 
condition; 3. in his state of partial restoration through the appointed 
ordinances, foreshadowing the Gospel revelation. 

II. About God. 1. In His self-existing Majesty, before all things. 

2. In His creative power, as the Maker and Preserver of the universe. 

3. In His hatred of sin, to which punishment is linked by His immu- 
table laws. 

4. In His grace and mercy, exhibited in the scheme of redemption, 
gradually unfolded in promise, type, and prophecy. 

In the books of Moses certain typical men stand out very clearly. 

(2) Adam, a type of the whole human family, in the separation from 
God, produced by sin. 

(2) Abel, a type of the children of God, faithful unto death. 

(c) Cain, a type of the conscience-stricken sinner, fleeing from the 
face of God and man. 

(dz) Enoch, a type of the believer, walking with God in close fellowship. 

(e) Noah, a type of the righteous man, condemning an ungodly world. 

(f) Abraham, a type of the justified friends of God, who believe and 
obey, trusting Him utterly. 

(g) Isaac, a type of the meditative saint (Gen. xxiv. 63). 

(z) Ishmael, a type of the outcasts, fighting their sad way in the world. 

(z) Jacob, a type of the imperfectly religious man. 

(7) Esau, a type of the worldling, awaking too late to a sense of what 
he has lost. 

(£) Joseph, a type of youthful purity and zeal for God. 

(2) Moses, a type of religious statesmanship. 

(m) Joshua, a type of the godly warrior. 

These men, and many others, show us the true secret of life. In 
proportion as God is set in the first place, there is success, honour, 
happiness. ‘Those who try to obtain the latter, without caring to have 
Jehovah for their portion, fail in their object. 

Moses, the greatest man of the Old Testament, and the central figure 
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in the storied page of the Pentateuch, was great, just because he fully 
and entirely grasped the doctrine of the kingship of Jehovah; and this 
caused him to be near in spirit to the holy men of the New Testament, 
such as Barnabas, the son of consolation, who was ready to sacrifice all 
his earthly possessions that he might pour them out before Christ. So 
Moses valued not the treasures of Egypt, and appears as the most 
eminently self-sacrificing saint of the Old Testament. He sought nothing 
for himself or his family ; he left behind him no hereditary office, as he 
easily might have done, had he been a self-seeker ; he claimed no king- 
ship over the people; but, living and dying, taught that Jehovah was 
King in Jeshurun. As legislator, as author, as poet, as saint, he was 
great because he did all to the glory of God, and lived as one that had 
“the eternal God for his refuge, and underneath him the everlasting 
arms” (Deut. xxxili. 27). “Go ye, and do likewise.” 


June 18th. 
TDhe Second Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. i John iii. 13. Gos. Luke xvi, 16. Pss. xc.—xciv. 
Less, Judges iv. ; Acts ii. 22; Judges v., or vi. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 8—iv. 7. 


TNS Wl Sdey: || Ge Tey vis 
My God, and ts Thy table spread A DGOs.) | 37 le 375s e2t 2s hr aleAas 
Fesus calls us oer the tumult . : - (Gos.) | 403 | 318 | 404 | 327 | 538 
O God, our help in ages past . : (M. Ps.) | 165 | 264 | 446] 90] 260 
God moves in a mysterious way . Cist M. Less.) | 373 | 278 | 257 | 304 | 266 
Fesu, the very thought of Thee . (2nd M. Less.) | 178 | 287 315 | 102 
Through all the changing scenes of tife é - (Coll.) | 290 | 503 | 530 | 244 | 272 
Nearer, my God, to Thee P seeps) I 277, S12 AS 7 ecosmlesol 
Art thou weary, art thou languid ‘ - (Gos. )) 254 | 142 19333: |F130 
Soldiers of Christ, arise : : (ist Less.) |-270 || 319) | Sou | 37700467 
Onward, Christian soldiers. : (ist Less.) | 391 | 322 | 480 | 379 | 586 


HISTORICAL AND POETICAL BOOKS. 


By the historical division of the Bible we mean the books of the Old Testament, 
forming its second division after the Pentateuch, the first division. 

The poetical division of the Bible is the books of the Old Testament written in 
poetry, and forming its third division. 

The names of the historical books are Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1st and 2nd Samuel, 
Ist and 2nd Kings, 1st and 2nd Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 

The names of the poetical books—Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon. 

The historical and poetical books were written by the power and inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. 

The book of Joshua was written by Joshua, the son of Nun. Joshua succeeded 
Moses as leader of the Israelites. The contents of the book are the Lord’s charge to 
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Joshua, and Joshua’s to the people ; spies at Jericho, with Rahab ; passage over 
Jordan ; Jericho taken by the blowing of trumpets round it for seven days; Achan’s 
sin, and Ai taken ; sun and moon stand still; tabernacle set up in Shiloh, where it 
remained three hundred and fifty years; land divided to the twelve tribes ; Joshua 
died aged one hundred and ten years. : 

The book of Judges was written, it is supposed, by Samuel. The fifteen Judges were 
Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah (a woman), Barak, Gideon, Abimelech, Tola, Jair, 
Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Samson, Eli, Samuel. 

The book of Ruth was written probably by Samuel, and called ‘‘ Ruth,” as she 
is the principal person in the narrative which relates to our Lord’s descent from 
David. 

The Ist and 2nd Samuel, Ist and 2nd Kings, and Ist and 2nd Chronicles, contain 
the history of Eli and Samuel, of Kings Saul, David, and Solomon, and the twenty 
kings of Judah and nineteen of Israel. 

The book of Ezra records the return of the Jews under Zerubbabel and Ezra from 
captivity to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, by permission of Cyrus, the king of 
Persia. 

The book of Nehemiah relates the rebuilding of Jerusalem and its walls under the 
direction of King Artaxerxes. 

The book of Esther narrates the deliverance by Esther and Mordecai of the Jews in 
Persia from Haman’s plot for their destruction, and the institution of the feast Purim 
to commemorate their deliverance. 

_ The book of Job contains the history of Satan’s temptation of Job, Job’s loss 
of children and possessions, sickness, God restoring him, and at the close of his life 
giving him ‘‘ twice as much as he had before.” 

The Psalms are beautiful sayings and comforting prayers of King David and others, 

The book of Proverbs is a collection of the wise sayings or proverbs of King Solo- 
mon, of Agur, the son of Jakeh, and of King Lemuel’s mother. 

In Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher, are recorded Solomon’s experience after God 
restored him from idolatry, that ‘‘all is vanity,” and that man’s true duty is “‘ to fear 
God and to keep His commandments.” 

The Song of Solomon is a beautiful parable illustrating the love of Christ for His 
Church, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP 
OF LONDON, AND VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WESTMINSTER. 


LUKE xxiv. 44.—“ All things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and tn the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning Me,” 


I. Introductory. This verse embraces the whole Bible, for it mentions 
the threefold division of the Old Testament. 

We must remember always that the Old Testament serves three 
purposes :— 

1. The record of the chosen race : historical. 

2. The education of the world: moral. 

3. The preparation of the way for the atoning Messiah: religious. 

II. We may take the historical books roughly to be Joshua, Judges, 
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Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther ; and the poetical books to be Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Lamentations. 

III. 1. First we have the grand figure of Joshua, typical of ‘the 
Captain of our salvation.” 

(1) The Hebrew Joshua, equivalent to the Greek Jesus, means one 
whose salvation is Jehovah. (See Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8.) 

(2) As Joshua led Israel through all opposition to the promised rest, 
so Jesus brings all His people through every difficulty, even death, to 
the heavenly glory. 

2. Lhe Fudges may all be taken as figures of Redemption, teaching 
the people to look for the ideal Deliverer ; but notably Samson. 

3. 1 Samuel. Acts il. 24 speaks of Samuel as the first of the new 
succession of prophets whose chief object was to foreshadow the Redemp- 
tion, and to prepare the way for His coming, as well as to give religious 
instruction to the people. ‘Schools of the prophets” supposed first to. 
have been established under Samuel. 

4. 2 Samuel. ‘‘In the history of David begins the fulfilment of 
Jacob’s prediction respecting the pre-eminence of the tribe of Judah 
(Gen. xlix. 8). The elevation of the shepherd of Bethlehem to the 
throne is followed by the greatness of his family and tribe; and the 
men of Judah come to the fore on all important occasions. The accom- 
plishment of this part of the ancient prophecies about the favoured tribe 
could not but engage the attention of pious Israelites to other parts yet 
unfulfilled, about Him to whom ‘the gathering of the people’ was to be.” 

5. Ruth. The adoption of Ruth, a Moabitess, into the commonwealth 
of Israel, and into the line of the ancestors of the Messiah, intimates 
that through Him the Gentiles should be sanctified and united to His 
people ; so that there should be one flock and one Shepherd. 

6. 1 Kings exhibits, amongst other magnificent traits of God’s paternal 
government, the career of the great national prophet and reformer, 
Elijah, who was to reappear in the person of John the Baptist, as the 
forerunner of the Messiah. 

7. 2 Kings. ‘The ministry of Elisha is in many respects a preparatory 
picture of the ministry of Jesus. And we have the great religious refor- 
mation of the Messiah’s ancestor, Hezekiah. 

8. 1 Chronicles is filled with the character of that great friend of God, 
whose son in a special sense Jesus was to be. There is also a special 
prophecy in 1 Chron. xvii. 1o—14 (cf. Luke i. 32; Matt. i. 1; Mark x, 
48; Matt. xv. 22). 

9. 2 Chronicles. Note the typical and prophetical ecclesiastical or- 
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ganization of Solomon, the religious revivals under Jehoshaphat, Joash, 
Hezekiah, and Josiah; and the deliverance under Cyrus. The word 
and wisdom of God was specially seen inspiring Solomon, and in 
animating these reformations. 

10. Ezra. The deliverance of the Jews from Babylon is regarded 
by the prophets as a wonderful interposition of Providence, in some 
respects like their former deliverance from Egypt. An event of per- 
manent and universal interest, it shows that God’s church is not cast 
off, though it be cast down; though His people be corrected, they are 
not abandoned. 

11. lVehemiah. Like Jesus laying the foundations of His spiritual 
kingdom, Nehemiah was raised up to build the material walls of Zion, 
and give stability and security to her institutions. Like Jesus, too, “he 
emptied himself of his glory.”’ 

12. Esther. The deliverance ot the Jews through the agency of a 
captive Hebrew maid might fitly lessen the surprise of Israel at the 
lowliness of the handmaiden of whom Christ was ultimately born. And 
in general, each of these rescues would teach them to look more closely 
to God as their Castle, Fortress, and Deliverer from all enemies, temporal 
and spiritual. 

13. Psalms. The great promise made to the patriarchs of old times 
spoke rather of the magnitude of the benefit than of the personal and 
official glory of the coming Benefactor. But the Psalms make known 
the King set upon the holy hill of Zion, the promulgation of His law, 
His triumphs over the vain opposition of earthly potentates, His sceptre 
of righteousness, His everlasting priesthood, His exalted nature, His 
Divine Sonship, His sufferings, His isolation, His death and early 
resurrection, and His ultimately universal reign. Events affecting the 
standpoint of the Psalmist are in turn taken by the Spirit to have this 
Divine prophetical office. (See especially Psalms ii., xlv., lxxii., cx) 

14. Proverbs. The personification of Divine wisdom is a clear help 
to understanding the doctrine of the Word of God ever with God. The 
inculcation of the lessons of the fear of God, trust in Him, reverence for 
Him, cheerful submission to His will, the love of our fellow-men ; 
justice, kindness, gentleness, charity, prudence, activity, purity, humility, 
modesty, and temperance, are an anticipation of the same teaching 
delivered more emphatically still when the Word became flesh. 

15. job. We are here taught the same lessons of patience and faith 
as in the life of Christ (James v. 11, with Heb. xii. 2, 3). Both teach 
the same great lesson of perfection through suffering. 

16. Lcclestastes. ‘The Royal Preacher shows the need of the Gospel 
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man’s eager and boundless desires, his bitter and constant disappoint 
ments: Jesus bids the weary and heavy laden come to Him, that they 
may find rest to their souls). The one has maxims of prudence to 
mitigate suffering, the other teaches us to glory even in these tribulations 
as the perfecting of our faith. 

17. Lamentations. "The poetic complaints of Jeremiah break dis- 
tinctly ever and again into prophetical utterance of the griefs of the 
Man of sorrows, and clearly prefigure them in circumstance and detail. 

18. Zhe Song of Solomon. So also the love-idyll of Solomon is allowed 
to emerge into spiritual grandeur, and to supply spiritual language for 
describing the relation of Christ to His church. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible, 


95. Heaven and earth compared.—Heaven is a place of com- 
plete victory and glorious triumph. This is the battle-field; there is the 
triumphal procession. This is the land of the sword and the spear; that 
is the land of the wreath and the crown. This is the land of the garment 
rolled in blood, and of the dust of the fight; that is the land of the 
trumpet’s joyful sound ; that is the place of the white robe, and of the 
shout of conquest. Spurgeon. 


g6. Heaven, our welcome thither.—There was an angel to keep 
paradise when Adam was shut out, but there is none to keep us out of 
heaven; nay, the angels are ready to convey our souls to heaven, as 
they did Lazarus; and as they accompanied Christ in His ascension to 
heaven, so they do the souls of His children. Sibbes. 


97. Heaven, a prepared place.—lIt is a comfort in the hour of 
death that we yield up our souls to Christ, who has gone before to 
provide a place for us. Therefore when we die we have not a place to 
seek, our house is provided beforehand. Christ was taken up to glory 
to provide glory for us: even as paradise was provided for Adam before 
he was made, we have a heaven provided for us before we die. _ 

Stbbes. 

98. Heaven and personal effort.—Julius Cesar coming toward 

Rome with his army, and hearing the senate and people had fled from 
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it, said, “They who will not fight for this city, what city will they fight 
for?” Ifwe will not take pains for the kingdom of heaven, what kingdom 
will we take pains for? T. Watson. 


99. Heavenly influence on the heart.—In the deepening twilight 
of a summer evening, a pastor called at the residence of one of his 
parishioners, and found seated in the doorway a little boy, with both 
his hands extended upward, holding a line. ‘What are you doing there, 
my little friend?” inquired the minister. ‘‘ Flying my kite, sir,” was the 
prompt reply. “ Flying your kite!” exclaimed the pastor; ‘‘ I can see 
no kite, you can see none.” “TI know it, sir,” responded the lad. ‘I 
cannot see it, but I know it is there, for I feel it pull.” If our affections 
are set upon things above, we shall have a sense of it which cannot be 
mistaken. 


too. The Spirit’s varied work.—Mark the rain which falls from 
above: the same shower which dropped out of one cloud increases 
sundry plants in a garden, and severally according to the condition of 
every plant. In one stalk it makes a rose, in another a violet; diverse 
in a third, and sweet in all. So the Spirit works His multifarious effects 
‘in several complexions, and all according to the increase of God. 
Jeremy Taylor. 


tor. Holy Spirit, like dew.—Can I see the dew of heaven as it 
falls on a summer evening? I cannot. It comes down softly and gently, 
noiselessly and imperceptibly. But when I go forth in the morning, 
after a cloudless night, and see every leaf sparkling with moisture, and 
feel every blade of grass damp and wet, I say at once there has been a 
dew. Just so it is with the presence of the Spirit in the soul. Ryle. 


102. Spiritual life, its helps and hindrances.—The spiritual 
life may be likened unto the burning bush which Moses saw in Horeb : 
it burnt, and it was not consumed. Such is the Christian; like a bush, 
he is most fitting for the flame, yet the flame does not hurt him. It 
kindles about him, yet he is not destroyed. Or the Christian life may 
be likened unto walking on water. As Peter trod the waves, and did 
not sink as long as his faith looked to Jesus, so the believer every day, 
in every footstep that he takes, is a living miracle. C. H. Spurgeon. 


103. Conscience, how silenced.—In times when vile men held 
the high places of the land, a roll of drums was employed to drown the 
martyr’s voice, lest the testimony of truth from the scaffold should reach 
the ears of the people—an illustration of how men deal with their con- 
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sciences, and seek to put to silence the truth-telling voice of the Holy 
Spirit. Arnot. 


104. Conscience unlighted by nature.—A man who comes 
into his house at midnight sees nothing amiss; in the daylight he finds 
many things misplaced. Nature is but a dark lantern, when by it we 
endeavour to ransack the conscience. Only the Holy Spirit can demon- 
strate all the sluggish and neglected disorders in our souls. Adams. 


105. Conscience enlightened.—Some one happened to say that 
characters written upon paper with orange or onion juice, and afterwards 
dried, cannot at first be seen or read, but become legible the moment 
they are dipped in water. ‘It is the same,” said Gotthold, “with men’s 
actions. They scarcely take notice of their sins, or at least soon forget, 
and are little concerned about them. Let God, however, immerse their 
conscience in the waves of trouble or the pains of death, and that which 
happened to the prophet happens to them. They behold a roll 
written without and within, and therein lamentation and mourning and 
woe ” (Ezek. ii. 10). Scriver. 


106. Unity in trinity in nature.—The first illustration we endea- 
vour to give in this is taken out of the world of matter. We will take 
any material substance: we find in that substance qualities ; we will say 
three qualities—colour, shape, and size. Colour is not shape, shape is 
not size, sizeisnotcolour. They are three distinct essences, three distinct 


qualities, and yet they all form unity, one single conception, one idea. 
LF. W. Robertson. 


107. Revelation and reticence of God.—As there is a foolish 
wisdom, so there is a wise ignorance in not prying into God’s ark, not 
inquiring into things not revealed. I would fain know all that I need 
and all that I may. I leave God’s secrets to Himself. It is happy for 


me that God makes me of His court, and not of His council. 
Bishop Hall, 


108. Bible, its mysteries a ground of belief—A revelation 
having nothing to reveal beyond the scope of man’s knowledge and 
science would be a daring revelation. Its mysteries are to me witnesses 
of its divinity, and I should cease to believe its revelation, were the 
mysteries not there. They have, as in the great book of nature, a clear 
and a dark page. Frederick William IT1., King of Prussta. 


tog. Trinity, an illustration of the.—A certain missionary once 
asked a new convert if he had any clear notions on this sacred subject 
His Asiatic proselyte immediately made three folds in his garment, and 
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having held them in that state a few seconds, pulled them back again 
into one. 


110. Trinity illustrated.—“ Sitting lately,” says one, ‘‘in a public 
room at Brighton, where an infidel was haranguing the company upon 
the absurdities of the Christian religion, I could not but be pleased to 
see how easily his reasoning pride was put to shame. He quoted those 
passages, ‘I and my Father are one;’ ‘I in them, and Thou in Me;’ 
and ‘ There are three Persons in one God.’ Finding his auditors not 
disposed to applaud his blasphemy, he turned to one gentleman, and 
said with an oath, ‘Do you believe such nonsense?’ The gentleman 
replied, ‘Tell me how that candle burns.’ ‘ Why,’ answered he, ‘the 
paraffine, the cotton, and the atmospheric air produce the light.’ ‘ Then 
they make one light, do they not?’ ‘Yes,’ ‘Will you tell me how 
they are one and the other, and yet but one light?’ ‘No, I cannot.’ 
‘But you believe it?’ He would not say that he did. The com- 
pany instantly made the application by smiling at his folly, upon 
which the conversation was changed.” 

111. Bible, to be spiritually discerned. —To unconverted 
persons a great part of the Bible resembles a letter written in cipher. 
The blessed Spirit’s office is to act as God’s decipherer, by letting His 
people into the secret of celestial experience as the key and clue of 
those sweet mysteries of grace which were as a garden shut up, or as 
a fountain sealed, or as a book written in an unknown character. 

Toplady. 

112. Bible, its converting power.—Scripture can only be say- 
ingly understood by the illumination of the Holy Spirit. The Gospel 
is a picture of God’s free grace to sinners. Now if we were in a room 
hung with the finest paintings, and adorned with the most exquisite 
statues, we could not see one of them if all light were excluded. The 
Spirit’s light is the same to the mind that outward light is to the bodily ~ 
eyes. The most direct and lively description of the sun cannot convey 
either the light, the warmth, the cheerfulness, which the actual shining 
of that luminary conveys, neither can the most laboured, accurate 
dissertation on grace and spiritual things impart a true idea of them’ 
without an experience of the work of the Spirit upon the heart. 

Toplady. 

113. The Lord’s prayer, its high character.—The Lord’s prayer, 


for a succession of solemn thoughts, for fixing the attention upon a few 


great points, for suitableness to every condition, for sufficiency, for 
consciseness without obscurity, for the weight and real importance of 
its petitions, is without an equal or a rival, - Paley. 
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Sutvoduction to the sew Testament, 


BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR 
OF DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


V. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 


THE simplest form of tradition which has been preserved 
to us concerning the authorship and characteristics of this 
Gospel is given by Eusebius from Clement of Alexandria. 
He says that “John, the last of the Evangelists, seeing that 
the material (bodily) facts had been set forth in the other 
Gospels, being urged by his friends, and divinely prompted 
by the Spirit, composed a spiritual Gospel.” We see from 
this, (1) that in the earliest times the writer of the Gospel 
was held to be St. John; (2) that the date of the composition 
was placed later than that of the rest; (3) that in character 
this Gospel was known to differ from the others, and that 
such difference was marked by calling it “a spiritual Gospel.” 
If we consider the Gospel according to the arrangement 
suggested by the above quotation, we shall be able to embrace 
the chief points which need to be dwelt on. A perusal of the 
book will convince any reader that its author was a Jew; for 
he knows the Old Testament as only a Jew would know it. 
He is familiar with all the opinions, prejudices, observances, 
and party feeling which marked the chosen people from all 
other nations of the earth. He is also acquainted with the 
localities of the Holy Land, as he shows by a most careful 
and frequent specification of the places where events occurred : 
thus he speaks of Anon as “near to Salim,” of Bethesda 
as “by the sheep-gate,’ and uses many similar expressions. 
We may conclude also, from his abundance of minute detail, 
that he was an eye-witness of what he relates, as when he 
mentions the szx waterpots at Cana, and tells how the house 
where Mary anointed the feet of Jesus was filled with the odour 
of the ointment, and how the napkin which had been about 
the head of Jesus was wrapped together in a place by ttself 
after the resurrection; the last words showing the writer to 
be one who was at the burial, as well as an early visitor to 
the no longer tenanted grave. He was also an Apostle; for 
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he is able to tell us of their discussions among themselves, of 
the places to which they resorted with the Lord alone, and 
to explain much of the feelings of the disciples. He was a 
favourite Apostle; for he knows the sentiments of Jesus, and 
can tell us the Lord’s own reasons for what He did, and in 
some places goes so far as to explain that Jesus knew many 
things zz Himself, a knowledge which would only be made 
apparent to one who was in the closest communion with the 
Master. 

The Apostle St. John will in all points answer to these re- 
quirements, and there are some statements in the Gospel which 
seem to be conclusive of the question of the author. In xxi. 24, 
we find it stated that the Gospel was written by that disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and that the writer had taken a share in 
the incidents narrated in that chapter, and that in him St. 
Peter had shown deep interest by the question which he asked 
of Jesus concerning his future lot. Now the list of those 
present on that occasion forces us to the conclusion that the 
beloved disciple was either one of the sons of Zebedee, or one 
of two other disciples whose names are not mentioned. James, 
the son of Zebedee, was put to death by Herod, long before 
this Gospel was written, and no other of the apostolic band 
was on such terms of intimacy with St. Peter as were the two 
sons of Zebedee. Therefore, from the interest and friendship 
which is more than once noticed between St. Peter and him 
whom Jesus loved, we are shut up to the conclusion that the 
writer of the Gospel was John, the son of Zebedee. And there 
is another small confirmatory indication that this is correct. 
The writer of the fourth Gospel is stricter than the other 
Evangelists in defining and describing the persons (as we have 
seen he was with respect to the places) who come into his 
story. But though all the others distinguish constantly the 
name of John the Baptist, by attaching thereto this distinctive 
title, in the fourth Gospel the Baptist is simply spoken of as 
John. For the other Evangelists there were two persons 
entering into their narrative with the name of John; for the 
son of Zebedee, speaking of himself as him whom Jesus loved, 
there was but one, and so he needed not to say “the Baptist.” 

St. John the Apostle was the son of Zebedee and Salome, 
and the brother of James. The father and sons were fishermen 
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on the Sea of Galilee, and their home seems to have been in 
Tiberias. Their condition in life was such that the father had 
hired servants who took part in the labours of the fishing, 
Some have thought that Salome was the sister of the Virgin 
Mary ; and if this were so, it would explain much of the close 
attachment between our Lord and the sons of Zebedee. She 
was one of those women who ministered to Christ of their 
substance, which is another indication of the easy condition of 
life in which St. John was born. He was first a disciple of 
John the Baptist, and from the Baptist’s teaching became a 
follower of Jesus. He was one of the three chosen to be with 
Christ at the raising of Jairus’ daughter, at the Transfiguration, 
and in the agony at Gethsemane. With Andrew, these three 
form the first group in all the lists of the twelve, and these 
four were with Jesus at the time of that discourse in which He 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, Our Lord gave to the 
sons of Zebedee the name “ Boanerges,” which is explained to 
mean “sons of thunder.” It has been thought that the name 
was given in reference to that impetuosity of character which 
John shows when he tells how they forbade one who was 
casting out devils in the name of Christ, because he followed 
not with them; and which they both exhibited when they 
desired to bring fire from heaven upon the Samaritan villagers 
who refused to receive Jesus. It was the same fervour of 
temper which induced them to ask, through their mother, for 
places at the right and left hand of Christ in His kingdom. 
St. John was joined with St. Peter in the preparation of the 
Passover Supper, and asked of Christ who it was that should 
betray Him; he obtained admission for St. Peter into the 
high priest’s palace; he was present at the foot of the cross, 
and received the Virgin Mary into his charge; he was among 
the early visitants to the sepulchre, and was of the company to 
whom Christ showed Himself by the Sea of Galilee. In the 
Acts he remains by the side of St. Peter during the events of 
the first eight chapters, after which we only know from the 
New Testament that at some time (Gal. ii. 9) he met St.Paul 
probably in Jerusalem, and that, as he tells us himself (Rev. iz@)s 
he was “in Patmos for the word of God, and for the testimony 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Tradition relates many further details concerning the Apostle 
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beyond what we learn from Scripture; that he preached the 
Gospel in Asia, and after his banishment to Patmos returned 
and settled at Ephesus, and exercised there a supervision over 
the churches of Asia; that his life was prolonged until the 
time of Trajan (A.D. 98—117). There are stories preserved 
of his winning back to virtue and Christianity a young man 
who after baptism had fallen into evil ways, and become the 
chief of a band of robbers; how he fled from a bath in which 
was present the heretic Cerinthus, lest the building should fall 
down on one who denied the reality of Christ’s incarnation ; 
and how in his old age, when he could not preach, he would 
be borne to the church, and say only, “ Little children, love 
one another ;” answering those who asked for something more, 
that “to do this is to fulfil the Lord’s command, and that will 
be enough.” 

It has been handed down from the very earliest times, on 
the authority of Polycrates, who was bishop of Ephesus before 
the close of the second century, that St. John died and was 
buried in that city. Tradition also is agreed that his Gospel 
was written there. 

With reference to the date of the Gospel, we have a striking 
notice in the Muratorian fragment, which dates back to A.D. 170. 
St. John can hardly have settled in Ephesus till some time 
after St. Paul’s visit to Miletus, which may be placed about 
A.D. 60. The fragment says that “At the entreaties of his 
fellow-disciples and the bishop,” the writing of the Gospel 
was undertaken. We can gather from such a statement that 
the Apostle had presided for some time over the Ephesian 
church before writing the Gospel ; for such a request from such 
persons would not be made at once on his arrival. The late 
date of the Gospel is confirmed, too, by the language of Clement 
of Alexandria (A.D. 165—-220), already quoted, and by the 
testimony of Ireneus (A.D. [30—200), who, after mentioning 
the other three Gospels, adds, “Then John, the disciple of the 
Lord, who also leaned on His breast, himself put forth his 
Gospel, while residing at Ephesus in Asia.’ That the later 
date of the Gospel is fully borne out by internal evidence, we 
shall see when we consider the contents of St. John’s Gospel in 
comparison with the Synoptic Gospels. 

If we inquire into the object of the writer, we have his own 
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statement near the close of the book (xx. 30, 31): “Many 
other things did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which 
are not written in this book; but these are written that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye may have life in His name.” St. John did not 
then, any more than the Synoptists, undertake to write a 
biography of Jesus, He was only guided to leave on record 
those portions of Christ’s history which were likely to win men 
to believe in Him as the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 
It has often been pointed out that the language of some parts 
of St. John’s Gospel has much reference to the heretical teach- 
ing which was current in the latter part of the first century. 
And this is true, but it would be a mistake to suppose that St. 
John wrote this, his view of Christ’s life, with the purpose of 
refuting such heresies. The heretics denied that Jesus was 
the Christ, that He was the Son of God. Any life of Him, 
therefore, which kept these truths constantly in view, would 
be sure, not only to seem, but to be, a refutation of such errors, 
and the language of the Apostle may no doubt in some parts 
have taken a form which the currency of heretical doctrines 
in his day would necessarily cause the true teaching to assume. 
Nor should we be right in saying that St. John wrote to 
supplement the records of the other Evangelists. He does 
relate much which is by them omitted, but it is done because 
those parts of the Lord’s history seemed most suited for his 
purpose, to lead men to faith in Christ, and so to eternal life, 
and not because they had not found place elsewhere. 

The plan of St. John’s Gospel is very clear. In the prologue 
(chap. i. 1—18) the Apostle speaks of the Word: first, in His 
own nature from eternity ; next, how He was revealed to and 
rejected by men; and then, how, by His incarnation, the in- 
visible God was made known through the Son. 

After this, from i. 19 to xii. 50, the Gospel is occupied with 
those words and actions by which Jesus revealed Himself 
generally among men as the Son of God. In these chapters 
the writer has shown, on each advance in Christ’s revelation, 
how some believed on Him, but also how the unbelief of men 
arrayed itself ever more and more in opposition to the teaching 
of Jesus concerning His divine nature. 

At the outset of this section (i. r5——ii. 11) we are told how 
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the Baptist repeatedly bare witness to Jesus as the Son of God, 
whom the Holy Ghost had made known to him when He came 
to be baptized; how those who first followed the Lord followed 
Him because they looked on Him as the promised Messiah ; 
and how by His beginning of miracles He manifested forth His 
glory in such wise that His disciples believed on Him. 

This is followed (ii. 12—-25) by the story of some of the 
deeds and words of Jesus among His own people, to whom He 
first came ; and who, with Jewish prejudice, and the desire to 
walk by sight, and not by faith, asked for some sign after their 
own hearts; and even when they, in some degree, followed 
Him, were so unstable in their belief, that Christ could put no 
trust in their adherence. The conversation with Nicodemus 
(iii.) shows how He had to break down the Jewish notions con- 
cerning the earthly manifestation of the kingdom of God, and 
to lead His hearers, by paths utterly unknown even to “a 
master in Israel,” to a knowledge that the kingdom was to be 
spiritual. And with this light Jesus also gives some hints of 
those heavenly things which were even still less appreciated by 
Nicodemus and his fellows. The Jewish mind was engrossed 
with externals, pictured to us by the Evangelist in his account 
of their disputings concerning the purifying of John’s baptism ; 
and though the Baptist once more testifies to such disputants 
that Christ is the Son of God, into whose hand the Father hath 
given all things, the nation will not be aroused to the need of a 
spiritual regeneration. 

Christ next (iv.) goes to the Samaritans, and to them explains 
more clearly than He could to Israel that the true worship is 
a worship, not at Jerusalem, or on Gerizim, but in the living 
temples of the heart. He then passes on to Galilee, and by 
His second miracle manifests Himself to be the Lord of life. 

In the next chapters (v—xi.) St. John has placed Christ 
before men as being truly the Son of God, because He is the 
source of life and light, and that both in word and work His 
attitude toward men is that of love. First, by the cure of the 
cripple at the Pool of Bethesda, and by the discourse which 
follows it, Jesus is presented as the source of eternal life, and as 
Him unto whom the Scriptures bear testimony. In like manner, 
by the feeding of the five thousand (vi.) His act proclaims what 
His words soon express, “I am the Bread of life.’ While on 
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the great day of the feast, His visit unto which is next described, 
the same lesson is heard once more, when He cries, “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink ;” and that the figures 
under which His teaching was thus conveyed might not fail to 
be appreciated, in the next chapter (viii.) He makes it clear 
what the bread of life and water of life signifies, by the expo- 
sition, “ Ifaany man keep My sayings, he shall never see death.” 
And as of life, so of light does St. John (ix.) show Christ to be 
the source. He tells us of the cure by Jesus of the blind man, 
whose affliction was sent that the works of God might be made 
manifest in him; and, by the colloquy which followed, gives to 
the outward work of power its inward significance in the Lord’s 
own words: “For judgment I am come into this world, that 
they which see not might see, and that they which see might 
be made blind.” 

Christ’s discourses of Himself (x.) as the Door by which men 
may enter into life, and as the Good Shepherd, who giveth 
his life for the sheep, complete the teaching concerning the 
character of Jesus; but this lesson of His perfect love the 
Evangelist has pointed most strongly by the narrative of the 
raising of Lazarus (xi.), which tells us in act, as well as in word, 
how “Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus;” and 
where the Lord’s affectionate solicitude for the desolate sisters, 
and His sympathy with human sorrow, makes even the Jews 
confess, “Behold, how He loved him.” 

Through all this narrative St. John never fails to record 
that the teaching of Jesus was diversely received; but, as if to 
emphasize this still more, he gives, in the chapter (xii.) which 
follows, special examples of this varied reception. First he 
shows us Mary anointing the feet of Him who had set before 
her “the better part;” then the priests in consultation, anxious 
to kill not only Jesus, but Lazarus also. Then we hear the 
enthusiastic hosannas of the crowd as He rides into Jerusalem, 
while the Pharisees murmur that “the world is gone after Him.” 
We see Greeks coming that they may look on Him, and, as He 
speaks to the crowd around, in astonishment inquiring what is 
meant by the lifting up of the Son of man. And on the whole 
survey the Evangelist pronounces, “ They believed not in Him; 
their hearts were hardened; they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God ;” and closes with the saying of Jesus, 
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“The word which I have spoken, the same, in the last day, 
shall judge him that rejecteth Me.” “I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world.” 

From xiii. I—xx. 29 the Gospel deals with Christ’s revela- 
tion of Himself to His more immediate followers, first by His 
discourses preparing them for what awaited them at the hands 
of unbelievers, and also revealing to them the source of power 
which should aid them in their work when He was no more 
with them ; then by His death and resurrection winning at last 
the doubting Thomas to cry with a faith as complete as that 
of the rest, “My Lord and my God.” 

The discourses in this section extend over five chapters 
(xiii—xvii.), and are introduced by that great act of humility, 
the washing of the feet of the disciples, even of him whom 
Christ knew was to be His betrayer, that He might enforce 
the lesson, “Love one another, as I have loved you.” The 
words of the Lord are all words of comfort, pointing onward 
to hopes of -heaven, and promising an answer to prayer on 
earth. But still larger are the promises which relate to the 
mission of the Comforter, and to the close union which shall 
be maintained between Christ and His faithful followers. They 
may sorrow because He is gone, but their sorrow shall be 
turned into joy by the hope of His return. In the last of these 
chapters (xvii.) is the solemn prayer of Jesus to the Father, 
first for Himself, then for the disciples, afterwards for those 
who should believe through their preaching ; and it closes with 
the words which St. John, above the rest of the twelve, would 
be disposed to dwell on, “That the love wherewith Thou hast 
loved Me may be in them, and I in them.” 

Then is given (xviii. xix.) the story of the passion, the same 
with, yet differing from, the narrative of the’ Synoptists, 
followed (xx.) by the resurrection, and the three appearances 
of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, to the ten Apostles, and then again 
to them after.seven days, when Thomas was in their company. 
After this, St. John (xx. 30, 31) tells us of the purpose which 
his Gospel has in view, and afterwards (xxi.), as a conclusion, 
relates how Christ showed himself to the seven by the Sea of 
Galilee, where He gave His commission to St. Peter, and fore- 
told how that Apostle would glorify God by his death. Then, 
after a brief notice of a question concerning himself, asked of 
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Christ by St. Peter, the answer to which was misunderstood, he 
concludes with a repetition of the statement that there was 
abundance of material at hand from which to draw, had his 
object been to record concerning Jesus all that could be written. 

In comparing St. John’s Gospel with the other three, we feel 
at once what is meant by those who have spoken of it as “the 
Gospel of the Holy Spirit.” The simple elementary teaching 
of the earlier Evangelists has, at the time when St. John writes, 
been developed by the Spirit’s agency in the growing church 
of Christ, and made clear in its application to the hearts of 
men. The Synoptists generally relate Christ’s actions as nar- 
rators of a history which they leave to have its effect on the 
hearers, without further comment. St. John, on the contrary, 
nearly always ranges after his narratives of what Jesus did 
some account of the teaching with which the Master supple- 
mented His works, and also a notice of the way in which that 
teaching moved both friends and foes. The writer is looking 
back over the space which intervenes between the life of Christ 
and his own composition, and by the Spirit’s light can read the 
meaning of much which in the early days of Christian preaching 
could be rather felt than spoken. 

But though there be in St. John’s Gospel this wider and 
deeper view of the significance of all that Christ did, we see 
that the circumstances of that life, whose meaning St. John has 
grown to grasp more fully, were the same as are related in the 
earlier writings. He knows, like the other three, of the Baptist 
and‘his work (i. 19), and that Christ was baptized by him (i. 32); 
he knows of the twelve (vi. 67), though he gives no list of 
them, and knows, too, of the prominent place occupied among 
them by St. Peter (i. 40); he knows of the home at Nazareth 
(i. 46), of the dwelling in Capernaum (ii. 12), of the mother 
and the brethren (vi. 42, vii. 3, etc.), of Martha and Mary 
(xi. 1, 2), and of the ministering women (xix. 25) who often 
accompanied Jesus, and were present at the crucifixion. His 
mention of these matters is all by implication, but shows that 
St. John, though choosing often different materials, and using 
them in a different way, is still writing of the same life-history. 

All the four Gospels are mere fragments of what could have 
been written of our Lord’s life, hence the possibility of such 
difference as there is between St. John’s Gospel and the others 
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Hence, too, we can understand how from the Synoptists we 
might go away with the thought that Jesus went up but once 
to Jerusalem, while from St. John we learn that such a visit 
was made at the commencement of His ministry, as well as 
at its close, and that there was at least one intervening visit 
also. Yet here and there the Synoptists let fall hints that 
they were aware of more numerous visits. “ How often would 
I have gathered thy children” (Luke xiii. 34) cannot but imply 
that the Lord had more than once before been at Jerusalem, 
and laboured to win a hearing, though in vain. So, too, 
St. Mark (i. 14) indicates that the scene of labour was not 
always Galilee, when he says, “Now after that John was 
delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of 
God.” It is nowhere said in the first three Gospels that the 
ministry of Jesus lasted but one year, and we can find many 
gaps in all the narratives which give room enough for all the 
events recorded by St. John. 

It has also been said that the Synoptists set forth Christ as 
a great reformer, who went about rebuking His countrymen 
for their hypocritical regard for outward forms, and for their 
want of all spiritual religion, and so provoked their hatred ; 
while St. John pictures the same result as arising because He 
represented Himself as the Son of God. But we have only to 
remember that it is written in the Synoptists that (Matt. x. 1) 
He gave His disciples power to work miracles; how He said 
(Matt. xi. 27), “All things are delivered unto Me of My 
Father ;” how His life was to be (Matt. xx. 28) “a ransom for 
many ;” how (Mark ii. 5) He said, “Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee ;” how (Luke xxiv. 49) He declares that He will send 
the promise of His Father upon the disciples; and we see 
that in the first three Gospels, as well as in the fourth, Jesus 
claims by act and word to be the very Son of God sent forth 
to redeem the world, and appointed hereafter to be the Judge 
of quick and dead. 

The connection of St. John’s Gospel with the Apocalypse 
may better be noticed in full when we speak of the latter 
book. It may, however, here be stated, that the position of 
that book among the New Testament writings lies between 
the Synoptists and the fourth Gospel. It is later than the 
earlier Gospels, for in it we see in activity those forms of error 
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against which St. Paul speaks so strongly in some of his later 
Epistles. We see the evil work of Judaizers (ii. 2, 9, etc.), of 
the deniers of the faith (ii. 13), and of those “whose glory is 
in their shame, who mind earthly things” (ii. 14). We see also 
the Church in stern conflict with idolatry (ii. 20), But all is 
dealt with in the language and under the figure of the older 
covenant, and even the glorious triumph of Christ and His 
cause is described as the coming down from heaven of a New 
Jerusalem. For in the Apocalypse the “coming” of Christ 
was expected ; the visitation of God had not yet fallen upon 
the Holy City. How different from this is the tone of the 
Gospel of St. John will be seen at once. There the changes 
that shall be wrought through Christ’s religion are changes in 
the heart of man, and no earthly reign of the Saviour is con- 
templated. He is a King indeed, but at the right hand of 
the Father. Nor is there any thought of the renewal of the 
Jewish ritual. It is nowhere seen but to be discarded as a 
worn-out garment. But most of all does the Gospel advance 
beyond the Apocalypse in its revelation of God’s love in 
Christ, and in His work in the souls of men through the Holy 
Ghost, in the prominence given to the Redeemer rather than 
to the Judge. 

The close connection between the Gospel of St. John and 
the first Epistle cannot be overlooked. They are from the 
same hand, and it is not easy to decide which was written 
first. It has been well pointed out that there is a distinction 
between them in this, that while in the Gospel the writer 
endeavours to prove, from the discourses and actions of Jesus, 
that He was the Son of God, the contrary is the aim of the 
Epistle. There the writer attacks those errors which deny 
that the Son of God was the man Jesus Christ. The Gospel 
is didactic, meant to teach men all that the Apostle had learnt 
from life with the Master: the Epistle is controversial, and 
combats some of the earliest false doctrines that prevailed in 
the Christian Church. 

With respect to the date of St. John’s Gospel, we find it 
mentioned in the Muratorian fragment on the Canon (A.D. 170), 
and its language is quoted by Justin Martyr some twenty years 
earlier than that date. It was also well known to Irenzus, 
the pupil of Polycarp, who was the friend of St.John, St, John 
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appears to have lived on to the very close of the first century. 
From what has been said of the resemblance between the first 
Epistle and the Gospel, it is not improbable that the Gospel 
(which had been given out by oral teaching for many years 
before it was published in writing), may have been composed 
some years before the Apostle’s death, and at a later date the 
last chapter added by him to make it more complete. It was 
widely known as St. John’s work soon after the close of the 
second century, at a time when many could have testified to 
the falsity of such an ascription, had it not been supported by 
indisputable evidence. This early acceptance of the Gospel 
entirely overthrows the arguments of those who would assign 
to the work a date of about A.D. 165. Such a general accept- 
ance as it had by that date received, makes it manifest that 
it must have been some time in circulation, and so must have 
been first set forth when many could have disproved its claim, 
had it not been truly what (though the writer veils his name, 
and only gives to himself the tender appellation of the “ dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved”) the book claims to be, “the Gospel 
according to St. John.” 


Adam's Aand; or, the Gatent of the 
duosate Oreation, 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH HENRY BARKER, M.A., HEREFORD. 
(Continued from page 237.) 
WE now proceed to the geological argument. Modern re- 
searches give abundant reason to conclude that at a period 
comparatively recent, yet anterior to the human epoch, the 
northern portion of our eastern hemisphere was subjected again 
and again to climatal conditions of great severity, during what 
is called the Glacial Era, or Great Ice Age. Much diversity of 
opinion prevails as to the physical causes of this excessive refri- 
geration, and of the higher mean temperature which succeeded 
it. Nor is it yet ascertained how far eastward this glacial 
condition extended. But as it is said that some Russian and 
German geologists are now exploring parts of Western Asia, 
more definite information may ere long be expected upon this 
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point. I have been informed, however, by Sir Joseph Hooker, 
that traces of glacial action have been found upon Mount 
Ararat, and also upon the Lebanon. Nor is it improbable that 
the ice-cliffs or mud-banks in which the Siberian mammoth was 
found imbedded in 1804, may be a lingering relic of that 
period of congelation. The last of these cold periods appears 
to have been one of extreme severity, and was succeeded by 
one of much higher temperature, and of great floods from the 
melting ice. These waters submerged large areas of low lands, 
and left great quantities of gravel, sand, and erratic blocks 
scattered over the sea-bottoms, which were subsequently ele- 
vated, and desiccated, and now form the wide plains of central 
Europe (see Geikie’s “Great Ice Age,’ ch. xlii.). May we not 
then conjecture that during this glacial epoch the mountains of 
Palestine, Syria, Armenia, Turkestan, and Persia were encased in 
ice, while the great plain which they encompass was beneath the 
waters of the ocean, and formed an extensive sea, of which the 
Persian Gulf is the last remains? At the close of the glacial 
epoch in those parts these waters may well be conceived of as 
covered by a dense mist, so deep as wholly to shut out all light 
—the state referred to in Gen. i. 2—-while the surrounding hills 
and mountains would constitute the ‘earth which was desolate 
and void of life’ The waters being fluid, and not frozen, 
implies the previous advent of the warmer period referred to, 
Then followed an elevation of the bed of this gulf, and the 
retreat of the waters to lower levels on all sides, the recession 
being chiefly, perhaps, towards the south-east, as indicated by 
the physical geography of the country. That great rivers were 
left, as the drainage of the upraised land, is expressly stated in 
Gen. ii. In some part of this region, then, Man had his begin- 
ning. But there is nothing to show that it was in the ‘ garden 
of Eden ;’ all we are told is, that he was placed there after he 
was formed. The little that is known of the geology of this 
great plain favours the hypothesis here adopted. It is delineated 
in Marcou and Ziegler’s map as chiefly consisting of Quaternary 
deposits ; and while its western side abounds in sandy deserts, 
as if it were an ancient sea-bottom, its eastern border consists of 
Tertiary strata. The mountainous region to the north-west 
abounds in metamorphic and volcanic rocks, and the whole 
country has, up to modern times, been the theatre of frequent 
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subterranean movements. The peak of Ararat itself is said to 
be an extinct volcano. 

The uplifting of one portion of the solid crust of the globe 
would probably be contemporaneous with depression in some 
region not far distant from it. And it is therefore not irre- 
levant to point to a remarkable instance of such a phenomenon 
onthe western border of the region now under our considera- 
tion. It is well known that the whole valley of the Jordanisa | 
deep depression below the general level, which attains, in the 
Dead Sea, a maximum of no less than 1,300 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. Sir Andrew Ramsay is of opinion 
that this depression occurred /ater than the Miocene (or middle 
Tertiary) period. It may therefore have taken place as recently 
as the Quaternary or post-glacial epoch, to which I have supposed 
the elevation of land, recorded in Gen. i. 9, to belong. 

In explanation of the physical causes of such changes of 
level in different parts of the earth’s crust, which have mani- 
festly been frequent, Geology frames her hypotheses and draws 
inferences, more or less probable ; but there is one cause under- 
lying all others,—the will and power of the Deity: and it isto 
this that the inspired writer thus directs our view, “ God said 
Let the dry land appear; and it was so.” 

If it be asked, What was the extent of the region you call 
*Adam’s land’? I reply, that nothing more definite can be 
suggested on this point, than that it was the area (whatever 
were its boundaries) which at that time became ‘dry land, — 
probably the greater part of the plain now watered by the 
Hiddekel, or Tigris, and the Euphrates. Into the much-debated 
question of the situation of Eden I do not propose to enter. 
I will only observe, that as it is definitely associated with the 
two above-named rivers, and as it is said (chap. ii. 14) to have 
been ‘eastward’ (which seems to mean that it lay eastward in 
reference to the place where Moses was when he wrote the 
history, whether Egypt, Midian, or the Wilderness), the site 
advocated by Huet seems to me the nearest to the truth ; that 
is, about the confluence of these two rivers, and between it and 
the Persian Gulf. It must, however, be remembered that as 
this region must have been the scene of the great physical 
changes which took place less than two thousand years later, 
when the area then inhabited by the posterity of Adam was 
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overwhelmed once more with water, considerable alterations may 
have then occurred in the watershed and the drainage of the 
country affected by it, especially with respect to the course of 
the two principal streams which traversed this great plain. 

I have previously alluded in general terms to the advantage 
offered by this limited hypothesis, in disentangling the Scrip- 
ture record from the difficulties raised by Geology—especially 
with reference to the vast duration of time during which living 
creatures had lived and died and been entombed in an almost 
endless succession of strata of every kind. Much laudable 
ingenuity has been displayed in the endeavour to reconcile the 
natural with the Mosaic record, by collating the successive 
processes narrated in Gen. 1. with the azoic, palezozoic (including 
the carboniferous), and neozoic ages of geology, but it appears 
to me with somewhat indifferent success. According, however, 
to the view here advocated, all these vicissitudes in the ancient 
history of our globe were anterior to the genesis recorded by 
Moses; though some of the later processes recognized by geology 
may even have been going on elsewhere at the very time of the 
formation of ‘Adam’s land.’ 

Although this conjecture is by no means to be regarded as 
an essential part of our hypothesis, yet until it has been demon- 
strated that a temperature sufficiently low to annihilate all 
animal and vegetable life actually prevailed over every part of 
the torrid zone at one and the same period, we may fairly 
suppose that what, from their organic remains, we reckon as 
Tertiary strata, may have been in the course of formation in 
one latitude, while Quaternary deposits were being formed in a 
higher latitude. It appears very questionable whether strata 
recognized by their fossils alone as of a certain geological era, 
in widely separated localities, are necessarily entitled to be 
called coeval as to the time of their deposition. 

But a few words may here be added with reference to a modern 
scientific theory, widely accepted nowadays, which has also 
been regarded as contravening the Mosaic record, viz., the law of 
Continuity, as applied to the succession of animal life. Such a 
law should not be based merely upon @ priori reasoning (for it is 
impossible to claim for it any abstract necessity), but upon the 
induction of an unbroken chain of facts well authenticated. If, 
however, geology proves anything, it shows that the sequence of 
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animal life has only been continuous in any one region of the 
earth for certain limited periods, and that nothing but successive 
creations of new genera and species can explain its phenomena. 
It is allowed on all hands, that the geological side is the weakest 
part of the theory of evolution. Even supposing the law of 
continuity to hold good with regard to the transition from the 
Tertiary epoch to the present era, in other parts of the world, 

(no interruption of continuity having occurred, for instance, in 
Britain or in America,) this fact, if it be one, does not prove 
that such a break.did not take place elsewhere ; for example, 
in the Mesopotamian region. Our hypothesis, therefore, which 
regards the work of the fifth and sixth days of Moses as a 
replenishment of that limited region with living beings, steers 
clear of any collision with the supposed rock of continuity. 
Whatever this doctrine may mean, and whatever phenomena it 
may embrace, it is palpably absurd to claim for it, as some do, 
a universality almost equal to that of gravitation. 

' Even should it hereafter be shown that Tertiary or post- 
tertiary strata underlying ‘ Adam’s land’ contain fossils of the 
same species as now exist in the adjacent waters, it would not 
prove that the latter are the lineal descendants of the former, 
but only that, the climatal conditions being similar, similar 
species were again introduced after the ‘breach of continuity’ 
occasioned by the glacial period.* 

One important branch of our subject still remains to be 
considered—the rate at which the changes we have been 
reviewing took place, involving the well-worn question of the 


* The extensive investigations of the last two decades have brought to light so 
many indications of glacial action in widely separated regions of the globe, that many 
eminent scientists incline to the belief that at some part of the long period of extreme 
cold which preceded the present epoch, the whole surface of our planet was more or 
less implicated in it. Not alone in Europe down to the latitude of the Mediterranean, 
and in northern and western Asia, but in Africa, on the Atlas range, in North and 
South America, and in New Zealand, and even in central America, within eight 
degrees of the equator, such traces have been found in abundance ; so as amply to 
justify the expressions employed by the late emient naturalist, Professor Agassiz, in an 
address delivered at New York in 1873, “that in this great glacial period the ice 
covered the sea to such an extent, that it was a question whether any open water was 
elft even at the equator ; as it is a question now whether there is any open water at 
the pole.” (Reported in the Mew York Tribune, December, 1873.) 

Mr. G. Morris says of the ancient moraines Dr. Hooker and he met with in Mount 
Atlas, “that they tend to confirm the opinion entertained by many geologists, that the 
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‘days’ of Gen. i. Were they days of twenty-four hours each, 
or periods of great and indefinite duration, embracing millions 
of astronomical days and years? It is true that the Hebrew 
DY (yom) and English ‘day’ are sometimes used to signify a 
period of indefinite length, and that Moses, in Ps. xc, and 
Peter, in 2 Ep. ch. iii, declare that a thousand years are to the 
Lord but as one day. It is likewise true that an expression 
somewhat similar to those found in Gen. i, viz. evening- 
mornings, occurs in Dan. viii. 14, where it probably means 
prophetic days (years). But none of these instances are ana- 
logous to the words in question; for (1) neither the substitution 


refrigeration during the glacial period was almost universal.’’ According to Sir C: 
Lyell, the Sahara desert was under water in the glacial era. 

Dr. Page, in his “ Handbook of Geology,” remarks, ‘‘ When the glacial period had 
passed away, the land was re-elevated, and a new fauna and flora, suitable to the 
new conditions, were established in Europe.” 

In an address to the Victoria Institute, Mr A. Tyler shows that the glacial epoch 
was followed generally by what he denominates a pluvial period of excessive rainfall 
and great floods, combined with many depressions of the land and consequent sub- 
mergence. All these opinions are obviously in harmony with the hypothesis I am 
advocating with regard to one particular district. The conditions indicated in Gen. 
i. 2 are life-destroying cold, prevalence of extensive waters, and of darkening vapours ; 
and such is the state of things which modern science attributes with more or less 
confidence to many parts of the earth’s surface in the Pleistocene or Quaternary period. 

But further coincidences may be noticed. The geologist above quoted alludes to 
the probability of this excessive refrigeration of the surface having utterly destroyed 
all pre-existing animal and vegetal life, wherever it prevailed. And Mr. C. Darwin 
himself, alluding to this glacial era, admits (in ‘‘The Origin of Species”’), that “it is 
difficult to understand how the tropical flora could escape utter annihilation.” Nor 
is it more probable that the tropical fauna would survive the destructive ordeal. 

I need scarcely observe, that, while the theory of a new creation in a limited area 
is independent of the question whether the glacial epoch was partial or universal with 
respect to the surface of the globe, it harmonises equally well with either hypothesis. 
But since Geology can hardly hope to prove conclusively that there is evidence of an 
arctic temperature having been universal at any one time, the limited interpretation of 
the Mosaic record is still to be preferred. In reference to the introduction of the human 
race, I may quote the opinion of Professor Hughes (of Cambridge), who, in a paper 
read before the Victoria Institute, says that “the evidence for the antiquity of man has 
completely broken down in all cases where it has been attempted to assign him to a 
period more remote than the post-glacial river-gravels.” I need scarcely add that I 
regard the Darwinian hypothesis—that man is descended by natural propagation, in 
an indefinite succession of generations, from an anthropoid ape (!)—as a mere figment 
of the scientific imagination. Nor does it appear rash to predict that this evolutionary 
hypothesis is doomed ere long to come to grief upon the rock of paleeontology. 

[For many of the quotations contained in this note, I am indebted to a paper 
addressed by T. K. Collard, Esq., F.G.S., to the Victoria Institute.] 
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of one year, nor of a thousand years, for the word ‘day’ will 
satisfy the geological requirements of the ease ; and (2) the 
reference to the six days, in Exod. xx. and other places, as the 
reason for the institution of the Sabbath after six working-days, 
seems absolutely to demand the literal sense. 

I proceed then to recapitulate the six days’ work, and estimate 
the difficulty, if such there be, of this literal interpretation. 

No one can say that the changes which took place in the 
first two days and in the fourth—the partial admission of light, 
the formation of a firmament, or expanse of air between the 
upper and lower waters, or the complete dissolution of the 
cloudy canopy—required, even upon ordinary physical prin- 
ciples, more than twenty-four hours for their completion. But 
it is quite conceivable that the scientist would demur to the 
suggestion that ‘Adam’s land’ was raised from beneath the 
waters and clothed with vegetation within so limited a time. 
Such a local upheaval as we have supposed has been generally 
regarded as a s/ow process, though it would be difficult to show 
why it must be so. Can Geology assign, even approximately, 
the vate of elevation in the case of such changes in past epochs? 
I imagine not. And this leaves us quite at liberty to assign 
a very short period to the actual appearance of the land above 
the waters. Again, if the growth of vegetation upon it were so 
accelerated that a commencement was made, followed by avery 
rapid growth, within the time specified, this would seem suffi- 
ciently to justify the words used, that “the evetz brought forth” 
the plants mentioned. It is well known that even now the 
rate of vegetal development is sometimes extremely great : the 
rapidity of growth, therefore, which I am predicating on the 
third day, cannot properly be termed miraculous, to whatever 
extent the vegetation actually advanced in that time. So like- 
wise with respect to the creations of the fifth and sixth days. 
Let me remind the reader that the processes of ordinary nutri- 
tion and assimilation, by which animal development, both in 
land and water, is carried on in all its wondrous variety, 
are but the mode in which the Great Architect builds up those 
organisms. And if, for a special purpose, when He was intro- 
ducing new races of beings, He was pleased to accelerate these 
processes, and to bring the respective germs, to which He had 
given life, to an exceptionally early maturity, it might be 
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literally true that they were made in the apparently short space 
of twenty-four hours. Still there is nothing to prove that the 
several creatures attained their full maturity in the day they 
were created. They could rightly be pronounced good, not- 
withstanding they had yet to reach their full stature. 

One word may be added respecting the seventh day’s rest. 
In regard to the Creator, it can only mean that He ceased 
from the special work of creating certain new living things ; 
not that He then ceased working, or producing in endless suc- 
cession new individuals, in the method we know to have prevailed 
ever since. Man needs rest from labour, under the present con- 
ditions of his being ; and his Creator was pleased to adapt His 
own proceedings so as to be a pattern for His rational creatures. 
Beyond this we may not go, if we would avoid contradictions. 

The scheme of interpretation I have ventured to suggest 
may perhaps appear, to some minds, to derogate from the 
dignity and sublimity of a narrative which they have been 
accustomed to regard in a far more comprehensive aspect. But 
I cannot allow that it really does so. The six days’ work in 
Adam’s land may well be regarded as symbolical of many more 
extensive previous operations of the same Almighty Hand, but 
which, having no direct connection with man’s moral and spiritual 
instruction, are passed over sub silentio. The main subject of 
the Biblical record is the creation contemporaneous with the 
advent of the human family. In this view the limitations now 
advocated, as applicable alike to the place, and the time, and 
the subjects, of the Mosaic creation, may be fairly regarded as 
representing, on a small scale, what had taken place, under 
various conditions, in the vast ages indicated by the stony 
record of geology—a record written by the same Hand, not 
with paper and ink, but on the enduring tablets of the rocks. 

The great practical advantage, however, of the present hypo- 
thesis is, that, supposing it to be in the main accepted, it sets 
the Scripture record free from the uncertain and ever-varying 
conclusions of theoretical science. Let Geology do its best (and 
it is a noble work) in unravelling the past history of our globe: 
it will but confirm the truth of the written Word of its Maker, 
and add fresh gems to His crown, who is “the blessed and 
only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 
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Parochial Orgamzution. 


BY THE REV. HENRY SEELEY, INCUMBENT OF ST. PHILIP'S, 
CAMBERWELL. 


THE consideration of the best methods of parochial organiza- 
tion is forced upon the clergy of large parishes, by the fact that 
their ministry is measured in some sense by what is called the 
parochial system. When our populations are numbered by 
thousands, it is clear that we can never make the Church’s 
work generally felt, or the Church’s voice heard, except by some 
kind of method throughout the machinery we have at command. 
There are many advantages and many dangers in the present 
modes of working a parish, some of which I want to point out. 
The chief need ina parish often seems to be that all existing 
machinery should be consolidated, and utilized to the best 
advantage. We want to prevent the immense waste of power 
that is too common. It may be questioned whether there is 
any better way of doing this than by the formation of a central 
society, to include collectively, and also representatively, all 
other parochial agencies. There appears at first sight an 
anomaly in this idea, when the existence and nature of the 
Church itself are borne in mind. But this central society might 
eventually (in theory at least) become almost co-extensive with 
the Church. Here the plan becomes fraught with perplexities 
and dangers—theoretical and practical. But let me sketch the 
outline, and fill in some of the details of such an association. 
The society may be called “The Church Workers’ Union,” 
and should include as e2-officio members all who are engaged in 
any office or work connected with the parish. It is, however, 
thought well that those under fifteen should not be admitted 
unless they are confirmed, but should perhaps have a juvenile 
branch for themselves, It should be distinctly understood that 
this Society is essentially different from what is now under- 
stood by the term “guild,” and must not be supposed to be 
the same thing under another name. Members are invited to 
pay a small contribution, say one shilling annually; but it should 
be explained that their work, and not their subscription, con- 
stitutes membership. The object of the society should be pri- 
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marily to encourage workers for Christ, and to bind Christian 
people more closely together. It is next provided that non- 
workers may join on condition of a larger subscription. They 
should be in every case habitual worshippers at the parish 
church. A roll-book and certificate of membership are necessary. 
The society must keep itself out of debt, and any surplus funds 
should be expended on Church work in the district. 

Such a society is started by enrolling all the Church work- 
ers and officers as a matter of course. The rules are handed 
round at the inaugural meeting, at which the whole matter is 
explained. As the workers are not obliged to pay, and as 
they are pledged to nothing, it is found that no objection 
is raised to this summary enrolment. Just to give a more 
complete idea of the nature of membership, I should state that 
the Church Workers’ Union would include as members the 
clergy, churchwardens, sidesmen, organist, choir, church servants 
(not excepting the bell-ringer and organ-blower), Sunday-school 
superintendents and teachers, district visitors, the managers of 
mothers’ meetings, Dorcas societies, flower shows, and provident 
funds, missionary and other collectors, Bible-women, and all 
treasurers, secretaries, and other officers and workers that there 
may happen to be—every member of every parochial com- 
mittee being reckoned. 

The enrolment of non-workers in the Church Workers’ Union 
as subscribing members seems to be a wise provision. Some 
are thus induced to become active helpers eventually. There 
are, moreover, many who are always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, whom it is impossible for many reasons to recognize 
officially as stated Church workers. This gives the opportunity 
of welcoming them to the general body, and by bringing them 
into contact with others to spread a feeling of sympathy and 
union. The clergy are tempted too much to ignore home life 
and home duties. George Herbert reminds us that,the domestic 
servant may be doing her duty as much for Christ as if she 
were more prominently and evidently doing what is called 
Christian work :— 


‘* Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Many a mother is tempted to neglect her own children in 
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attending to the wants of the poor, because she hears of the 
need of district visitors, and gets an impression (although she 
has a large amount of district visiting and Sunday-school 
teaching under her own roof) that ¢Zat cannot possibly be 
Church work. Let those who do not thus neglect home duties 
have the opportunity of meeting with those who are in reality 
their fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God. Let all reason- 
able breadth be given to such a society for such reasons and 
others. 

The Church Workers’ Union needs a committee, though com- 
mittees are not always so useful as might be expected. But in 
this case there is wanted a small body of representatives, all of 
whom should be communicants. As far as possible, this com- 
mittee should include the leading member of each parochial 
society, with clergy, churchwardens, treasurer, and secretary as 
ex-officio members. This at once greatly simplifies the organiza- 
tion, and increases the interest felt by the general body. Asa 
periodical means of bringing the society together, there might 
be lectures on biblical literature and other topics, with occasional 
entertainments of a more social kind. To these non-members 
and children could be admitted on a small payment. 

An important feature of the scheme is that it gives oppor- 
tunity at some of its ordinary meetings for concise speeches 
on different branches of the Church’s work by representative 
speakers. The churchwardens can speak of Church finance, 
the secretary of the district visiting society and the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school can report progress ; and many 
matters of business can be briefly arranged at such meetings, 
better than on any other occasion. Time can then be given 
for any of the workers to speak of any branch of the work. 

When such a society has been once formed, nothing is easier 
than to attach any new parochial agency to this centre ; and 
there is an obvious advantage in having a great organization 
ready to hand when new plans are proposed, or new or special 
duties have to be taken up. After a confirmation, it will be 
found beneficial to have in existence a union which the young 
Christians may be invited to join; and thus, perhaps, they will be 
preserved from falling into indifference or neglect of Church ordi- 
nances. They can often thus be gradually led to become workers. 

The very phrase, “Church workers,’ has been objected to, as 
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misleading in many instances, especially when used in so broad 
a sense. Church work, as described in the New Testament, is 
mainly of a sfzvitwal nature, though much is also said about the 
serving of tables and ‘the administration of relief. The case was 
peculiar at that time in these matters, as the relief was confined 
to the poor saints. 

We have reason to fear that in our days we forget that 
all Church work should have directly, or, at least, indirectly, a 
religious aim. There is also a danger of deceiving useful men 
by making them think themselves Christians, merely because 
in various secular and other ways (for instance, bazaars and 
the treasurership of funds) they can be, and are, very helpful. 

It is difficult indeed to say what is Church work, and who 
are Church workers. Surely, the doorkeepers in the house of 
our God are Church workers. They are often the hardest to 
reach spiritually, because their contact with holy things makes 
them apt to become too familiar with them. Anything, there- 
fore, that may tend to become a softening influence on our 
vergers, pew-openers, and other Church servants should be wel- 
comed. That they are workers for Christ, and are recognized 
as such, is often a new and helpful idea to them. Then we have 
various societies in many churches that are chiefly secular. Is 
it right to call the managers of a flower show and the committees 
of mutual improvement societies and cricket and swimming 
clubs Church workers? If not, is it right to have such societies 
in connection with a church, and where is the line to be drawn? 
Is it spiritually degrading the one, and falsely dignifying the 
other, to class together the Sunday-school teacher and the 
organist? If this is thought to be the case, I ask on what 
sound principle? Some have objected to reckoning stipendiary 
officers with volunteers ; but the day-school master is surely as 
truly a Church worker as the district visitor; and the minister 
himself is paid. 

The worst danger, in this part of the subject, is lest we should 
fatally mislead some who are not far from the kingdom of God. 
They take an active interest in some society, perhaps almost 
secular; and although they know nothing of the new-birth, and 
consequently have no part in the Holy Communion, they receive 
the welcome and smile of the Church authorities, and perhaps 
mistake their sitting at the wedding-feast, unprepared and un- 
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welcome, for the true state, which alone the King can recognize 
when He comes. 

Some of the manifest advantages of such a union as we have 
been considering are now to be pointed out. 

The curates of a parish, being ex-officio vice-presidents, at 
once assume their right place at the head of parochial affairs, 
next to the incumbent, and before the churchwardens. 

The secretary of the society becomes, from his peculiar grasp 
of the external parts of the machinery, a sort of general secretary 
to the clergy; and if the right man in the right place, is thus 
a most useful officer. 

The society provides suitable occasions for periodical meetings 
of the congregation, without the need of special trouble in adver- 
tising and arranging. Much waste of time in getting up special 
meetings is thus avoided. These meetings offer a convenient 
time for the commencement or explanation of any special work. 
Perhaps, for example, a collection is needed. Members can be 
easily asked at a Church workers’ meeting to take collecting 
cards or boxes. 

Such a general society may check the undue multiplication 
of societies and meetings. If there is a peal of bells, and it is 
thought unnecessary or undesirable to have a ringers’ society, 
the men will have their recognition and opportunity for meeting 
in connection with the Church Workers’ Union. Many matters 
being mentioned at once in such gatherings, by secretaries of 
different institutions, many separate meetings would often be 
avoided. It is a great thing not to overdoa parish with meetings, 
but to utilize to the full those that are found useful. 

I think this association of workers tends to prevent cliques, 
while some of the more noisy, but less useful, workers find their 
level among the numbers that are gathered together. Many 
clergymen have no idea how many workers they have, because, 
for want of a society to include all, they have never counted the 
various classes together. It is also a great advantage to bring 
district visitors and Sunday-school teachers and other workers 
into contact, who might otherwise perhaps rarely meet. The 
Sunday-school teachers in many parishes receive but small re- 
cognition, especially if there is a day-school in some measure 
to eclipse their work. No organization is more calculated to be 
useful than a well-worked Sunday-school. 
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There would generally be an annual service for the Church 
Workers’ Union. This might be the chief parochial gathering 
of the year, and is much better than a dedication festival. 

The need of a church meeting other than a vestry and more 
practical than a church council is frequently felt. Here, then, 
we have a complete apparatus capable of indefinite extension 
in the Church Workers’ Union. The society gets rid of the 
old exclusive clerical idea, and devolves much of the responsi- 
bility upon the laity. This is the secret of the success of 
many dissenting chapels, in that they provide work for all, and 
organize their operations. 

Where there is a second church or mission chapel, the society 
tends to produce unity of effort in the work of both centres, 
and gives a common dignity to all the workers, and brings 
them together for mutual intercourse and prayer. It is an 
important question whether this association of agencies really 
increases the actual labour of working the machinery of a parish. 
It is without doubt that it often facilitates the working, and 
saves much incidental expense—in printing, for instance. If 
managed judiciously, I fancy the machinery may in this way be 
simplified and rendered less cumbersome, thereby reducing the 
- burden of the oversight of so many unconnected works. 

The Church Workers’ Union will probably bring out much of 
the latent energy and vitality of a parish, that would else remain 
dormant, or for want of opportunity unobserved. And it pro- 
vides for the constant recognition of all classes, ages, and 
circumstances. 

It may possibly be said that I have not really treated of 
my subject, Parochial Organization, and that other things were 
expected, as the division of a parish into districts for visiting, the 
methods of multiplying Bible-classes, the systematic management 
of schools, etc. But what has been said indicates, I believe, a 
ready way of providing indirectly for these varied needs. It 
is the classifying and marshalling the workers with a view to 
the improvement and extension of their work. Parochial 
organization is the organization of the living machinery in a 
parish. If this be carefully done, the workers may be placed 
under better discipline and training, while opportunities will be 
better watched for the commencement of new operations, and 
the occupation of new ground for work. It enables the clergy 
to discover which persons are most willing and most suitable 
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to help them. The members of the Church Workers’ Union 
at their meetings might have many things suggested to them 
belonging to the life and work of a church—for instance, 
open-air preaching, Bible-reading to the sick and aged, the 
encouragement of the poor by seeing to their comfort in church, 
the formation of voluntary night-schools, of devotional meetings 
and social Bible-readings—while the ordination of suitable men 
to the ministry should be put forward where possible as a 
subject for consideration in each congregation. 

The title of this paper, Parochial Organization, was chosen 
because Church organization might have seemed to include the 
work of a diocese. There are differences of opinion as to the 
utility of diocesan lay helpers’ associations, and as to the help- 
fulness of diocesan societies in the working of a parish. There 
is reason sometimes to fear a fictitious and needless use of 
episcopal sanction of individual effort. 

The idea I formed was that for our present purpose the 
Christians worshipping in a parish in connection with one chief 
house of prayer, and under the general oversight of one minister, 
with his helpers, form a Church—the Church of God, in connec- 
tion with St. Mary’s or St. Simon’s, in such a place. Our cities 
are too large, even our rural deaneries are too extensive, to admit, 
except in a very general way, of the use of the term church in 
such a sense to more than one congregation. We have, I con- 
ceive, to combine the congregational system with the parochial 
in our efforts to realize St. Paul’s teaching on the many members 
with their many offices. The members of such a church may 
be looked upon as living under one roof, in one family. The 
workers are a kind of business firm under the clergy as managers. 
Each worker will have his own department, and if the parish 
be large, and the machinery have many parts, it will be im- 
possible, as well as unnecessary, for the clergy to be acquainted 
with all that is done in their name. It is worth anything to 
spread the sense of responsibility. Why should a clergyman, 
who is ordained to the ministry of the Word, and to give 
himself to prayer, become secretary and treasurer of innu- 
merable societies? In attempting a monopoly of work, Moses 
was told by Jethro, “The thing that thou doest is not good.” 
And the Apostles, fearing that they might be unduly 
burdened with work not belonging to their office, “said ie 
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is not reason that we should leave the Word of God and serve 
tables.” 

I have not forgotten that there must be sfrituality in all our 
work, even the most secular; there must be that important 
part which belongs to the /ear?, for “the engine may be perfect 
in construction, but it will be motionless without fire.” May 
Christ Himself so animate us by His Holy Spirit, that we may 
never have His words applied to us, “I know thy works, that 
thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” 

There are many causes conspiring to overload the clergy 
with what is called Church work. Too much of the modern 
activity exists at the expense of study and prayer, and the 
highest forms of ministerial labour and spiritual usefulness. 
One is sometimes tempted to wonder whether Ze is not the 
most blessed and successful pastor, who has little so-called 
Church work, and only a few, though good and holy, parish 
helpers. Without any special organization, he has a well- 
conducted Sunday-school, with as many Bible-classes for differ- 
ent kinds of persons as can be successfully maintained, and 
prayer-meetings in which he is assisted by the spiritually- 
minded of his people. Unburdened and unfretted by external 
cares and multiform agencies, partaking too largely of the 
temporal and, I had almost said, worldly, he is pre-eminently a 
spiritual man, striving to carry out St. Paul’s injunction to 
Timothy, which seems so impossible to most of us, TavTa ped€eTa* 
év tovto.s tof. The pulpit is his throne ; the Lord’s table the 
gathering-place of his flock; the Bible is his treasure, whence 
he brings forth things new and old. 

Shall we then give up our modern ideas of elaborate parochial 
organization? Shall we prefer and strive to realize the pastoral 
character just indicated by way of contrast? Or shall we find 
a happy medium, and, however difficult it may seem, struggle 
to be mighty in the Scriptures, doing the work of an evangelist, 
making full proof of our ministry, and at the same time planning 
and systematizing our regiments of workers, as the best method 
of doing what also pertains to our office, “ruling and taking 
care of the Church of God”? This is a great question, upon 
which many are longing for advice and help. 
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Ghe Personal Sntluence of the Clergy. 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND ROBERT S. GREGG, D.D., BISHOP 
OF CORK, CLOYNE, AND ROSS. 


A Lecture delivered to the Members of the Church Homtletical 
Society, in the Chapter House of St. Paul's Cathedral, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 9th, 1882 ; General Robert Mac- 
lagan, R.E., in the chair. 


THE idea which I desire to present to the minds of those 
who may read these words is that each clergyman carries with 
him through life a power for the use of which he is responsible, 
different from talent, learning, or experience, yet connected with 
them, independent, in a great measure, of rank or ecclesiastical 
position, yet associated with them. This power arises out of the 
close connection which exists between man and man; it springs 
from the thousand ties, not to be severed by any effort of human 
will, which ever bind men together in life ; it is a power which 
a faithful clergyman may rightly cultivate, and may use for the 
glory of Christ. It is the power which one man, by being 
what he is, exercises over others. The measure of this influence 
is the faith of the personinfluenced. This faith may be founded 
on the knowledge of the existence of certain qualities, or it may 
be founded on the supposition of their existence. If the faith 
be founded on truth, the influence is likely to continue ; if the 
faith be based on imagination, the influence is likely to be 
suddenly overturned. 
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This faith may have reference to some particular qualities 
only, and the influence may not extend beyond the sphere of 
those qualities; for instance, a pupil may have faith in a teacher, 
because he believes that the teacher has knowledge of a par- 
ticular subject, and ability to teach, but he may be well aware 
that he is sorely deficient in other qualities which would greatly 
increase his influence if he possessed them. The influence 
which the teacher in that case exercises is simply an influence 
as having knowledge and ability. There are many conditions 
of life in which the power of men over men would be greatly 
weakened by such limitations ; for instance, a soldier may know 
that a general has knowledge and ability, but that is not 
enough, he must know also that he has the courage to lead in 
the hour of danger, because in this case, as in many another, 
action is required as well as knowledge. 

These two examples suggest some thoughts which I would 
desire now to offer to your consideration. A clergyman should 
be not only a teacher, but a leader. His influence will not be 
in the right direction, unless he be a teacher of truth ; it will be 
as nothing, unless it lead to action. There must be knowledge 
of what is to be taught, and the ability to teach what is known. 
There must be the courage to lead, based upon the simple 
desire by the grace of God to achieve victory, compelling men 
to follow, not by the power of fear, but by that constraint of 
love which is the moving power of the Gospel of Christ. 

If we look at what is passing around us every day, some 
men appear to be full of personal influence, while some 
appear to have little or none. Ifa number of men enter a 
room, the bodily presence of one seems to exercise influence, 
while others are unnoticed ; if men speak, the voice of one will 
soothe or persuade, while that of others will not even attract 
attention. This is but the lower form of personal influence, 
springing from some natural gift, and where it exists it may be 
used to augment the higher forms of influence. 

Every man has some influence. In fact, such is our nature, 
and so dependent are we on one another, that he cannot avoid 
having it. It is one of the great springs of movement in the 
world. How often do we see an elaborate organization a 
dead thing until the living man, by his personal influence, 
stirs some, draws some together, and sets all to work His 
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personal influence produces life and activity where death 
reigned before. 

All men then having this power, it may be used for low and 
personal ends, or it may be consecrated to high and holy objects. 
Is it not worth while then to inquire how this power may be 
maintained, and increased, and used for the furtherance of the 
Gospel of Christ ? As to its use, the Apostle St. Paul lays down 
for us a very simple rule when he writes to the Corinthian 
church, “ Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ.” 
He would have them follow him only so far as he followed 
Christ. If the disciple for one moment obscured the view of 
the Saviour, if he were to turn away the attention of the inquirer 
even in the very least degree from the Lord Himself, he would 
be doing harm, not good. 

This is the true rule for a clergyman in all his teaching and 
in all his work. No one knows better than the experienced 
and pious clergyman how constantly and quickly self intrudes 
into all his efforts, how continually he finds it necessary to dis- 
entangle the motives by which he thinks he is urged on, how 
constantly he must be on his guard against this old foe, self, 
who is ever rising up at unexpected times and in forbidden 
places. He must ever watch and pray lest anything he may 
do or say may cause one or another to rise up and say, “I am 
of Paul,” or “I am of Apollos ;” for thus the influence which, 
rightly used, might draw men to Christ becomes an agent for 
the furtherance of selfish purposes, or for the development of a 
spirit of party, which, while it is one of the most plausible coun- 
terfeits of true religion, is at the same time one of its deadliest 
foes. 

When an earnest clergyman enters on his work, he soon finds 
the necessity of dealing in close personal contact with indi- 
vidual souls, and as he is enabled to do so faithfully and with 
some measure of success, his personal influence with those to 
whom he has been made useful will be greatly extended; and 
herein lies a great danger to himself; for, of all the forms of 
power that attract human ambition, none is more subtle and 
dangerous in its sway than spiritual power, and this power in 
its dominion over individual souls has a great attraction to many 
minds, and is fraught with danger for him who secks to exer- 
cise it. How often in the history of the Church of God has 
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this subtle danger made its insidious advances, and men have 
forgotten the limit which the Apostle set: “Be ye therefore fol- 
lowers of me, as I am of Christ.” 

Even in that Church which claims for her priesthood such an 
exercise of power over the consciences of men as others shrink 
from, the necessity of a corrective is felt ; for she seeks to guard 
it, not only by rules of discipline, but by always subordinating 
the individual to the community, so that the power or popularity 
of the individual ecclesiastic must merge in that of the commu- 
nity to which he belongs, and this is one of the secrets of her 
discipline. . 

It is curious to see how, in the most successful organization 
which any nonconformist body in this country has produced, 
the same corrective is introduced in another form; for the 
Methodist preacher remains but three years in the same place, 
while the provision for all the wants of himself and family 
are drawn from a central organization, thus making the most 
effective use of the zeal and talents of men of very limited 
education, while they are all kept in close connection with the 
body to which they belong; but, at the same time, is wanting 
the ever-growing and increasing strength of the pastoral tie, 
which often binds the hearts of young and old to him from 
whose lips they have listened to the words of life, and whose 
holy and humble example is for them one of the best safe- 
guards, as they learn by experience what are the difficulties 
and dangers of the Christian life. 

That there are many things to mar the influence which many 
clergymen might exercise, is obvious to every observer. To 
dwell long upon these things at this time is unnecessary. If 
ignorance characterise the utterances of the clergyman, he cannot 
expect to have influence ; if he is not able to take his part on 
fair terms of equality with the best educated of his flock, and 
unless his superiority in education is acknowledged by the less 
educated, he cannot have much influence asa teacher. Constant 
private study for self-improvement, constant and laborious care in 
preparation for public teaching, and therefore real lifelong progress 
in attainment,is the only way to retain the respect and confidence 
of those who listen, year after year, to the same teacher. . 

I need not now speak of the careless, or inconsistent, or 
frivolous life. It is happily inconsistent with personal influence 
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among us; for it is a good thing that people should associate in 
their minds purity and sincerity of life with truthful teaching. 
In fact, every fault of life or character, just as far as it takes 
away from the excellence of the life or the completeness of the 
character, so it weakens the influence exercised. How painful 
to see a man of good intentions and amiable character often 
bereft of all influence where some one fault dogs his steps; it 
may be a small thing at first, some want of: temper or of 
accuracy, growing into untruthfulness; or it may be that want 
of self-control that involves in debt and difficulty an otherwise 
estimable man, casting a deadly blight on all his work, until 
the dark cloud of gloom and disappointment settles down upon 
the unsatisfactory conclusion of his ministerial life. 

Such practical considerations cannot be too frequently present 
to our minds, for the duties of our calling make it incumbent 
upon us to be continually speaking or teaching; and yet we 
should ever remember that the roots of influence are deeds, not 
words. The influence of our words will only be in proportion 
to what we are. It is not the eloquent words of the preacher 
that will be the measure of his success, but rather the life, the 
character, the man, of which the hearer is quietly taking a note 
while the stream of words flows by. 

It seems doubtful whether we have in this age the same 
strength and development of individual character that existed 
in earlier and ruder ages. Men live so fast in these days. 
Education takes in so much, that it is often superficial. The 
mind must of necessity pass so quickly from one subject to 
another, that there does not seem to be the same grasp and 
comprehension of subjects in all their bearings, and consequently 
the same depth and intensity of character and conviction that 
was often found in earlier times. When Sir Isaac Newton was 
asked what the difference was between him and other men, 
his modest reply was that it seemed to him that the only 
difference was that he was able to concentrate his mind longer 
on one subject than other men. Although this was but a very 
inadequate explanation of the difference, yet it expressed | a 
great truth. And when we think of the men who, in earlier 
days, sought the friendly shelter of the wilderness, that in some 
mountain cave they might uninterruptedly contemplate the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or who, in the darkness of the middle 
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ages, pushed their way up out of the slumbering mass around 
them, so as to grasp with their whole soul some one of the 
great truths of Christianity, for the sake of which henceforward 
they were ready to live or to die, do we not see men taking 
a firmer grasp of truth than men do now in the hurried rush of 
life, and consequently the truth entering into the man’s being 
so as to produce a far greater strength of individual character ? 
Now-a-days it is rather the hurried observation of many truths 
made ready for our acceptance. Who thinks now even of 
wading through one large folio when he can find all he wants 
in the convenient compendium ? And yet the man who worked 
and dug for himself in the old-fashioned mine of learning had 
a far stronger grasp of truth when he found it. 

In our studies now, like the butterfly in the summer sunshine, 
we often pass from flower to flower, sipping honey as we go, 
but laying up no store; and in our work, too often we are like 
the city postman, who passes from door to door, delivering a 
number of letters which have no interest for him, and of the 
contents of which he is entirely ignorant. This superficial 
acquaintance with many things, and this hurry of constant 
work, tends to produce a type of character incapable of intense 
contemplation, and therefore less deeply influenced by truth 
when possessed, and therefore there is less of individual strength 
of character than we should expect from the great increase in 
the spread of knowledge. 

That which seems to be the most essential qualification for in- 
fluence in every department of life is reality. A man of shams is 
never a man of influence ; affectation cuts at the root of influence. 
This is true for all men; it is true for the clergyman. The 
observation of unfriendly critics makes it the more necessary 
for him to abhor the unreal; for where religion comes into 
question, men are more narrowly watched, and always by 
many who are glad to detect any flaw, or the appearance of 
it; so that any want of reality in a clergyman is injurious to 
his influence. If his life indicates unreality, his influence is 
gone ; if his voice, or manner, or dress, or method of performing 
his duty indicates it, so far as it does it is an injury to his 
influence. No man should seek to appear to be, or to be 
thought to be, what he is not ; he should rather strive to be 
what he would wish to be thought; and with reality there 
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must be independence of character. It is the boy of inde- 
pendent character that has influence with his fellows at school, 
So it is among men. For instance, if a clergyman have to live 
among people far richer than he is, to attempt to vie with 
them does not increase his influence, rather the contrary. A 
known simplicity of life, where a man is free from covetousness, 
and independent of the petty little aims that form the daily 
worries of society, will add tenfold to the influence of a faithful 
clergyman. And on the other hand, if a man live among the 
poor, it is by no means necessary that he should fall to their 
level ; they will the more respect and honour the man of inde- 
pendent spirit, who shows them the example of a higher life 
than theirs. 

The cautiousness that is ever guarding influence seldom 
succeeds in securing it. The ambition that is ever seeking 
for it generally fails to find it. It is a sensitive plant, and 
delicate in its growth: if it be forced, its vigour is gone; but 
if the plant is healthy, and if the conditions which surround 
it are natural, it sends out deep roots, and gathers an increasing 
strength. 

To desire influence for its own sake is a poor ambition; to 
aim at that completeness of character which is the best foun- 
dation of permanent influence is an ambition worthy of a 
Christian man. Ifa man travelling on this road honestly seeks 
to avoid faults, he may make good progress, but if he seeks 
to put on excellences which are not his own, he will make 
progress in affectation and conceit; for excellences must be 
the natural growth of upward effort, and it is only as they are 
such that they will be influential for good. 

Consciousness of reality in work and purpose, simplicity of 
habit and life, retain and increase the influence which gathers 
round a good man rather than any conscious care for it. 

The life of Charles Kingsley is an instance of this. He 
certainly did not seek for influence, nor did he carefully suard 
it, yet it seemed ever to gather round him; simplicity of 
character and abundant sympathy are powerful magnets. We 
wonder not at the power which he had over young men when 
we read what one of them thus writes of him: “In the first 
half-hour of my knowing him, I found him listening to me 
with as much attention and kindness as he would have given 
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to one of his own age and attainments. I felt that whilst and 
whenever I was with him, he gave me his dest. If I asked him 
anything, he would tell me the best he thought, knew, or felt.” 
No wonder that he adds, “ When I was with him, I always felt as 
much at home as if I were with one of my own college friends.” 
: In his case there was not only thé intense reality which cha- 

racterized all he said and did, but there was added to this the 
grace and charm of genius, which powerfully attracted the 
imagination, and which seemed to distinguish him from ordinary 
men. Such men no doubt stand out from others, but their gifts 
and graces shed a bright light upon the path of many a humble 
worker who would desire to use what is committed to him for 
the glory of the same Lord. 

The influence of a strong character impelled by a fixed pur- 
pose must be always great. Why should we not endeavour to 
make our influence as clergymen felt in a greater degree? It is 
a power that penetrates through the armour of prejudice, and 
finds an entrance where the voice of argument or persuasion 
can never be heard. Our aim is a high and noble one, and it 
is because our work is concerned with what is holy and pure 
and good, and because the conscience of the people is elevated 
by the teaching of the Word of God, that the genuine character, 
adorned with sterling qualities of head and heart, will be found 
to be the most influential in the long run, and to leave the 
deepest mark upon the character of others. 

But supposing any clergyman to consider his actual position 
at this moment, his work, his strength, his opportunities, his 
capabilities, how is his influence to be increased, that it may be 
used for the service of God in the most legitimate way? Not, as 
we have seen, by seeking after it, not certainly by the assump- 
tion of any specious covering, not by seeking for popularity, 
which is at best an uncertain and dangerous atmosphere. The 
answer I should unhesitatingly give is this, by seeking to make 
the instrument consecrated to the service of God more fit for 
his work, by seeking to have greater power to do the work of 
the ministry in the various departments entrusted to us ; above 
all, by seeking to attain to a greater measure of personal holi- 
ness, The Apostle St. Paul said, “To me to live is Christ.” 
How few living men dare truly so to describe their lives ! Oh, 
we need for the ministry of the Gospel, not a weakly type of 
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character, amiable, pleasing, sentimental. We need men with a 
strong and manly grasp of truth. We want more of the patient 
and intelligent study of the Word of God. We need a more 
real conception of its teaching. We need the searching of the 
soul, the quiet thoughtfulness, the humbling of self before the 
cross of Christ, the humble dependence upon the Holy Spirit, 
the going forth to speak the word of God with lips touched 
with the fire from the altar, earnest prayer, patient study, holy 
living. Where these things are, there will be men of influence 
and power. 

Who is there that, in looking back over the events of his 
past life, and endeavouring to trace the forces that influenced 
his career and his choice, can exclude personal influence? It 
may be that the quiet influence of some well-loved friend, long 
since gone, rises up at the call of memory, or it may be that 
some words spoken at some time or other seemed to burn their 
way into the heart, and to make an impression never to be for- 
gotten; but if they did, there is probably also a recollection that 
those words were spoken by one who seemed to lead a pure and 
noble life, and that the words were made powerful by the life 
and character of the speaker. 

When I try to recall for myself what it was that first turned 
my thoughts to the ministry, I can have no doubt upon it. It 
was my privilege to listen, Sunday after Sunday, to words of 
wondrous eloquence streaming from the lips of one who spoke 
with a power greater than that of most men, as with a heart 
of overflowing sympathy he put forth continually, in varying 
form, and in practical application to the minds of men, the 
leading truths of the Gospel. That eloquence seemed to draw 
one upward to a higher life ; but that was not all. I knew that 
it came from the heart of the speaker. I knew that it was the 
outcome of a pure and holy life, a simple self-denying life 
lived amid the blaze of no ordinary popularity. I knew that 
many hours of the day were spent in searching out the poor 
and wretched in the dreariest lanes of a great city. I knew 
that the voice of the preacher was not heard merely in the 
pulpit, but was still more frequently heard in the chamber of 
sorrow, soothing the afflicted, and comforting the broken-hearted. 
And when I have asked him of whom I speak what it was 
that gave him so much influence, often did he tell me that he 
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did not think it was his preaching, that it was his pastoral 
work, that without that work from house to house and room to 
room, he never would have had the influence which he possessed. 
I have never seen a ministry so full of blessed results. And 
let me add this: he of whom I speak always attached the 
greatest importance to the visits of the pastor in a time of 
sorrow; often did he find an entrance then to homes and 
hearts denied before ; and while neglect then is rarely forgotten, 
if the opportunity is seized, a tie may be formed between the 
pastor and members of his flock, which will never be broken, 
and which will give a lifelong influence for good. 

If we were to select a man known among us asa type of 
great personal influence, I suppose none more striking could be 
selected than that of Bishop Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand 
and Lichfield. Who has read of the martyred form of Bishop 
Patteson, as it lay in the boat shaded with palm leaves, floating 
on the calm surface of the sheltered bay of the distant isle, 
without feeling that the power which led to the consecration 
of that noble life to the greatest of all causes, crowned as it 
was in that moment of victory, was the personal influence of 
Bishop Selwyn ? 

There seemed to be in his character a wondrous completeness ; 
so that wherever he was, whether among princes or savages, 
his influence was felt. The same character that made him a 
power at Eton and Cambridge made him a centre of power 
and work in his schools in New Zealand and in the islands of 
Melanesia. Was it not a picture of the man, when, on a tour 
in New Zealand, an excited tribe refused him a night’s lodging, 
and offered him, by way of insult, a pigstye to rest in, he 
quietly set to work, cleaned out the pigstye, and laid it down 
with clean fern, so that even the savages remarked it was 
impossible of that man to make one who was not a gentleman ? 

It was in the year 1868 he paid a visit to the south of 
Ireland: handsome in face, vigorous in body, determined in 
purpose, kindly in spirit. I well remember how he refused a 
conveyance to take him to the church where he was to preach 
on a wild and wet evening, telling the young man who was 
his guide never to drive when he could walk. And then how 
did the officers and soldiers of a regiment just come from New 
Zealand crowd around him to hear his voice or touch his 
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hand! They delighted to tell of daily and nightly services in 
the camp; of the care of the sick and suffering. They told 
how the major of the regiment had been sent down wounded fifty 
miles through the enemy’s country under the sole escort of the 
bishop. They told how, when they were passing along the 
coast in a fully armed steamer, a solitary figure was to be seen, 
that of the bishop, riding quietly along the shore parallel with 
the ship. And all this influence was used with a single eye to 
the glory of Christ, in accordance with the principles and on 
the lines that his judgment approved. Such lives are fraught 
with instruction for every clergyman. 

This power is different from that which learning and talent 
give; every one hasit insome degree; all may increase it, and 
may use it for the honour of Christ. And surely, whether our 
lot is cast in the crowded city or in the lonely country, amid 
a refined and cultivated people, or amidst a backward popula- 
tion, there is abundant proof in the conflicting elements of 
society, and in the cravings, wants, and struggles of an ever 
restless multitude around us, that there is a demand for a 
character of intense reality in the ministry, a firm faith in the 
message which we carry, a firm determination to consecrate our 
powers to God, and that life shall be not for self, but for 
Christ, knowing that “he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself,’ and that “he that winneth souls is wise.” 
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Outlines and Snstructions 


Based upon the Ecclesiastical Pear, Pible and Prayer-Hooh 
Pistory, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church, 


The Instructions are by the REV. CAMPBELL Falr, D.D., Rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Baltimore. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 
Hymnal, Mercers Hymus, 


June 25th. 
Dhe Third Sunday after Trinity. 


Lip. i Pet. v. 5. Gos. Luke xv. I. Ps5. CXiX. 33—104. 
Less. 1 Sam. ii. I—27; Acts vii. I—35; 1 Sam. iii. or iv. I—19; 1 Johni. 


(aah, Tse Gs 1 Me 
Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war (Ep.) | 391 | 322 | 480 | 379 | 586 
O God, our help in ages past . . Cast M. Less.) | 165 | 264 | 446 | 90 | 260 
Brief life is here our portion . . (2nd M. Less.) | 225 | 239 | 341 | 343 | 407 
The King of love my Shepherd ts : . (Gos.) | 197 | 395 | 512 | 295 
O Lord, how happy should we be ‘ . (Ep.) | 276 | 469 | 452 | 298 | 527 
Far from my heavenly home . : - (Gos.) | 284 | 135 | 358 | 278 
Fesu, the very thought of Thee E - (Gos.) | 178 | 287 315 | 102 
O Thou, from Whom all goodness (1st M. Less., Ep.) | 283 | 124 | 459 | 143 | 142 
Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear . (1st E. Less.) | 24 | 16] 29] 11 14 
Lord, when we bend before Thy throne - (Coll.) | 244 | 123 | 429 | 511 48 

PROPHETS. 


By ‘‘the prophets” we understand (1) the books of the Old Testament containing 
prophecies, forming its fourth division ; (2) the persons who wrote the prophetical 
books. 

To predict or foretell events is not always prophecy. (1) There must not be at the 
time of predicting or foretelling the event any sign or probability of such an event 
happening ; (2) the predicting, or prophecy, or foretelling must be by the influence of 
the Holy Ghost. 

By the prophecies of the Scriptures we mean the foretelling or predicting of events 
they contain. : 

The prophecies were delivered by the power of the Holy Ghost (Acts i. 16; 2 Pet, 
i, 21). He revealed the predictions directly, or by visions, or by dreams, to the pro- 
phets, who, guided by Him, wrote the prophecies as we have them in the Bible 
(Numb. xii. 6—8). 

The Holy Ghost thus instructing the prophets is called inspiration. 


« 


Outlines and Instructions. ase 


The prophets and their prophecies are divided into two classes—greater and lesser, 
or major and minor. 

That distinction is made, not that some were more truly prophets than others, but 
those who wrote the more are called greater or major ; those the less, lesser or minor. 

The greater prophets were Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel. , 

The lesser prophets—Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

There were other prophets besides these—Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Nathan, and 
others, but we have not their prophecies in separate books. 

The prophecies in the New Testament are the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew and the book of Revelation (Rev. i. 3, and xxii. 18, 19). 

Some of the principal prophecies are of persons—the Lord Jesus Christ (Isa. 
ix. I—7); of nations—the Jews (Gen. xlix.) ; of events (Zech. ix. 9, compared with 
Matt. xxi. I—9). 

The first prophecy was given by God (Gen. iii. 15), of the Lord Jesus Christ con- 
quering Satan for our redemption ; the last by the Lord Jesus, of His coming again to 
this world (Rev. xxii. 20). 

Prophety is divided now into (1) fulfilled prophecy, the events of which have taken 
place ; (2) unfulfilled prophecy, the events of which have yet to occur. 

Our duty with regard to prophecy is to prayerfully study it, and give heed to its 
teaching (2 Pet. i. 19). 


BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL. 
ACTS xiii. 27.—“ The wotces of the prophets, which are read every Sabbath day.” 


Introduction. 

‘* Prophecy ” in its widest sense means “ /orth-telling,” and because 
the predictive element is predominant in almost all the extant prophecies 
of Holy Scripture, it has acquired its more common, restricted meaning 
of “ fore-telling.” 

The predictive element seems to have distinguished the later stage 
of inspired prophecy, when it was committed to writing, and to have 
formed but little part of its earlier stage, when it was a telling forth 
of the word of God by word of mouth, equivalent to our modern 
‘* preaching.” 

This is true of the Old and New Testament prophecies alike. Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, under the old dispensation, the “ apostles 
and prophets” of the early Christian Church, under the new, were 
rather preachers of divine truth than foretellers of the future. But in 
the writings of Isaiah and the later prophets in the Old Testament, and 
in the “advent” Epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter, and in the Apo- 
calypse of St. John, the element of prediction takes a foremost place. 

The text refers to the written prophecy of the Old Testament, read in 
the synagogue as a “second lesson,” read in the Christian Church as a 


first lesson during five months in the year. 
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The objection is laid against this part of the Bible, that it is un- 
interesting, unintelligible, unedifying. Answer, (a) it cannot be 
unprofitable in the face of such declarations as 2 Tim. ili. 16 and 
Rev. xix. 10; (4) we must not neglect it (2 Pet. i 19); and (c) we 
may find the clue to distaste for it in that, like the Jews of our text, 
we do not “know” or understand * the voices of the prophets.” 


I. The voice of the past. 

1. Recollect the hoary antiquity whence these ‘voices” speak. 
Jonah, the earliest of the “written” prophets, dates from three thousand 
years ago, Malachi, the latest, from two thousand three hundred. 

2. Recollect that these “ voices” spoke (1) in an age when everything 
around, political, social, and religious, was as dissimilar to our own as 
could well be; (2) in the language of that day. 

3. Recollect, therefore, that this “voice of the past” is often un- 
intelligible because we know not the exact surroundings of the prophet, 
and the manners and customs from which he drew his illustrations, and 
the present circumstances by which much of his language was shaped. 

Illustrate from the first Old Testament lesson from the prophets 
read in our Church—Jer. v. Verse 1 is to us a “voice of the past ;” we 
are absolutely unable to determine precisely what it means. If we knew 
exactly what was then transpiring in Jerusalem, it would be quite clear. 
Verse 16 is a ‘‘voice of the past,” but Layard’s Nineveh has inter- 
preted it for us in his drawings of the mighty bows and quivers of the 
Assyrians [114]. 

II. The voice of the present. 

1. Remember that these old prophets speak the living word of the 
living God, a word which “endureth for ever.” Therefore they speak 
with a “ voice” which lives on “ quick and powerful” to-day as it was 
ages ago. 

2. This ‘‘voice” gives expression to great truths which are unchanging 
in their revelation of God and their application to man. God is ever 
the same. His word is true, in relation to His dealings with man, “ from 
generation to generation” [115]. 

3. Therefore much of the “prophets” comes to us, in the reading 
of them, fresh and vivid, as though spoken by a preacher of the present 
day. <A ‘‘voice” whose “words,” in their spiritual import, lie always 
in the sphere of the ‘‘ present.” 

Illustrate again by Jer. v. Verses 21 to 24 are an ever true message 
for us, telling of the faithfulness of God and the ingratitude of man. 
(Cf. also such passages as Jer, xvii. 9, 10; Ezek. xviii. 32; Mal. iii. 
16—18, etc.) 
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III. The voice of the future. 

1. This is a voice which speaks in ‘an unknown tongue.” We may 
“pray that” we ‘‘ may interpret.” But we must be content to await 
the accomplishment of this part of the prophet’s messsage, and even 
the understanding of it. 

2. This “ voice” is prophecy proper in the modern acceptation of the 
word. We are not competent to explain its meaning, because it may 
receive its fulfilment in a manner quite unexpected ; ¢.g., Zech. xii. 10 
received an evident yet most unlooked-for accomplishment (John 
2 > eae 

3. This “voice” is oftentimes capable of more than one reference, 
and is fulfilled again and again. Much of Old Testament prediction is 
unexhausted by the fulfilment it received at the first Advent ; ¢.g., Zech. 
xil. ro is yet to receive its ultimate accomplishment (see Rev. i. 7). 

4. Only the fulfilment itself can certainly fix the exact meaning of 
the utterance of this “voice.” We may speculate how this and that 
prophecy will receive its accomplishment, but the actual fulfilment may 
be something quite unthought of by us; ¢.g., Isa. xi. 15 is a prediction on 
which much difference of opinion exists. Is it figurative or literal 
language? Has it been, or is it to be, accomplished ? 


Conclusion. 

Each “voice ” speaks to us in tones of practical warning— 

1. The first “voice” bids us be ¢houghiful; studying the history of 
ancient days and of modern discovery in Bible lands, and pondering in 
their light the true sense of the prophets’ language [116]. 

2. The second “voice” bids us be careful; reading for present 
personal profit these ancient oracles of God, praying, “Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth,” marking in our Bibles those words of the 
message that seem to come home to our own case. 

3. The third “voice” bids us be Awmdéle, receiving as little children 
such revelations of the deep mysteries of God as prophecy can give, 
accepting the truth, though we understand not its exact significance, and 
patiently awaiting the “day of the Lord,” when all shall be made plain. 
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July 2nd. 
The Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Rom. viii. 18. Gos. Luke vi. 36. Ps. 1X.—xiv. 
Less. 1 Sam, xii.; Acts x. I—24; 1 Sam, xiii, or Ruth i.; 1 John v. 


Ae Ve Bre) omy see M. 
My God, my Father, while I stray. . (Ep.) | 264 | 337 | 432 | 300 | 276 
The Church's one foundation . (2nd M. Less.) | 215 | 285 | 509 | 335 | 578 
Guide me, O Thou great Fehovah : . (Coll.) | 196 | 329 | 376 | 273 | 258 
Lather of heaven, Whose love profound (2nd E. Less.) | 164 | 254 | 359 | 227 | 236 
© God, our help in ages past . ‘ . (Coll.) | 165 | 264 | 446 | 90] 260 
Lord, as to Thy dear cross we flee ; . (Gos.) | 267 | 303 325 | 356 
Thine for ever, God of love. : . (Coll.) | 280 | 282 | 523 | 376 | 581 
Love divine, all love excelling . (Gos. ) 295 114308) . 771! |@izo 
Thou art the Way, to Thee alone ‘(and E. Less. ) | 199 | 306 | 526 | 200 | 189 
All people that on earth do dwell . (ist M. Less.) | 166 | 490 } 331 | 39] 28 

GOSPELS. 


The meaning of the word Gospel is good news or glad tidings. 

The ‘‘ glad tidings ” of the Gospel are *‘ good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people ; for unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord” (Luke ii. 10, 11). 

You can show that you believe and obey the Gospel by being baptized, confirmed, 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, attending Church services, and performing all the 
commands of the Gospel. 

We can do great and good things by asking God for His grace and strength by which 
we can do all things necessary (I Cor. xv. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 9; Phil. iv. 13). 

By the Gospels we mean the first four books of the New Testament, containing the 
history of the Lord Jesus Christ the Saviour, from Whom and by Whom we have the 
Gospel or ‘‘ Glad Tidings of Salvation.” 

The writers of the four Gospels are called the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. bi 

The principal persons mentioned in the Gospels are our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
mother, her husband, Joseph, the wise men, Nathanael, Cleophas, Mary Magdalene, 
Simeon the prophet, Anna the prophetess, the twelve Apostles, the seventy disciples, 
John the Baptist, his parents, Zacharias and Elizabeth, the angel Gabriel, Joseph of 
Arimathea, Lazarus, Martha and Mary, Nicodemus, woman of Samaria, Zaccheus, 
Caiaphas, Pontius Pilate and his wife, Barabbas, the thieves on the cross, Herod, 
Satan, scribes and Pharisees. 

The principal events mentioned in the Gospel are our Lord’s birth, circumcision, 
childhood, baptism, temptation, ministry, transfiguration, betrayal, trial, crucifixion, 
resurrection, and ascension ; the birth, ministry, and death of John the Baptist. 

The names of the twelve Apostles are Peter, Andrew, James, John, Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James the son of Alpheus, Lebbeus, Simon, and Judas 
Iscariot (Matt. x. 2—4). 

The principal places mentioned in the Gospels are Bethlehem, Bethany, Bethsaida, 
Czsarea-Philippi, Capernaum, Egypt, Emmaus, Genesaret, Galilee, Judea, Samaria, 
Jerusalem, Magdala, Tyre, Sidon, Jordan, Nazareth, Jericho, Mount Olivet, Geth 
semane, Golgotha, Calvary, Paradise, Heaven, Hell. 
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The distinctive point of St. Matthew’s Gospel is that it is Jewish and narrative, 
presenting our Lord as the Messiah. 

St. Mark’s Gospel is Gentile and biographical, presenting our Lord as Man. 

St. Luke’s Gospel is catholic and historical, presenting our Lord as the Redeemer. 

St. John’s Gospel is Christian and conversational, presenting our Lord as God. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 


LUKE vi. 39.—‘‘ He spake.” 
I. He spake. 
1. The Gospels reveal God incarnate in the Word (Matt. i. 23; 
John i. 1, 2, 14, etc.). He, the Word, was the revelation of the Father 
(John x. 30), and of the Father's will (ix. 4). 


2. “He spake ;” and what He revealed is contained in the four 
Gospels. 


3. “ He spake ;” and whether by precept (eg., Matt. v., vi., vil.), or 
by parable, or by miracle (z.e., an outward sign or acted parable, Greek 
onpeiov), He is always the one grand, solitary, acting Person, the Christ 
of God, “full of grace and truth.” 


II. What the Gospels are. 

1. The central history of religious history, the Old Testament re- 
peated; embodied prophecy concentrated in one life; the foundation 
of apostolic ministry and knowledge and doctrine. 

2. Remembering the importance and influence of the Gospels, no 
wonder that some consider Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek. i.) as relating to 
them ; if not a prophecy, certainly a remarkable analogy. 

3. The four Gospels, not so much progressive, as corroborative, more 
or less independent and of marked individuality ; written by four evan- 
gelists under very different circumstances, yet each narrative the history 
of one person from a different point of view: the characteristic keywords 
being respectively royalty, humanity, atonement, and divinity. 

(1) St. Matthew. An eye-witness and Apostle, writing in a highly 
patriotic spirit, and grouping his subjects with massive grandeur to show 
the glory of Christ’s royal dignity. 

(2) St. Mark. If not an eye-witness, yet with peculiar facilities for 
knowing details (cf. Acts xii. 12, 25; Col. iv. 10; Phil. 24; 1 Pet. 
Wo1t3). 

(3) St Luke, Not an eye-witness but the highly esteemed (2 "Cor, 
viii. 18) and learned companion of St. Paul, who himself had received 
his knowledge directly (generally and particularly) from Jesus Christ 
fGaleret2. 1 Cor. x1, 23). 
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(4) St John. An eye-witness and Apostle. The fourth Gospel is 
supplementary to the synoptical Gospels, and eminently distinct in 
character, contents, and style. 


III. How to estimate their unique importance. In two 
ways. 

1. Suppose that the four Gospels were lost. 

(1) That would be a mighty lever in the hands of the enemies of 
Christianity. 

(2) What are now harmonious and corroborating facts, parallelisms, 
and coincidences in the Acts and Epistles would be treated as mythical 
and theoretical. 

(3) The Jews and others would have some ground for looking for 
another Messiah. 

(4) The world would not have seen the Lord Jesus acting, speaking, 
living, as the perfection of manhood. (Happily the Gospel MSS. are 
exceptionally well preserved, etc.) 

2. Suppose that we had no part of the Bible but the Gospels. 

(1) We should still have what is to multitudes the knowledge of 
salvation. 

(2) We should have a divine rule of faith and practice; a code of 
doctrine embracing all the eternal verities; the existence and work of 
the Holy Trinity in eternity and time; the grace of God; redemption 
by Jesus Christ; sanctification by the Spirit; the resurrection and 
judgment of all men; eternal bliss and eternal woe. 

(3) We should have a series of books containing a combined history 
of the words and deeds, the discourses and prophecies, of the “only 
begotten of the Father,” and whose names and titles alone are “ Won- 
derful.” 


IV. How to study the Gospels [117]. 

1. Remembering that they are able to enlighten the profoundest as 
well as the simplest minds in spiritual matters (2 Tim. iii. 16 ; John v. 39). 

2. Asking the Holy Spirit’s guidance (John xvi. 13, 14), and not 
limiting Him in His gracious operation. 

3. Studying with sincerest reverence, the warmest affection, and most 
unfeigned and thankful admiration (see collect for 2nd Sunday in 
Advent) ; that is, in the same spirit as the ancient Christians, to whom, 
under God, we are indebted for their preservation, etc., amidst perse- 
cutions and trials unknown to our experience. 

4. Not forgetting some difficulties which appeal to our faith, as being 
beyond, but not contrary to, reason. 
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5. As seeing the various scenes enacted over again, and thus realizing 
as far as we can the divine eloquence of a life, the life of the only “Son 
of God.” 

6. Remembering Heb. xii. 25; and that knowledge is not always 
saving knowledge (2 Tim. iii. 7; Rom. i. 21—25). St. John’s Gospel 
contains a history of belief and of rejection, precisely what we see in the 
world now. <Afply Mark i. 15; Rom. i. 16; 2 Thess. i. 8. 


July gth. 
Ghe Kitth Sunday after Trinity. 


Epa GEE Ct ios. Gos. Luke v. 1. Fess. xliv.—xlix. 
Less. 1 Sam. xv. I—24; Acts xv. I—30; 1 Sam. xvi. or xvii.; Matt. iv. 1—23. 


JNeiy eisbiml|) (Ge ii), oils 


The Son of God goes forth to war : . (Ep.) | 439 | 352 | 201 | 345 | 99 
Fesus calls us oer the tumult . : . (Gos.) | 403 | 318 | 404 | 327 | 538 
The Church’s one foundation . : - (Coll.) | 215 | 285 | 509 | 335 | 578 
Lead us, heavenly Father, leadus . - (Coll.) | 281 | 330 | 410 | 228 | 257 


Blest are the purein heart. : => (Ep) |) 265 |) 349 | 1339) || 346 
Praise the Lord, ye heavens adore Him (ist E. Less.) | 292 | 524 | 486 | 232 | 


In the hour of trial . (2nd E. Less., 1st M. Less.) 143 | 391 | 162 283 
Lord, it belongs not to my care. . Cast M. Less.) 473 | 421 | 393 267 
Ye servants of the Lord : > (ist M. Less.) “| 268 ||) ©57 | 362 | 299 
Soldiers of Christ, arise : ee Cast. ess,)0|/ 2708] Zicoullisor |) 37764507, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Acts are actions, doings, laws, decrees. 

The word ‘* Apostles” means people sent, messengers, missionaries. 

These ‘‘ Apostles” were the twelve chosen by our Lord, and sent out by Him into 
all the world to preach the Gospel to every creature. 

By the book of the Acts of the Apostles we mean that book of the New Testament 
relating the work of some of these Apostles, and the history of the early Christian 
Church. 

The book of the Acts of the Apostles was written by St. Luke the physician ; he 
also wrote the Gospel bearing his name. St. Luke travelled with St. Paul, and was able 
to write much from personal knowledge. 

It was written to a person named ‘‘ Theophilus,” the same to whom St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel is addressed ; Theophilus means a “ lover of God.” 

Some of the principal contents of the book of the Acts of the Apostles are (1) the 
Apostles waiting at Jerusalem for the Holy Ghost promised them by our Lord, during 
which time they elected as an Apostle Matthias, instead of Judas, who had hanged 
himself ; (2) the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost came down, and three thousand 
were added to the Church ; (3) the early Christians selling their property, and dividing 
it among the poor. 

Some more events mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles are (1) the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira for falsehood ; (2) the appointment of the seven deacons ; (3) conversion 
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of Saul, afterwards St. Paul; (4) conversion of Cornelius, and bringing in of the 
Gentiles. 

Some other principal events are the first Christian council; St. Paul’s missionary 
journeys ; conversion of the Philippian jailor ; St. Paul at Berea, where the people 
‘searched the Scriptures ;” St. Paul at Athens, where he saw the altar to the “un- 
known God ;” St. Paul before Felix, Festus, and Agrippa; St. Paul’s journey as a 
prisoner to Rome, and his arrival there. 

Some lessons to be learned from the book of the Acts of the Apostles are (1) that 
what God promises He will fulfil, as in His promising and sending the Holy Ghost 
(Acts i. 8); (2) the wonderful power of the Holy Ghost (Acts ii. and x.) ; (3) the 
necessity of faith, repentance, conversion, and baptism (Acts ii. 38, iii. 19, x. 42—48, 


XV1. 14, 15, 29—33). 

We may learn from the book of the Acts of the Apostles that when God takes us 
into His Church we should use for His glory what He has given us (Acts iv. 33—37) ; 
the value of knowing the Scriptures (Acts vii., viii. 37—40, xvii. 11, 12); that God 
can convert the hardest heart, and overcome the most violent persecutions (Acts ix.); 
that God will add people to His Church from all parts of the world (Acts ii. 8, 10, etc.); 
that the heart which loves God will serve and work for Him (the Apostles and 
others working) ; that God preserves those who serve Him (St. Paul during so many 
dangers). 


BY REV. JOHN W. MILLS, M.A., RECTOR OF SAINT LAWRENCE, ESSEX, 
AND DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


LUKE v. 11.—“ They forsook all, and followed Him.” 


TuHE old covenant between God and man was, “ Do this, and thou 
shalt live.” ‘The new covenant is, ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.’ But the question at once arises, ‘‘ Who is this 
Lord Jesus Christ?” The Holy Ghost anticipated this question by 
causing four different accounts of our Saviour’s life and death to be 
written in the four “Gospels.” The next inquiry is, “Did the early 
Christians believe in the Lord Jesus Christ? If so, show us how they 
kept their part of the new covenant, so that we may profit from their 
experience.” This inquiry and request were also anticipated by the 
writing of the “ Acts of the Apostles.” In this book we learn— 


I. The Church's attitude towards her Master. 

1. Obedient (i. 12, xiil. 3, etc., cf. Luke xxiv. 49) [118]. 

2. Believing in, and preaching, ‘a risen Saviour MV 335, “Venere 
vii. 56, etc.) [119] [120]. 

3. Jealous of His honour (iii. 12, xiv. 15), 

4. Instant in prayer (i. 14, iv. 24, xii. 5, etc.). 

5. Trustful, yet using earthly means (ix. 25, xxiii. 6, E70 eee 
XXVil. 44). 

6. Faithful unto death (vil. 56, xii. 2, 4, xxviii. 31). 
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Il. The Church’s attitude towards her members. 

t. United (iv. 32; but cf. xv. 39). 

2. Loving (ix. 36, xx. 37). 

3. Generous (ix. 34, 37, etc.). 

4. Bold towards false brethren (v. 4, 9, xx. 29, 30). 

5- Mindful of Church privileges. 

(x) Baptism (ii. 46, ix. 38, xviii. 33, xix. 5). (2) Confirmation 
(vill. 17, xix. 6). (3) Lord’s Supper (ii. 46). (4) Ordination (xiv. 33). 
(5) Public worship (assim). (6) The written Word (vii. 6, x. 36, 
xvi 5, ete ). 


III. The Church’s attitude towards those who were 
without [121]. 

1. Kind to bodily need (iii. 7, xx. 10, xxviii. 8). 

2. Anxious about souls, individually as well as collectively (xxiv. 25, 
XXvi. 27, and passim) [122]. 

3. Yet not intrusive (xiii. 46, xviii. 6). 

4. Bold in rebuking error (vii. 51, xill. 11). 

5. Inviting Jews and Gentiles into her fold (x. 47, xili. 46, etc.). 

6. Patient in persecution (passim). 


IV. The Master’s attitude towards His Church [123]. 

1. He gave them the Holy Spirit (ii. 4, x. 44, xill. 52, etc.). 

2. He heard their prayers (passim). 

3. He gave them power to convince (ii. 37, 41, lv. 4, Vv. 14, Xiil. 
HES; ECC). 

4. He preserved them from prison, riotous violence, conspiracy, 
shipwreck, poison, etc. 

5. He gave them joy in tribulation (v. 41, xill. 52, xvi. 25, etc.). 

6. He enabled them to glorify Him in death (vil. 60; cf. xx. 24, 
XXVlil. 31). 

Well, then, does our Church remind us in the Gospel for the day of 
the first “fishers” caught in the Gospel net, and of their commission to 
catch men for the Master. She catches the apostolic echo in the 
Epistle, “Who shall harm you, if ye be zealous of that which is good?” 
Let us all join in her prayer expressed in the Collect, “that we and 
all her members may joyfully serve her Master and ours in all godly 


quietness.” 
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July 16th. 
The Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Zp. Rom. vi 3. Gos. Matt. v. 20. Pss. \xxix.—]xxxv. 


Less. 2 Sam. i.; Acts xix. I—21; 2 Sam. xii. I—24, or xviii.; Matt. viii. 1—18. 
A. BoeraICA Sia) Me 


Father of heaven, Whose love aia . (Ep.) | 164 | 254 | 359 | 227 | 236 
Fesus lives! no longer now . . (Ep.) | 140 | 185 | 405 | 190 | 559 
Saviour, blessed Saviour ‘ . (Coll. ) | 305 | 342 | 493 | 380 | 545 
At even, ere the sun was set. . (and E. Less.) | 20} 19] 18] 19 

Come, gracious Spirit, heavenly Dove . - (Coll.) | 209 | 245 219 | 228 
Where high the heavenly temple stands . (Ep.) | 201 | 223 | 552 | 209 | 214 
Sweet the moments, rich in blessing . . (Ep.) | 109 | 1714] 506 | 168 | 377 
for ever with the Lord ; : = (EP ie) 23141 22374| 3O3u 400 

The roseate hues of early dawn (Gos.) | 229 | 313 | 514 | 333 | 402 
My God, my Father, while I stray (Ast M,, 1st E. Less. ) 1 264. | 337 | 432 | 300 | 276 


THE EPISTLES. 


The meaning of the word ‘‘ Epistles ” is letters or communications from one person 
or persons to others. 

By the ‘‘ Epistles ” we mean in the Scriptures those parts or books of the New Tes- 
tament written by the Apostles under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit to churches 
and persons. 

The Epistles may be divided or classified : (1) those addressed to particular churches ; 
(2) those addressed to particular persons ; (3) the pastoral Epistles ; (4) the general or 
catholic Epistles. 

We ought to know of these Epistles (1) to whom they were written ; (2) by whom 
written ; (3) when written; (4) where written ; (5) their principal contents. 

The Epistles addressed to particular churches are those to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians. 

These Epistles were written by St. Paul the Apostle. 

Those addressed to particular persons are to Philemon, written by St. Paul; the 
Hebrews, written by St. Paul; the scattered tribes, by St. James; the Elect Lady, 
2nd of St. John ; Gaius, 3rd of St. John. 

The pastoral Epistles are the Ist and 2nd to Timothy, and that to Titus. 

They are called pastoral Epistles because Timothy and Titus were pastors or bishops 
of the Church. 

The pastoral Epistles were written by St. Paul, himself a bishop and pastor of the 
Church. 

The general or catholic Epistles are the 1st and 2nd Peter, 1st John, and Jude. 

They are called “general ” or “ catholic ” because addressed to all, universally, 

The Epistles sent by our Lord were to Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Sardis, Phila- 
delphia, and Laodicea, by the Holy Spirit through St. John from Patmos, and are 
recorded in the second and third chapters of the Revelation, 

These various Epistles were written (1) to explain Christianity to the early Christians ; 
(2) to warn them against error ; (3) to establish them in the truth ; (4) to instruct the 
ministry. 

The proof we have that the Epistles were read by others than those to whom they 
are addressed is, Col. iv. 16 directs that Epistle to be sent to the Laodiceans; 2 Pet. 
ili. 15—18 refers to St. Paul’s Epistles as being well known. 
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The Epistles are of advantage to us now, inasmuch as our wants and duties are the 
same as those to whom the Epistles were written. Hence they will instruct us now 
as they did them then. 

We can show that we read the Epistles rightly by having our conduct in agreement 
with the precepts or commands of the Epistles (2 Cor. iii. 2, 6). 


BY THE REV. J. E. SAMPSON, VICAR OF BARROW-ON-HUMBER, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

2 PET. iil. 1, 2.— This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you; in both 

which I stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance: that ye may be mindful of 
the words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and of the commandment of 
us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour.” 
THERE is great variety in Holy Scripture, history, poetry, etc., but 
only one theme, Jesus Christ and Him crucified (Rev. xix. 10). This 
variety is its great charm. But whatever is written tends to one end— 
atonement and its results. The subject developes as the book proceeds. 
The continuous record of the one theme culminates in the cross of 
Christ, ‘the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 

The position which the Epistles occupy illustrates this. They gather 
the many rays into a focus. 

The grand simplicity of the Bible is maintained in the Epistles ; they 
are not essays, not formal instructions, not didactic lectures; they are 
simply letters, plain, familiar letters, often very personal and homely. 


I. The Epistles are addressed to Christians. 

Sometimes to churches, believers scattered abroad, ministers, private 
persons. Paul addresses them as “saints” (Eph. i. 1); John, as 
“children” whose “sins are forgiven” (1 John ii. 12); James, as men 
that have “the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” Jude, as “them that 
are sanctified ;” our text as “beloved” ones, as men of “ pure minds,’ 
who know, but need to be reminded, of the words of God. The Epistles 
will not be understood if this be not kept in mind. 


II. The relation of the Epistles to the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

This, too, is indicated in the text—“that ye may be mindful of the 
words of the holy prophets.” 

1. The Epistles are instructions to believers, to lead them on, to 
feed and confirm. This they do by referring to, explaining, unfolding, 
throwing clearer light on, the earlier Scriptures. Hence they are the 
key of the Bible treasury. They explain types (¢g., 1 Cor. v. 7), 
prophecy (Rom. xi.), law and grace (Rom. v.), works and faith (Gal. ti1.). 
Such passages as Ezek. xviii. 27 would be almost inexplicable if it were 
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not for the Epistles. In the Epistles the holy Apostles still sit in the 
assembly, and unfold their ancient Scriptures. 

2. The Epistles turn types into realities; shadows into substance ; 
reveal Christ in all the offerings, and in scarcely noticeable persons (as 
Melchisedec) ; and Gospel blessings in scenes of history (Gal. iv. 31) [124]. 


III. The relation of the Epistles to the other New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

1. The Gospels show that, and how, Jesus lived and died and rose 
again; the Epistles tell us why. The Gospels record the birth, sufferings, 
crucifixion of Christ ; the Epistles spread before us the results of all this. 
The Gospels are the casket full of treasure ; the Epistles open the casket, 
explore its contents, and put us in possession of them. In the Gospels 
we have the green pastures ; by the Epistles we are led into them. The 
Gospels record facts, the Epistles declare the relation of those facts to 
the people of God. 

2. The Acts is the only inspired record we have of preaching to the 
unconverted. Those who seek to win souls to Christ would do well to 
ponder the book in this light. But the Epistles are instructions to those 
who are already converted to God. 


1V. The special characteristics of the Epistles. 

1. They show clearly the distinction and relation between grace and 
works, doctrine and precept, the groundwork and the superstructure, 
Christ for us, the Holy Ghost in us. (Cf. the link-word “ therefore ” in 
Rom. xii. 1 and Eph. iv, 1.) 

2. They are a record of true Christian experience. Much that is 
called Christian experience is not the experience of Christians. 

3. A portrait of true Christian character. 

4. An index of true Christian faith. 

5. A directory of true Christian duty. 

6. They set forth the relation of the Christian to (1) God, (2) the 
world, (3) the powers that be, (4) the brethren, 

7. They give the true ideal of the ordering of the Church in (1) 
ministry, (2) discipline, (3) sacraments. 

8. They unfold the deep things of God, unveiling mysteries hidden in 
the Old Testament. 

Therefore the Epistles— 

1. Should have our special study. 

2. Should be our guide in the interpretation of the other Scriptures, 

3. Should be searched in their unfolding of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. 
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4. Should be followed (like all Scripture) implicitly as “the com- 
mandment.” 

Cranmer speaks of the Epistles as “that part of God’s Word which is 
a key and commentary to all the Holy Scriptures.” 


July 23rd. 
Dhe Sebenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Ep. Rom. vi. 19. Gos. Mark viii. 1. Pss, CX.—CXV. 


Less, 1 Chron. xxi.; Acts xxiii, 12; 1 Chron. xxii. or xxviii. I—21; Matt. xii. r—22. 


Bee i M. 


A. 5 3 
Who are these like stars appearing _. (2nd M. Less.) | 427 | 360 | 554 | 352 
Praise, my soul, the King of heaven . (ist M. Less.) | 298 | 522 | 484 | 249 | 55 
The Church’s one foundation . . (ast M. Less.) | 215 | 285 | 509 | 335 | 578 
Weary of earth, and laden with my sin - (Ep.) | 252 | 149 | 544 | 138 
New every morning ts the love. : . (Coll.) 4 3 8 Asie La 
Pleasant are Thy courts above . - Cast E. Less.) | 240 | 202 | 483 | 41 
Christ ts our corner-stone : . (ist E. Less.) | 239 | 541 | 344 | 419 | 401 
Rock of ages, cleft for me ‘ Gast k. Less.) | 154: |). 133) || 490 e165 saz 7 
fTosanna to the living Lord . . (ast E. Less.) | 241 | 190 | 383 | 195 58 
Guide me, O Thou great Fehovah (Redeemer) (Gos.) | 196 | 329 | 376 | 273 | 258 


THE REVELATION. 


We mean by ‘“‘the Revelation ” the last book of the Bible. 

The Revelation is also called the Apocalypse. 

This book has these titles because as the Revelation it has made known to us the 
various matters which it contains, which were not revealed before. The Apocalypse 
means unfolding—implying the opening out of what was before closed. 

The book of Revelation was written by St. John the divine. 

Another St. John was John the Baptist, who was beheaded by Herod. 

St. John the divine wrote other books; viz., the Gospel of St. John; the three 
Epistles of St. John. 

St. John wrote the Revelation, the Gospel, and the three Epistles by the power of 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

St. John wrote the Revelation or Apocalypse in Patmos, a rocky island in the 
Egean Sea, where he was sent by the Roman Emperor, Domitian, as a prisoner, for 
preaching the Gospel (Rev. i. 9). 

The book of Revelation is arranged or classified in twenty-two chapters, containing 
the following as their principal subjects :—Title and inscription (i. I-—3); preface and 
vision of our Lord to St. John (i. 4-20); our Lord’s letters to the seven churches of 
Asia: Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea 
(ii.—iii.) ; the Lamb opening the seven seals (iv.—viii.) ; the seven angels blowing the 
seven trumpets, and the angels and the seven thunders (ix.—xi.) ; the two wonders : 
the woman clothed with the sun, and the red dragon with seven heads (xii.); the 
two beasts (xiii.) ; the Lamb and trumpets (xiv.) ; the seven vials and the destruction 
of Babylon (xv.—xviii.); the triumph of the Church, and a description of heaven’ 


(xix.—xxiL. ). 
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The book of Revelation (1) is the last book in the Bible; (2) is the most pro- 
phetical book in the New Testament. 

We should read the Revelation, though it is a difficult book to understand, (1) because 
we are to read ALL Scriptures, and the difficult parts are those which should be most 
constantly read to be understood ; (2) because God has attached a blessing to the 
reading of the Revelation (Rev. i. 3); (3) also the hearing and keeping of its 
words—we must therefore read to know them (Rev. i. 3) ; (4) there are parts easy to 
understand (Rev. xxii. 17). 


: 
BY THE REV. HILTON BOTHAMLEY, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
LANSDOWN, BATH. 


REV. i. 1.—“ The revelation of Fesus Christ.” 


Tue Revelation is of Himself in His glory, living (ch. i. 18) in the midst 
of His churches, inspiring, ruling, overcoming, perfecting. 

And to whom sext? To John, the inspired poet of the new 
covenant, and prophet too. The disciple whom Jesus loved, yet a son 
of thunder. His book corresponds to his character—tender in some 
(eg. ch. ii, 24, vil. 17), majestic in other portions (ch. x. 1, xix. 17), 
and how divine the whole! Rightly did the instinct of the Church seal 
the author with the title of Zheologos. 

The very mention of the book opens out wide fields of inquiry in 
every direction, on which there have been many skirmishes of conflicting 
Christian thought. 

I address myself now not to these, but to the general question, what 
does this wonderful vision reveal, and to the difficult task of summing 
it In One sermon. 

Blessed is he that readeth ; ...and yet who ts worthy to open the book ? 


I. What does the book reveal as it opens? 

The Lord in His majesty, walking in the midst of the candlesticks. 
And what are they? Seven small local churches, distinct each from 
other, most imperfectly sanctified, struggling with error, coldness, 
temptation, sin; the faithful, weak; two unfaithful, one of them almost 
apostate. He holds out promises to individuals, to him that overcometh ; 
all the rewards clearly pointing to the blessings of the great future in 
' glory (eg., ch. ii. 7, cf. ch, xxii. 2, 14). 

It is a picture of the Church on earth as it was then, and toa great 
extent as it Is now. 


II. What does the book reveal at its close ? 

An entire contrast. No longer feeble scattered fragments of a church 
veady to die, but a mighty living whole, a glorious church, not having spot 
-. ++ (Eph. v. 27), The city which hath the foundations, to which the 
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earliest faith looked (Heb. xi. ro), and in which the faith that over- 
cometh receives its reward (1 John y. 4) [125]. 

It is the perfected society, the city of God, the bride, the Lamb's wife 
(ch. xxi. 9). 

F ehovah-shammah (Ezek. xviii. 35). 


III. And by what process is this change effected ? 

This, too, is revealed ; but in a series of mysterious figures, used by 
ancient prophets and seers, and re-used with fuller purpose and wider 

meaning here ; by which I am not shown so much the facts and steps 
of the growth and compacting of the Church (Eph. iv. 15), as the 
conditions under which this is to take place (e.g., the conversion of the 
Jews is nowhere signified). 

The body, like the Head, is subjected to a long discipline, and made 
Lerfect through sufferings (Heb. ii. 10) [126]. 

Of this discipline I endeavour to trace the chief features. 

1. As to trial. The intimations of our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 4—14, 
29—35) further unfolded. Probation throughout. ery trial (1 Pet. 
iv. 12), and searching, sifting judgment, but everywhere measured and 
under restraint [127] [128]. 

2. As to consolation, Earnests of victory (ch. xi. 15, xil. 10, xv. I—3) 
and glory revealed (iv., v. [Isa. vi.], vii. 9, xiv. 1) between the dark 
clouds. Glimpses of the intermediate state (ch. vi. 9, xiv. 13); anti- 
cipations of the final end (ch. xix. 6—g) [129]. 

3. As to the power of evil. Satan stands out in sinful majesty, working 
through various agents, and even embodied in them (xil., xiii., xvi. 13) ; 
the head of a threefold empire. But the saints overcome him (xili. ro, 
II, Xv. 2), and his empire slowly dissolves. 

4. As to the doom thereof. Warnings of judgment heard, and in- 
vitations to prepare for it (xiv. 6, 7), and things gather to the end. The 
great city, Satan’s stronghold, falls (xvii., xviii), and there is war (xix. 19, 
xx. 19), and first Satan’s fellow-rulers (xix. 20), and then himself (xx. ro), 
are cast into the lake of fire, and so is death (1 Cor. xv. 26), and so, 
alas! are others (xx. 15; Matt. xxv. 41). 

5. As to the “end of these things.” The holy city cometh down, not in 
feebleness, as one born weak after these travail pangs (Matt. xxiv. 7) 
but having the glory of God, fit home for those who have overcome. 

This is the Revelation of Jesus Christ. 


IV. Why was this revelation thus made ? 
rt. As an answer to all who thought that the kingdom of God should 


immediately appear, or were dismayed because it did not. 
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2. To comfort, exhort, and establish every Christian soldier (Luke 
xxi. 36), to inspire him with courage, assurance, and hope (2 Pet. iii. 12). 

3. To give a full view of Christ in His glory as the Head of the body, 
the church (Col. i. 18), the Lamb as it had been slain, the Christ of God 
(xi. 15, xii. 10) fulfilling his messianic work, the Word of God (xix. 13), 
King of kings and Lord of lords (xix. 16), the Alpha and Omega; His 
name stands first in the book, and His the last (i. 1, xxil. 20). 

This book reveals Him to me as reigning over all, as the Divine King 
(Ps. cx. 1,2; 1 Cor. xv. 25) over the living and departed, and shows me 
the glorious issue of His reign. (Contrast the disclosing of Him as 
Priest in Heb. iv. 14, etc.). 

Thou art the King of glory, O Christ. Teach me to believe that 
Thou shalt come quickly, and that Thy reward is with Thee (xxii. 12). 
Teach me to cry, Lven so, come, Lord Fesus ; Fesus, remember me when 
Thou comest in Thy kingdom (Luke xxiii. 42). 


A CLUB SERMON. 
BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH. 
JAMES iv. 14.—“‘ What ts your life 2” 


THE Apostle James is very practical. Let us observe how he speaks 
of such questions as zwar, the tongue, life, etc. The text is here treated 
in a general way. You members of the club present have had a medical 
report of your lives. 


I. God is the great secret of life. 

1. Examine a blade of grass. What could a painter or chemist do 
with it? Imitate or dissect, but not reproduce. 

2. So of the Jody - one thing, Ze, we cannot give. 

3- Compare mind with instinct. Some secret hand gave us that 
power. 

4. Think of the soul. Even the heathen acknowledged its impor- 
tance [130]. 

What ts the secret of life? (Ps. civ. 14; cxxxix.14; 2 Tim.i. 7; Gen. 
ii, 7-) In each case God is the great secret. Apply Rom. i. 20 [131]. 

II. God has endowed man with responsibility [132]. 

His gifts are not for nothing. 

Some forget the responsibilities attached to the— [133] 

1. Body, and it becomes the avenue of lust, intemperance, disease, etc. 
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2. Mind, and prefer ignorance and its consequences. 

3- Soul, preferring darkness, error, doubt, etc., even to Ps. xiv. 1. 

In Eccl. ii, t—z1, we find a notable example in which the great 
secret was not recognized. A time for everything and everybody except 
God. Apply Gal. vi. 7, 8; for even the body may become a lasting 
record of sin (cf. John v. 5, 14). 

When a man realizes his responsibilities, and acts up to them, he is a 
religious man. 


III. God made man to be a religious being. 

He remembers, 1. The former history of man (Gen. i. 27), and the 
grand prospect (1 Cor. xv. 52—54), and present duty (Matt. vi. 33). 

2. That the sinner is the real slave. ‘He knows the best, and does 
the worst.” 

3. That the religious man is made /ree by the truth; yet always 
dependent upon God, Who, as St. Anselm says, “‘is the height and sum 
of all possible perfections,” and as Irenzeus affirms, ‘‘God has made us 
in such a way that He may be always the teacher, and men always 
learners.” 

4. That even in temporal matters men can best carry out our Lord’s 
precept (Matt. vi. 34) by so living in the present time as to be always 
prepared for the future. 

5. That there is a supreme moment coming, when it will be of the 
utmost consequence to be able to say 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 


IV. Application. Congratulate yourselves upon— 

1. Recognizing a religious duty in attending at God’s house. 

2. In belonging to a society which recognizes religious responsibilities, 
social duties, manly independence, and habits of thrift and industry ; 
and in which benevolent and unselfish feelings ought to prevail. 

3. Being enabled to provide against sickness, etc., during the brighter 
days of life. 

4. Apply, if necessary, Eccl. xi. 2, 10, and xii. 1, and to all xi. 1 ; 
also that One wiser than the wise man, and One greater than the Apostle 
James, asked Mark vill. 36, and hence Matt. xxiv. 44. 

5. If we were asked the text, what answer would be forthcoming? 
[Recapitulate the foregoing points I, II, III, and add 1 Thess. v. 23, 24.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


114, The Bible, its preciousness.—Place yourself in imagination 
by the side of an Australian gold-digging, and observe the earth that is 
drawn up from its bottom. It is likely that your unpractised eyes will 
see nothing in that heap but dirt and stones; but yet that very heap of 
earth may prove, on washing, to be full of particles of the purest gold. 
It is just the same with the Bible. We see but little of it now; we shall 
find hereafter that every verse of it contained gold. Bishop Ryle. 


115. Truth is immortal.—Bury truth as men may, it will have a 
rising notwithstanding. They may roll a great stone, and seal the grave 
in which it is laid, and set a watch upon it; yet still, like its Lord, it 
comes forth again at its appointed hour. It cannot die; it is of an 
immortal race. The Spanish proverb nobly says, ‘“‘Truth is the daughter 
of God.” 


116. The Scriptures, their expansive value.—The boy holds 
his ball of twine in his hand, and thinks it is not much, he can clasp 
it so easily ; but when he begins to unroll it, and his wind-borne kite 
mounts higher and higher, till at length that, which on the ground was 
taller than he, is now no bigger than his hand, he is astonished to see 
how long it is. So there are little texts, which look small in your palm ; 
but when caught up upon some experience they unfold themselves, and 
stretch out until there is no measuring their length. 


117. The Scriptures, their value illustrated.—The Word of 
God is the water of life; the more ye lave it forth, the fresher it runneth, 
It is the fire of God’s glory ; the more ye blow it, the clearer it burneth. 
It is the corn of the Lord’s field; the better ye grind it, the more it 
yieldeth. It is the bread of heaven; the more it is broken and given 
forth, the more it remaineth. It is the sword of the Spirit ; the more it 
is scoured, the brighter it shineth. Bishop $ ewel. 


118. Jonah’s sermon.—Jonah was but one man, and he preached 
but one sermon, and it was but a short sermon either, as touching the 
number of words, and yet he turned the whole city, great and small, 
rich and poor, king and all. We may be preachers here in England, 
and we preach many long sermons, and yet the people will not repent 
or convert. This was the fruit, the effect, and the good that the sermon 
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did: that whole city, at his preaching, converted and amended their 
evil living, and did penance in sackcloth. And yet here, in this sermon 
of Jonah, is no great curiousness, no great affectation of words nor 
of painted eloquence; it was none other but “ Yet in forty days and 
Nineveh shall be destroyed.” 


119. Preaching of self or the Saviour.—Bernard, preaching one 
day very scholastically, the learned thanked him, but not the godly; but 
when another day he preached plainly, the good people came blessing 
God for him, and gave him many thanks, which some scholars wondering 
at, “Ah!” said he, “ Heri Bernardum, hodie Christum; yesterday I 
preached Bernard, but to-day I preach Christ.” ’Tis not learning, but 
teaching ; not the wisdom of words, but the evidence and demonstration 
of the Spirit, that is welcome to saints. Venning. 


120. Preaching, God’s instrument.—St. Augustine was a quaint 
illustration of the diversity that exists amongst preachers of the Gospel. 
He says that though the waters of a fountain may come from differently 
shaped heads, one like that of an angel, and the other of a beast, the 
water refreshes the weary traveller, not because it comes from such a 
source, but because it is water. Our high function is to give the water 
of life in all its purity ; to preach Christ, and Him crucified, with that 
searching power which prayer and the Spirit alone can give, but which, 
like the lightning when it rends the oak, enters into the dark chambers 
of imagery of the sirner’s soul, and brings down his idols to the ground. 

F. G. Pilkington. 

121. Preaching, its grand aim.—To preach practical sermons, 
as they are called, that is, sermons upon virtues and vices, without in- 
culcating those great Scripture truths of redemption, grace, etc., which 
alone can incite and enable us to forsake sin and follow righteousness, 
what is it but to put together the wheels, and set the hands of a watch, 
forgetting the spring, which is to make them all go? Suzshop Horne. 


122. Preaching, a model for.—Foxe thus describes Bradford’s 
preaching: “ Sharply he opened and reproved sin; sweetly he preached 
Christ crucified ; pithily he impugned heresy and error; and earnestly 
he persuaded to godly life.” 


123. Preaching accompanied by the Holy Spirit.—In a quaint 
sermon by Matthew Wilkes, I remember he said that ministers were like 
pens. Some of them were common goose quills, writing very heavily, 
and often requiring nibbing; others of them, he said—the college men 
—were like steel pens; and while they could make good fine up-strokes, 
they could not make such heavy down-strokes as some of the quills could. 
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But, he said, neither the one pen nor the other could do anything with- 
out ink; and therefore, he said, our ministers want more ink. The ink 
is the Holy Spirit. “ Written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God.” And so Matthew Wilkes suggested that people, instead of 
finding fault with the minister, would do well to pray, “ Lord, give him 
more ink ! give him more ink!” There was much in that prayer; for we 
need often to be dipped in that ink, or else we cannot make a mark on 
your hearts. Spurgeon. 
124. Scriptures elucidated by history.—No object can well be 
more dull and meaningless than the stained window of an ancient church, 
as long as you stand without, and look towards a dark interior; but when 
you stand within the temple, and look through that window upon the 
light of heaven, the still, solemn forms that lie in it start into loveliness. 
We often meet a verse in the pages of the Old Testament Scriptures” 
very like those ancient works of art. The beauty of holiness is in it, put 
into it by the Spirit from the first, and yet its beauty was not fully seen 
until the Sun of righteousness arose, and the Israel of God, no longer 
kept in the outer court, entered through the rent veil, and from the holy 
of holies looked through the ancient record on an illumined heaven. 
Laws from Heaven. 
125. Church, its divisions on earth.—I have seen a field here 
and a field there, stand thick with wheat ; a hedge or two has separated 
them. At the proper season the reapers entered ; soon the earth was 
disburdened, and the grain was conveyed to its destined resting-place, 
where, blended together in the barn or in the stack, it could not be 
known that a hedge had ever separated this wheat from that. Thus it 
is with the Church. Here it grows, as it were, in different fields, and 
even, it may be, by different hedges. By-and-by, when the harvest is 
come, all God’s wheat shall be gathered into the garner, without one 
single mark to distinguish that once they differed in outward circum- 
stantials of form and order. Toplady. 
126. Church increased by persecution.—The Roman sword, 
intent only on self-glorification and the pride of conquest, was wielded 
by the Almighty arm to clear the way for the triumphant march of 
Christianity over every nation and kingdom; and though that sword 
was frequently turned against the Church, and wrought sad havoc among 
its members, yet each pruning, each shoot that was cut off, pec a 
separate living vine, extending to other regions the blessings of the 
Gospel, like that strange American plant which has been recently intro- 
duced into our rivers and canals, every joint and fragment of which, 
however minutely cut, becomes an independent individual, thus diffusing 
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the plant by the very efforts made to extirpate it. And in this way the 
Church grew and spread, until its range extends from sea to sea, and 
from the river even unto the ends of the earth. Macmillan. 


127. Trials are God’s husbandry.—God sees that they are very 
good for us ; for as seeds that are deepest covered with snow in winter 
flourish most in spring, or as the wind by beating down the flame raiseth 
it higher and hotter, and as when we would have fires flame the more 
we sprinkle water upon them; even so, when the Lord would increase 
- our joy and thankfulness, He alloys it with the tears of affliction. 


Salter. 
128. Trials, their use to the Christian.—Crosses are ladders 
that lead up to heaven. Knox. 


129. Heaven, its foretastes on earth.—We read that in certain 
climates of the world the gales that spring from the land carry a refresh- 
ing smell out to sea, and assure the watchful pilot that he is approach- 
ing a desirable and fruitful coast, when as yet he cannot discern it with 
his eyes. And to take up the comparison of life as a voyage, in like 
manner it fares with those who have steadily and religiously pursued the 
course which heaven pointed out to them. We shall sometimes find by 
their conversation, towards the end of their days, that they are filled with 
peace, and hope, and joy; which, like those refreshing gales and reviving 
odours to the seamen, are breathed forth from paradise upon their souls, 
and give them to understand with certainty that God is bringing them 
into their desired haven. Townson. 

130. Life, its value.—The price of life is greater than that any man, 
how wealthy soever, can compass it. Money is the monarch of this 
world, but not of the next. Trapp. 

131. Life in deeds, not years.—The man who has lived longest 
is not the man who has counted most years, but he who has enjoyed life 
most. Such a one was buried a hundred years old, but he was dead 
from his birth. He would have gained by dying young; at least, he 
would have lived till that time. Rousseau. 

132. Life, its future effect.—We paint our lives in fresco. The 
soft and fusile plaster of the moment hardens under every stroke of the 
brush into eternal rock. Sterling. 

133. Life, how to be measured.—There appears to exist a greater 
desire to live long than to live well. Measure by man’s desires, he 
cannot live long enough; measure by his good deeds, and he has not 
lived long enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and he has lived too 
long. LiMmer Man. 
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Introduction to the sNew Testament. 


BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR 
OF DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


VI. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


THIS book was not from the first called by the name which it 
now bears. The oldest known MS. has for its title simply “Acts,” 
and the contents of the book might very well be thus described. 
The present title is misleading ; for in the work there is no 
detailed account of the acts of any of the Apostles except Peter 
and Paul. St. John appears on three occasions, but merely as 
the companion of St. Peter ; and James the son of Zebedee is 
mentioned only in the notice of his execution by Herod ; while 
to the acts of Stephen, Philip, Timothy, and Silas, who were not 
Apostles, a considerable space is devoted. We can judge how 
the present title arose. In early Christian times, writings were 
common under such names as “ The Acts of Timothy,” “ The 
Acts of Peter and Paul,’ etc. To distinguish the canonical book 
from these apocryphal works, the original name was probably 
extended, and so it came to have the fuller, but incorrect, title 
which it now generally bears. 

All tradition ascribes the authorship of the book to the writer 
of the third Gospel; and Eusebius, who lived A.D. 325, says, 
“Luke, by race a native of Antioch, and by profession a physi- 
cian, having associated mainly with Paul, and having companied 
with the rest of the Apostles less closely, has left us examples 
of that healing of souls which he acquired from them, in two 
inspired books, the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles.” 
Tertullian, who lived 125 years earlier, speaks of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, and of Peter going up to the house-top to 
pray, as matters mentioned in the commentary of St. Luke. 
He also speaks in another place of those disciples of John, 
mentioned Acts xix. 2, 3, who had not even heard of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. Similar allusions are to be found in 
Clement of Alexandria(A.D. 190),and in Irenzeus, about the same 
date. Cyprian, who wrote A.D. 250, and Origen, who died 
A.D, 253, both speak of this book as “divine Scripture.” The 
earliest known quotation from it is in a letter, written A.D. 177, 
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from the churches of southern Gaul to the Christians in Asia 
and Phrygia. There the martyrdom of Stephen is spoken of, 
and his prayer, as recorded in the Acts, is quoted. Some earlier 
indications that the book was known are in the writings of 
Justin Martyr (A.D. 140), who alludes to the events of the day 
of Pentecost, and to the doings of Simon Magus. Thus to the 
authorship and early acceptance of this book we have testimony 
from very primitive times, and in many directions. 

The history contained in the Acts terminates about A.D. 62 
or 63, with a notice which carries us to the close of St. Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Rome. The writer was so closely con- 
nected with that Apostle, that had St. Paul been already dead 
before the Acts were completed and put forth, we may conclude 
that the event would have been noticed ; and also that the fall 
of Jerusalem would not have been unmarked, had that event 
happened ere the book was finished. So the date at which it 
was sent forth may be placed somewhere between A.D. 63 and 70. 

Mention has been made of all that we know of St. Luke’s 
life in speaking of the Gospel. The author dedicates his second 
work to the same Theophilus to whom the first was addressed ; 
and the opening sentence of the Acts gives us the key to the 
character of them both. The former was an account of all that 
Jesus degan to do and teach before His ascension ; the latter, 
of what His Apostles degan to do and teach after they had 
received the promised gift of the Holy Ghost. The Acts might 
very appropriately be named ‘a history of beginnings” The 
author tells us (i. 7) that, before His ascension, Christ marked 
out the course which should be taken in the publication of the 
Gospel: “ Ye shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judza, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” With the remembrance of this direction con- 
stantly in mind, St. Luke proceeds to show how it was carried 
out in each of these appointed spheres of labour. He mentions 
the eleven Apostles in his first chapter, as if to imply at the 
outset that each one of them took his part in the prescribed 
work of evangelization, though it will not come within the 
writer’s plan to describe what was the share of each. For the 
same reason he tells how the number of the twelve was made 
complete by the choice of Matthias in the room of Judas. 
This done, he turns to his appointed work, the account of what 
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Jesus degan to do by His Spirit through the ministration of the 
Apostles and their companions. He sets before us the disciples 
preaching in Jerusalem, till it was declared (ver. 28) that “the 
whole city was filled with their doctrine.’ After this beginning, 
_we hear but little of the work of preaching in Jerusalem. 

The next section of the book shows us how the teaching of 
the Church was extended into Judza and Samaria. To make 
this intelligible, St. Luke finds it needful to describe with some 
detail the events which led to the death of Stephen ; and 
because Stephen’s speech before his martyrdom forms the 
defence for the universalism of Christianity, which the Jews 
could not or would not accept, we have the speech given at 
some length. The address was intended that Israel might see 
how God’s purpose from of old had been to offer His grace to 
all nations, We can discern from the language which Stephen 
employs, that the provocation which had roused the Jews 
against him was his teaching that God was not the God of 
the Jew alone, and that His worship was no longer to be 
restricted to the temple at Jerusalem. Such utterances were 
the natural prelude to the extension of the preaching of 
Christ's Gospel beyond the holy city, and among those who 
were not Jews. 

To prove to his hearers the truth of his position, Stephen 
carries them to their own history and prophecies. He points 
out that it was not in the Holy Land, but in Mesopotamia, 
that God first appeared to their father Abraham, that God was 
with him also as he dwelt in Haran; and that when at length 
the patriarch was brought into Canaan, the land of promise, 
the land so revered by his latest descendants, God gave him 
no permanent possession therein, nor to his descendants for 
several generations. He goes on to speak of the sojourn in 
Egypt, and shows how God was near unto His people there, 
blessing them, so that, in spite of all their adversities, they 
multiplied exceedingly; and how at last He sent them Moses 
to be their deliverer. It was God exhibiting His watchful care, 
far away from Canaan, that caused Moses to be trained, first in 
the court of Pharaoh, and afterwards in the desert of Midian, 
that he might be fit to stand before the king, as well as to lead 
the nation in their wanderings through the desert. God had 
specially manifested His presence on Sinai, and had for forty 
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years shown His tokens of favour unto Israel, all irrespective 
of the place where they might be. 

With the mention of Moses, Stephen makes a slight digres- 
sion, that he may compare the rebellious outbreaks of the 
Israelites with the treatment which Jesus had received from the 
Jews. But he soon comes back again, and points out that the 
tabernacle, and with it the visible sign of God’s presence, was 
for forty years moving about from place to place in the desert, 
and that even after the settlement in Canaan there was no 
thought of erecting a permanent edifice, where alone Jehovah 
should be worshipped, until the days of David. That monarch 
was not allowed himself to carry out his wish ; and when per- 
mission was granted to Solomon to build a temple, the voices 
of the prophets still testified that “the Most High did not dwell 
in temples made with hands.” He was throned in heaven, with 
earth as His footstool ; and He was the Maker and Preserver, 
not of one race, but of all men. This defence, which to the 
minds of the Jewish multitude would be an admission of every- 
thing with which they had charged Stephen, “ blasphemous 
words against this holy place and the law,” seems at this 
point to have aroused the indignation of the hearers. The 
speaker therefore does not continue his line of defence, drawn 
though it was from sources which ought to have been most con- 
vincing, but concludes with a rebuke, in which he tells the 
angry crowd that, with all their profession of zeal for the law, 
they had not kept the true spirit of that heavenzbestowed 
guidance which had been committed to them. Provoked still 
more at this, they stoned the speaker to death; and, by their 
persecution of his companions, led to the spread of the new 
doctrines, according to Christ’s injunction. 

The speech of Stephen appears worthy to be dwelt on, because 
it is the defence of that wider extension of the Gospel preaching 
which the writer of the Acts now proceeds to notice. He tells 
how the doctrines of Christ were carried forth into Judea and 
Samaria ; and, as if to indicate from the very first how widely 
the message was to be spread, Philip is sent to baptize the 
Ethiopian eunuch, in whom we see the firstfruits of the Church 
of Christ in Africa. But that branch of the Church's history is 
carried no further ; nor have we afterwards any other notice of 
Philip, save that (xxi. 8) we find that he made his home in 
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Czesarea, a city fitted, from its mixed population, more perhaps 
than any other in Palestine, for the scene of labour of one who 
from the first had been made a missionary to the Gentiles. 

The two histories of Saul’s conversion and of Peter’s visit to 
Cornelius are, as we may say, companion pictures to set before 
us the two lines along which the conversion of the Gentiles was 
to be carried out ; first among those who, like Cornelius, knew 
something of the true God through the medium of Judaism, 
then among those who must be brought away from their vanities 
and idolatry to the worship of the living Lord of all. 

As soon as Peter’s share in this beginning is accomplished, 
and he has twice (xi. 4—17, xv. 7—I1) borne witness to the 
brethren that what he did in going to Cornelius was prompted 
by a revelation from heaven, and that the propriety of his 
action had been stamped with the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, St. Luke dismisses him-—the most energetic of the 
original twelve, who lived, as we know, and wrought, as we 
may be sure, for many years afterwards—out of his narrative 
altogether, because the other beginnings of Gospel preaching 
among the heathen seemed to be more lively set forth in the 
career of St. Paul, the chief agent in carrying the Christian 
faith to the ends of the earth. 

Yet, as we read what St. Luke has recorded of that Apostle’s 
work, we find still only the story of how churches were founded, 
how Paul planted, how the initial steps were taken at each place 
to which he came in his missionary journeys. Whenever he visits 
a Christian station for a second time, we have very slight notice 
of anything which he either said or did; all is embraced in the 
general expression, “confirming the churches.” There is but 
one exception to this statement, and that is in the solemn 
address (ch. xx.) delivered at Miletus to the elders from the 
church at Ephesus. This St. Luke has recorded with some 
fulness, because it seemed to be a sort of valedictory address to 
all the churches. The Apostle was going with his life in his 
hand to Jerusalem, and knew not, at the time of this solemn 
parting, but that his missionary labours were now near their 
close. This of itself is enough to account for the greater promi- 
nence given to that speech in St. Luke’s narrative. 

But no attempt is made by him to supply a history of St. 
Paul, any more than of St. Peter; for at the close of his book, 
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as soon as we have been told how the Gospel was preached by 
the great Apostle, first to the Jews, and then to the Gentiles, 
in the imperial city which then represented the whole civilized 
world, the writer lays aside his pen. He gives a hint, but 
no more, of the duration of St. Paul’s imprisonment. His 
task was done. He does not even tell of the release of the 
Apostle, though himself the companion of his time of restraint. 
He has described the work which he undertook to describe, 
the beginnings of the Christian Church in all those quarters ot 
which the departing Jesus had spoken. 

As the writer of the Acts had the same object in his view 
throughout, namely, to show how Christianity was planted and 
extended, through the Spirit’s guidance, first among the Jews, 
and afterwards among the heathen, it is not to be wondered 
at if in all parts of his work there are found many features 
of similarity. The book consists of two portions, that which 
concerns the preaching to the Jews, and which is most con- 
nected with the name of St. Peter; and that which, in the 
main, deals with the evangelization of the Gentiles, in which 
the figure of St. Paul alone stands prominent. St. Paul 
has told us how on one occasion he felt bound to withstand 
the doings of St. Peter, and some modern critics have 
made this statement a basis for the supposition that in the 
apostolic age there was a rupture of such a kind as to form 
two distinct schools of Christian teaching. Such critics have 
endeavoured to show that St. Luke’s work in the Acts is an 
attempt to reconcile the conflicting parties by giving prominence 
to all those matters in which the actions and words of the two 
great Apostles were in accord, and they have for this purpose 
dwelt long on the similarity which exists between the two 
sections of the history. 

We know that in later times the Judaizing party of the 
Christian world did disparage St. Paul and all his work, and 
even write of him constantly as “the enemy” of St Peter. 
But there is no evidence to show that there was any division 
among Christians in St. Paul’s time, except such as he himself 
rebukes when writing to the Corinthians (reCorl i12); and 
which was of such sort as to prove the existence in that church 
of an Apollos’ party, as well as one of Peter and one ot Paul. 
There can be no doubt that St, Luke knew of St. Paul’s bitter 
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feeling against those Jews who among the Gentiles made the 
only door to Christianity to be through the Mosaic law. But 
he knew also that the Apostle’s desire and prayer for Israel 
was ever that they might be saved, and he may very naturally 
and laudably have wished to set the teaching of St. Paul in a 
truer light than some men had of it. He may have desired to 
show (what is in effect often stated in the Epistles) that it was 
from no undervaluing of Jewish ordinances for Jews, that 
St. Paul taught the Gentiles not to observe them, but because 
the yoke of the law had proved too heavy for Israel to bear, 
and, by a revelation, of which St. Peter had been chosen as 
the recipient, God had now made offer of His mercy through 
Christ to all men everywhere who should repent and believe. 

It was to place St. Paul’s work in such a light before the 
people of Jerusalem that James and the elders (Acts xxi. 20, seqq.) 
counselled the Apostle to take upon him the vow of the Nazarites, 
to which St. Paul readily consented ; and the same aim pro- 
bably guided St. Luke in his choice of those portions of St. 
Paul’s history which he has here placed on record. That the 
tone of the historian should differ from that of the Apostle is 
to be expected from the different purpose which their writings 
had to serve, and the different times at which they were com- 
posed. St. Luke has compiled a history of events several 
years after they had occurred. St. Paul, writing (for example) 
to the Galatians, was full of grief of heart at the language 
which the Judaizers were using at the very time in disparage- 
ment of his Apostolate, and by the harm which was ensuing 
to the churches of Galatia. For this reason it is that, though 
his writings show him to have had the humblest thoughts of 
himself, he dwells so fully on his own independent calling, tells 
how the brethren in Jerusalem were advanced by him as much 
as he by them, and in the strongest language exposes the false 
Christianity of those by whom the Galatians were bewitched. 
But there is nothing in all this to warrant the conclusion that 
in these primitive days there existed any such division as they 
maintain who write of a Petrine party and a Pauline party, as if 
the two great Apostles had been exponents of a different Gospel. 

There is another circumstance which has made the te- 
semblance great in the language of the two divisions of the 
Acts. St. Luke has, in this book, edited his materials, He 
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has cast the information in his own mould, and thus made the 
style of the book very uniform. This is especially noticeable 
in the accounts of the Apostolic speeches, They all commence 
very nearly in the same fashion, and are generally introduced 
with some notice of the look, movement, or gesture of the 
speakers. If this be the case in one detail, it is presumably so 
in all, and we may conclude that we have not in St. Luke’s 
reports always the very words of the speakers, but such a draft 
of them as the writer judged to be best suited for his purpose. 
Where fulness seemed needful, we have a longer report ; where 
a brief summary would suffice, the speech is given in abstract. 
And thus the whole history comes to have one complexion. 

But it is not well to make too little of such difficulties as do 
arise from a comparison of the history in the Acts with the 
letters of St. Paul. That there should be difficulties, when the 
authors wrote in entire independence of each other, the one as 
an actor in the events, the other as the compiler of a history 
from materials collected from various quarters, need not surprise 
us. But an examination of some one of these will show us 
how much of corroboration each writer gives to the other, and 
how capable of reconciliation are many of the points on which 
they seem to disagree. 

Compare, for instance, the narratives of St. Paul’s visits to 
Jerusalem in the Acts with the notice of those visits in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. In Acts ix. 26—30, we learn that 
Saul, after his conversion, came to .Jerusalem, but was not 
received by the disciples till an explanation had been given to 
them by Barnabas; that then the new convert went in and out 
among them, and spake boldly in the name of Jesus, disputing 
with the Greek-speaking Jews, until they sought to kill him, 
upon which he was sent by the brethren down to Cesarea, and 
thence to Tarsus. In the Epistle (Gal. i. 18—24) St. Paul 
tells us that on this occasion he abode with Peter fifteen days, 
and beside him saw, of the Apostles, only James. Afterwards 
he came into Syria and Cilicia, and was unknown by face unto 
the churches of Judea, only they heard that “he which per- 
secuted us in times past now preacheth the faith which once he 
destroyed.” These two accounts are clearly, the one, history ; 
the other, St. Paul’s representation to the Galatians of such 
part of that history as would speak most strongly of the 
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independent character of his Apostolic work. It would have 
been foreign to his purpose to mention the conduct of Barnabas 
in such a statement, while, when we are told by St. Luke that 
his preaching was to the Greek-speaking Jews, and not to the 
Christian congregation, we obtain light upon his statement that 
he was unknown to the Judean churches. 

The Apostle’s second visit is only mentioned in the Acts 
(xi. 29—xii. 25). There we are told that Barnabas and Saul 
were sent from Antioch to carry relief to the brethren in 
Judea; that they came to Jerusalem during a period of 
persecution. James, the brother of John, had been slain, Peter 
imprisoned, while James, the Lord’s brother, was not with the 
congregation. When their business was ended, they returned 
to Antioch, and carried John Mark back with them. We can 
find reason enough why St. Paul makes no mention of such 
a journey as this in his letter to the Galatians. There was no 
communication between him and the other Apostles, and so 
the visit supplied nothing that could illustrate his argument. 
The two messengers probably only saw such confidential 
members of the Church as could receive their money, some 
of those who assembled at the house of Mary, the mother of 
John Mark, and this done, departed speedily, taking the young 
kinsman of Barnabas with them out of the troubles. 

The third visit is described (Acts xv. 1—31, and Gal. ii. 
I—II). The history gives the account of the synod at Jeru- 
salem, gathered to consult about the troubles of the Church at 
Antioch on account of the Jewish teachers. Paul and Barnabas, 
with others, had been sent from Antioch. The narrative tells 
how the persons who supported the cause of the Judaizers were 
“certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed ;” how in 
a public assembly of the church a discussion took place, in the 
course of which Paul and Barnabas gave an account of what 
God had wrought among the uncircumcised Gentiles through 
their ministration, and a decree was passed to be communicated 
to the churches which had been disturbed by Jewish teaching, 
In the Epistle we have mention made of Titus as a companion 
of St. Paul, and we are told that the Apostle went up to 
Jerusalem “by revelation ;” that a question was raised about 
the circumcision of Titus, which St. Paul refused to allow ; that 
there were private conferences among the brethren, while little 
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notice is found of the public meeting, and none at all of the 
decree of the synod. 

When we compare the two accounts, we have clear proof 
that it was not the Church at Jerusalem which was in oppo- 
sition to St. Paul, but only some Pharisaic professors; that 
with the pillars of the Church the Apostle was at one, and they 
gave him the right hand of fellowship, wishing him “God 
speed” in his work, and recognizing that God was with him 
in what he had already done. The non-mention of Titus in 
the Acts, and the full account of his case given to the Galatians, 
is what we should expect. St. Luke has no occasion to dwell 
on any individual instance when he records the general decree. 
St. Paul mentions the special case in his letter, because his 
action therein was the best evidence he could give the Galatians 
of his independence. That St. Paul had a spiritual admonition 
to go where the church of Antioch was designing to send him, 
is exactly paralleled by two statements about one and the 
same event found elsewhere in the Acts. In ix. 20 we are 
told that the brethren brought Paul to Czsarea, to remove him 
out of danger, while in xxii. 21 the writer records that it was 
God who in a vision bade the Apostle depart from Jerusalem. 
That the Spirit should influence the Church to send, and the 
Apostle to go, does not make of the two accounts any con- 
tradiction. The omission of any mention of the council and 
of the decree is a greater difficulty, but is not inexplicable. In 
the private conferences spoken of in the Epistle, there would 
be more opportunity for the influence of the older Apostles to 
exert itself on St. Paul, and it is on this point that he is 
anxious to assure the Galatians of his equality with the rest 
of the twelve. Then the decree related in its origin to the 
churches of Antioch and that part of Syria, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it would be felt necessary to commu- 
nicate it to every church, while for St.Paul to mention it in 
his Epistle would have done very little to demonstrate that 
independence and equality in his Apostolic work, which was 
now called in question among the Galatians. As we look at 
the history with only these two documents to enlighten us, we 
may (perhaps must) feel a need for further light. The decree 
of the synod was so antagonistic to that teaching which was 
wrecking St. Paul’s labours, that we fail to account for the 
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omission of all mention of it. But there is so much of accord 
and mutual confirmation in the two accounts, that we feel 
unable to doubt that there was a reason, and a good one, 
though we know it not, why St. Paul preferred to rest on his 
own Apostolic authority in this question with the Galatians, 
rather than bring forward the decision which had been issued 
for the pacification of the churches of Syria. 

Of such a kind are most of the questions which modern criti- 
cism has raised about the Acts. When, however, we consider the 
multitude of minute points in which (as has been shown by Paley 
and others following in his steps) the history is undesignedly 
corroborated by the allusions and statements in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, we at once recognize how strong a case is made out 
for the veracity of St. Luke’s narrative, and feel sure that, could 
we have received a full history, instead of the mere selection 
of events which it fell in with his object to make, we should 
have had a complete elucidation of such difficulties as now must 
perhaps ever remain unsolved. 

The great value of the Acts is that from it we learn the 
first steps taken for the establishment of the Church of Christ. 
The sudden rise of Christianity into importance after the death 
of Jesus is explained by the Pentecostal gift, according to His 
promise in the Gospels. The character of the first preaching 
is set before us in the discourses of St. Peter, St. Stephen, and 
St. Paul, and we are shown how, by the gift of the Spirit, there 
grew in Christ’s ministers the power to grasp, in all their 
meaning, those truths which they were intended to publish to 
the world. We see, moreover, the way in which Christian 
societies grew, and Christian teaching developed. At first we 
behold the Christian body in attendance on the Jewish temple 
services, and, with the exception of their private meetings for 
the breaking of bread, differing little from devout Jews. But 
before the history closes Christianity has been spread among 
the heathen, its teachers have seen that the Jewish law must 
pass away, and that their message is sent to all men every- 
where, whomsoever the Lord may call. But though this book 
relates only the history of the beginnings of the Church, we can 
gather from it every truth which is found in the Apostles’ 
Creed, and thus, though being but a summary, it prefigures the 
potentiality of the Church throughout all ages, 
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Hetters to xa Divinity Student. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK R. WYNNE, M.A., INCUMBENT OF 
ST. MATTHIAS’, DUBLIN. 


III. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE MINISTRY: A LOVING SPIRIT. 


MY DEAR FRIEND,—When we considered our position as 
messengers from God and ambassadors of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we felt that the first qualification for our work must 
be earnest heart-faith in Him who sends us, and in the message 
we have to deliver. We cannot speak of Him really, unless 
we believe thoroughly in what we have to say about Him. 

But as surely as we require faith in Him who sends, so surely 
we require also love for those to whom we are sent. 

“God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son.” “Jesus Christ loved His church, and gave Himself for it.” 
St. Paul “travails in birth” for his people, till Christ be formed 
in their hearts. A similar spirit should be in every one who 
comes with God’s message to human souls. He must come 
to them not only with God’s word, but with something (in all 
reverence be it spoken) of God’s love. He comes as a com- 
forter, as a helper, as a herald of good news. He comes to 
persuade, to win, and to warn. Can he effectually come on 
such an errand if he does not care for those to whom he comes? 

His mission is a most delicate one. He has to hear heart- 
secrets often poured out; he has to be present in the sacred 
hour of sorrow; when any one else would be counted an intruder, 
he has to be as God’s messenger of comfort in the desolate 
home ; he has to stand with the husband beside his dying wife; 
he has to hold the poor mother’s hand while the body of her 
dead child is lying cold and white upon the bed; he has to 
still the wail of the fatherless, and to lead the desolate widow 
to Him who alone can support and uphold her now. How vain 
for any one to fill such an office, whose heart is not made sensi- 
tive and delicate by the refining power of real love! If you do 
not care for the people to whom you minister, you might as well 
stay away, and not disturb and weary them with your officiay 
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interference. If you have no love for them, you have no real 
ministry to offer them ; better not mock them with a counterfeit. 

There are some clergymen who pride themselves on being 
“faithful ;” but there is a hardness about their tone, a self- 
sufficiency and want of sympathy that makes their ministry 
disagreeable and useless. How easily we picture to ourselves 
this fussy loud-voiced parson, very decided and dogmatic in his 
sermons, very “clear” in his testimony against what he calls 
error, very scathing in his denunciations of everybody’s sins, very 
diligent, but very detestable; making you cringe when you 
listen to him, and slip away when you see him coming, making 
you long to contradict everything he says, making even the 
most sacred truth sound odious in his mouth. Everybody says 
he is a very good man, but everybody feels he is a very objec- 
tionable man: and he is utterly unfit for the ministry of the 
Gospel ; for he lacks that which is the mainspring of the whole 
Gospel, the spirit of love. He is “playing Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet left out.” 

May I venture to hint that young clergymen often fail sadly 
on this important point? New to themselves, new to their office, 
they are sorely tempted to be self-occupied, to be busied in 
thinking of their own dignity or their own position, rather than 
of the souls of the people to whom they are sent. 

We all know the manner of a youth who has just been put 
into his tailed coat. He cannot forget his accession of dignity. 
Wherever he goes, whatever he does, he is manifestly conscious 
of the solemn appendage that he carries behind him. 

Is it too much to say that you are often reminded of this by 
a certain mannerism that hangs about young clergymen? Is 
it their beautifully cut clerical clothes and the starch of their 
clerical stocks that stiffen their words and looks? No, it is 
something from within, not from without. It is the thought or 
self. Their new office brings an accession of self-consciousness. 
They have not entered the ministry exactly from sordid motives, 
nor entirely without thought, and prayer, and desire to do their 
duty conscientiously; but they have not entered it from any 
real, yearning love for souls ; they have not been impelled to it 
by any enthusiasm for their Master’s service; there has been 
no earnest purpose to go and spend and be spent for their 
Lord among those He wants to have as “the travail of His 
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soul.” They have only gone into the ministry as a suitable and 
respectable profession, and so they are mere professional men, 
and carry with them the egotism and self-importance of young 
professionals. And their chief thought about their work is, 
“How am I behaving? how do I impress people? how do I 
look? how do my words sound?” rather than, “ How can I help 
these men and women? what good can I do them? what 
comfort can I bring them? with what hope and strength and 
courage can I inspire them ?” 

Take it as an axiom that you cannot help where you do 
not love. But how are we to love? It is easy to like nice 
people, amiable, interesting, and attractive people. Thank God 
we do meet many such. There is not a parish, there is hardly 
a family, where there are not some individuals whom we could 
not help being interested in. You are sent down to some out- 
of-the-way neighbourhood ; you intend to do your duty, but 
you expect to be rather lonely and friendless. You are not 
there many weeks before you are surprised to find that you 
have already several close friends. Some of them may be in 
your own class of life; some of them among the poor and 
uncultured. But they are people full of intelligence, with warm 
hearts, with genial manners, with ready and responsive sympathy. 
It is pleasant to talk to them, pleasant to look into their kindly 
faces, pleasant to remember afterwards your conversations 
together, and perhaps your prayers together. I have been ina 
great many different parishes, in the north and in the south, in 
the country and in the city, among “the aristocracy,” among 
the poor, and among the middle-classes; and in every place 
where I have been, and among all classes, I have met delightful 
friends,—people whom it was a joy to know and have inter- 
course with at the time, and to look back upon whom, through 
the long perspective of bygone years, and to think of whose 
brotherly or sisterly friendship is still a deep and real joy, and 
will be, I am sure, “a joy for ever.” It is easy to be fond of 
such people. But there are (it must be confessed) numbers of 
people who to our natural tastes are not attractive. Indeed, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves that they are tiresome, unin- 
teresting, and even repelling. And as long as they appear to 
us in this light, our ministry is very unlikely to help them. 
How are our hearts to be warmed to the “ uninteresting people”? 
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How are we to learn to love them, so that we may come to 
them in public, in private, in prosperity, in adversity, as mes- 
sengers from the pitiful Father and the tender Saviour? 

1. Feeling that we are sent to them helps us to care for 
them. There is an instinct in our hearts by which anything 
particularly connected with ourselves assumes in our eyes a 
particular interest. Why is it said that, be it ever so lowly, 
there is “no place like home”? Because it is your own. Your 
own friends, your own family, live there ; your own occupa- 
tions, joys, and sorrows cluster around it. Sweeter than trellices 
of honeysuckle and rose are the memories that cover it with 
their tender associations. It isnot brick and mortar, wood and 
stone, that you see, but the centre of infinite affections and 
innumerable interests. Even the prosaic uniformity of the dull 
street-dwelling is turned into poetry by the magic word “ my 
own.” And when a set of people become by God’s providence 
your own flock, must they not be invested for you with an 
infinite interest ? I do not say that this is the highest motive 
for caring for them ; but in its place and its degree it is real 
and natural. “These are my people. God has given them to 
me to take care of. My employments, my most earnest efforts, 
my joys and sorrows, are to be associated with them. Must they 
not have a very special place in my heart? Each one of them 
has been entrusted to me to win for Christ, or to keep for 
Christ. In some very real sense each will be required at my 
hand.” Can you look on your parishioners thus without feeling 
a strong link between your heart and theirs ? 

2. Remind yourself also of the infinite destiny before each 
parishioner. That dull old farmer, whose talk is of bullocks ; 
that still duller old woman, whose talk is of her own diseases ¥ 
that dried-up spinster, most tiresome of all, whose talk is of 
her enemies and of her ill-usage; that awkward and coarse- 
looking young man, who can talk about nothing at all—has 
not every one of these an immortal soul? Is there not opening 
out before each a vista of unending glory, or a tragedy of ruin 
and misery too terrible to contemplate? Can you think of 
these awful alternatives, these tremendous issues, without a 
yearning of love and longing? Can there be anything really 
dull or commonplace about a life on which hinges an eternal 
destiny? Is there not an infinite pathos or an infinite grandeur 
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about these apparently uneventful histories, in each of which a 
decision has to be made, whose results will never end? How 
can I influence that decision? What part can I take in the 
solemn drama of that man’s or that woman’s momentous 
existence? In the presence of such a question, does not my 
first impression of dulness and lack of interest with regard to 
these people seem childish and shallow? I do think that the 
habit of thus contemplating all men and women as on their 
probation for eternity tends greatly to correct that supercilious- 
ness and superficiality of youthful judgment with which we are 
apt to begin our dealings with our fellow-creatures. “In me,” 
says the poet, who has long been an earnest student of nature, 


““The meanest flower that blows 
Awakens thought that often lies too deep for tears.’ 


Does not the student of that grandest branch of nature, 
humanity, find a like depth of interest in the plainest and com- 
monest human being? Or, rather, does he not learn to look on 
no human being as “common”? The blue of the “ forget-me- 
not,” the gold of the buttercup, the graceful droop of the hare- 
bell, what are these in comparison to the interest that lies behind 
the most coarse or wrinkled face, which bears upon it the traces 
_ of sin conquered, or sin committed, and carries with it the pro- 
phecy of an eternity in heaven or in hell? 

3. Read the description of St. Paul’s feelings for the people 
among whom he labours, and his example will help to stir and 
kindle your affections. “ My little children, for whom I travail 
in birth till Christ be formed in your hearts.” “I ceased not to 
warn every one of you night and day with tears.” “ We were 
gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children.” “We 
were willing to have imparted unto you, not the Gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls, because you were dear unto us.” 
Would it not be well often to study such expressions, and then 
to ask the conscience, Could I honestly speak thus? Is this the 
spirit in which I am labouring? Is there in my heart anything 
of this travailing in birth for my people, this almost anguish of 
yearning, this readiness to spend and be spent for them, no 
matter how they feel towards me; this willingness to impart 
to them even my own soul, in my absorbing desire to do them 
good? 
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4. But the great power for stirring love to man in our hearts 
is the thought of our Saviour’s love. If by-and-by, when you 
go to your parish, you are tempted to be indifferent and cold 
about your people, inclined to go your rounds of visiting, teach- 
ing, and preaching as a matter of routine, a duty that must be 
done, then remember how the Lord Jesus took upon Him the 
form of a servant, and humbled Himself to the death of the 
cross, for these people. Ah! remember first how He loved you, 
and gave Himself for you. Think of how He has borne with 
all your folly and selfishness and mixed motives, and yet how 
He loves you still, and condescends to use you. Then think 
how He came to seek and to save these people. He loves them, 
He died for them, He thinks of them, and pleads for them. Can 
what He loves be indifferent to you? Does not the example 
of His self-sacrificing kindness make you ashamed of your selfish 
coldness? Must you not feel it a privilege to devote your affec- 
tionate care to those for whom He died? Is not the chief 
Shepherd “going before you,” lavishing among the poor feeble 
sheep the most exquisite tenderness? Are you not drawn 
irresistibly to follow in His steps, to go out and try to help 
and tend every member of your flock with something of that 
patient, tender, thoughtful, special care with which He treats 
both yourself and them? 

5. But, with all our efforts, we cannot altogether command 
our emotions. The will is indeed a monarch in that inward 
realm of feeling; but his monarchy is a constitutional monarchy, 
and his authority is limited by mental and physical laws. But 
in the region of action, the will has a more dictatorial sway. I 
cannot make myself feel thus or thus, but I can make myself 
act thus or thus. And the execution of acommand in the outer 
and more subject realm often causes it to be obeyed in the inner. 
Therefore in order to cultivate loving feelings towards those 
amongst whom we minister, it is of great importance to practise 
amongst them loving acts. You cannot get yourself all at once 
to feel fond of that tiresome old woman, but you can listen 
patiently to her story; you may speak a kindly, a sympathising 
word to her ; you may put yourself out of your way to do her 
some good. 

I know, indeed, that love is a thing that cannot be counter- 
feited. If it is itself the most beautiful of graces, so the imita- 
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tion of it is the most hideous of affectations. Do not pretend 
to love people whom you do not care for. Do not fry to put 
love in your manners and in your looks, when it is absent from 
your heart. The roughest words or ways are hardly so odious 
as “oily manners” and “greasy smiles.” Be frank, straight- 
forward, real. Be yourself, whatever you are. But try to get 
rid of your selfishness in act and word, and that will go far to 
banish it from your feelings. As you endeavour to speak kindly, 
which you know is your duty, and to do whatever is in your 
power, which is your manifest duty also, the kindliness of feeling 
will grow. It is your duty to love those souls whom Christ 
has committed to your charge. But it is your duty also to 
speak to them with sympathy. It is your duty to put aside 
the subjects that are occupying your own thoughts, so as to 
give them your full attention. It is your duty to give them . 
your time, your labour, your trouble. As you try to perform 

these external duties, which are within your power, day by day, 

to all sorts of people, you will find it easier to fulfil the deeper 

duty in the heart. Kindly acts will help the growth of kindly 
feelings ; and then the growing love will make the loving words 

and deeds more easy, more natural, more effectual. In a word, 

pray that you may feel the sacred bond that unites you to your 

flock ; pray that you may realize the preciousness and infinite 

value of immortal souls, and that the sense of Christ’s love 

towards yourself and towards your fellow-sinners may be shed 

abroad in your heart; and then go on your way looking into 

the faces of your people, grasping them with the hand of 
brotherly cordiality, visiting their homes both in joy and in 

sorrow, speaking your message of comfort or of warning home 

to their hearts. Praying thus, and acting thus, it will be strange - 
if you do not find a warmer love springing up in your heart 

towards the people for whom you pour out your prayers, and 

among whom you daily and hourly labour. 
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A Vindication of the Corinthian Ghurchy 
from the Charge implied in the Popular 
Wieww of 1 or. x. 21. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS SNOW, INCUMBENT OF UNDERBARROW, 
WESTMORELAND. 


“Kai 0¢ pev weivd, do de peOve.”—Greek Testament. 
«* And one is hungry, and another is drunken.” —Authorized and Revised Version. 


THE only question to be discussed here is the meaning 
designed to be conveyed by the last word, peOveu. 

Since ef, in one or other of its several forms, is the term 
by which the idea of intoxication is usually expressed in the 
New Testament, it is freely conceded that if any of the members 
of the church of Corinth were really in a state of intoxication at 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, the fact would be expressed 
in such phraseology as this of 1 Cor. xi. 21. This of itself 
would be conclusive as to the meaning of Os O€ preven, ‘rand: 
[or but] another is drunken ;” were it not that while intoxica- 
tion is usually expressed in the Greek by pefva, the word is 
also employed in other senses. 

The version of the Old Testament most commonly in use 
in the time of our blessed Lord and His Apostles was the 
Septuagint ; and in the following collection of passages the 
italicised words are represented in each case by one of the 
forms of weve, or a word of the same stock. 

1. The watering of the ground. 

(1) Psalm lxv. 9, “Thou visitest the earth and waterest 
it” (Sept. Ixiv. 9, éue#v¥oas). 

(2) Isa. lv. 10, “ For as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth” 
(Sept. peOvon). 

(3) Isa. lviii. 11, “And thou shalt be like a watered garden” 
(Sept. peOvor). 

2. Abundant supply. 

(1) Psalm xxxvi. 8, “They shall be abunaantly satisfied with 
the fatness of thy house” (Sept. xxxv. 8, weOvcOjcovtat). 
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(2) Song of Sol. v. 1, “ Drink abundantly, O beloved” (Sept. 
ver. 2, weOvoOnre). 

(3) Jer. xxxi. 14, “And I will satiate the soul of her priests 
with fatness” (Sept. xxxviii. 14, wea). 

(4) Jer. xxxi. 25, “For I have satiated the weary soul” 
(Sept. xxxviii. 25, euebvoa). 

3. Charging with moisture. 

Isa. xxxiv. 7, “And their land shall be soaked with blood” 
(Sept. weOvoOyjcerat). 

No one will contend that the idea of intoxication has any 
place in the above passages. 

So in the New Testament. 

John ii. 10, “And when men have well drunk, then that 
which is worse” (uweOvc Odor). 

Few probably will maintain that intoxication is here denoted. 
Our Authorized translation does not present this rendering, and 
the Revised Version gives no alteration. “When men have well 
drunk” bears a different meaning from “When men have got 
drunk.” In Parkhurst’s Lexicon of the Greek Testament, this 
passage is adduced in illustration of the second of the three 
senses in which peO¥w is used, viz., to drink freely, though not 
drunkenness. Passages from the Septuagint are also referred 
to as bearing out this sense of the word; notably Song of 
Sol. v. 1, “Drink abundantly, O beloved.” I would here suggest 
that such passages as these are significantly indicative of the 
use of a beverage which might be partaken of freely without 
the danger of those results which in our day we have so much 
reason to deplore. In both cases, viz., Song of Sol. v. 1 and 
John ii. 10, we may surely say that the idea of intoxication 
is out of the question. “Drink abundantly” speaks approvingly, 
and we cannot conceive of the sacred writer speaking approvingly 
of the sin of inebriety. “When men have well drunk” is 
expressive of a general custom, and we nowhere find in the 
pages of the Gospel narrative that the marriage festivities of 
that day were wont to be marred by the disgraceful exhibition 
of intoxication. Moreover, had such been the case, it 1s more 
than profane to believe that our blessed Lord would have 
sanctioned the sin by making deliberate provision for its com- 
mittal. It is evident, then, that the use of the word peOvo in 
John ii. 10 does not denote intoxication, and hence the use of 
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the same word in 1 Cor. xi. 21 does not of itself prove that 
the members of the Corinthian church were guilty of this sin 
when they assembled on the occasion of the sacred ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

Further, the employment of pef¥w otherwise than in the 
sense of intoxication is also to be found in the Greek classics. 
It is applied in the Iliad to the copious anointing of the ox-hide 
designed for a shield (17. 390):— 

“* As when a man 
A huge ox-hide drunken with slippery lard 
Gives to be stretch’d.”—Cowfer's Translation. 

In this passage the idea of efvw cannot be that of intoxi- 
cation. In Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, a secondary 
definition of peOvw is to be saturated or drenched, and the 
above instance is adduced in illustration. Cowper and Pope, 
indeed, render it “drunken” and “drunk ;” but Dr. Johnson, 
whose Dictionary comes, in point of time, between these two 
writers, gives, as a secondary definition of drunk and drunken, 
“to be saturated with moisture,” the exact sense which the 
translators express by the word in the above quotation. 

It may be said that in the instances I have adduced peO¥w 
is used figuratively. It is so used in the case of some of the 
passages, but in others the figurative has passed into the 
current or matter-of-fact sense. The question is not as to 
the literal or etymological sense of the word, though it is 
interesting to note that in the “Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Etymology,” by John Peile, M.A., formerly teacher of 
Sanscrit in the University of Cambridge, it is stated that pef¥ 
is identical with the Sanscrit sadhu, the primary meaning of 
which word is honey. I grant, however, that the first and 
ordinary signification of weAvq is to be intoxicated ; but from a 
number of passages occurring in that book, with which, of all 
books, the writers of the New Testament were the most familiar, 
passages relating to plain matters of fact, I have shown that 
the word is frequently employed in a sense which excludes, on 
the very face of the passages, the idea of intoxication; and I 
have adduced from the New Testament itself one passage, the 
context of which forbids us on the highest moral grounds to 
apply the sense of intoxication to the word in question. I 
have thus proved, I trust, that the charge of intoxication is not 
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necessarily laid against the members of the Corinthian church 
by the phraseology of 1 Cor. SL (DE! 

Let us now examine the context, and inquire whether it 
contains anything that supports the interpretation of peOvo by 
intoxication. 

1. We will first look at the brief clause containing the 
word, 

The Apostle does not write, “One is soder, and another 
peBve.” Had he so written, there would have been some 
countenance for the interpretation of wef¥e in the sense of 
intoxicated. He does not even say, “One is d¢iirsty, and 
another peOve.” He makes use of a word still further re- 
moved from the antithesis of inebriety. “One is HUNGRY, 
and another pefve.” The clause itself, therefore, is suggestive 
rather of one of the other senses which peftw has been’ 
abundantly proved to bear, viz., abundantly supplied, or, as 
Dr. Macknight renders it, “plentifully fed.” 

2. The scope of the paragraph. 

“When ye come together therefore into one place, this is 
not to eat the Lord’s Supper. For in eating, every one taketh 
before other his own supper; and one is hungry, and another 
peOve. What? Have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? 
Or despise ye the church of God, and shame them that have 
not? What shallI say to you? Shall I praise you in this? 
I praise you not” (ver. 20—22). 

Had the Corinthian Christians been guilty of the sin of 
intoxication in their assemblies, that would surely have con- 
stituted the gravamen of the Apostle’s censures upon them. 
We see in ‘another part of this Epistle, ver. 1—6, how plainly 
and directly he spoke in reproving sin. But where, in the 
context of the ambiguous word we are discussing, do we find 
the remotest hint of the sin of inebriety? The point of the 
censure is this, that the sacred ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper was subordinated to the common meal which preceded 
it. “This is not to eat the Lord’s Supper, but every one 
taketh before other his own supper,” and thus the rich feasted 
while the poor went short. “What? Have ye not houses to 
eat and to drink in?” This question intimates that the writer 
is not censuring a course of conduct which would be sinful 
at any place and under any circumstances—which intoxication 
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notoriously is—but has simply in view a practice that is 
unbecoming the sacred occasion of which he is speaking. 

And what is his final injunction in review of the whole case ? 
Is it, “Wherefore, brethren, when ye come together, guard 
against the sin of intoxication”? No. It is, “Wherefore, my 
brethren, when ye come together to eat, zarry one for another” 
(ver. 33). Surely it is not the wont of either the Lord’s 
prophets or apostles to pass over the major offence, and seek 
the correction of the minor ones only. 

I have thus shown, I trust, that the charge of intoxication 
is not proved against the Corinthian church by the use of 
peOvw in the above passage, nor implied in the context: nor 
is this teaching new. I have already quoted Parkhurst and 
Macknight. In the Temperance Bible Commentary the testi- 
mony of a host of well-known commentators is adduced to the 
effect that jeB¥w does not necessarily import drunkenness. 

This being the fact, the passage before us, I Cor. xi. 21, 
has no bearing whatever upon the verata questio of Bible wines. 
It is altogether irrelevant to appeal to these words (as is so 
commonly done) in support of the view that the first believers 
partook of the Holy Communion in the juice of the grape 
fermented into an intoxicating beverage. In this paper I do 
not say one word on that question. The sum and substance 
of my argument is that 1 Cor. xi. 21 cannot with any valid 
show of reason be quoted on the matter. 

In conclusion, I would express my earnest desire and prayer 
that, in the increasing interest which is gathering around this 
and cognate subjects, we may all proceed in the spirit of calm 
inquiry, love of the truth, and charity one towards another. 
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THE unprecedented activity of the last twenty years in the 
realms of Biblical philology, criticism, and exegesis, has been 
marked within the past twelve months by two if not three, 
well-defined culminating points. The one commanding the 
widest general interest is, of course, the Revised Version of the 
New Testament; another, which affects specialists more than 
the public, is Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament ; and the 
third, which concerns all interested in Biblical literature, is the 
completion of “The Speaker’s Commentary.”* In preparation 
eighteen years, and in process of publication ten years, it cannot 
be said that time enough has not been allowed to the workers ; 
and remembering the lines laid down on which the work was 
to be carried on, we consider that, on the whole, the under- 
taking has been effectively accomplished. The design did not 
include the supercession of the Authorized Version, but was 
to present to the critical reader “the present text of the 
English Bible, so dear to all Christians that speak the English 
tongue,” with such a compact summary of philological, anti- 
quarian, and other useful information, as to show at a glance 
what corrections of the text are rendered necessary, and what 
elucidations may be helpfully and judiciously offered. To the 
late Lord Ossington is due the honour of originating the idea 
of producing this Commentary, and to Archbishop Thomson, 
that of giving the idea a practical form. With his grace as 
chairman, a highly distinguished representative body of scholars 
settled the plan of the work, made distribution of parts to 
individual commentators, and placed the general editorship in 
the hands of Canon Cook. These preliminary meetings were 
generally held at the speaker’s residence. Though perfectly 
independent of each other, a comparison of the New Testament 
part of the Commentary with the Revised Version will show 
that the parallel work, going on in the studies of a few indi- 
viduals, was exceedingly similar to that which occupied the 
combined body of revisionists. In estimating the work in the 
final volume, we must remember that it is intended not for the 


* Hebrews to Revelation. London: John Murray. Price 28s. 
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critic only, but for the ordinary reader. Judging the work in 
this way, we can form an idea of the result, which is marked 
by some inequalities. After an exhaustive introduction on the 
canonicity and authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
from every point is decided to be Pauline, the textual criti- 
cism invites comparison as one of the most difficult books of 
the Bible with the succeeding Epistle of St. James. In the 
former case, seventy-five pages only are taken. up; while in the 
latter, which is far easier, and nearly two-thirds less in length, 
forty-two pages are occupied. The disparity, however, some- 
what disappears when we take into account the very lengthened 
introduction to the former Epistle. To a considerable number 
of students of prophecy this last volume will be especially 
welcome. Archdeacon Lee, the author of the “Comment on 
the Apocalypse,” has presented in the introduction a complete 
historical survey of the four principal systems of eschatology 
and prophetical interpretation, of the modern conception of 
“ Apokalyptik,” ideal symbols, symbolical numbers, etc. The 
Archdeacon’s contribution fills up more than half the volume, 
and we venture to predict that as the e/ective process goes on, 
and which is already calling for a previous part of the New 
Testament Commentary, we shall be surprised if Dr. Lee’s 
portion on the Revelation be not also required on the same 
grounds of unusual excellence. 

We have two more volumes to hand (Leviticus and 1 Kings) 
of the excellent series of “ Pulpit Commentaries,” edited by 
Canon Spence and the Rev. S. Exell.* These volumes are far 
more than their general title implies, and will meet the wants 
of the critic, the student, and the general reader, as well as the 
preacher. If all else were excluded but the homiletics and 
homilies, there would still remain an invaluable collection of 
wisdom and learning suitable for all tastes and requirements. 
It is not to be expected that all parts are alike useful, but one 
object is everywhere apparent, viz, that each part of God’s 
Word is a fountain of knowledge from which new rills of 
thought are constantly issuing. The two books of Leviticus 
and 1 Kings are not so frequently preached from as some 
others, but the clergy would do well to look at these vast 


* “ Pulpit Commentary}” (Leviticus. Price 15s. 1 Kings. Price 15s.). London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 1882. 
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storehouses of thought. We have had works on these books 
before, but for comprehensiveness, for able criticism, for textual 
exegesis, and particularly for what it essays to be, the “ Pulpit 
Commentary” is unrivalled. It is a colossal cyclopedia of 
critical, expository, and homiletical knowledge. 

From these works we pass on to Dr. Morison’s “Commentary 
on the Gospel of St. Mark,” * written in altogether a different 
style, and marked by a strange phraseology such as is not 
usual in a book of exact scholarship. There is a vast amount 
of original work, in addition to what could be usefully collated 
from other sources ; especially are we glad to see more frequent 
reference to Wyckliffe’s, Tyndale’s, and Purvey’s translations 
than usual. The author everywhere manifests his acquaintance 
with the “vexed questions” connected with the Gospel, and 
deals with them in a fair spirit. For example, after a due 
consideration of patristic and other evidence, he thinks that 
chap. xvi. g—20 may be fairly attributed to St. Mark. A 
very intelligent section is also given to a discussion of the 
influence of St. Peter in the work. Many of the emendations 
of the text and translation are coincident with the later work 
of the revisionists. There are also some things which we 
would like to have missed altogether. The abrupt, jerky, 
style of writing is sometimes unpleasant. It is also quite 
unnecessary for a scholar to write such expressions as these— 
“tinkered reading,’ “small tinkering efforts to reconcile St. 
Mark’s ‘footman’ relationship to St. Matthew,’ “all the 
Jerusalemites,” “togetherhood of speaking,” “bunglingly in- 
corporated,” “ What pattering!” “He is the chief Crucian,” on 
ch. xi. 32, “Hence they would, by shrug of shoulder, or by 
finger on mouth, or by some other movement, indicate aposio- 
pesis,’ etc. These and other strange expressions are remarkable 
incongruities in a work of much learning and research. 

The translation of Dr. Van Oosterzee’s admirable treatiseT 
will be an invaluable boon to divinity students. Well known 
as a Biblical interpreter and lecturer on theology, the author 


says that the present work was originally intended to fill an 
* « Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mark,” by the Rev. James 
Morison, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1882. Price 12s. 
+ “ Theology of the New Testament,” by Dr. Van Oosterzee. London : 
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hiatus in class work and literature. The first three parts of 
the book treat of the theology of the Old Testament, of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Apostles ; but mere probabilities are every- 
where usurped by concrete arguments and reasonings of the 
highest order. The fourth part is sectionally divided into the 
harmony of the Apostles with each other, with the Lord, and 
both with the Old Testament Scriptures. Throughout the work, 
author and reader are kept ex rapport; the extensive knowledge 
of the former being crystallized into the most condensed form 
for the student, and a list of authorities for reference added for 
verification of opinion. Another unusual, but highly commend- 
able feature of this work (and one which we recommend to 
authors who wish for extension instead of monopoly of know- 
ledge) is the Pozzts for Inquiry at the end of each chapter. 
Each point is a sentence or question containing an embryo 
thought admirably calculated to incite further investigation. 

The “Preacher's Commentary on the Book of Ruth”* we 
can heartily recommend to all who are looking for a work, at 
once cheap and concise, on this peculiarly interesting prose 
pastoral, The strangely plaintive narrative almost forbids any 
unnecessary textual criticism ; and what there is, is wisely 
relegated to a small-type preliminary paragraph. As its title 
implies, the most valuable portions of the work are the themes 
which each section supplies for pulpit use ; and which, we may 
add, are suitable for private meditation. It is strange that a 
book of so much pathos is but seldom used in the pulpit ; yet 
here we discover a fund of Gospel truth. The author shows 
with what a remarkable chain of providences the tender tale of 
Ruth is bound, and that every link draws a little nearer Christ- 
wards. In eighty-four beautiful theses the spirit of the book is 
developed under such thoughts as these: the first breach in the 
Jamily circle; the wanderer home again; the stranger at the 
gale, ete. 

We have received three more volumes of the “ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools,” on the books of Judges, 1 Samuel, and 
Ecclesiastes. It is sufficient to say that their authors are respect- 
ively the Revs, J. J. Lias, A. F. Kirkpatrick, and Dr. Plumptre, 
and that their productions are worthy of their reputations. 

* 66 
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A small vol. of 71 pp., with the dual title of “ Adoption and 
the Covenant ; or, a Few Thoughts on Confirmation,”* contains 
a great deal of useful thought, suitable more especially for those 
who have to prepare candidates. The author holds very pro- 
nounced opinions as to the rite being “ more than the personal 
acknowledgment of promises made in baptism,” and as being 
“in some sort the sacrament of adoption.” From both Old and 
New Testaments the connection between “laying on of hands” 
and adoption into family duties and privileges is historically set 
forth; while the intimate relationship of the covenant in baptism 
with the death of the Mediator is most clearly insisted on and 
demonstrated. Though so small, there is more solidity of thought 
in this book than is usually found in confirmation manuals. 

We have great pleasure in making the acquaintance of 
another book by Dr. Geikie. The present volume is a con- 
tinuation of “Hours with the Bible,’ f which we have before 
recommended to our readers, and consists of graphic delinea- 
tions of the lives and times of that very stirring period from 
Samson to Solomon. With the help of modern discovery and 
knowledge, the vigorous mind of a robust writer resuscitates 
the glowing scenes of Jewish prowess. Here is one touch from 
his facile pen. Instead of the word Samson meaning sunny, 
Dr. Geikie thinks of this Jewish Hercules, who surpassed all, 
even the highest on the roll-call of noble spirits, by his splendid 
deeds, and by his superhuman power, that “his very name marks 
his work, and the terror and pride he raised in foe and friend; 
for it means ‘the destroyer,’ not ‘the sun hero.” Books of 
this character enable us to read “ between the lines,” and help 
casual readers to become more ardent admirers of the Word of 
God itself. Every useful book deserves its due meed of praise, 
and certainly the more we read this, the more we like it. 

A similar transition period in European history has engaged 
the attention of a profound thinker and elegant writer; and, 
except in omnivorous cyclopedias, there is not to be found 
such a compact digest of the Renaissance period and onwards 
through the dark ages (as we self-excusingly call them) and 


* «© Adoption and the Covenant,” by the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A., Tutor of the 
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the times of the schoolmen, as in “The Great Schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages,” * by W. J. Townsend. We know too little 
of those centuries, but Mr. Townsend is an able apologist for 
them. Deeply in love with his subject, he has obtained a 
wonderfully clear grasp of the realist, nominalist, and mysticist 
theories of the schoolmen, or he could not have faced such an 
adverse phalanx of philosophic opinion as is represented by 
Luther, Hallam, Whateley, Lewes, etc. Hobbes indeed declared 
that “those who wrote such stuff as the scholastic writings 
were mad, and intended to make others so.” Happily for 
themselves, the illustrious critics went on reading, criticising, and 
surviving. In fact, they knew where to look for the germs of 
those doctrines which in our day are shaking to the foundations 
the Anglican, Roman, and Greek Churches; for the school- 
men were the immediate propagandists of such pregnant eccle- 
siastical questions as these: the immaculate conception; the 
infallibility of the pope; the determination of the number of 
the sacraments ; faith, not reason, the arcana of religious life ; 
reason the handmaid of revelation; theology and philosophy 
reconciled, etc. And what other age can boast of such an 
unbroken catena of brilliant intellects? Passing by Alcuin, 
with Charlemagne as his patron, Erigena and Anselm, we come 
to Gerbert the polyglot, an able teacher of the classics, the 
introducer of mathematics, decimal notation, and the Arabic 
numerals into France, distinguished also as a diligent collector 
of rare books and MSS., the inventor of a clock, a telescope, 
and an organ played by steam. Then Abélard struck the 
hidden rock, and with the most potent voice of his time, and 
in spite of his guilty intrigue with Heloise, sent forth an ever- 
rolling popular flood of Rationalism. After him, Peter the 
Lombard bequeathed to succeeding teachers his Quatuor hbri 
sententiarum, which became a perennial fountain to the most 
opposite theorists. And then arose the giants one by one in 
all their might, as the reformers of Europe, as the vindicators 
of free thought untrammelled by ecclesiastical bonds, and who 
handed down from one to another the ever-brightening key of 
knowledge. They were great men, immensely great; with one 
exception, not shut up as recluses, but living in kings’ courts, 
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filling the highest offices of the Church, surrounded by crowds 
of students, moulding the opinions, ecclesiastical and civil, 
throughout Europe, and yet living the most irreproachable 
lives. Such were Albert Magnus, the universal doctor; Alex- 
ander of Hales, the irrefragable; Bonaventura, the seraphical 
(whose funeral was attended by pope, emperor, king, and a 
host of dignitaries); Thomas Aquinas, the angelical; Duns 
Scotus, the subtle; and William of Ockham, the invincible 
doctor. With these mighty names, their lives, and their volu- 
minous writings, Mr. Townsend has most happily arched over 
a great gap in our literature. We as heartily congratulate the 
author on his effective work, as we confidently recommend a 
delightful volume to the reader. 

Leaving the arena of dialectics, we open the next book, 
“From Sin unto Salvation,” * and are at once confronted 
with that ancient and modern crux of theologians, the seventh 
chapter of Romans. We certainly expected another dry and 
arid multiplication of words on a confessedly debatable sub- 
ject, but were at once captivated amidst the most refreshing 
pastures. Instead of tortuous casuistry, we were delighted with 
the transparency of method and the earnest devoutness in the 
handling of the subject. Without trying to sting his opponents, 
so customary in polemical treatises, Mr. Griffith wisely reserves 
his strength for his own side of the question. By using a 
convenient parallelism drawn from the opposite teachings in 
“Paradise Lost and Regained,” the author shows that our 
Lord’s vicarious death and His perfect obedience were but 
preparatives to the great work of His resurrection life and the 
dispensation of the Spirit. The contents of the book may be 
thus summarized: The introduction contains, amongst other 
things, a masterpiece of paraphrasing (Rom. viiiviii. 17); then 
the false security of the soul while in the whirlpool of sin and 
ignorance is shown, followed by an eloquent delineation of the 
mingled majesty and misery of alternate hope and despair in 
the awakening soul struggling with sin; and the last four 
chapters pourtray the hope, freedom, life, and power of the 
quickened soul. To Rom. vii. 24, a man is described under 
law, and defore grace; then ver. 25 begins with the man under 
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grace. “If chap. vii. 1—24 were a type of Christian expe- 
rience, the eighth would be superfluous, nay, contradictory ;” 
and this was the consentient opinion of the Greek fathers down 
to Augustine, and of many divines since. There is here an 
immense amount of erudition gathered from classical authors, 
the Vedas, writings of Confucius, and the works of European 
theologians. Secularists, infidels, and other freethinkers would 
find in this book a “Tract for the Times” worth reading. If 
all the old writers had had more of Mr. Griffith’s spirit and 
ability, theology would never have been called high and dry. 
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Susic: Sts Proper Place in Parochial 
dork. 


BY REV. EDWARD VINE HALL, M.A., PRECENTOR AND SACRIST 
OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, LATE VICAR OF SPRING 
GROVE, MIDDLESEX. 


A Lecture delivered to the Members of the Church Homitletical 
Society, in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, June 6th, 1882. 


THERE are, or there used to be, two conflicting theories as to 
music and musical performances among Christian people. One 
theory was this, that music was a dangerous, almost a fatal 
accomplishment; that music, except in the form of psalms and 
hymns, was likely to lead to evil, and was to be more or less 
frowned upon and discountenanced. The other theory was this, 
that music is one of God’s best and brightest gifts to man; 
that music soothes the weary brain, cheers the jaded mind, 
-uplifts the languishing soul, and may be made a mighty instru- 
ment for good, if wisely and carefully handled. 

It is to this latter theory that I give my adhesion. I look 
upon music as one of God’s best and kindest gifts. I look upon 
music as a means of drawing men away (at any rate for a time) 
from the sorrows, the sins, the cares, the worries of life. I look 
upon music as a means of elevating and refining and softening 
the minds of men. Nine-tenths of mankind love to listen to 
music; it takes them out of themselves; it lifts them into a 


higher atmosphere; it soothes, it calms, it refreshes them. 
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How often we have seen that the poorest, dreariest German 
band has a tendency to collect around it an audience, more or 
less numerous, to listen to its often very painful performances! 
Nay, an Italian hurdy-gurdy is often followed from house to 
house, and from street to street, by an admiring crowd of boys 
and girls; while the members of the Salvation Army have 
apparently discovered that a big drum and a couple of fiddles, 
accompanying a noisy chorus of hymn-singers, and promenading 
the lowest quarters of our large towns, are sufficient to collect a 
crowd of idlers, from which they are able to gather converts in 
abundance. 

All this testifies te the attractiveness of music. Music is a 
power among men. Music has a mysterious influence over the 
feelings of men. Be it our care, as ministers to the souls of 
men, to do what we can to see that the power which music 
exerts moves in the right direction; and that the influence which 
it undoubtedly possesses be a healthy and a legitimate influence. 

My subject to-day is “ Music, its proper place in parochial 
work;” or, in other words, how far, and in what way, can we 
clergy make use of music in the great work which we have 
undertaken—the work of teaching, influencing, and training for 
eternity those souls which God’s providence has entrusted to 
our care. My subject seems to divide itself naturally into two 
great divisions—smuszc in church, and music out of church; music 
as a help to devotion, and music as a most valuable means of 
innocent and healthful recreation. 

First, then, as to music in church. We must all, I think, 
thankfully admit that church music has within the last twenty 
years made enormous strides. The flute, sackbut, cornet, dulci- 
mer, and other marvellous instruments have disappeared from 
our midst, and we have now, in the great majority of churches, 
good organs, fairly trained choirs, and, at any rate, decent 
singing. 

But the point, I think, at which we clergy ought to aim 
is this, to have a thoroughly congregational service. Here, I 
fancy, so many churches fail. You have a splendid and costly 
organ, you have a numerous choir, you have a talented organist, 
but you have not congregational singing. This is one great 
want of our age. The people too often praise God dy deputy; 
that is, they leave to the choir the great work of thanksgiving 
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and praise, and while holy songs of joy are being offered to 
the Most High, they stand idly by, with closed lips and silent 
tongues. I would earnestly entreat the clergy to leave no stone 
unturned to bring about a better and healthier state of things. 
I would earnestly entreat them not to rest until they have 
induced their people to give up this most unsatisfactory practice, 
that of leaving to the choir alone the great privilege of praising 
God. <A thoroughly simple, hearty, and congregational service, 
this is what, I think, we should aim at. And to effect this I 
will here venture to offer a few suggestions. 

If you want your singing to be congregational, may I suggest 
that attention be paid to the following points:— 

I. Banish from your church all musical settings of the 
canticles, those more or less ornate and elaborate compositions 
to which the name of “ Service” has been given; and let the 
“Te Deum,” and the “ Magnificat,” and the other canticles be 
sung to bright, simple, effective chants (single or double). 
These “services,” though they give opportunities to the choir for 
the display of its musical powers, yet rob the congregation of 
its undoubted privilege—the privilege of joining audibly in the 
praises of God. Never was a system invented which more 
effectually prevents congregational singing in parish churches, 
than the system of singing the canticles to these elaborate 
settings. In cathedral churches such settings are most appro- 
priate ; in parish churches they are most out of place. 

2. Guard against the modern habit of excessive rapidity in 
Church music. No congregation will join in hymns that are 
galloped through, or in chanting that goes at railroad speed. 

3. Let new music, new tunes, and new chants be very 
sparingly introduced. Your organist may, no doubt, be a very 
talented composer, or the vicar’s wife may like to try her hand, 
from time to time, at concocting chants and hymn tunes; but 
there is nothing so disheartening to a congregation as to be 
perpetually asked to listen to novelties, nothing so trying as to 
have some well-known hymn given out, and then to be obliged 
to listen to a tune which the people have never heard before, 
and which, in all probability, they never wish to hear again. 
Be very sparing of your musical novelties. 

4. It is of the utmost importance that popular and attractive 
chants and hymn tunes be selected. Every one who has had 
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experience in the matter knows well that certain tunes seem to 
have no attraction for the people; they are, in a word, dull and 
uninteresting ; while other tunes (such as Hanover, Aurelia, the 
tune to the hymn “ for those at sea,” etc.) are sure to be caught 
up by the congregation, and sung with more or less heartiness. 
Some hymn tunes, again, are too high, some too low for the 
voices of the congregation ; some have little or no “air,” some 
invariably are sung out of tune, and others invariably seem 
dull and tame and cold. 

5. It is, I think,a good plan to introduce more uwzzson singing 
into our churches. If the first and last verses of each hymn 
and of each canticle were to be sung in unison by the choir, 
it would be found, I think, that the congregation would catch 
the tune much more easily, and therefore join in it much more 
heartily. Unison singing is especially to be recommended in 
those cases where choirs are weak in men’s voices. 

6. Where they can be arranged, practices for the congregation 
will be found most useful. These congregational practices 
might be held once a month or once a quarter. They might 
begin with a collect, said by one of the clergy of the parish, 
and end with the Benediction. The hymns and chants for the 
ensuing month could then be tried over, with the assistance of 
the choir, and any new music that might be about to be intro- 
duced could be learnt by those present. The whole practice 
need not last more than half an hour; and the result of it 
‘would be this, that there would be in the congregation a body 
of singers to whom the music in the following month would be 
quite familiar, and who from this very familiarity would gain 
confidence in themselves, and would thus form a nucleus. of 
singers round which the other musical people present might 
rally. 

Passing from ordinary services to special services, it is 
possible to utilize a good choir, or even a good musical society 
that may exist in the parish, by organizing from time to time 
special services, at which selections from the oratorios might 
be given, together with a short address, 

Thus at Christmas a selection from the first part of Handel’s 
“Messiah” might be given, followed or introduced by a suitable 
address, During Holy Week another portion of the “Messiah,” 
or a selection from Haydn’s “Seven Last Words,” or from 
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Bach’s “ Passion Music,” might be given. At Easter, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” or another part of the “ Messiah” 
might be sung. At Ascension-tide, passages from the “Elijah,” 
or the concluding portions of the “ Messiah,” might be performed. 

These special services would be found, I think, to attract 
great numbers of people, whose hearts might be touched perhaps 
by lovely music, well and carefully rendered, especially if a 
short and pointed address were given, explaining the meaning 
of the music and the teaching of the season. 

Such services as these I have been instrumental in introducing 
into the Cathedral Church of Worcester; and we have grand 
congregations on those days when we perform selections from 
Handel’s “Messiah ;” viz., on Christmas Eve (when the first part 
of that oratorio is performed), on Good Friday (when the 
“Passion Music” is given), and on Ascension Day, when a 
selection from the concluding portion is sung, culminating in 
the magnificent chorus, “Worthy is the Lamb,” and its pendant, 
the “ Amen Chorus.” 

In the Cathedral of Worcester, Bach’s “ Passion Music” is 
divided into four parts, and is sung on the first four days of 
Holy Week in each year, as part of a special service. These 
performances are invariably well attended, and must, I think, 
be followed by good results, as they bring before the hundreds 
of listeners the various solemn incidents of the solemn week of 
our Lord’s passion, clothed in tones of music that are at once 
touching, devotional, and sublime. 

7, In parishes where such elaborate performances as these 
are out of the question, simpler music might be well tried; and 
there are two modern compositions, written for the use of 
moderately skilled performers, about which I should like to say 
a few words. 

Dr. Armes, the well-known and accomplished organist of 
Durham Cathedral, has composed a work entitled “St. John 
the Evangelist,” which was performed with great success in 
July, 1881, at York Minster, by a great gathering of parochial 
choirs. This is really a short oratorio, the words of which 
are taken entirely from Holy Scripture. It treats of the call 
of St. John, the Last Supper, the Crucifixion, the Sepulchre, 
the Ascension, and so on. There are plenty of solos, especially 
for bass and tenor, also three chorales and eight choruses. I 
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am bound to say that the choruses do not seem to me to be 
particularly easy; but they are, no doubt, less difficult than 
some by Handel and Mendelssohn. The oratorio is pub- 
lished by Novello, and costs half a crown. There is another 
work less ambitious and considerably easier than Dr. Armes’s 
composition—I mean a work by Mr. John Farmer, of 
Harrow, called “Christ and His Soldiers.” This work is 
divided into two parts; the first of which is called “The 
Life of Christ,’ and the second, “The Life of the Christian.” 
Each part consists of twelve pieces. The words are almost 
exclusively those of well-known hymns. Thus, in part i, we 
have such hymns as “Hark the glad sound, the Saviour 
comes;” “QO come, all ye faithful;” “Ride on, ride on, in 
majesty;” “Jesus Christ is risen to-day.” Thus, in part ii., we 
have such hymns as “Hark! a thrilling voice is sounding ;” 
“ Soldiers of Christ, arise;” “Oft in danger, oft in woe;” “Rock 
of ages;” “Who are these, like stars appearing?” and so on. 
These well-known hymns are all set to new music by Mr. 
Farmer. He has shown great ingenuity in the task he has 
undertaken. Sometimes he has assigned the whole of a hymn 
to a solovoice; sometimes the hymn is sung partly by one 
voice, and the chorus enters from time to time with a kind of 
refrain; sometimes the hymn is sung by the chorus in harmony, 
sometimes in unison. The music appears to be, on the whole, 
simple and tuneful, and such as moderately skilled choirs would 
have no great difficulty in learning. “ Christ and His Soldiers” 
is, in fact, a very easy oratorio; while the work of Dr. Armes 
is more ambitious, and requires more or less cultivated singers 
to do it justice. “Christ and His Soldiers” is published by 
Novello, and costs three shillings; the choruses alone can be 
obtained for one shilling. Both these works might be sung in 
a schoolroom, but the solemnity of the words appear to me to 
make the church the more fitting place for their performance. 
Before leaving the subject of music in church, let me once 
more offer a protest against the excessive rapidity at which 
chants and hymns are so often sung in our churches. Surely, 
above all things, we ought to aim at reverence in the public 
worship of Almighty God; and the feverish rapidity with which 
many choirs now sing the service is very much to be lamented. 
The words are gabbled; the dignity of the music is utterly lost; 
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and the effect upon the mind of the listener is often the feeling 
that the choir care more for getting over the service as speedily 
as possible, than for offering real, hearty, reverent praise and 
adoration to God. If the service does last five minutes longer, 
surely that extra time is well spent in preventing irreverent 
hurry, and almost unintelligible gabbling of most holy words 
and most sacred names. The rapid pace, again, at which the 
General Confession, and the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer are taken in some of our churches is, to my mind, sadly 
irreverent. 

I pass now to the second division of my subject—zuusic 
out of church; or, music as a valuable means of healthful and 
innocent recreation. 

I. In considering how we can make use of music as a means 
of recreation, I would first of all speak of that form of parochial 
entertainment which, though it has met with a good deal of 
derision, has yet stood its ground manfully for many years, and 
is likely, I think, to exist for some time to come; I mean the 
system of penny readings. I am strongly of opinion that penny 
readings, if carefully supervised, may be made of immense value 
to a parish. If the clergy take an active interest in these 
parochial gatherings, this alone proves that they are ready 
to assist their parishioners in their amusements, as well as to 
minister to them in their troubles. During a winter series of 
penny readings a clergyman is brought into contact with many 
of his parishioners, whom he has considerable difficulty in meet- 
ing with at other times. Again, a good deal of very instructive 
and very useful literature may be brought before our people 
in this way. Stories like the “ Oiled Feather,” and “Buy your 
own Cherries,’ and “Jessica’s First Prayer;” poems like Tenny- 
son’s “May Queen,” and Longfellow's “ Village Blacksmith ;” 
even historical extracts from Lord Macaulay and other standard 
writers, may be read at such entertainments with, I should hope, 
the happiest results. Then as to the music, which at these 
entertainments gencrally takes the lion’s share of the programme. 
Here we have an opportunity for bringing forward in a legiti- 
mate manner any musical talent that may exist in the parish. 
Sometimes the vicar’s wife or daughter will give her assistance, 
and call forth hearty applause by singing some dear old English 
ballad, or some more elaborate composition of Mendelssohn, or 
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Handel, or Mozart. Sometimes there may be in the parish a 
musical genius, in the shape of a blind fiddler, or a crippled 
concertina-player, or some self-taught artizan, whose perform- 
ances will give the utmost pleasure both to himself and his 
family, and also to a roomful of his neighbours and friends. 
Sometimes, again, some of the school-children may be pressed 
into the service, and some of the well-known school songs, sung 
by thirty or forty young and fresh voices, will be heartily wel- 
comed, and often uproariously encored. Once more, the church 
choir may be invited to assist once a month or so in these 
entertainments; and if they are encouraged to learn one or two 
new glees or part songs each time they appear, the practice 
which this would involve would be found to have a very marked 
effect upon their general efficiency. In a parish of any size it 
seems to me a good thing to have these penny readings once a 
week, or, at any rate, once a fortnight, throughout the winter. 
The admission may be sixpence, threepence, and one penny. 
The programme need consist only of three or four readings, 
six solos, and three or four glees or choruses. In a parish of 
my own I used to have some six or eight of these penny read- 
ings during the winter. My parishioners and I not only spent 
some very pleasant evenings together, but also I generally had 
at the end of the season a balance in hand of some 44, or 45, 
or £6, which I found excessively useful for various parochial 
funds. One caution let me offer. Beware of comic songs ; 
especially beware of songs sung in costume. If these inane 
and frivolous productions are allowed, the whole thing will 
speedily collapse; if once you whet the appetite of your people 
by this style of music, they will not listen even to ballads and 
glees, but will cry out, even early in the evening, for their pet 
singer and for his pet absurdities. I believe the safest rule is 
this, not to admit any comic songs at all; but if any ave admitted, 
let one only be sung, and let it be the last piece in the pro- 
gramme. I speak from some years’ experience. Humorous 
songs, like “Simon the Cellarer,” “The Leather Bottel,’ “Sally 
in our Alley,” these may be legitimate enough; but the modern 
vulgar, rowdy, comic song ought, in my judgment, to be rigidly 
excluded. 

2, Besides penny readings, it is also possible in large town 
parishes to start penny concerts, especially on Saturday evenings, 
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In the city of Worcester we have carried on, more or less 
successfully, a series of Saturday evening concerts, which, I 
believe, have been productive of much good, as a counter- 
attraction to the public-house. We began the work some four 
years ago, by getting together a large committee of working 
men. We engaged the largest concert room in the city. We 
fixed our prices at sixpence, threepence, and one penny; we 
made use of both professional and unprofessional assistance ; 
and on the whole the concerts have been a great success. 
Sometimes the interest has seemed to flag, and one season we 
lost money to the extent of 410; but in the next season our 
gross receipts were 460, and our net profits 430. We find 
that English ballads are, of all things, the most popular; next 
to them, perhaps, come instrumental solos, organ selections, 
violin solos, flute solos, concertina solos, and so on; while one 
great feature is to get as many artizans as possible to come 
forward and sing or play, or to get their wives and daughters 
to come forward. Last year it was a great pleasure to me to 
realize a long-cherished hope, when I was able to organize a 
very admirable performance of Handel's “ Messiah” at one of 
these concerts, when the charge for admission to the back seats 
was the large sum of one penny. These Saturday evening 
concerts have also been established in Oxford with great 
success, and have been in great part supported by the musical 
societies of various colleges. I believe that the publicans, both 
of Oxford and of Worcester, do not look with any favour on 
these crowded Saturday evening entertainments. It is a plea- 
sant sight to see, at these concerts, a working man come in, 
with his wife and perhaps a little boy or girl, and for the sum of 
threepence have two hours’ pleasant and innocent entertainment. 
In starting such concerts, it is a good thing to get together a 
large committee of Jona-fide working men, and to ask them 
to act as doorkeepers and ticket collectors at the concerts, and 
also to sell tickets beforehand to their friends and neighbours. 
Care should be taken to find an energetic secretary and a 
trustworthy treasurer; and if then you get a large and willing 
committee, you are almost sure of success. But here, again, 
let me warn you against comic songs. These concerts at 
Oxford were brought, at one time, to a sudden termination, 
simply because comic songs having once been introduced, the 
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audience would listen to nothing else; and on one occasion, I 
believe, an unfortunate performer was received with hisses from 
the audience because he, or she, appeared instead of some 
comic singer. After this incident the managers very properly 
put an end to the concerts, at any rate, for a time, until the 
audience had learnt better manners. At one time there was 
always a refreshment stall at these Oxford concerts, at which 
various forms of refreshment could be obtained at the price of 
one penny each. 

3. Another way in which music can be made beneficial to 
our parishioners, especially of the humbler sort, let me mention. 
In those parishes where workmen’s clubs or parochial reading- 
rooms exist, it might be found possible to start a glee club, and 
to offer prizes year by year to the best glee party amongst the 
members, or to the best singer of ballads, or to the member 
who has passed the best examination in the rudiments of music. 

In Worcestershire we have a great number of these work- 
men’s clubs, in union with the Central Council at Worcester ; 
and the Central Council offers prizes of this kind, prizes for 
the best glee party, the best ballad singer, and so on, in the 
various clubs, I have had the honour of acting as judge of 
the glee singing in these competitions for two or three years, 
and I must say that I have been fairly astonished at the 
remarkably good singing which I have listened to in these 
contests. We found, however, that the system of awarding 
first and second prizes created some ill-feeling amongst the 
clubs ; and therefore our present plan is to place the com- 
petitors, after examination, in class one or class two; and each 
party placed in class one gets exactly the same prize, and so 
on with class two. Two rival glee parties, who may be very 
equal in merit, are thus not allowed to triumph one over the 
other, but each gains the honour of a first class. 

The competition generally takes place in the spring, and 
thus the members of the various clubs are encouraged to spend 
some of their winter evenings in preparing for the spring con- 
test. Even without the machinery of a union of clubs and a 
central council the plan might be tried in any parish, if only 
some public-spirited individual could be found who would offer 
the prizes, either of money or of books. 

4. Again, brass bands and drum and fife bands may be 
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found very useful in giving some of our parishioners employ- 
ment during the long winter evenings; while if such a band be 
fairly established in a parish, it is most useful at school treats, 
village flower-shows, penny readings, and other entertainments, 
While waiting for a train last summer at Bovey Tracey, a 
pretty Devonshire village, I heard an excellent band playing 
remarkably well, not very far from the station, and on inquiry 
I found that it was the villagers’ band, which had been started 
by themselves, and carried on very successfully, almost, as I 
understood, without extraneous help. Certainly their perform- 
ances seemed to me to be extremely good. And if such a 
band can be set going in a country parish, still more easily, 
one would think, might a band be established amongst the 
artizans and the small tradesmen of a town parish. A friend 
of mine, the rector of a parish in Surrey, has started a brass 
band amongst his parishioners, and he has kindly given me 
some particulars. He obtained his instruments at Distin’s; 
the number of players in the band, when first started, amounted 
to seven; the instruments for these seven players cost about 
417; the players paid for their own instruction. This country 
band is in request at neighbouring flower-shows, athletic sports, 
and other entertainments. As to a drum and fife band,I have 
received the following particulars from a clergyman in the city 
of Worcester :—Eight flutes or fifes can be obtained for about 
42 10s.; a big drum costs £5; a side drum, £1 15s.; cymbals 
cost about 41 5s.; a triangle costs 4s.; so that the necessary 
instruments would altogether cost 410 or 411. The lessons 
to the band cost about five shillings each, or a little more; the 
age of the members of the band ranges from fifteen to over 
twenty-five; the expenses of the band are met by (1) donations, 
(2) entrance fee of members, and (3) subscriptions. If the 
members of the band are dressed in uniform, it adds a good 
deal to the attractiveness of the whole affair. 

5, Another way of making use of music as a means of 
innocent and healthy recreation would be to start an instruction 
class in music during the winter months. Such a class might 
meet once a week for an hour or an hour and a half. The 
first half-hour might be devoted to elementary instruction in 
music, instruction in the mysteries of flats and sharps, signatures 
and clefs, lines and spaces; and this might be followed by a 
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singing lesson, scale singing being first attempted, then a few 
simple melodies might be tried in unison, then some practice 
in musical “intervals” might be tried, then a little harmony 
might be attempted; and lastly, some glees, part-songs, or 
choruses might be ventured upon. If such a singing class were 
attempted, I would recommend a plentiful use of the black- 
board. It would be found exceedingly useful to teach scales 
and intervals, and even simple melodies, from notes chalked on 
the board, and not at first from printed copies. I would also 
recommend that in such a class the members should be encou- 
raged to learn how to copy music neatly and clearly. This 
would always be a very wseful accomplishment, and in some 
cases it might turn out to be eventually a somewhat remunerative 
one. Good copyists of music are not easy to find. If any 
difficulty should be experienced as to finding music for such a 
class, I would recommend a handy little book, published by 
Routledge and Sons, entitled “ Everybody’s Song Book,” price 
two shillings. This book contains nearly two hundred popular 
and national airs, many of them harmonized in a simple manner 
for three or four voices. Amongst its contents we shall find 
such well-known compositions as “The Hardy Norseman,” 
“Since First I Saw Your Face,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “ The 
Last Rose of Summer,” “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” etc. There 
are also a few modern compositions by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Corfe 
(of Oxford), Henry Smart, and others. 

6. Another method of utilising music in our parishes is by 
creating a taste for really good Christmas carols, Nothing is 
easier than to set on foot an annual Christmas concert, given 
by the members of the church choir, assisted by a few parish- 
ioners and others. The programme of this concert might 
consist of a few selections from the oratorios of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and others; a few Christmas anthems, and some 
eight or ten Christmas carols. Such a concert might be made 
an annual affair, and if well managed might be looked forward 
to for weeks beforehand both by audience and performers, As 
to Christmas carols, it is impossible to speak too highly of a 
collection of carols new and old, edited by two old friends of 
mine, the Rev. H. R. Bramley, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Dr. Stainer, the accomplished organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. This collection is divided into three series, each of 
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which may be obtained separately, and consists of sixty-eight 
carols in all, each of which carols may be procured, I believe, at the 
very reasonable price of one penny each, both music and words. 
The publishers are Novello and Co. Amongst the old carols in 
this collection are to be found “ Good King Wenceslas,” “The 
First Nowell,” “God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” whilst amongst 
the new and original compositions there are some which are 
gems of the purest water. I would specially allude to a carol 
of Arthur Sullivan’s (No. 41), “All this Night Bright Angels 
Sing ;” to one by Dr. Dykes (No. 40), “From Far Away we 
Come to You ;” “Once again, O Blessed Time” (No. 34), by the 
same composer; and one by Sir Frederick Ouseley (No. 18), 
“Listen, Lordings, unto Me.” These are all of them simply 
delightful. There are other carols in this collection by well- 
known composers, viz., by Sir George Elvey, Dr. Steggall, 
Henry Smart, Joseph Barnby, Sir John Goss, Dr. Bridge, 
Professor Monk, Dr. Stainer, and others. Most of these carols, 
both as to words and music, are highly satisfactory. I would 
only suggest that when you have only a second-rate choir to 
deal with, it is prudent to give the harmony of some of these 
carols to the accompanying instrument, and to sing the air in 
unison. 

Such treatment of “Good King Wenceslas,” “Good Christian 
Men Rejoice,” “The First Nowell,’ and of some others, will be 
found highly effective. One or two readings, of an appropriate 
character, introduced into these Christmas concerts will be found 
to give a little variety to the entertainment, and to add fresh 
zest to the musical portion of the programme. I need hardly 
add that at such concerts Gounod’s fine song, “ Nazareth,” and 
Pearsall’s magnificent Christmas carol, “In Dulci Jubilo,” and 
some of the Christmas music from Handel’s “ Messiah” could 
be introduced, if they could be worthily interpreted, with great 
propriety. Such a concert could be brought to a worthy 
termination by Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” or by a Christmas 
hymn sung by the whole audience, Farmer's oratorio, “ Christ 
and His Soldiers,” also contains some music well adapted to 
such a performance. , 

In bringing this lecture to a conclusion, I should like to point 
out that if music be, as I believe it is, the very gift of God to 
us, it is surely our duty to take care that a right, and not a 
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wrong, use be made of that gift. As I said at the beginning 
of my remarks, people love to hear music; music attracts, music 
influences people; and if our parishioners cannot hear good 
music wedded to good and innocent words, there is too much 
reason to fear that they will turn to other sources of amuse- 
ment, and drink in foolish and frivolous music wedded to foolish 
and harmful words. As Rowland Hill is reported to have said 
that “he did not see why the devil should have all the good 
tunes,” and therefore he boldly seized upon some secular airs 
of an attractive nature, and used them for sacred words; so, I 
think, may we say thus, Why should one of God’s best gifts 
to man be used only to debase and to degrade human nature ? 
Why should not the very poorest of our fellow-creatures be 
taught to love good music, set to good words? Why should 
not cheap concert rooms be opened, to counteract, if possible, 
the cheap dancing saloons that are so common in large towns? 
Why should not our people be taught to love the strains of 
Handel and of Mendelssohn, as well as to laugh at the frivolous 
and inane performances of the popular comic vocalists of the 
day, or of the Christy Minstrel singers? And those of us to 
whom God may have entrusted any musical skill, surely it is 
our duty to try to consecrate that gift which He has bestowed 
upon us, by sharing it with others, and by helping others to 
enjoy those divine melodies which have so often brought pleasure 
and refreshment to ourselves. Music speaks to the heart in 
very much the same language as that other great gift of God— 
the lovely flowers, which He has scattered upon this earth in 
such rich abundance. Music elevates the soul; music seems 
sometimes “to bring all heaven about our ears.” Music is 
God’s gift to His children; let us, each of us, in our own way, 
try to let music do Goa’s work, and not the devil’s work ; help 
men, not injure them; refine men, not degrade them; lift them 
up to a higher level, not drag them down to the dreary depths 
of sensuality and of sin. And surely, when we think of the 
dull, colourless monotony of the lives of so many of the poor, 
when we think of their grinding poverty, when we think of their 
(too often) squalid and miserable homes, when we think of their 
depressing surroundings, when we remember that, for thousands 
amongst them, their only recreation is the public-house and 
the cheap theatre and the low music or dancing hall; when we 
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think ofall this, surely we must admit that it is indeed the duty 
of every parish priest to see what he can do to elevate and 
purify the amusements of his people. Here music comes to 
his aid, as a weapon put into his hands by God Himself. Music 
comes from God; music sometimes will lead men back to God. 
It often touches the soul, when nothing else will reach it; it 
often opens the mind to good impressions; it softens, it refines, 
it purifies. Let us make use of what God has given us; let us 
consecrate this gift both to His glory and also to the good of 
His people. 

I cannot better conclude my remarks, to which you have so © 
patiently listened, than by quoting those noble lines of Long- 
fellow, which speak so eloquently of the power which music 
exercises over the hearts of men:— 


**God sent His singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 


The first, a youth, with soul of fire, 

Held in his hand a golden lyre; 

Through groves he wandered, and by streams, 
Playing the music of our dreams. 


The second, with a bearded face, 

Stood singing in the market-place ; 

And stirred, with accents deep and loud, 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 


A gray old man, the third and last, 
Sang in cathedrals dim and vast, 
While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its pipes of gold. 


And those who heard the singers three 
Disputed which the best might be; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 


But the Great Master said, ‘I see 

No best in kind, but in degree ; 

I gaye a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 


‘These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony.’” 
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Onilines of Sermons 


Based upon the Geelestastical Pear, Bible and Prayer-Book 
History, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 


the outlines. 
The suggested hynins will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 


Hymnal, Mercer's Hymmus. 


July 3oth. 
Ghe Ginhth Sunday after Trinity. 
£p. Rom. viii. 12. Gos, Matt. vii. 15. Pss. cxliv.—cl. 


Less. 1 Chron, xxix. 9—29; Acts xxviii. 17; 2 Chron. i. or1 Kings iii.; Matt. xy. 21. 


A Boe) eG I. | Mie 


Lord, when we bend before Thy throne . (Gos.) 244 123542 51} 48 
O Thou, from Whom all goodness flows . (Ep.) | 283 | 124 | 459 | 143 | 142 
Through all the changing scenes of life . (Coll.) | 290 | 503 | 530 | 244 | 272 


Ve servants of the Lord - (Gos.) | 268 | 57 | 562 299 


Come, gracious Spirit, heavenly Dove . ~ (Ep.).|4209,) 245 219 | 228 

O Lord of heaven and earth and sea . (ist M. Less.) | 365 | 372 | 285 | 422 | 535 

At even, ere the sun was set. . (2nd c. Less.) 20 19 18 19 ; 

Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire . (1st E. Less.) | 1 57 | 537 | 346 | 216 | 433 

God moves in a mysterious way : - (Coll.) | 273 ; 278 | 257 | 304 | 266 

Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed . - (Ep.) | 207 | 253 | 481 | 215 | 227 
ELE WATE 


BY THE REV. A. G. HELLICAR, M.A., VICAR OF BROMLEY, KENT, 
MATT. vii. 17—“ A corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fru.” 
THE fact of the existence of moral evil in our world has always caused 
perplexity. It has baffled the wise and distressed the good. 
ee as (I.) the dificulty, (11.) the explanation our Lord gives in 
the text. 


I. The difficulty. 

1. Creation made for God's glory (Gen. i. 31; Ps, exlviii, 3—13). 

2. The lower creatures in following their nature do the will of God 
(Ps. civ. 21, 26—30, cxlv. 15, 16; Matt. vi. 26). 

3. Man is the highest, the noblest of all God’s works (Gen. i. 26; 
Ps, viil. 3—9) [1]. 
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4. Man in following his nature does not do the will of God. His 
nature leads him wrong. 

What do we see? [2.] 

(1) den bent on injuring one another. Crimes of violence; massacres ; 
war ; selfish gratification at expense of others. 
dance bent on ruining themselves. Drunkenness ; profligacy; bad 

(3) Men bent on defying God. Open hostility to God. They fight 
against the truth; “kick against the pricks ;” “zoz// not come to Christ 
that they might have life.” 

Can this be God’s world? Conceive an angel looking down. 

5. Objection. “It is natural.” “These things result from bad sur- 
roundings. Want of teaching, of culture.” 

Consider then— 

(1) How soon evil appears in a child [3]. 

(2) How useless are isolation and care [4]. 

(3) How powerless is mental education to eradicate moral evil. It 
may only make ‘clever devils” [5]. 

(4) Prayer itself cannot prevent it. Cases of Ishmael, Absalom, 
Judas. 


II. What is the explanation ? 

The tree is corrupt, and therefore the fruit is bad [6] [7]. 

Scripture account of the fall of man (Gen. iii). The nature is 
tainted. (See Article IX. on “ Original or Birth Sin.”) As bodily taints 
transmitted, so with moral nature. There is a tendency towards evil. 
So a heathen said, ‘‘I know and approve the good: I follow the bad” 
[8] (9). 

Hence a conflict between the “flesh” and the “Spirit.” (See Epistle 
for day.) 

III. Lessons from the Fall [ro]. 

1. We cherish a sense of sin. “O wretched man that I am!” ete. 
So long as life lasts there will always be this conflict (1 John i. 8—1io). 

2. Mark reason for redemption. Who else could save but the God- 
Man? (Matt. i. 21, 23; Heb. i 14—17.) He represented man, and 
atoned for sin (Rom. v. 15, 17, 19). 

3. Bless God for Christ's salvation, “ The wages of sin is death,” etc. 
(x Cor. xv. 22). The seed of the woman has indeed bruised the 
serpent’s head. 


VOL. XV. 
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August 6th. 
The Hinth Sunday utter Trinity. 


Lip t COMx. Le Gos, Luke xvi. I. Pss, XXX.—Xxxiv. 


Less, 1 Kings x. 1—25; Rom. vi.; 1 Kings xi. 1—15 or xi. 26; Matt. xix. 27—xx. 17. 


A B ‘Ge I M 
O God, our help in ages past . : . (Ep.) | 165 | 264 | 446] 90]| 260 
Fust as Lam, without one plea . (2nd M. Less.) | 255 | 138 | 408] 131 | 342 
My God, my Father, whileI stray. . (Coll) f 264 1337 | 4327] 300 1276 
Nearer, my God, to Thee : . (and E. Less.) | 277 | 312 | 437 | 285 | 361 
O worship the Bing . . Cast M. Less.) | 167 | 520 | 477 | 247 | 290 
Lhe roseate hues of early dawn . (1st E. Less.) | 229 | 313 | 514 | 333 | 402 
Through all the changing scenes of life (Ep.) | 290 | 503 | 530 | 244 | 272 
Fesus lives, no longer 1 107 ; . (2nd M. Less. ) | 140 | 185 | 405 | 190 | 559 
Jesus shall reion where er the sun . (1st. M. Less.) | 220 | 106 | 407 | 113 | 477 
Lead, kindly Light ; ; . (1st E. Less.) | 266 | 18 | 409 | 276 | 522 
PATH: 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. ROGERS, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. GEORGE'S, 
BRIGHTON. 


I Cor. x. 13.—‘' God zs faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able, but will with the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear tt.” 

Tue Collect asks for great things, “to think and do always such things as 
be rightful.” We dare not ask this if it were not for the power of faith. 

The Epistle shows us how we are to walk as seeing and using the 
unseen way of escape, which can only be apprehended by faith. 

The Gospel shows the wisdom which the children of light need 
in laying up treasure in-heaven and turning into friends what would 
otherwise be enemies. This can only be achieved by faith. 


I. What is faith ? [11.] 

Being certain of what we are told on the word of another; therefore 
the sphere of faith is altogether beyond the reach of our own senses. 

We need to be certified that our informant knows of the things he 
tells, and that he himself is worthy of belief. 

1. This certainty is not confined to intellect or feelings; it is the 
certainty of the heart, which gives out its affections in consequence 
of being certain. Here we have the difference between faith and in- 
tellectual assent, which needs not to be interested in that to which it 
ie 

. This certainty leads to action; for the life of faith is proved by 
action, or works, as the correct going of a watch is proved by the 
motion of the hands. Here we have the difference between feeling 
and faith. Feeling speaks, laughs, weeps; faith acts. 
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II. What are the results of faith ? 

1. It is the rope by which the perishing sinner grasps Christ, and is 
saved. It has no intrinsic merit, but it is, as it were, the soul’s grasp 
of the safety which it seeks. It is nothing in itself, and so must not be 
exalted into a work. 

. 2. It is the channel through which grace is poured into the soul; so 
that in proportion to the faith will be the grace; for faith empties the 
heart of self, and so leaves room for grace. 

3. It is the coupling chain which unites frail man to the power of 
God; so that a man can say, ‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” Here, again, it has no power of its own, but 
if unites us to, and enables us to appropriate, the power of omnipotence 


[12] [73]. 


III. How can faith be obtained ? 

1. It is the gift of God; none of us can have it by nature. Faith 
cometh by hearing. ‘Therefore if we want it, we should be diligent 
students of the Word of God. Jesus is the Author of our faith, so that 
in looking unto Him we obtain it [14]. 

2. It is a gift which we may increase by exercise, or diminish by lack 
of use. 

(1) The disciples on the lake using their “little faith.” 

(2) The nobleman at Capernaum, who came in faith to Jesus at 
Cana, and ended by believing “himself” and “his whole house.” 

Observe— 

1. Without faith it is impossible to please Him; therefore it is 
absolutely esseztzal. 

2. This is the victory which oyercometh the world, even our faith ; 
therefore it is absolutely effectual. 
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August 13th. 
ODhe Genth Sunday after Crinity. 


Lp. Cora. 1. Gos. Luke xix. 41. ss. Txviiii—lxx. 
Less, 1 Kings xii.; Rom, xi. 1—25; 1 Kings xiii. or xvii. ; Matt. xxiii. 13. 


A, OP Bae Ee eal i 
Great Shepherd of Thy people, hear . . (Coll.) 200 | 313 | 45 | 37 
Lord, when we bend before Thy throne . (Coll.) | 244 | 123 | 429 51 43 
Lrief life is here our portion P + (GOS: 4,225} 2300437 243) 1407 
for thee, O dear, dear country . (2nd E. Less.) | 227 | 239 | 365 | 343 
Lather of heaven, Whose love profound (Coll. ) 264) {254 syn 2278) 236 
Lead us, heavenly Father, leadus  . (1st E. Less.) | 281 | 330 | 410 | 228 | 257 
far from my heavenly home . » (ist E. Less.)) | 284 1° 135 |) 3589), 276 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord . . (ist E. Less.) | 265 | 467 | 533 | 394 | 525 
Fust as Lam, without one plea » (2nd M. Less.) | 255 | 138 | 408 | 131 | 342 
lest are the purein heart . . (2nd E. Less.) | 261 | 349 | 339 | 346 

SUNDAY. 


BY THE REV. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, M.A., HON. CANON OF CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, AND PRINCIPAL OF ST. AIDAN’S COLLEGE, BIRKENHEAD. 


NEH. iii. 17.—‘* What evil thing ts this that ye do, and profane the Sabbath day?” 
Our Lord expelled profaners of the Temple, who from greed of gain 
perverted the use of God’s house (Luke xix. 45, 46). 

A contrast is here suggested between careless secularity and mindful 
religion, between a life devoted to this world and a life consecrated to 
God, between a life of worldliness and a life of worship. I propose 
(comparing our Lord’s act as a purifier of the Temple with Nehemiah’s 
action as a reformer, putting down irreligious violation of the Sabbath) 
to bring before you the subject of SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 

As the Temple was the central “locality” of the Jews’ religion, so 
** Sunday” may be viewed as the central day of the Christian religion ; 
and we should use it, and not profane it. It is a day of special religious 
significance and value for three reasons. 


I, Sunday observance as connected with the Sabbath of 
the Old Testament [15]. 

The weekly Sabbath, as prescribed in the decalogue, was more than 
a national festival. The fourth commandment, like a!l the other com- 
mandments, has a religious and moral obligation, which cannot be 
abrogated. The Sabbath is definitely connected with thoughts of God 
as the Creator of all. It is separated off from ordinary days for grateful 
rest and worship ; a sign of God’s care for men, and of their obligations 
to Him. (See Exod. xvi. 23; Isa. lviii. 13, 14; Ezek. xx. 12.) 

Many specific details in the law, and still more minute, burdensome, 
and superstitious regulations in rabbinical glosses and traditions after- 
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wards, which are not connected with the Christian’s observance of 
ce 02? : : 7 

Sunday ;” but in the old Sabbaths’ regularity of recurrence and sanctity 
of use we may perceive a universal religious principle. Mischievous 
Superstitious particularities were rebuked by Jesus, but He says, “the 
Sabbath was made for man” (Mark ii. 27). 


Il. As commemorating Christ’s resurrection. 

At first the Christians would observe both the Jewish Sabbath and the 
new holy day on which they assembled together (Acts xx. 7) to remember 
their risen Lord, and to hear the word preached. But contrast between 
liberty of Gospel and legalism of Jewish observances, and increased 
numbers of Gentile Christians, would help forward the substitution of 
“the Lord’s day” (Rev. i. 9) for the “Sabbath,” as the one weekly 
festival for Christians. And so on the “Sunday” (as we now call “the 
first day of the week”) adoration of God’s creative power and care for 
man’s welfare would be blended with thankfulness for God’s life-giving 
power in raising Jesus from the dead. Rest, gladness, hope (suggested 
by the original institute of the Sabbath) would be quickened by thoughts 
of the risen Saviour at God’s right hand, and of His promised return to 
restore all things. All religious associations that had been connected 
with the old Sabbath would be strengthened, illumined, extended, by 
the living hope which Christ’s resurrection gave to men. 


III. As congruous to men’s spiritual needs, 

This Christian Sabbath comprehends benefits of the old institute, 
and adds new religious privileges, suiting human needs both physical 
and spiritual. It is rest for body from worldly toils and secular anxieties ; 
it is refreshment of spirit by special seasons of prayer and praise and 
meditation. It means separation from worldliness, and sanctification 
unto God. Sundays rightly used are “pulleys unto headlong men ;” 
restraining, sobering, directing their course of action [16] [17] :— 

“ A day to sezk 
Eternity in time ; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages; lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days.” 

Both historically and practically, from Scripture and from experience, 
we may perceive the deep significance of “ Sunday.” Let us beware of 
making it a day of mere religious formality, or a day of mere worldly 
pleasure. Let it be for us indeed “the Lord’s day,” reminding us of 
Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier; of God’s grace for warfare here, and 
of God’s glory for rest hereafter, when feeble types and imperfect 
service will merge into completeness of rest and holiness in communion 
with Him who saith, “I am the Lord that sanctifieth thee.” 
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August 2oth. 


The Elebenth Sunday after Trmity, 


Lp, © Cor, xv.) b- Gos. Luke xviii. 9. Pss. Cii.— Civ. 
Less, 1 Kings xviii, ; 1 Cor. i, 1—26; 1 Kings xix, or xxi.; Matt. xxvi. 57. 


Ae ales anl Come mele |e 


O Love Divine, how sweet Thou art . . (Ep.) | 195 | 296 | 455 | 321 | 528 
The roseate hues of early dawn . (Gos.) | 229 } 313 | 514 | 333 | 402 
‘Sesu, Lover of my soul . (2nd M. Less. , Gos.) | 193 | 140 | 396 | 306 | 323 


When I survey the wondrous Cross . (2nd E, Less.) | 108 | 167 | 547 | 166 | 171 
We saw Thee not when Thou didst come (tread) (Ep.) | 174 | 268 | 541 | 211 | 311 
O Lord, how happy should we be . (ast E. Less.) | 276 | 469 | 452 | 298 | 527 
Guide me, O Thou great Fehovah (Redeemer) (Coll.) | 196 | 329 | 376 | 273 | 258 
Our blest Redeemer, eve He breathed . (1st E. Less.) | 207 | 353 | 481 | 215 | 225 


Rock of ages, cleft for me 5 . (Gos.) | 184 | 133 | 490 | 165 | 177 
O Thou from Whom all goodness flows . (Gos.) | 283 | 124 | 459 | 143 | 142 
GRACE. 


BY THE REV, W, W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK, 


1 Cor. xv. 10.—‘‘ By the grace of God.” 


Introduction. When the Lord Jehovah proclaimed His attributes 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6), He revealed His very essence and nature—gracious. 
When the Saviour was proclaimed (John i. 14), He was described as 
‘full of grace and truth.” 

Definition. God’s grace is His way of thinking of His people, and 
dealing with them for good—body and soul—for this world and the 
next. 

_ Subject interesting ; for St. Paul ascribes to grace all the power of his 
spiritual Ze and work [18]. 


I. The quality of grace. From tts very nature perfectly free. 

1, Sovereign grace. In one sense God is very gracious even to the 
worst of sinners (Exod. xxxiii. 9; Matt. v. 45; Rom. ix. 22—25; 
t Tim. i, 12—17 and ii. 3, 4). 

2. Special grace. But as wilful sinners cannot spiritually understand 
the word, grace is specially enjoyed by believers (cf. Gen. vi. 8; Rom. 
viil.). We enjoy one only, or both. 

3- These qualities reveal the Divine origin and fountain of grace: 
(x) from the Father (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11); (2) from the Son (Ps. xly. 2; 
John i. 16, 17; 1 Cor. i. 4; 2 Cor. viii, 8, 9, etc.); and (3) from 
the Spirit (Heb. x. 29). 
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II. Grace in operation. 

According to the covenant of grace, this is one distinguishing charac- 
teristic between those who are “alive unto righteousness” and those 
who are “dead in sins.” 

We read of (1) preventing grace (Prov. xvi.:; Gal. i.15); (2) ¢rans- 
forming (1 Cor. xv. 10); (3) electing (Rom. xi. 5); (4) justifying 
(Rom. iii. 24, iv. 4, 5, xi. 6); (5) saving. (Eph. ii. 7, 8; Acts xv. 11); 
(6) pardoning (Eph. i. 7); (7) preserving (2 Cor. i. 12); (8) all-sufficing 
(2 Cor. xli. 9); so also restraining, constraining, convicting, triumphing, 
etc. ; (9) all of which are free and abounding (Rom. v. 15, 17, 20, 213 


Acts iv. 33). Well may the angel exclaim, “Grace, grace unto it” 
(Zech. iv. 7) [19]. 


III. To whom special grace is imparted. 

1. Zhe gift must be asked for. To have what is promised, we must 
first do what is commanded (cf. Matt. xxi. 22 and James i. 17). 

2. Zo the humble (James iv. 6); for service (Heb. xii. 28); and for 
continual use to the glory of God the giver (2 Thess. i. 11, 12) [20]. 

3. Some sfecial gifts are given to God’s ministers, and none will 
begrudge them those gifts (Rom. xil. 3, 6, xv. 15); but all are welcomed, 
for Heb. iv. 16. 


IV. Points for consideration. 

1. Ihave enjoyed God’s grace in temporal matters. Have I realized 
my need in spiritual concerns ? 

2. Am I enjoying the “Gospel of the grace of God?” (Acts xx. 
2a 32.) 1 

3. Do I take advantage of all the means of grace—prayer, praise, 
meditation, service, sacraments, etc.—by means of which an increase of 
grace may be obtained? 

4. And in what way do I show forth my thanks? (cf. Lat. gratia.) 

s, Warning (cf. Rom. ii. 4; Prov. xxix. 1, etc.). (See also Articles 
of Religion xii., xvii., xxv. ; several of the Homilies, etc.) 
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Outline of w Harvest Festival Sermen. 
THE HARVEST OF A HEART OF WISDOM. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD TOWNEND, M.A., RECTOR OF LESNEWTH, 
BOSCASTLE, CORNWALL. 

PSALM xc, 12.—‘“‘ So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” 

Ir is our harvest thanksgiving to-day. Harvest festivals are very 
ancient: feast of tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 1315). Appointed by the 
Church ages ago: Lammas day (Aug. 1) = Loaf-mass, a day for offering 
the “sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving” in acknowledgment of the 
Divine answer to our Rogations. An oblation of loaves made of the 
new wheat, as the firstfruits of their new corn, was offered by the Saxons. 
Our harvest festivals are the revival of an ancient Church festival. 

What makes us so thankful at harvest-tide ? 

1. God’s gift of food. 

2. God’s fulfilment of His promise (Gen. viii. 22), and of our prayers 
(Litany, Rogation days, family, and private). 

3. God has visited the earth (Ps. lxv. 11). Harvest shows His 
personal loving interest in our fields. Therefore we may well rejoice 
and be thankful, like the Jews of old (Deut. xvi. 14; Isa. ix. 3). 

But harvest-tide is not only a time of thanksgiving, but also a time of 
reckoning. It is the end of a season, and you look back and consider 
how you stand. 

What is gone by? Another season—six months, its labours, hopes, 
anxieties. They are things of the past. What remains? Its blessings. 
Farmyards, barns, homes, banking accounts show this. 

But is this all that you have to show at harvest-time? Harvest is a 
time for more spiritual thoughts (Jer. vill. 20). Such a great temporal 
deliverance ought to have been a time of salvation for our souls. 

There are many truths taught us in Holy Scripture by reference to 
harvest, ¢.g.— 

Missionary interest (Matt. ix. 37, 38). 

Rewards at the end of the world (Matt. xiii. 39, 40). 
The resurrection of the body (1 Cor. xv.). 

We shall reap as we have sown (Gal. vi. 7, 8). 

God’s manifold works (Ps. civ. 24). 

But in the text we learn what is the true harvest which we Christians 
should labour to bring home year by year,—‘‘a heart of wisdom.” 
This is the exact meaning of text, “So teach us to number our days, that 
we may bring home, gather in as harvest fruits, a heart of wisdom” [ar]. 
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aly word as in 2 Sam. ix. 10, “ Thou shalt ding zu the fruits,” and 

bring in little” (Haggai i. 6). 

A heart of wisdom, a wise heart, is the Christian’s harvest. Now 
what do we meari by wisdom? Not mere knowledge, but the right use 
of knowledge; not mere worldly wisdom (1 Cor iii. 19), but the wisdom 
of God [22]. : 

1. A wise heart is a heart which fears God. ‘The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” 

2. A heart which knows and loves Christ, “Who is made unto us 
wisdom, Who is the wisdom of God; in Whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom.” 

3. A heart which is fruitful in every good work (Col. i. 9, 10). A 
bundle of stalks or dry straw is not a harvest. Neither are mere pro- 
fession, pious talk, cant phrases, true wisdom [23] [24] [25]. 

4. A heart which considers its latter end (Deut. xxxii. 29). To this 
Moses refers in text when he says “number our days ;” z.¢., consider 
the shortness of life, like the shortness of sowing time; look at things 
and life as they really are; take account of our mortality and of God’s 
eternity; do not let temporal things so engross us as to make us lose 
things eternal [26]. 

A heart of wisdom. Can we thank God to-day for such a harvest as 
this? Or have we only hearts of folly, worldliness, pleasure, business, 
mere knowledge? Whether we have or not, let us pray words of Moses 
in text. Make a daily Rogation for such a harvest; ask for the gift 
of the Holy Spirit of wisdom, and thank God for this great Christian 
harvest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, «SIMILES;mETC:; 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible. 


1. Heart, reserved for God.—God alone sees the heart; the 
heart alone sees God (Matt. v. 8). Dr, Donne. 


2. Heart, read by the life.— 
The lava stream that down the mountain glides 
Doth not more surely indicate the fire, 
The fierce volcanic fire, that burns below, 
Than doth the daily life of sinful men 
The wicked heart within. Partridge. 
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3. Heart, sin and grace in the.—That which sop said to his 
master when he came into his garden and saw so many weeds in it is 
applicable to the heart. His master asked him what was the reason that 
the weeds grew up so fast, and the herbs thrived not. He answered, 
The ground is natural mother to the weeds, but a stepmother to the 
herbs. So the heart of man is natural mother to sin and corruption, but 
a stepmother to grace and goodness; and further than it is watered 
from heaven and followed with a great deal of care and pains it grows 
not. Goodwin. 


4. Heart, the seat of happiness.— 
It is not solitude that makes the saint. 
A man may be an angel in a town, 
A devil in a desert. Ne’er forget, 
It is the heart that makes our heaven or hell ; 
Our state, not our surroundings. Partridge. 


5. Heart, not the head, man’s guide.—When the citadel of the 
heart is won, the turret of the understanding will not long hold out. 
Adams. 


6. Heart, its deceitfulness.—The heart is deceitful, and who can 
know it? But as we need not taste all the water‘of the sea, or every drop 
thereof, to know that it is salt and brackish ; nor taste every apple of the 
tree, to know the tree; so the tasting of some evils of our heart may 
make us know what we are, so as to make us flee out of ourselves to 
Christ. Erskine. 


7. Heart, its depravity.—A person who travels in some parts of 
Derbyshire may easily be satisfied that the country is cavernous; but 
how large, how deep, how numerous the caverns may be which are 
hidden from us by the surface of the ground, and what is contained in 
them, are questions which our nicest inquiries cannot fully answer. Thus 
I judge of my heart, that it is very deep, and dark, and full of evil; but 
as to particulars, I know not one of a thousand. Newton. 


8. Heart, its sinfulness.—Here is a piece of iron laid upon the 
anvil. ‘The hammers are plied upon it lustily. A thousand sparks are 
scattered on every side. Suppose it possible to count each spark as it 
falls from the anvil, yet who could guess the number of the unborn 
sparks that still lie latent and hidden in the mass of iron? Now your 
sinful nature may be compared to that heated bar. Temptations are 
the hammers ; your sins are the sparks. If you could count them— 
which you cannot do—yet who could tell the multitudes of unborn 
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Iniquities, eggs of sin, that lie slumbering in your souls? You must know 
this before you know the sinfulness of your nature. Spurgeon. 


g. Heart, its depravity.—The carnal mind, according to Paul, not 
only has but zs enmity against God. Enmity is of its very nature, as it 
is of the nature of grass to be green, or sugar to be sweet, or vinegar to 
be sour. If it were not so, man would not need to be born again, to get 
a new heart ; like a watch that had but started a jewel, or lost a tooth 
of a wheel, it were enough to be repaired, without being renewed. 

Guthrie. 


to. Heart, hardness of.—lIf you fear it not, you are already in 
its power. That is a hard heart which dreads not itself; for it is desti- 
tute of feeling. Why do you ask me what it is? Ask Pharaoh. No 
man was ever saved from this curse, but through that Divine compassion 
which, according to the prophet, takes away the heart of stone, and gives 
a heart of flesh. St. Bernard. 


11. Religion compared to a vine.—lIt was a quaint conceit of 
St. Bernard to compare religion to a vine, whereof faith is the root, vir- 
tues are the branches, good works the grapes, and devotion the wine. 


12. Faith in God all-powerful.—The faith of God’s elect can 
write “‘ zzvicta” upon its escutcheon ; it is unconquered and unconquer- 
able ; but the faith which springs from mere human reason will speedily 
give way like a pasteboard helmet or a wooden sword. O sharp temp- 
tations ! terrible as ye are to me, yet I thank God for you, because the 
trial of my faith, which is much more precious than that of gold which 
perisheth, though it be tried by fire, shall redound to the glory of God 
and to my own comfort. 

13. Faith in God rewarded.—That old house still standing in the 
High Street, at Chester, is a lasting proof of the power of faith, with its 
old letters cut in the black wood, “ God’s providence is mine inherit- 
ance.” When everybody else was fleeing into the country, he who lived 
there wrote these words over his door, and remained at home, depending 
on God for preservation, and none there fell a victim to that black death 
which was slaying its thousands all around. Strong faith has always a 
particular immunity in times of trouble. When a man has really, under 
a sense of duty, under a conscientious conviction, rested alone in God, 
he has been enabled to walk where the thickest dangers were flying all 
unharmed. He has put his foot upon the adder, and the young lion and 
the dragon hath he trampled under his feet. Having confidence in God, 
God has verified and vindicated His promise, and the child of God that 
could so trust has never been put to confusion. 
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14. Faith, its growth and power.—As a man beginning life 
without a sixpence has made a fortune of thousands, so he who at first 
has little faith may become like Abraham or the woman of Canaan. 
Coal beds may be exhausted; go!d and silver mines abandoned as not 
worth working any longer; but faith is like a mine that cannot be 
exhausted. Griffith. 


15. Sabbath links Paradise and Heaven.—The Sabbath is 
coeval with Paradise. Both date their existence from the first week of 
time, and both bear the impress of an unfallen world. There is meet 
harmony between the two. Hence they stand together on the same 
page of the Bible, and are linked inseparably in our recollection of man’s 
primeval condition. As we cast our eyes backward, they are seen shining 
like twin stars in the morning sky of the world, giving promise of a 
refulgent day. Venerable, beneficent, and holy, the Sabbath is the link 
between the Paradise which has passed away and the Paradise which is 
yet to come. Dr. Wylie. 


16. Sabbaths, stepping-stones to heaven.—Through the week 
we go down into the valleys of care and shadow. Our Sabbaths should 
be hills of light and joy in God’s presence ; and so, as time rolls by, we 
shall go from mountain-top to mountain-top, till at last we catch the 
glory at the gate, and enter in, to go no more out for ever. 


17. Happiness not the aim of life.—There is in a man a higher 
aim than love of happiness ; he can do without happiness, and instead 
thereof find blessing. Carlyle. 

18. Grace, what the Christian owes to.—A lute is made of 
common and soft timber, and has not itself, but the hand of the work- 
man, to thank for fashioning it into what it is. In like manner, a Chris- 
tian has no distinction above other men, save that the hand of a merciful 
God has made him a vessel of grace. As a lute requires to be strung 
and skilfully tuned and touched, so must the finger of God furnish the 
heart with good thoughts, and then adjust them to the honour of His 
Name. However beautiful a lute may be, it is easily put out of tune, 
and therefore needs continual care. And so does our Christianity. It 
is attuned by the devil, the wicked world, and our perverse will; it would 


sound harshly, did not the gracious hand of the Most High daily regulate 


and correct it. Scriver. 


1g. Grace, the Christian’s growth in.—Who starts up a finished 
Christian? The very best men come from their graves, like Lazarus, 
“bound with grave clothes,’—not like Jesus, who left the death dress 
behind Him; and, alas ! in their remaining corruptions, all carry some 
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of these cerements about with them, nor drop them but at the gate of 
heaven. Guthrie. 


20. Grace, the Christian’s jewel.—Grace sheds a giory and 
lustre upon the soul. As the diamond to the ring, so is grace to the 
soul. A heart beautified with grace hath the King of heaven’s picture 
hung in it. Watson. 


21. Grace, its power in the heart.—Stones are charged with the 
worst species of hardness—‘as stubborn as a stone;” and yet the 
hardest stones submit to be smoothed and rounded under the soft 
friction of water. Ask the myriads of stones on the sea-shore what has 
become of all their angles, once so sharp, and of the roughness and un- 
uncouthness of their whole appearance. Their simple reply is, ‘‘ Water 
wrought with us—nothing but water; and none of us resisted.” If they 
yield to be fashioned by the water, and you do not to be fashioned by 
God, what wonder if the very stones cry against you? Pulsford. 


22. Heart, its preparation for preaching.—I never was fit to 
say a word to a sinner, except when I had a troken heart myself, when I 
was subdued and melted, and felt as though I had just received pardon 
to my own soul, and when my heart was full of tenderness and pity. 

Dr. Payson. 


23. Heart made for affection.—The human heart is like a mill- 
stone in a mill ; when you put wheat under it, it turns, and grinds, and 
bruises the wheat into flour ; if you put no wheat in it, it still grinds on, 
but then it is itself it grinds, and slowly wears away. Luther. 


24. Devotion, necessity for.—Our hearts, like the plummet of a 
clock, draw us with the weight of their corruption downward, till they 
pitch themselves and rest upon earthly vanities, unless every day, yet 
many times a day, we pull them up, and give spiritual motion to them 
by Christian exercises. Dowrane. 


25. Heart, the mainspring of action.—The heart of a man is 
like the spring of a clock which causes the wheels to move right or 
wrong, well or ill. Ifthe heart once set forward for God, all the mem- 
bers will follow after; all the parts, like dutiful handmaids in their 
places, will wait on their mistress. Swinnock. 


26. Hearing, vigilance in.—He that will keep water in a sieve 
must use more than ordinary diligence. Our heart is a leaky vessel, 
and therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the things that 
we have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip. Bunyan. 
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Sutroduction to the slr Testament. 


BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR © OF 
DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


VII. THE EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS AND 
1 CORINTHIANS. 


Amonc the New Testament writings, the letters of St. Paul are second 
only to the Gospels in value and interest. The Gospels record for us 
the teaching of our blessed Lord, and have preserved some of His very 
words; but in the Epistles of St. Paul we have vividly set forth the 
working out of that teaching both among Jews and Gentiles. There we 
can study for our instruction to-day the struggles and trials of the earliest 
Christian teachers, while in the life of their author we contemplate one 
of the noblest exhibitions of faith joined to a courage unfaltering, such 
as can only be felt by hearts which know that the Master’s strength is 
sufficient for all things. We can understand, as we read these Epistles, 
what a power the Apostle of the Gentiles must have been wherever he 
came. His written words are full of soul and fire; how mighty then 
was his language to those who heard it! He speaks of it himself as 
“contemptible ;” but elsewhere he warns those to whom he writes that 
his coming unto them might be as it were with a rod, and that he will 
know not only the speech, but the power of his opponents. 

It would carry us beyond the limits proposed for these papers, were 
we to attempt an examination of what has been said about the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of each of the thirteen Epistles. Such an inquiry 
is interesting, but the very variety of opinions which have been brought 
forward in recent times on this subject does away with the value of 
much that has been written. ‘The criticisms often render each other 
nugatory. On all those Epistles which fit in with the circumstances of 
St. Paul’s life, as narrated in the Acts, we shall allow a notice of such as 
accord with St. Luke, especially where there are any undesigned coin- 
cidences to be traced in the two documents, to suffice for our present 
purpose. Some little more than this must be said concerning the Pastoral 
Epistles, whose dates extend beyond the history given us in the Acts. 

None of the letters of St. Paul which have come down to us are 
addressed to the churches founded by himself and Barnabas in their 
first missionary journey, nor, with the exception of a passing visit to 
Lystra and its neighbourhood, does the Apostle appear to have gone 
again over those parts of Asia Minor. Perhaps he left that field for 
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Barnabas to labour in, and himself went to break up new ground. His 
second Journey extended into Europe, where, having passed through 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea, and Athens, he came at length to Corinth, 
and from thence wrote the Epistles that are earliest in date of those 
which have been preserved to us. 

It must have been about A.D. 52 that this European journey was made, 
and we know from the Acts what a time of suffering and peril it was. 
Among the fellow-labourers of St. Paul, Timothy and Silas are expressly 
named, the latter sharing with him the scourging and the prison at 
Philippi. When set at liberty, they had reached Thessalonica, through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, and there the Apostle had remained long 
enough to receive aid on two occasions from the little flock which he 
had gathered together at Philippi (Phil. iv. 16). At Bercea the two 
companions were left behind, and Paul came on to Athens without 
them. He sent word back, however, that his fellow-helpers should 
come and join him. St. Luke’s narrative only relates how Silas and 
Timothy came to the Apostle in Corinth, but we know from the first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians (iii. 1), which is the earliest in date of 
St. Paul’s letters which remain, that Timothy at least joined him in 
Athens, and was sent back again with a message of comfort for the 
Thessalonian church. After this he must soon have returned, for he 
was with the Apostle when the first letter to Thessalonica was written, 
and this was most probably in the early days of that sojourn in Corinth 
of which we read in Acts xviii. 1—17. For it is a characteristic of all 
St. Paul’s Epistles, that they appear to have been written (or dictated) 
as soon as an occasion for writing appeared. They are able composi- 
tions for argument and matter, but they are not models of style. The 
writing is not studied, but comes forth just as the crowding thoughts 
press thick on one another. They are outpourings from the depth of 
4 fervid heart in immediate response to any call for advice or warning 
or rebuke. 

From the language of the first Epistle to the T hessalonians we can 
gather that the Apostle was very anxious about the state of that newly 
founded church. He cannot have been long in Athens before he sent 
off Timothy to go back to them and establish and comfort the congre- 
gation. And now that Timothy has come again to him, the news he 
brings forces him to write and say what he wishes. He cannot, amid 
his troubles at Corinth, spare his young companion for another journey. 
Hence the letter which has been preserved to us. 

Joining with himself in the greeting his fellow-labourers (well known 
in Thessalonica), Timothy and Silvanus (¢e. Silas), he addresses the 
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Thessalonian church with a salutation of grace and peace. ‘Then, after 
a thanksgiving for the good tidings he has heard of them, he proceeds 
with a short historical notice of those labours of his which they had 
known, to remind them of the character of that preaching which had 
won them to be imitators of him and of Christ. They had received the 
word in much affliction, but their life had been such as to make them a 
pattern far and wide. Men recognized the change which had been 
wrought in the Thessalonians, how they had turned from idols to serve 
the living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven. 

In the second chapter, however, we can discern that some murmurings 
had been raised against the Apostle, though we are not told from 
what quarter they had come. He needs to protest and remind the 
church that his exhortation unto them had not been of error, nor of 
uncleanness, nor in guile; that he had neither shown covetousness nor 
used flattery towards them, but had worked with his own hands, walking 
holily and unblameably in their midst. And he puts them in mind 
that they had accepted his message as the word of God, and had 
testified to the soundness of their faith by their readiness to suffer. 
And then, just for a moment, we appear to realize that the Apostle, as 
he writes, is in the midst of that persecution of the Jews which befell 
him while he was in Corinth; for, speaking of his treatment by his 
own countrymen, his language waxes severe: ‘‘ They drave us out,” he 
says, “and they please not God, and are contrary to all men, forbidding 
us to speak unto the Gentiles, that they may be saved.” Then he 
proceeds to explain how earnest had been his desire to come back to 
Thessalonica, but that had been impossible. Satan, with St. Paul a 
very real adversary, had hindered. So, to satisfy his heart’s longing, he 
had sent Timothy from Athens, that they might have some comfort 
in their trials, trials which he had foretold to them. The report which 
has been brought to him is in the main consolatory ; and so, repeating 
his expression of longing after them, and with a prayer that they may 
increase and abound in love, the Apostle concludes this which may 
be called the personal and historical section of his letter. 

The next part of the Epistle is occupied with exhortations that they 
should live according to his teaching, and specially shun those sins of 
the flesh which in the Gentile world were so grossly indulged ; that their 
love of the brethren, of which they had already given such abundant 
proof, might still increase, and that they should lead peaceable lives, 
and labour to live honestly. 

Then follows a section which seems to have moved the Thessalonian 
church more than the Apostle had intended. It would appear that 
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some questions had been raised among them concerning the state of 
the dead and the near approach of the day of the Lord. To quiet 
such questionings St. Paul writes (and he speaks as “by the word of 
the Lord”), that those who have died shall share in the resurrection 
equally with those who may be alive when the Lord comes, And he 
adds, ‘‘We that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall in no wise precede them that are fallen asleep ;” and afterwards, 
“We that are alive, that are left, shall, together with them, be caught 
up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air.” St. Paul’s words, 
though they may be held to refer only to those who shall be alive 
when the last day arrives, are so framed in the first person as to 
produce in the minds of the Thessalonians an impression that the 
solemn language uttered “by the word of the Lord” implied that 
Christ would come again in the lifetime of the Apostle and of those 
to whom he wrote. Of the consequence of this impression we shall 
speak afterwards. 

The letter continues in a strain of exhortation suitable to what has 
gone before. The coming of the day of the Lord will be as a thief 
in the night, but those who are children of the light should not be 
unprepared for it. That this may be the condition of the Thessa- 
lonians, the Apostle urges on them to live soberly, to take for their 
armour of defence faith and love and the hope of salvation. Then in 
brief sentences he impresses on them the duty of esteeming those who 
labour among them in the work of the Lord, of following peace one with 
another, and of cultivating Christian joy. And after exhorting them to let 
the Spirit of God work unchecked among them, to listen to and hold 
fast the words of their instructors, he commends them to God, entreating 
at the same time their prayers for himself, and sending a general 
greeting and a solemn charge that his letter should be read for the 
edification of the whole church. 

The Apostle remained in Corinth for a year and six months (Acts 
xviii. rr), and some time during that period he learnt what had been 
the effect of his letter to Thessalonica, and in consequence wrote the 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians. We cannot tell how long after 
the first was written, nor in what way, the news came to St. Paul, but he 
found that his language concerning the coming of Christ had been taken 
otherwise than it was intended. The Thessalonians, though none the 
less earnestly attached to the faith, were yet completely possessed 
with the thought that Christ would immediately appear, and this 
paralyzed them for their daily duties. It seems too (2 Thess. il, 2), by 
the Apostle’s language about ‘an epistle as from us, that some other 
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person had written to them on this subject, giving what purported to 
be St. Paul’s teaching thereon, and this letter had increased their un- 
willingness to trouble themselves about even their necessary and lawful 
duties, seeing that the scene on which those duties were to be performed 
was so soon to pass away. The letter to which allusion is made may 
have been sent to Thessalonica in perfect good faith. The Apostle 
does not speak of it as though it deserved his condemnation. Those 
who wrote it may, as the Thessalonians were now doing, have put too 
precise a meaning upon words which they had heard the Apostle employ. 
Christ was no sooner taken up into heaven, than the angels spake of His 
coming again, and the thought of this was at first uppermost in the 
minds of the early disciples. But the expressions of the New Testament 
writers underwent a change on this subject of the nearness of the Lord’s 
return. We shall find that St. Paul, taught perhaps by the mistaken - 
acceptance of his first letter to Thessalonica, speaks nowhere afterwards 
in terms which present the same facility for misconception as here. 

Timothy and Silas are still with St. Paul when he writes his second 
letter, and are included in its words of greeting, as in the first Epistle. 
Then follows the outpouring of St. Paul’s thankfulness that faith and 
love were growing stronger among the Thessalonian converts. The 
Apostle glories over this; for while they are involved in persecutions 
and affliction, the manner in which they bear all this proves that they 
are being made worthy of the kingdom of God. And God will requite 
the persecutors with affliction, but the sufferers with joy, in the day of 
the manifestation of Jesus Christ, for the coming of which time the 
Apostle is constant in prayer. 

After this introduction he turns to notice the panic which had been 
caused by his previous letter, and by some other which purported to 
represent his opinions. He entreats them not to be disturbed as 
they had allowed themselves to be. The day of Christ may be very 
near, but there will be signs that shall mark its coming. And one 
of these, which will surely be recognized, he speaks of in language 
which is not plain to us, but which his previous teaching had made 
intelligible to those for whom he wrote. He tells them that before 
the day of Christ “the man of sin will be revealed, the son of 
perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God.” Of this he had spoken while he was with them, and had told 
them also that there was a restraining person or power (for he uses both 
the masculine and neuter gender in defining it); and so long as that 
lasted, the lawless one would not be revealed ; but afterwards he should 
be made manifest, and then should follow the appearance of Jesus, by 
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the breath of whose mouth the son of perdition should be slain, and 
destroyed by the manifestation of His coming. Other marks of this son 
of Perdition are that his coming is according to Satan, marked by power, 
and signs, and lying wonders. Those who go after him have rejected 
the love of the truth, and for this God gives them over to believe a lie, 
that they may come into judgment because they have had pleasure 
In unrighteousness. 

To much that is mysterious in this language the Thessalonians had 
the key. They knew to what he was alluding when he spake of “ tne 
restraining power ;” they had an idea of what was prefigured under the 
designation ‘‘the man of sin.” From the “ bated breath ” in which all 
this is spoken of, it seems most likely that the Roman empire was in the 
Apostle’s mind, and of this power his countrymen had learnt to speak 
by figures rather than openly. In “the man of sin” he perhaps fore- 
saw some future Roman emperor, whose wicked career the times would 
foster, till the corruption had burst all bounds and spread on every side, 
so that some manifestation of Christ would be called for to clear the 
world of a part of its abominations. Be this as it may, we may feel con- 
vinced that St. Paul himself expected such a manifestation at no very 
distant future. He gives some signs of the coming times, that his con- 
verts may no longer be dismayed, but he does not change his words. 
“The day of the Lord is at hand ” is still hislesson. But of that Lord the 
Thessalonians are beloved. He has chosen them unto salvation. For 
this the Apostle thanks God; and that they may be able to stand fast, 
and hold firm the truth which they have learnt, he invokes for them the 
aid of Christ and God the Father. 

Next he entreats their prayers for himself. He is among unreasonable 
and wicked men. Well might he use such words of the Jews in Corinth! 
How different their spirit from that of the Thessalonians, who will do, and 
are doing (he is sure), everything that he has commanded. His imme- 
diate command is that they withdraw themselves from all that live dis- 
orderly lives, and not after his teaching. He had laboured with his own 
hands, that he might be no burden to them. Let them take care that all 
with whom they have to do act in like manner. These duties are not to 
be neglected by men who look for the coming of the Lord. If any will 
not work, let him not eat. For yourselves, he adds, be not weary of the 
fair lives you have tried to lead, but avoid and admonish them that obey 
not what I have here written. With the blessing he then adds his 
autograph salutation. Thus shall they know the letter to be his own, 

He may have been in the habit of doing this before, but under the 
circumstances it seems more reasonable to take the words, ‘‘ This is the 
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token in every epistle,” to refer to what will be his custom in the future. 
Letters had been circulated as from him. Henceforth his own signature 
should mark each letter that he sent. 

After writing this second epistle to Thessalonica, St. Paul continued 
in Corinth, for we read (Acts xviii. 18) that after the trial before Gallio, 
‘che tarried there yet a good while.” Then embarking from Cenchrea, 
he came by sea to Jerusalem, touching on the way at Ephesus, where he 
left Aquila and Priscilla, and going from Jerusalem to Antioch. After 
a journey through parts of Asia Minor he came again to Ephesus, and 
found that since he was there before, there had visited that city one 
Apollos, a learned Jew of Alexandria. This man having been found 
by St. Paul’s friends, Aquila and his wife, and further instructed in the 
doctrines of Christ, had been sent over to Corinth with letters of com- 
mendation, and had there proved-a mighty preacher of the Christian 
faith, When St. Paul reached Ephesus, Apollos was still in Corinth; but 
during the stay of the Apostle in the Asiatic metropolis he came over 
and met St. Paul, for the voyage to Ephesus was no great difficulty. 
There has been some controversy whether St. Paul, during his residence 
of from two to three years in Ephesus, did not himself pass the sea for 
a hasty visit to Corinth. Between writing the first and second Epistle 
to the Corinthians he did not visit that church; yet he says (2 Cor. xii. 14), 
“ Behold, the ¢Azrd time I am ready to come unto you;” and again 
(xiii. 1), “ This is the ¢#zvd time I am coming to you.” But these pas- 
sages and all their context, as well as the mention which he makes (2 Cor. 
ii, 1, xii. 21) of his coming to Corinth again, are not inconsistent with the 
supposition of a visit intended and announced, but from some cause 
never paid. And the text of 2 Cor. xiii. 2, “‘ as when I was present the 
second time,” is too small a foundation for us to raise on it a confident 
assertion of a journey about which St. Luke has no mention; for the 
Revised Version shows that the words may fairly be rendered, “as if 
I were present the second time.” It seems, therefore, to involve less 
assumption, if we deem the journey here alluded to to have been pro- 
posed, but never accomplished. 

But if St. Paul had not visited Corinth during his stay in Ephesus, he 
had certainly written to that church (1 Cor. v. 9), and one of his exhor- 
tations, to which he makes allusion in the first Epistle which we have 
received, had been against those sins of the flesh to which the Gentiles 
were so prone. ‘This letter may have been onlya brief word of warning 
from one who knew the dangers to which the Corinthians were specially 
exposed. But since it had been sent there had come to him a letter 
from Corinth, brought (1 Cor. xvi. 17) by Stephanas and Fortunatus and 
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Achaicus, warm friends of St. Paul, as their conduct on their arrival at 
Ephesus showed. These men are probably the same with “those of 
the house of Chloe” (1 Cor. i. 11), of whom the Apostle speaks at the 
beginning of his Epistle. It is clear that they had come to St. Paul 
about some difficulties which had arisen in the Corinthian congregation, 
and which concerned the questions of the comparative merit of marriage 
and celibacy ; of the way in which they were to deal with meats which 
they might suspect or know to have been offered to idols; on some 
points connected with the regulations of dress in their religious meetings ; 
and with the relative importance of those spiritual gifts which God had 
bestowed on some of their number; and lastly, concerning the solemn 
question of the doctrine of the resurrection, which some among them 
had begun to deny. 

These inquiries showed a great falling away from the spiritual con- 
dition in which the Apostle had left them. But in conversation with 
their messengers, St. Paul learnt much more, and of a darker character, 
They told him of divisions in the church ; how some called themselves 
by his own name, some by the name of Apollos, while another portion, 
the Judaizing section, identified themselves with Peter, whom their 
Jewish tastes made them prefer to call Cephas ; and others, also Juda- 
izers, ranged themselves, it may be, under the leadership of one of the 
brethren of the Lord, and called themselves by the name of Christ, as 
though they, and they only, had a right to this high title. Besides this, 
the eloquence of Apollos had proved attractive to Greek ears, and 
had been compared with the more simple oratory of St. Paul, and the 
latter had suffered by the comparison. We know that such a result 
would be deplored by Apollos. To his true zeal for Christ’s cause St. 
Paul bears full testimony. We see from 1 Cor. xvi. 12, that Apollos 
would be no fosterer of party wrangling. Some of the Corinthians were 
begging that he would come again to them, for he was now with Paul in 
Ephesus, but it was not at all his will to come then. The circumstances 
were not convenient, and till they were so he would labour elsewhere. 
Another cause for grief was a case of incest among the Christian con- 
gregation, of such a character as even heathens would not tolerate ; for 
one of their number was living as the husband of his stepmother, and 
that during his father’s lifetime. Paul learnt, moreover, that there had 
arisen a spirit of litigation, and that their lawsuits before the heathen 
magistrates were bringing the Christian body into discredit 3 hor were 
they careful to observe that purity and moral restraint in their lives 
to which he had exhorted them in that previous letter to which he 


alludes. 
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These more serious faults had, as it seems, found no mention in the 
letter brought from Corinth. They were only learnt from the conversa- 
tion of the messengers. And the Corinthians appeared to have been 
little moved by such wrong-doing in their midst. For over the very 
grossest of these offences they exhibited no sense of sorrow. “Ye are 
puffed up,” he writes (ver. 2), “‘and have not mourned.” 

Under such circumstances St. Paul began our first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. And we cannot but admire the tone in which, with such 
a knowledge of their condition, he addresses the congregation among 
whom there was. so. much to blame. He couples with himself in the 
salutation Sosthenes, who may have been that chief ruler of the 
Corinthian synagogue spoken ofin Acts xviii. 17, and if so, would be as 
anxious as St. Paul himself for the spiritual advancement of his fellow- 
citizens. The Apostle first reminds the Corinthians of their calling, and 
expresses his own thankfulness to God for the rich gifts which had been 
bestowed upon them. He tells them, too, that the giver of all these was 
ever faithful, and had called them unto the fellowship of Jesus Christ. 

He then turns to those matters of which their letter seems not to 
have spoken. I hear, he writes, that there are contentions among you. 
Some, attracted by the eloquent preaching of Apollos, have set up his 
name as the mark of a party, while others do the same with my own. 
Then those among you who have a leaning to Judaism have selected, 
some Cephas, some another leader, and will be known by party names. 
All this is contrary to what you have been taught. Christ alone has 
been set before you as your Master. Into His name ye were baptized, 
by His death ye are redeemed. The eloquence which has captivated 
' some of you forms no necessary part of the Gospel message, that is the 
simple story of Christ crucified, and asks no adornment from man’s lan- 
guage, no subtle arguments to commend it. It is the power of God and 
the wisdom, of God, and must be accepted both by Jew and Greek in 
its simplicity, not because of signs, not for the sake of human wisdom, if 
it is to become mighty unto salvation. 

I therefore came not unto you with eloquent speech or philosophic 
learning, but with the message of the cross, uttered with much fear and 
trembling, from a sense of my own weakness. Yet to those who receive our 
message it is a wisdom beyond all that the world has known, but it speaks 
to the spirit, and must be spiritually discerned. This is the wisdom which 
we have received and have laboured to impart unto you, haying the mind 
of Christ, and thereby being raised above mere natural judgment. 

And unto you I spake as unto babes in Christ, and the divisions ot 
which I hear prove that I was right in so doing. But whoever your 
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aorta peated are but plasters and waterers of God's seed: from Him 
ate ai come. You are, to use another simile, a temple raised 

‘ we are merely the builders, each doing his little. I 
mete soma daton, those who followed me carried on the work. Soon 
+e ne : wath shall be tested. Look not at the workers, but think of 

al day. t is vain to glory in men; they, like yourselves, belong 
to Christ and to God, unto whom they must give account. Away then 
with these party jealousies. Fix your thoughts on the coming of the 
Lord ; then shall the hidden things be brought to light, and each man’s 
work have its praise of God. 

I have used words, he continues, which refer to Apollos and myself, 
and our work among you, that I might the more clearly warn you against 
this pride which genders division. Such lessons never came from him 
nor from me. This is not our example. You are glorying as though 
the gifts you have received were all your own. You feel rich, and proud, 
and wise, and mighty. How different is our lot! for I think that God 
hath set forth us the Apostles last of all, as men doomed to death. We 
suffer both in body and mind, we toil and endure persecution, and are 
become as the refuse of the world, as the offscouring of all things. This 
is not meant to shame, but to admonish you; and I have the right to say 
such words ; for I am your father in Christ, and none else can take 
that place. Follow my example. Timothy, whom I have sent unto 
you, will keep you in mind to do so. And do not think because I send 
him that I will not come myself. By God’s will I shall soon come 
unto you. Tell me, my children, shall I have to come with the rod to 
punish, or with words of love to aid and comfort you? And there is 
sore need for me to be present. I hear that some have gone beyond the 
Gentiles in the sins of the flesh. One among you is living with his 
father’s wife, and ye have taken no steps to put an end to this sin. In 
the name of Christ I charge you, banish such a man from your congre- 
gation. He has chosen Satan for his master. Give him over to the 
service of his choice. Let him thus learn the vileness and hardness 
of his slavery; haply he may be induced to seek freedom in Christ. 
This is not a matter about which to glory, as ye do. The sin will 
spread, if it be not checked. Purge out this evil leaven; keep a 
passover feast in spirit by clearing from your midst all the leaven of 
wrong-doing and wickedness. And in connection with this matter, he 
remarks, I may explain here some words in my former letter. I bade 
you hold no company with fornicators. You live amid a heathen popu- 
lation, and in your daily duties this may not be possible. What I 
intend is this, if any who bears the name of a Christian brother be 
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such a character, or given up to other sins against which I have 
warned you, avoid him, do not even eat with him. It is not that I 
would have myself or you pass judgment on those who are not of a 
Christian congregation. Those without we may leave to God. But 
the sinner of whom I have been speaking is one of yourselves; there- 
fore put him away. 

Another evil is reported of you. Ye go to law one with another, and 
so bring your Christian profession to shame before unbelievers. It is a 
grave defect to have lawsuits with each other. Rather suffer wrong. 
Whereas ye do wrong to your brethren, and forget that the unrighteous 
man can have no share in the kingdom of God. 

Further, abuse not Christian freedom. What is lawful is not always 
expedient. Apply this to the eating of meats. The meat and the belly 
will both perish. Be not enslaved in such a matter. Yet think not 
lightly of the body. It is not for fornication. It is meant to be a 
temple of the Holy Ghost. Do not then sin against it, but glorify God 
both in your body and in your spirit, for both are His. 

And now let me answer your questions. Because of the times and 
distress by which we are encompassed, it were well not to marry. But 
marriage is a safeguard against fornication. And let not those who are 
married try to live as if they were not, lest Satan tempt you into sin, 
All men cannot receive the lesson of celibacy, good though it be; but 
for widowers and widows it is well that they remain as I am. Yet 
marriage is not sin. Let not therefore the married seek to be separated 
even from an unbelieving partner; for unbelievers may be won to 
Christ by the faithful. But if the unbeliever seek for divorce, let it be 
so. Seek not to change the state in which you were called. Let not 
the circumcised seek to obliterate the record of his Judaism, nor let 
the Gentile submit to the Jewish rite; for these things are valueless, 
if God’s commands be kept. Let even those who have been called as 
slaves be content to abide as they are, remembering they are the Lord’s 
freedmen. I speak on these matters without commandment. Abide 
as ye are, married or unmarried. But the unmarried shall have less 
tribulation. Let not worldly ties of family, or business, or pleasure, 
captivate you; for the world is passing away. I would have you free 
from cares. For the married this cannot be. Yet the father of an 
unmarried daughter should not think it his duty to forbid her to marry. 
His case is best, who feels that he need not give her to marriage. Thus 
in my judgment it is better to refrain from marriage, if you are able, 
and I think I have with me the Spirit of the Lord. 

About meats offered to idols. Do not pride yourselves that because 
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you have knowledge you may be careless on this subject. An idol, we 
know, is nothing. There is one God, even the Father, and one Lord 
Jesus Christ. But all men have not knowledge. A weak brother may 
stumble at what you do in respect of eating. Therefore it is the duty 
of a Christian to refrain from such meats, lest a brother be offended. 

Can you, of all persons, dispute my apostolic office? Are not ye the 
seal thereof? True, I did not make myself chargeable to you. But 
need I have supported myself by my own labour? Might I not claim 
even the support of a wife from you? Has not God said, “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn”? Was it for oxen that 
this was said? Does it not mean that as the ministers under the law 
were partakers with the altar, so we should live of the Gospel? I 
have exercised no such claim, nor do I wish to do so. A necessity 
is upon me to preach the Gospel, and my reward is to make the Gospel 
without charge. For the Gospel’s sake I have become all things to all 
men, that by all means I might save some. I would liken myself to an 
Isthmian runner. Suchaone leaves nothing undone that he may gain the 
prize. Should we do less, who have in view a prize so far beyond theirs ? 

And you should bear in mind that this life is a trial time. It was 
so to our forefathers, and the warnings of their history should be in- 
struction for our lives. Let us avoid the sins into which they fell. Be 
sure that trials will come, but be sure at the same time that God will 
with the trial prepare a way of escape, that ye may be able to bear it. 
Then have nothing to do with conduct which treats idolatry as a trifling 
matter. Christians celebrate a communion of the body and blood of 
Christ. We must not therefore appear to partake of this communion 
and of idol sacrifices. If there be nothing to raise the question whether 
the meat set before you has been offered to an idol, then your liberty 
may be used, but not under other circumstances. 

Hold fast the traditions which I have given you. In your religious 
assemblies let your men be uncovered, but your women have their 
heads covered. Nature herself might teach you this. I must blame 
you for the disorders in the feast of the Lord’s Supper. Your wealthy 
members make it a scene of excess, while the poorer brethren are neg- 
lected. I taught you otherwise. I urged on you a due preparation for 
this solemn feast. Already God has shown His anger at your wrong- 
doing. Remedy this gross fault, and other things connected therewith 
I will settle when I am with you. 


Then with regard to spiritual gifts. 
can be accepted as spoken in the Spirit of God. All the true gifts come 
from: the same Spirit, and must be of one character, and in harmony 


It is not every utterance that 
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with each other. The members of the Church of Christ form one 
body, in which there can be no divided teaching, no schism. God 
bestows His Spirit as He will, but each of His gifts will be in accord 
with all the rest. Yet better than all these gifts is that heavenly love, 
which never fails nor faints. Seek then to attain unto this love, and 
among spiritual gifts above all others the power to preach the Gospel. 
This will always edify. There are times when he who speaks with 
tongues can edify none but himself. To speak with tongues is meant 
not for the Church at large, but as a means of moving unbelievers. Let 
then there be more order in your congregations. Let not your women 
become prominent in the church. Esteem preaching most highly, and 
after it to speak with tongues, but observe decency and order in all things. 

Of the doctrine of the resurrection I taught you that which I received: 
that Christ is raised, that He was seen by many, and by me too, though 
the least of the Apostles. After my teaching, how say some of you that 
there is no resurrection? If Christ were not risen, your faith would be 
vain. But since He is risen we shall be partakers of the resurrection of 
which He is the firstfruits. If there be no resurrection, what avail those 
baptisms for the dead? and why do we brave perils and death daily in our 
preaching? Better eat and drink, if this life be all. But it is not so. 
You have a picture lesson in the seed which is cast into the ground, and 
dies, that a new crop may come. We shall die, but only to live ina 
more glorious estate; from natural our bodies shall become spiritual, 
from being earthy we shall be conformed to the image of the heavenly. 
Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God: our bodies shall be 
changed from corruptible to incorruptible, and death shall be swallowed 
up in victory. Therefore be strong in the faith, and abound in good 
works ; for your labour shall not be in vain in the Lord. 

About the collections for the Christian brethren, as I said in Galatia, 
so I say to you. On the first day of the week put aside what each can 
spare. Some one chosen by you shall carry your alms to Jerusalem, 
and I will go with him, if you so desire. Iam coming to you through 
Macedonia, and may perhaps winter among you. But I shall abide in 
Ephesus till Pentecost, for God has opened a door unto me. If Timothy 
come to Corinth, receive him, and speed him on his journey to me. 
Apollos will not visit you now, but at some more convenient time. Beye 
watchful and loving. Obey those who are over you in the Gospel. The 
messengers you sent have beena joy tome. The Christians of Asia, and 
also Aquila and Priscilla, salute you. I subscribe the letter with my own 
hand. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ,let him be anathema. 
The Lord cometh. The grace of Christ and my love be with you all. 
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The Reckoning of Days iw Use among 
the Ancient PHebretes. 


BY THE REV. B. S. CLARKE, VICAR OF BOXTED, 
COLCHESTER. 


THE object of this paper is to show that the use of the reckon- 
ing of the natural* day, from dusk to dusk, which has the 
sanction of Jewish custom and tradition, either for the chief 
sacred days, or for all days, was anciently restricted, after the 
Exodus from Egypt, to the Sabbath weekly, and the tenth day 
of the seventh month yearly ; and, accordingly, that all other 
days were reckoned from dawn to dawn, or sunrise to sunrise. 
I believe I can also show that the reckoning of the Sabbath, 
from evening to evening, did not interrupt, or interfere with, 
the reckoning of the natural day from morning to morning. 
The first day of the week, for instance, began with the dawn, or 
morning. If I succeed, I shall remove the chief obstacle to a 
suggestion being accepted which I have made elsewhere} regard- 
ing the “feast of the passover” in John xiii. 1; namely, that 
,St. John speaks of the paschal Chag, or feast of seven days, 
not of the whole solemnity, or Moed, including the 14th 
Nisan. And I may cast some light on other obscure passages 
of Holy Scripture. 

I propose, therefore, to notice first the earlier statements in 
the Scriptures regarding the natural day, prior to the date of 
the Exodus from Egypt. The reckoning in use will be found, 
I think, to be that from dawn to dawn (ypepovv«rvov), not that 
from dusk to dusk (vuyOjpepor). 

Iinstance first the statement in Gen. i. 5, “ The evening and 
the morning were the first day;” or, “there was evening and 
there was morning, one day.” The day is here supposed by 
many authorities to be reckoned from evening to evening. But 
I think Lyra} is right in saying that evening marks the close of 

* I use the words “natural day ” for the ‘‘solar day ”’ of twenty-four hours. The 
Hebrew mode of reckoning that day gives their ‘‘ civil day.” I do not take account 
of the fourfold division of the beginning of the day, ‘‘hind of the morning,” and so 


forth, nor of the beginning of night with the appearance of one, two, or three stars. 
From ‘dusk to dusk,” and from ‘‘ dawn to dawn,” are sufficient for my purpose. 


+ In the Zxposttor for June, 1880. 
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that portion of the day during which there was light and “ morn- 
ing,” the end of that during which there was darkness. Phe 
first day began at the command, “ Let there be light.” Thence- 
forward each day commenced with the return of light after the 
darkness of the night, and was reckoned from dawn to dawn. 

This opinion has the support of Josephus. In his “An- 
tiquities,” i. 1, after recording the events of the first day, he 
says that God called éomépav te Kal dpOpov, tiv apxynv TOV 
datos Kat THY dvdmavow. He would not have given this 
name, avarravow, to the evening, if it were not, in his estima- 
tion, the close of the period during which there was light. 
Philo, to the same effect, says, % d€ é€omépa KatadvyTu emt- 
yivetar TO iw, THY aOpday Tod oKdTovs hopay TpaEws 
€xdexopevn (De Mundi Op.). 

2. In Gen. xix, 34, “on the morrow,” “yesternight,”-™ this 
night,” show clearly that the natural day was then reckoned 
from dawn to dawn. For a like use of WON (yesternight), see 
Gen: xxxi, 20, 42, =ivee, in “his ‘Hebrew Vexicon4s7'v.. anas 
“ vesterday, zncluding the following night.” 

3. I instance next Gen. xxiv. 11 and 42. At evening-time 
Abraham’s servant halts by a well. At a later period he 
says, “I came ¢his day unto the well.” If the days were 
then reckoned from evening to evening, he would have said 
“yesterday.” 

4. I pass on to Exod. x., and the account of the plague of 
locusts. In ver. 4, we read, “ Zo-morrow I will bring the locusts.” 
In ver. 13, “ The Lord brought an east wind upon the land all 
that day and all that night ; and when z¢ was morning, the east 
wind brought the locusts.” I infer that “to-morrow,” or the 
next day, began with the morning. 

5. I come now to the institution of the passover and the 
Exodus from Egypt (Exod. xii.). Throughout the narrative the 
night following the day of the 14th Nisan is evidently spoken 
of as an integral portion of that memorable day. On the 14th 
Nisan, between the evenings (Josephus says between 3 p.m. and 
6 p.m.), the paschal lamb was to be killed (ver. 6), and the 
Israclites were to eat the flesh that night, and to leave nothing 
of it remaining until the morning. For the Lord would pass 
through the land of Egypt ¢a¢ night, and pass over their houses 
(ver. 8—12). Then, in ver. 14, it is said, “7/is day shall be 
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to you for a memorial.” In ver. 29, we read, “Az midnight the 
Lord smote all the firstborn in the land of Egypt.” In ver. 42, 
“It came to pass, the selfsame day (that is, the 14th, see ver. 14), 
the Lord did bring the children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt.” Hence I infer that they were deemed to have begun 
to leave Egypt on the 14th, after the passover, at midnight. 
And this agrees with what is recorded in Numb. xxxiii. 3, “They 
departed from Rameses in the first month, on the fifteenth day 
of the month, ox the morrow after the passover.” They were 
leaving as the night waned, and had left as the fifteenth day 
began at dawn. And Jennings, in his “ Jewish Antiquities,’ iii. 1, 
has remarked, “that the Jews began the day, not at evening, 
but at midnight, or in the morning, at the time of their migra- 
tion out of Egypt, appears from hence, that the fifteenth day 
of the month, in which they departed from Egypt, is said to be 
the morrow after the passover, which was kept on the four- 
teenth day in the evening.” The testimony is even stronger 
than he puts it, for itis the Lord’s passover, and not the celebra- 
tion of the paschal sacrifice, that is spoken of in Numb. xxxiii. 3 ; 
and as the passover occurred at midnight, the morrow after the 
passover must have begun in the morning. 

I have now shown that, up to the Exodus from Egypt, the 
Hebrew reckoning of the natural day was from dawn to dawn. 
I proceed to show that no change in this reckoning was made 
later, at any date prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, or the 
time of Josephus the historian. I leave for subsequent con- 
sideration the Hebrew observance of the Sabbath, and the effect, 
if any, of its observance from evening to evening on the reckon- 
ing of the natural day. 

¢9 16 mention (first, Exod. xxxivii2 55y“,Neither shall »the 
sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the morning,” 
and I add to this passage Numb. ix. 11, 12, and the command 
in Lev. vii. 15, where it is said that the flesh of the sacrifice of 
the peace-offering shall be eaten the same day that it is offered, 
and nothing of it be left until the morning. Compare with 
these scriptures Lev. xxii. 30, “On the same day it shall be 
eaten up: ye shall leave none of it until the morrow.” The 
commandment has reference to eucharistic offerings, of which 
the sacrifice of the passover was one. 

Whiston, in his version of Josephus’ works, in a note on 
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Ant. iii. ix. 3, refers to a remark of Reland’s on the above- 
mentioned injunctions: “In such cases the Jewish maxim, it 
seems, is, that the day goes before the night.” But is not the 
just inference this, at the date of the book of Leviticus the 
natural day still began with the morning? I may add that 
I understand by the feast (chag) of the passover in Exod. 
xxxiv. 25, the seven days’ feast of unleavened bread. The 
whole Moed, or appointed holy season, consisted, as Josephus 
says, of eight days. On the first day the paschal sacrifice was 
offered, and passover kept. On the second day, the 15th 
Nisan, the feast, or chag, began. But the keeping of the pass- 
over, introductory to that feast,* was to be first completed. 

2. In Numb, ix., in the account of the pillar of cloud by 
day, and of fire by night, the -day precedes the night. 

3. In Numb. xi. the people are told that to-morrow they 
shall eat flesh (ver. 18). On the morrow (ver. 32) the people 
gather quails all that day, and all night, and all the next day 
(Hebrew, the day, the morrow). 

4. In Judg. xix. 9, we read, “ Behold, now the day draweth 
toward evening. I pray you tarry all night,.... and to-morrow 
get you early on your way.” (See also Judg. xxi. 4; 1 Sam. 
Wes) 41x 16, 10, 26yand' xt, QO) 11.) 

5. In 1 Sam. xix. 11, Saul sends messengers to slay David 
in the morning. Michal, David’s wife, tells him, “If thou save 
not thy life to-night, to-morrow thou shalt be slain.” Here, 
again, “to-morrow” begins with the morning. 

6. In 1 Sam. xxviii. 19, the spirit of Samuel appearing to 
Saul at night-time tells him, “To-morrow thou shalt be with 
me.” This may mean at some future approximate time; but if 
the narrative be resumed in chap. xxxi., Saul perishes in battle 
on the next day, reckoned as commencing at the close of that 
night. 

7. In 2 Kings vii. 1, the phrase to-morrow seems to be 
used of the next day, beginning at dawn, and again in chap. 
viii 1 5p? Chron! x8)" xxixs 21? in 2 Chroni soe TOP255 
and in Esther ii. 14. In fact, throughout the historical books 
of the Old Testament, the natural day is spoken of as be- 
ginning with the dawn ; and I do not think that any passages 


* Isa. xxx. 29: ‘‘ Ye shall have a song, as in the night (when) a feast (24) is sazct2- 
fied” (Heb., ar-wipnit), assuming that the paschal chag is spoken of. 
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can be produced thence from which it can justly be inferred 
that any other reckoning of the natural day was in use amongst 
the ancient Hebrews. Two passages are usually cited, I know, 
in support of the reckoning of the natural day from even to 
even, namely, Lev. xxiii. 32, and Exod. xii. 18, though many 
would restrict their authority to all sacred days. But the 
command in Lev. xxiii. 32 has special regard to the Sabbath 
only: “From even to even shall ye rest your Sabbath” (M2) 
And the ordinance in Exod. xii. 18 defines the space of time 
during which unleavened bread should be eaten when the 
Israelites had entered Canaan. It seems, indeed, to favour 
the reckoning of days from eve to eve after the Exodus; but 
such view of its meaning makes it inconsistent with the 
teaching of other scriptures. On the 14th Nisan, at even, the 
Israelites were to keep the passover,* and on the morrow, in the 
morning, begin the feast in which it was “feasted a feast.” 
The celebration of the passover was to be completed first. 
This is evident from Numb. ix. 1o—12, and Deut. xvi. 1—8, 
On the 14th, at even, the passover was to be sacrificed, roasted, 
and eaten; neither was any of the flesh of the sacrifice 
to remain all night until the morning. Jz the morning the 
people were to turn and go to their tents; then for six days 
they were to eat unleavened bread, and on the seventh day, the 
seventh day of unleavened bread, to hold a solemn assembly, 
a concluding service (an etzereth). Here the day of the sacri- 
fice, the first or former day (WN) of ver. 4, is not included 
in the seven days of the feast (chag). It is an eighth day.t 
And Josephus, in his Ant. ii. 15. 1, expressly says, “€opTnY 
ayopev ef jpepas oxTa, THY TOV alvpov heyouevny,” EopTHy 
being in this sentence the equivalent of med. Although, 
therefore, in Exod. xii. 18, 19, the words, “the fourteenth day 
at even,’ seem to mark the ‘fervminus a quo of the seven days, 
they must be understood to speak of the day before ; and the 
passage affords no support to the reckoning of all days from 
even to even; it simply defines the space of time during which 
unleavened bread was to be eaten—a period including eight 


* nous rd méoxa” is the phrase used of the last supper in Matt. Soviet On 
“ routy rd radoya” is the Septuagint version of ‘‘ keep the passover. ” 
+ I may here refer the reader to Jennings’ “ Jewish Antiquities,” B. iii. 4, Feast of 
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days, and extending from the evening of the 14th Nisan to 
the evening of the 2 Ist. 

In Numb. xxviii. 16, 17, the day of the passover is not less 
distinctly excluded from the seven days of the feast, or chag. 
“Tn the fourteenth day of the first month is the passover of the 
Lord, and in the fifteenth day of this month is the feast ; seven 
days shall unleavened bread be eaten; in the first day shall be 
an holy convocation ;” that is, on the fifteenth Nisan, the first of 
the seven days, which, like the last, the etzereth of the feast, 
was a day of solemn rest, though not a Sabbath, being observed 
like a shabbathon. 

I turn now to the apocryphal books, and mention first, 
2 Esdras x. 58, where Esdras is made to say to the woman, 
“To-morrow, at night, thou shalt remain here.’ From these 
words it is plain that the day was reckoned from morning to 
morning, the period of light preceding that of darkness. (Date 
disputed, first century B.C.) 

2. The same inference is deducible from 2 Esdras xiv. 26 
and the following verses. 

3. In the book Judith, vi. 21 and vii. 4, we read, “ They 
called on the God of Israel all that night for help. The next 
day,” etc. If “that night” had belonged to the next day, should 
we not have had “In the morning”? (This book is assigned 
to the second century B.C.) 

4. In the history of Bel and the Dragon, we read in ver. 12, 
“ To-morrow, when thou comest in,” etc. In ver. 15, “In the 
night came the priests,” etc. And in ver. 16, “In the morning 
betimes the king arose,” etc. I infer that “to-morrow” in this 
narrative begins with early morning. 

I now pass to the books of the New Testament. 

1. In Mark xi. 11, 12, we read that when eventide was come, 
Jesus went to Bethany, and om the morrow came to the barren 
fig tree. But in Matt. xxi. 17, 18, we read that Jesus went out 
of the city to Bethany, and lodged there; and zz the morning, 
as He returned, etc. By a comparison of these accounts, it may 
be seen that “the morrow” began at dawn. 

2. In Mark iv. 35, we read that Jesus, after teaching the 
people, said on the same day, when the ever was come, “Let us 
pass over to the other side.” If the days had been reckoned 
from even to even, this would not have been on the same day, 
but on the next. 
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3. In Acts iv. 3, Peter and John are put into prison unto 
the next day, for it was now eventide. In the fifth verse they 
are brought before the rulers 0” the morrow. Could the day 
have begun at dusk ? 

4. In Acts x. 23, Cornelius’s servants lodge one night with 
Peter, and on the morrow he goes with them to Czsarea, 

5. In Acts xiv. 20, as the disciples stood about St. Paul, 
he rose up and went into the city; and the next day (7H 
€mavpiov) he departed. Plainly at or after dawn “on the 
morrow.” j 

6. Acts xx. 7. On the first day of the week—in the even- 
ing it would seem—Paul preached at Troas, ready to depart 
on the morrow. He continued his discourse unto midnight, and 
departed at daybreak (avy7). 

7. Acts xxi. St. Paul’s companions remain one day at 
Ptolemais, and oz the morrow depart. When Paul comes to 
Jerusalem, he is received gladly, and on the following day (77 
€m.ovon) visits James; on the next day (77 épyopery), purifying 
himself, he enters the Temple. In each case the reckoning of 
the day seems nwepovvKTiov. 

8. Acts xx. 30. St. Paul is taken into custody on one day, 
and on the morrow loosed, 

g. Acts xxiii. 31, 32. The soldiers take Paul dy night, and 
bring him to Antipatris. On the morrow they leave the horse- 
men to escort him. 

10. Acts xxv. 6. Festus goes down to Cesarea, and the 
next day sits on the judgment-seat. In ver. 22, 23, he says 
to Agrippa, “To-morrow thou shalt hear Paul,” and “on the 
morrow” he is brought forth; that is, after dawn. 

Thus invariably the natural day seems to be reckoned from 
dawn to dawn. And no intimation that I have met with occurs 
of any other reckoning of the natural day being in use, except 
that from even to even in respect of one particular day, the 
Sabbath. To this ordinance I would now direct attention. It 
is given but once in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, in 
Lev. xxiii. 32, where, in connection with the day of expiation, 
we read, “From even to even ye shall rest your Sabdath.” This 
day, the tenth of the seventh month, and the seventh day of 
the week, are distinguished from all other days, even from other 
days of rest, as Sabbaths. They have the name Shabbath 
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Shabbathon also. And these names, Sabbath and Shabbath 
Shabbathon, are never given, so far as I know, to any other 
days of rest, unless the 15th Nisan be called a Sabbath in 
Lev. xxiii. 15. In that passage, “the morrow after the Sab- 
bath” was anciently by the Pharisees, and is still by the rabbis, 
held to be the morrow after the 15th Nisan.* But this 
application of the words was not accepted by the Sadducees, 
and is opposed by the Samaritans and by several authorities. 
It is maintained that “the morrow after the Sabbath” means 
the morrow after the seventh-day Sabbath occurring within the 
paschal festival, or, should there be two Sabbaths, the jirsz 
Sabbath in that Moed, which might fall, indeed, on the 14th 
Nisan. It probably did so fall when, after crossing the Jordan, 
the children of Israel, as related in Josh. v. 11, “did eat of the 
old corn of the land on the morrow after the passover, unleavened 
cakes and parched corn in the selfsame day.” Certainly this 
explanation of the words best suits the command to number 
seven Sabbaths from this Sabbath unto Pentecost. It also con- 
sists with the fact that the name Sabbath is not elsewhere given 
to any day of rest but the seventh day of each week and the 
tenth day of the seventh month. I may add also that Pentecost 
would thus fall each year on a first day of the week—a cir- 
cumstance not without weight with Christians who see in the 
law a shadow, the substance of which is “ Christ.” 

The distinction preserved in the Scriptures between Sabbaths, 
of which alone the command in Lev. xxiii. 32 is given, and 
the other days of rest, has not, I humbly think, met with the 
attention it deserves ; and the command to keep the Sabbath 
from even to even has, I believe, from this oversight, been 
applied first to other sacred days, and thence, at some unknown 
date, to all days. I need scarcely observe that its legitimate 
application to all days is not admitted by many learned men, 
and is generally acknowledged to rest on no sufficient basis. 
I am permitted, by the kindness of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, of 
Cambridge, to insert here a statement, with which he has been 
so good as to favour me, regarding the Jewish sacred days. 


* Septuagint, ‘rp éraupioy Trav caBBdrwr ; Targum of Onkelos, ‘‘after the Feast 
day;” Josephus expressly, “on the second day of unleavened bread.” 

t Josephus (Ant. v. I. 5) says that the priests carried the ark round about Jericho ov 
ihe first day of the feast, 
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He writes, “For Sabbaths, new moons, high festivals, and the 
higher fasts (day of Atonement and the ninth of Ab), as also 
the minor festivals, Purim and Channukkah, the preceding 
darkness and the following light are counted twenty-four hours 
(or, rather, twenty-five hours and twenty minutes) ; for every- 
thing else, the preceding light and the following darkness are 
counted as twenty-four hours if the whole day is meant.” But 
a careful examination of the Old Testament Scriptures and 
other ancient writings compels me to believe that up to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or the time of Josephus the historian, 
the vuyOypepov reckoning was, after the Exodus, restricted to 
the Sabbath. 

Our English version of the Scriptures is misleading in its 
rendering in several places of the word Shabbathon by Sabbath. 
Thus, in Lev. xxiii. 39, “On the first day shall be a sabbath” 
(shabbathon), “and on the eighth day shall be a sabbath” 
(shabbathon). The distinction between a Sabbath and any 
other day of rest is always marked. The Jews enumerate, 
specially, six other days, calling them “Good Days,” and say- 
ing that they do not differ from sabbaths, except as regards 
rigour of abstaining from work. They are the first and 
seventh days of the feast of unleavened bread,* the first and 
eighth of the feast of tabernacles, the day of Pentecost, and 
the first day of the seventh month. The difference is this: 
on these days no servile work is to be done, or no manner 
of work but that connected with the preparation of food ; 
but on the Sabbath, no manner of secular work is to be 
done, not even a fire kindled. The six “Good Days” are, in 
fact, days of /ess rest than the Sabbaths. And this is marked 
by the name Shabbathon, which is applied to some of them, and 
might therefore be understood as a designation applicable to 
them all, as alike days of “solemn assembly” on which no 
servile work could be done, but not Sabbaths. 

Shabbathon is a diminutive form of Sabbath, and, I presume, 
was for this reason expressly used of the first and eighth days 
of the feast of tabernacles and the first day of the seventh 
month. It is also recognized as a diminutive by the rabbis in 
its connection with Shabbath in Shabbath Shabbathon. This 


'_* The intermediate days are ‘‘ profane.’? If a Sabbath falls on one of these days, it 
is called ‘* Sabbatum profesti.” 
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is noticed by Bythner in the “Institutio Lingua Sacre,” an- 
nexed to his “Lyra Prophetica,” R. 23: “Aliquando }) dimi- 
nutionem notat ut INI, sabbathulum, tempus illud de die 
profano ad sacrum additur.” I might also mention other 
authorities; but the following extract from R. Qimchi, with 
which Dr. Schiller-Szinessy has kindly obliged me, will be read 
with interest. On Ps. xvii. 8, “Keep me as the apple of the 
eye,” R. David Qimchi has the following: “Just as a man guards 
the Ishon of his eye, ze. the black part, from which the light 
comes. It is called Ishon (little man), because the figure of a 
man is seen in it. Now the vav and the zum (on) serve as 
diminutions, because the figure is a little one. The same is 
the case with respect to the vav and the xun of Shabbathoz, 
which refers only to the additional sanctity (of the Sabbath).” 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy adds, “In my edition, I refer to Qimchi’s 
Liber, Radicum, sub voce Ish, where the following is found, 
in the name of his father (R. Joseph Qimchi): ‘My lord, my 
father, of blessed memory, states that he’ (the Psalmist) ‘said 
Ishon for diminution’s sake, because the figure’ (of a man) 
‘appears in the eye very small;’ for thus it is the habit of 
the Hebrews to add letters for diminution’s sake; eg., Shabbath 
Shabbathon (Lev. xvi. 31), where Shabbath is used for the 
Sabbath lasting from evening to evening, whilst the Shabbathon 
is used for the addition which we add from the profane time 
to the holy time (traditionally the Jews add forty minutes on 
Friday before the Sabbath, and forty minutes on Saturday 
after the Sabbath).” 

It may deserve notice here that the sabbatical year is called 
a Shabbath Shabbathon in Lev. xxv. 4. Perhaps, as the 
sixth year was to bring forth fruit for three years (ver. 21), the 
land might be said to enjoy a Shabbathon for a part of the 
sixth year, a Shabbath for the seventh, and again a Shabbathon 
for a part of the eighth. This remark leads to another, The 
“three days” during which our Lord rested in the grave 
supplied a Shabbath Shabbathon ; a small part of Friday, the 
Sabbath, and a part of Sunday. 

But I am anxious to show why this diminutive, Shabbathon, 
was applied to days of rest on which no servile work was 
permitted. For although, when used in conjunction with 
Shabbath, of Sabbath days, it may signify additions from 
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profane days, little Sabbaths; when used by itself, as a 
mame for other sacred days of rest, differing from Sabbaths 
as to the rest to be observed on them, it may denote days 
of /ess rest, to which the greater name Sabbath is inappli- 
cable. And the 15th Nisan was one of these six days of less 
rest, three of which are expressly styled Shabbathon days. 
Therefore it was not a Sabbath. 

I would observe here, too, that if the Sadducees, at the time 
of our Lord’s death, could secure obedience to their own 
interpretation of Lev. xxiii. 15, the paschal Sabbath for that 
year was the “great day” from which the Sabbaths to 
Pentecost had to be numbered. And St. John says that “the 
day of that Sabbath was great.” It long retained the name 
of “the great Sabbath” in the Christian Church,* for obvious 
reasons, though the Jews have made the Sabbath of the week 
preceding the assover their “great” Sabbath. But I think 
St. John would not mention the greatness of the day as a 
reason why “the bodies should not remain on the cross” wntzl 
the evening, unless that Sabbath day was “great,” as distin- 
guished from days of less rest, mot reckoned like the Sabbath, 
from evening to evening.t 

In favour of the employment of but one reckoning for all 
days, it has been urged that more than one reckoning for days 
would have been confusing. But any such result, as regards 
the Sabbath, was, I have said (p. 43), avoided by a simple 
expedient. Although the Sabbath was reckoned from evening 
to evening, the natural day continued to be reckoned from 
dawn to dawn. 

For instance, in Josh. v. 11, we are told that the people 
ate parched corn { on “the morrow after the passover.” The 
day of the passover had been a Sabbath ; the wave sheaf had 
early “on the morrow” been dealt with according to the law ; 
and it was after dawn on the first day of the week that the 
fruit of the land was so eaten. 

* Mart. Polyc. 8, 15, and references there in Jacobson’s “‘ Patres Apostolici,” vol. 
ii., p. 579. In Lagarde’s Hippolytus, p. 82, SS. Peter and Paul style each seventh 
day “great.” - 

+ See Deut. xxi. 23 and Josh. viii. 29. On any day but a Sabbath eve, the bodies 
might have remained suspended watdl sunset, and have been buried afterwards ‘‘on 
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2. In 2 Macc. xii. 39, the day following the Sabbath seems 
to be spoken of as beginning with the dawn, the seventh day 
then terminating. : 

3. But Matt. xxviii. 1, supplies such clear evidence of this 
mode of reckoning the days of the week, that Alford has said, 
“Tt is best to suppose that here both the day and the breaking 
of the day are taken in their natural, not their Jewish, sense. 
But épe S€ caBBdarwv means at the close of the week, and 
therefore the seventh day, zz the Jewish sense, ended “as it 
began to dawn toward the first day of the week.” 

I have thus far endeavoured to confine myself to the reckon- 
ing of days employed by the writers of our Scriptures, and of 
the apocryphal books, inserting occasionally only the views 
or statements of other writers. In our Scriptures but one 
reckoning of the natural day is to be found, that from dawn 
to dawn. The reckoning known as vuyOjmepor, night pre- 
ceding day, is appointed for the Sabbath, and I have met with 
no instance in which it is used of other days, even of other sacred 
days of less rest. The employment of this reckoning for ai 
sacred days, if not also for the natural day, dates at least from 
the time of the Mishna being committed to writing. The 
custom seems to have originated in a misunderstanding of 
a few passages of the Old Testament Scriptures, chiefly of 
Exod. xii. 18, 19, and Lev. xxiii. 32. But it does not seem 
to have prevailed, or to have been enforced by authority, as 
early as the age of Josephus, who was conversant with the 
customs of his people, a priest and a Pharisee. 

I believe that I may confidently affirm that throughout his 
works, Josephus never uses any reckoning of the natural day 
but the ypepovd«riov. His testimony is clear as to the 
observance of the Sabbath from eve to eve. And he writes 
as if Shabbathon and Shabbath had to some extent in his 
time, with his own sect at least, become interchangeable 
terms. But it does not appear that, to his knowledge, the 
reckoning from eve to eve was applied to Shabbathon days 
This may have been done a little later. But I have not, in 
any work that I have been able to consult, found any notice 
or explanation of the gradual introduction of the established 
custom of the Jews—their reckoning of all days from eve to 
eve. 
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Did space allow, I could, in conclusion, show by copious 
extracts from the works of Josephus, which I have prepared 
for publication, that he invariably speaks of the natural day 
as including the following night. I have not found, throughout 
his writings, one statement from which it could even be inferred 
that he knew that his people reckoned the natural day from 
evening to evening. But I must content myself with one 
extract. In B. J. vi. viii. 5, writing of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the last day of the siege, he says that the 
slaughter ceased at evening (mpds éomépav), but the fire 
greatly prevailed during the night, and, as all Jerusalem was 
burning, the eighth day of the month Gorpieus (Elu/) brake 
(€mavareev). Is not this eighth day dated from dawn? 
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A VARIED and highly interesting series of books lies before us 
for editorial recognition. The first to hand is “The Pulpit 
Commentary ” on the book of Exodus,* pp. 752. The exposi- 
tions and homiletics are all in the well-known style with which 
Canon Rawlinson supports his reputation as a scholar and theo- 
logian ; while the homilies are the work of five other authors, 
whose share in the task is conspicuously deserving of praise. 
It is extraordinary what light is here thrown upon the least 
interesting and most difficult passages. A deeply solemn im- 
pression is created by the homilies on the “ Giving of the Law,” 
the “ Manifestation of God to Moses,” etc. Whether for pulpit 
preparation or private meditation, scholarly hands and sympa- 
thetic hearts have provided a volume for universal use. We 
have also two more volumes of “The Preacher’s Homiletic 
Commentaries on the Books of Proverbs and Daniel.”’t The 
first named must have been a formidable task, and we heartily 
congratulate the author on his successful interpretation of what 
appears to be a very easy, but which is, in fact, one of the most 

* “The Pulpit Commentary.” By Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 1882. 

+ ‘*Homiletic Commentaries” (Proverbs). By the Rev. W. Harris. Price 12s. 


“ Homiletic Commentaries”? (Daniel), By the Rev. T. Robinson, D.D. London ; 
R. D. Dickinson. 1882. Price 5s. 
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difficult of the sacred books. We would suggest for this book 
a general index, in addition to the present summary ; it would 
make a valuable work more handy and accessible. The Com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel, by Dr. Robinson, is replete 
with historical and prophetical research, amplified by many 
exegetical notes. For the pulpit, and for Bible-classes, we are 
confident that this series only needs publicity to ensure an 
immense demand. 

A remarkably cheap book is Neil’s “ Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Romans.”* It has peculiar features which will be ac- 
ceptable to students fond of comparative philology and analysis. 
We have (1) an expository analysis of every verse; (2) a col- 
lation of the critical texts of Alford and ten other authorities; 
(3) 40 pp. of variations between the Authorized and Revised 
versions ; and (4) an index of special features, the whole occupy- 
ing 160 pp. Other 493 pp. are filled with expositions, original 
and select. This epistle has been styled “the cathedral of the 
Christian Faith.” Mr. Neil deserves very great commendation 
for making the time spent within such sacred precincts a work 
of real delight and profit. 

A diligent study of the Greek Testament for more than sixty 
years is a very unusual experience, but such is Dr. Hebert’s 
justification for publishing a singular work consisting of the 
earliest six Pauline epistles t in a translation most closely allied 
to the original Greek, in form and radical meaning. Though 
the text itself is surrounded by a vast mass of historic human 
peculiarities, the author unswervingly champions the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration. Taking Jerome’s expression, “ The Holy 
Scriptures, in which even the order of the words is a mystery,” 
as his motto, it is inferred that there is a Divine signification 
underlying the very arrangement of the words, and that plenary 
inspiration is its natural co-ordinate. Every additional trans- 
lation is a testimony to the incomparable value of the Bible, 
and the present is acceptable as a distinctive feature in sacred 
hermeneutics. The notes are as pithy as they are short, and 
everywhere betoken the author’s familiarity with his subject. 


* «The Expositor’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans” (2nd edition). By 
the Rev. C. Neil, M.A. London: R. D. Dickinson. 1882. Price 3s. 6d. 

+ ‘“The New Testament Scriptures: Six Primary Epistles to Thessalonica, Corinth, 
Galatia, and Rome.” By Rev.C. Hebert, D.D. London: Henry Frowde. 
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We have carefully looked through the “Handbook on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,’* and especially some of the difficult 
passages. The author appears to have grasped the various 
arguments of the epistle as parts of one whole and harmonious 
project ; and keeping that fact in view as the base of his com- 
ments, has produced an unusually symmetrical and self-contained 
exposition. And as the book is intended for Bible-classes, and 
not for critics, all the conflicting and perplexing opinions of 
differing authorities are wisely excluded. Though evidently 
acquainted with Dr. Kay’s elaborate thesis in the Speaker’s 
Commentary on the authorship of this epistle, Professor David 
son gives his opinion against a Pauline origin. 

“The Student’s Commentary on the Books from Isaiah to 
Malachi” f is an abridgment of the Speaker's Commentary, and 
will be of great service to those who are unable to obtain the 
larger work. Mr, Fuller’s work of condensation is very judi- 
ciously effected. Look where we will, there is a generous 
appreciation of the original commentary, and a sensitive remem- 
brance of the class for whom the work is specially intended. 

Dr. Geikie’s fourth volume of “Hours with the Bible” { 
manifests the same painstaking efforts which all his writings 
exhibit. It illustrates nearly a thousand texts, and embraces 
the period from Rehoboam’s accession to the death of Hezekiah. 
This is a critical field of labour even for such a gifted pen, 
when we remember that Israel’s great prophet-reformer and 
his successor, Elisha, have had such an exhaustive biographer 
as Krummacher. But Dr. Geikie is evidently as enraptured 
with those illustrious seers as the German divine. Due promi- 
nence is justly given to Sargon, the son of Shalmaneser, who, 
however, repudiated all paternity but that of “the 350 kings 
of Assyria.” This man must have possessed something more 
than a vein of that overbearing genius which emphasized itself 
so much in Alexander and Napoleon. Sargon’s idea of general- 
ship was an expansion of a less ancient device, “ Vews, Vide, 
Vict.” “I besieged Samaria,” he says, “and took it. I carried 

* Handbooks for Bible-classes. Epistle to the Hebrews.’’ By Rev. Professor 


A. B. Dayidson, LL.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1882. Price 2s. 6d. 

+ “Student’s Commentary.”’ Vol. iv. Isaiah to Malachi. By the Rev. J. M. Fuller, 
M.A. London: John Murray. Price 7s. 6d. 

{ ‘Hours with the Bible.” Vol. iv. Rehoboam to Hezekiah. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1882, Price 6s. 
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off 27,280 of the citizens. I chose fifty chariots for myself ; 
all the other property of the town I left for my servants to 
take. I appointed resident officers over them, and imposed 
the same tribute as has formerly been paid. Into the place 
of those taken captive I sent thither inhabitants of lands con- 
quered by me” (cf. 2 Kings xvii. 6,24). This is one example of 
Sargon’s short and easy method of describing his exploits. 
The preface to this volume is one of the most pronounced 
which we have ever read. Its author takes the opportunity of 
making a most incisive onslaught on Dr. Robertson Smith. 
That writer, who does not scruple to brand all who are old- 
fashioned enough to believe in the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch as “traditionals,’ is, within the compass of a few 
lines, charged with “wild and startling assertions, ultra opinions,” 
arrogating “to himself the glory of a scientific religionist.” 
“His Sir Oracle tone never leaves him. The world must accept 
him as a Daniel come to judgment. No dog of a ‘tradition- 
alist? must bark when he opens his mouth,” and “there is 
no tincture of originality in any single page of his book.’ All 
this is fierce enough, but the next sentence is a deeper cut than 
all: “We must submit to it at present as only pretty Fanny’s 
way, and wait till it pass.” 

“Great Prophecies”” presents many wide divergences from 
the usual lines of prophetical interpretation. We have read the 
book with considerable pleasure. Some of the views are novel, 
and partake of both the historic and futurist modes of dealing 
with the Apocalypse. Sometimes the year-day theory is used, 
and sometimes ignored. Several well-known explanations are 
classed as popular errors, amongst which may be mentioned 
the Protestant view on the last days of papal ecclesiasticism; 
even Nebuchadnezzar’s image is the subject of more particular 
interpretation, and that is saying something; the five toes on 
each foot being respectively referred to five special kings of the 
eastern and western empires. The general outline of the book 
struck us as being very similar to Bishop Newton’s work on 
the prophecies. Some of the subjects are remarkably well 
treated, of which we must specially mention “The Napoleonic 
Theory,” “The Jewish Land and Nation,” and the use made 


* “*The Great Prophecies.” By G. H. Pember, M.A. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1881. Price 7s. 6d. 
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of the seven parables in Matt. xiii, and the seven epistles in 
Rev. ii, iii, in relation to the Church of Christ during the last 
times, even the names of the churches being supposed to be 
highly significant. The author does not mar his work by dating 
the unknown future, wisely judging that the Church should be 
ready and watching, and not merely reckoning times. 

Two works, entitled “Pulpit Talent”* and “Theory of 
Preaching,’ are of very different pretensions. The former 
takes its title from the first chapter, but nearly the whole of 
the book is taken up with controversial subjects, even including 
a long letter to Pope Gregory XVI. The greatest encomium 
which need be offered this piece of composition is that it was 
recorded in the “ /zdex Expurgatorius,” and “ specified by pro- 
clamation as one of the seditious publications to be suppressed 
by the police.” The author has some colossal imaginations on 
the future of religious edifices. His ideas are, however, scarcely 
reduced to our mental capacity ; for in the chapter on Buclding 
firas in Religion, having spoken of “the Jehovah worship” 
possessing but “a tent and a box” to begin with, and that the 
temple of Karnac was the most stupendous of all structures, 
we are warned, in taking “our auguries of the future, that we 
do not cram it with people and things in our own petty 
measures. As we expect a great future, so we must expect to 
have something great done in it.” We must therefore go on 
hoping, in spite of discouraging religious census returns, and in 
spite of the author’s assertion that “history grinds slowly, even 
when it grinds for God.” 

In “The Theory of Preaching,” by Dr. Phelps, we have a 
book which is an admirable expansion of the title, and contains 
an exhaustive series of lectures on the art of sermonizing, by 
the side of which Claude's essay looks dwarf indeed. In the 
course of thirty-one years, twelve hundred students have passed 
through the doctor’s classes for homiletic teaching, and it may 
be safely affirmed that if each one carried away a tithe of what 
was offered him, he must have some idea of how to write a 
sermon. The author insists, in the first place, upon a right 


* Pulpit Talent.” By Dr. Bushnell. London: R. D. Dickinson. 1882. Price 
3s. 6d, 

+ ‘©The Theory of Preaching.” 
inson. 1882. Price 3s. 6d. 
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understanding of what a sermon is, and what it is for. With 
that knowledge, the choice of an appropriate text is not always 
easy, inasmuch as the text should be not wholly pertinent to 
the subject, but complete in itself. How to use that text in 
the study first, and in the pulpit afterwards, with successful 
facility, is of course the principal object of the work here detailed. 
The professor, in fact, criticises microscopically every part of 
the preacher's work, so that he may possess not-only the skeleton 
of a sermon, but a healthy body without and a living soul 
within. Preachers who find it difficult to say anything “in 
conclusion” should read lectures thirty-six to thirty-nine, in 
which the question, “ What are the radical elements of a con- 
clusion ?” is ably answered under the three heads, The [nference, 
The Recapitulation, and The Appeal. It is right to state that 
the vigorous and argumentative power of Dr. Phelps is far above 
the average, and that while some of his illustrations are very 
apposite and trite, others are essentially American. 

We have great pleasure in commending, especially to those 
interested in India, a volume of excellent lectures by the able 
Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance Society. Formerly 
published as “ Missionary Monograms,” but now more correctly 
named “Pleadings with. Vedantists,” * the author has reproduced 
a series of special addresses, which he delivered to some of the 
learned and upper classes of one of the great schools of thought 
in India. The stir which Babu K. Chunder Sen created was 
seized upon as one step in the right direction, which ought 
to lead on to higher truths. Of course, simple plain teaching, 
such as we prefer in England, would not be acceptable to the 
fastidious Vedantists. Something akin to the pictorial preach- 
ing of the old Welsh preachers is the style which Eastern 
audiences demand, and in this way Dr. Gritton illustrated and 
enforced some of the grandest truths of spiritual life, with such 
an overflowing series of images, comparisons, illustrations, and 
delineations drawn from the realms of nature, art, and meta- 
physics, that the willing hearer could scarcely be otherwise than 
pleased with the method, though not always correspondingly 
impressed with the truth so ably presented. Such a piece of 
picture oratory is “The Rivulet and the River;” and of the 
allegorical type, a beautiful address called “ Cobwebs Old and 

* Published by the Christian Book Society. 1882. Price 3s. 6d. 
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New.” The titles of some of the chapters, being “The Supre- 
macy of Truth,” “Rest in Religion,” “ Life in a Risen Saviour,” 
etc., justify our expression of the pleasure we feel in seeing the 
book in its second edition. It is admirably adapted to meet 
some of the difficulties of unsettled minds in the present day. 
The author goes straight into the middle of his subject, and 
states the existing dangers, as well as some of the cheering 
prospects of modern Indian thought. “ Four Happy Sundays” 
fill up the last thirty-five pages of this very useful volume. 

Experts will welcome any new light on the chronological 
difficulties of Daniel v. The Rev. Theodore Budd has added 
a sixth book to his published works, and “In the Seventy 
Years of the Babylonian Dominion”* endeavours to unravel 
the tangled skein which a discrepancy of seventeen years makes, 
and which has so much to do with the dynasty of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the histories of Darius, Cyrus, and Daniel, the identity 
of the queen (ver. 10) of Belshazzar, and the satrapial difficulty. 

To Canon Bell’s lengthening catalogue of books is now added 
“Living Truths for the Head and Heart,’t a very instructive 
work, in the author’s well-known and agreeable style. The 
present volume consists of short chapters on Christian truths. 
Readers who have but little time for continuous study will find 
in these pages much sympathetic assistance in raising their 
minds to high and heavenly things. The direct appeals to 
faith and reason are always convincing, profit without per- 
plexity being an evident intention of the author. 

The second part of the work, styled “The Kingdom of God 
and the Kingdom of Darkness,’= is an anonymous and very 
lengthened disquisition on the Son of God as “the Word and 
the Lamb.” The author fully quotes an unusually long array 
of texts, and systematically avoids all extraneous help. The 
style is sometimes far more remarkable for its force than its 
gracefulness ; and some of the author's opinions will certainly 
not be endorsed by our readers. Not to be misunderstood, we 
quote from page 114: “The kingly power and government 
are contrary to the theocracy of God; they were so under the 


* “The Seventy Years of the Babylonian Dominion.” By the Rev. T. Budd. 
London: J. F. Shaw and Co. 1882. Price Is. 
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Jewish economy, but in the Christian economy they are anti- 
christian.” Each chapter has a poetical conclusion, which, 
while sometimes endowed with rhyme, is often bereft of metre. 
The last specimen contains eighteen verses, each verse four lines, 
and each line fifteen syllables. An effort to enjoy it, followed by 
others equally unsuccessful, degenerated into a mathematical 
calculation, alternating with considerable misgivings, about such 
rhymes as “thereof” with “love,” “world” with “ manifold,” 
“once” with “truth,” “ebb” with “head,” “church” with “worth,” 
“righteousness” with “rest,” etc. We could have framed a 
ready excuse for all this, and a great deal more, but we must 
draw a line somewhere, and certainly must at the appendix. 
It has nothing to do with the previous pages ; indeed, the very 
first words of the preface are, “Prophecy is one of the principal 
points in all my works ; the commission upon which I am sent.” 
We accept that rather strong declaration, and then ask why 
some of the saddest points in the /zstory of that distinguished 
gentleman, Dr. Cumming, should be needlessly disinterred in 
that appendix ? We could quote a well-known classical dictum, 
commencing with “ De mortuzs,” etc. If that heathen writer 
had been an Englishman, he would have said, “ Of the dead 
speak nothing but good.” 

No apology is needed for inviting attention to one of the 
most remarkable books which have been issued from the press 
for many years. The work is anonymous; its title, ‘‘ The God- 
Man.’* We recognize no hand; but, after mentioning the 
authors modesty, his scholarly pen, which has moulded the 
deeper thoughts of a devout mind on a subject of thrilling 
interest, must be sincerely commended. In reading the four 
Gospels, we are often perplexed in attempting to explain some 
of the motives and actions of our Lord, as compared with other 
parts of His conduct, as if they sprang from two different sources. 
Sometimes it is said that His divinity was in abeyance, and that 
He acted from the promptings of His human nature only, and 
vice versd. Is this possible? How can these apparent con- 
tradictions be reconciled? In “The God-Man” we have the 
proposition laid bare in a most skilful, calm, and judicial manner, 
and a solution offered. The subject is confessedly a ves inex- 


* «The God-Man: an Inquiry into the Character and Evidences of the Christian 
Incarnation.” London: Elliot Stock. Price 6s. 
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plorata. Having discussed “ the idea of the Messiah in relation 
to the consciousness of Jesus, and the development of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus in relation to His Messianic character,” and 
cleared away some collateral difficulties, the author boldly pro- 
pounds this culminating theory, that “the idea of an imperfect 
consciousness in Jesus is the key to the interpretation of dis- 
puted passages of Scripture.’ The latter half of the book is 
occupied with the consideration of “Jesus in relation to society, 
art, morality, politics, and religion.” The subject is one which 
is perfectly fascinating ; and many a reader, we are confident, 
will be so charmed with the book, that once reading through 
will never suffice, which is far more than can be said of most 
speculative works. 

“The Paradox of Life”* is the title of a volume of poetry, 
the subject of which was suggested by the case of a despond- 
ingly anxious one, whose perplexities originated while medi- 
tating on the book of Ecclesiastes. Dr. Blackwood was evidently 
a warm-hearted adviser, and did not countenance the premature 
work’ of “over-wisdom’s unproductive plough,” which “ furrows 
too soon the smoothness of the brow.” To his young friend 
he proved that while the aphorism, a// zs vanity, has a true and 
appropriate sense, it has also practical limits; and that God 
lends this life as the avenue of present happiness. An addi- 
tional sheaf of twenty-three sonnets shows how deftly the poet 
could work, or rather coax, his golden grain into a charming 
poetical measure. Other miscellaneous poems are inscribed 
to Queen Victoria, Lord Beaconsfield, etc. One is a protest 
against the sentiment of the Poet Laureate, as expressed in the 
introductory sonnet of the Mineteenth Century magazine, which 
Dr. Blackwood conceived to favour the pursuit of truth after 
the fashion of this unsettled and unsettling sceptical age. 

Our publishers have added another volume to the series of 
“Men worth Remembering.’t The world has never had too 
many of such worthies, and their deeds have been far too 
seldom appreciated by their contemporaries. Dr. Culross is 
the biographer of Wiliam Carey. His description of Carey's 


* By the Rev.J. S. Blackwood, D.D. London: Jas. Nisbet and Co. 1881. 
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early struggles as a “translator of old shoes,’ and thence 
upwards in fame as a schoolmaster, missionary, translator of 
the Bible into several Indian languages, and the founder of 
several educational establishments, shows us how a deathless 
reputation is won; and what untiring and indomitable energy 
can accomplish, in spite of physical weakness and the absence of 
what is called genius. 


Gditorial and Church Homiletical Socicty’s Notices. 


All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, Clergyman’s Magazine, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has been pleased to confer upon the Rev: 
Henry Lansdell, “in consideration of Azs proficiency in the study of divinity, 
uprightness of life, sound doctrine, and purity of morals, and also in con- 
sideration of /zs distinguished literary services, that “e be dignified with the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity.” The Honorary Secretary is now abroad, but 
communications addressed to him will be opened, and, as far as possible, 
attended to. 


LECTURES. 


The last Lecture of the present session will be delivered at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 3rd, at the Chapter.House, 68, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


Lecturer.—The Rev. FRANCIS P1Gou, D.D., Rural Dean, Vicar of Halifax, 
Yorkshire, and Chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen. 


Subject.—“ Almsgiving ; the Scriptural Rule and Modern Methods.” 


Chairman.—The Rev. T. P. Boultbee, LL.D., Principal of the London 
College of Divinity, St. John’s Hall, Highbury. 


Members joining the Society during the present month can be supplied 
with the back numbers of the Clergyman’s Magazine from January. 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., Eyre Cottage, Eyre Grove, Blackheath, S.E. 
enclosing his subscription of Ios., and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical 
perispation or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his 
College. 


The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the postal union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. _ Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 
wonene expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 

onation. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Dart 
how, Blackheath, S.E. : phi ica 
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Amusement of the People in Country 
arishes. 


BY THE REV. J. R. VERNON, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. AUDRIE’S, 
BRIDGWATER. 


THERE should be no need to bring forward the oft-quoted 
authority of Horace to sustain the opinion that recreation is 
needful. Indeed, our own bodies are witnesses to the fact. 
It is said that every movement of the arm, every thought of 
the mind, causes wear and loss, which is instantly replaced, in 
a healthy subject, by the ready ministry of the ever active 
blood. So waste is repaired continually, and the body is 
continually being re-created. 

But incessant work, of arm or brain, would soon cause the 
wear to overtake the supply, and the powers of mind and body 
would flag, were not certain periods of recreation allotted for 
the necessary repairs of both body and mind. That this 
is so, is a fact generally acknowledged in the case of the 
rich or well-to-do. But, in the case of the agricultural poor, 
also of the shopman and shopwoman, but small provision is 
made for this necessity. The artizan takes his holiday at 
his pleasure, and, in many cases, does little work on Monday.. 
But the city employé would soon lose his or her situation,. 
were this French leave taken, and the agricultural labourer, 
with his “long” family, cannot afford the luxury of a des non. 
Yet the need exists, no whit the less because it is not met, 
and the man sinks by degrees into the machine, or, it may 
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be, drops out of the ranks. What matter? Labour is at a 
discount, and there is always forthwith another to take his 
place. 

Recreation may be abused, of course, or rather, some 
spurious substitute take the place of true recreation. The life 
that has no employment, no definite aim, its weary cry from 
languid morn to tired eve being 2/ faut s’amuser,— 

‘* A life of nothings, nothing worth, 


From that first nothing of its birth 
To that last nothing under earth.” 


The idle life, the fashionable life, the life of endless frivolities, 
this is not a life of recreation, there is no wear to re-create ; 
rather, the absence of employment is itself wearing, and the 
vemedy of having nothing to do cannot, of course, cure the 
disease of having nothing to do. Allopathy must come in here. 

Or there may be evil and unwholesome recreation, falsely 
so called. The glare of the theatre, the fever of the dance-room, 
the songs and the drinking at the salon, ef hoc genus omne, 
—there is no recruiting for nerves and brain in such amuse- 
ments; rather, fresh waste. These will be the temptations 
for the over-wrought denizen of the town. To meet these 
cases, fresh breathing times, the Saturday half-holiday especially, 
must come in—hours of recreation in the crowded business life, 
wholesome and necessary as the vacant spaces that are left 
‘as lungs to over-peopled London. Then for these to leave 
the city, and go out into the fields, will be almost recreation 
enough. 

The case is different with the poor of our country parishes. 
They also have the need of recreation, but the need has to 
remain ever in the chrysalis, and never attains to butterfly 
wings. There are treats for the children, from time to time; 
and now-a-days, perhaps, the sour spurious Christian is dying 
out, who would grudge any pleasure to the young of the 
poor; and a Miss Monflathers is, we hope, not often found 
now. 

“The little busy bee,” said Miss Monflathers, drawing herself up, “is 
applicable only to genteel children. 

In books, or work, or healthful play, 
is quite right as far as they are concerned ; and the work means painting on 
velvet, fancy needlework, or embroidery. In such cases as these,” pointing 
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to Nell with her parasol, “and in the case of all poor people’s children, we 
should read it thus :— 
. ‘In work, work, work, in work alway, 
Let my first years be past, 
That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last.’ ”’* 


The children of our country parishes have their happy days 
and merriments, school treats, magic lanterns, Christmas trees, 
toy-filled snowballs, and the like. And a very good day to 
institute (as the writer has done) for children is the old- 
fashioned May-day. There should be a May-pole dressed 
and raised in the Rectory field; the method of making 
garlands should be explained in counties such as Somerset, 
where the custom is unknown, and small prizes given for the 
best. A queen should be chosen from the little ones, pretty 
and good, different every year, and homage paid till eventide 
to the Queen of the May. It is a pleasing sight to see the 
flower procession assembled at the school, and, led by the 
queen, winding through the meadow to church (it being SS. 
Philip and James’ day, and there is service, with an address 
about flowers, to the children). They are met at the church- 
yard gate by the pastor, who loyally saluteth the queen, 
then precedes her to church, the children following and hanging 
the garlands on the poppy-heads of the pews as they file into 
their seats, girls on the right, boys on the left, till the aisle is 
a lane of flowers. Then, after the short service, they re-form, 
and wind up the drive to the Rectory. There they extend 
into a half-ring, 


‘¢ Like a rainbow fallen upon the ground,” 


and the ladies of the Rectory and from the house smilingly 
pass round the semi-circle, and bring forward every garland- 
bearer likely to be the subject for a prize. The queen has a 
little present, as queen; and after first, second, and third prize 
(and, it may be, a supplementary prize or two) has been 
awarded, the Rector goes round with his bag of pence—a 
penny at least for each garland ; for sticks with only a bunch 
at the top, halfpence only. A sturdy boy is chosen to be 
Jack-in-the-green, and again the procession starts, winding its 
way to the house, and so on through the village, everywhere ~ 

* Old Curiosity Shop. 
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leaving piteous waifs and strays of limp lilac, fading laburnum, 
exhausted cowslips, and frail primroses, pulling sideways, on 
the dry dusty road. Then (one having been deputed to 
receive, for all, the largess of the day), they re-assemble about 
the May-pole. Half a crown has provided a youth from the 
village, cunning at the violin, and there is dancing and kiss-in- 
the-ring, and drop the handkerchief. For the boys, cricket, and 
a foot-ball to kick about, and, it may be, a small paper chase. 

Bread and butter, cake and buns, with tea, conclude a rarely 
happy day. And the children, leaving the now drooping 
garlands hung (as the shields in classic pictures) about the 
May-pole, straggle in units, twos and threes, from the field, 
and cluster about the pleased parents who have assembled to 
watch the glee of the little ones. And so home ere “the sun 
in darkness dips.” 

And next day, with curiosity ill-veiled under a certain 
assumption of contempt, the two cows come, and the pony 
and the donkey come, to inspect the scene of the gaiety, 
and to sniff at the “garlands dead,’ and to meditate on 
the folly which could scatter flowers in their pasture, when 
turnips and cabbages are so infinitely preferable. Have they 
not prototypes in some hard-headed folk who are all for the 
“useful,” and care not—as God cares—for gleams of beauty 
here and there in this work-a-day world? They are all -for 
solid beef, with no parsley round it. 

But I have drawn the May-day and the May of the lovely 
spring of 1882. What if the day be unkindly, and sleet and 
rain alternate? This we have had, and we made the best of ite 
We fled from the field into the school-room, and very happy 
all the young folk were. 

It was a little village fete on a small ‘scale; a day to look 
forward to and to look back upon. And on these occasions 
thrift comes in, and we recommend our little people to begin 
with their gleanings an account at the savings bank, if even 
in postage stamps. 

Whether it might be possible to go back in any degree 
with the elders, to the “ merry-making in the olden time,” 
which Frith has so prettily revived for us, and to let youths 
and maidens dance on the green, while the elders benignly 
look on, and the gentle-folk of the place join in the hearty 
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contra-dance, may be a question. It would do good, if it 
were possible to revive these fétes; and the breaking down 
of caste barriers, for the nonce, might foster or beget the 
kindlier feeling. But there are difficulties. We do not, at 
any rate, want to revive the tapping of huge barrels of ale, 
and the consequences of the process. And whether the vil- 
lagers would not, after the milder beverages provided, make 
up at the nearest public for this deficiency of the feast, may 
well be doubted. Still, we are not to sit with folded hands, 
and try nothing, because of difficulties and obstacles. Faint- 
heartedness never wins any prize. And granted that the 
necessity of recreation, by way of amusement, is a God-given 
craving of every human heart, then it undoubtedly becomes 
a duty of every one of God’s ministers and stewards to 
provide, so far as he may, wholesome and harmless outlets 
for this need. And if one thing will not do, another must 
be tried. It will take time, and task patience; for, like to 
some poor factory children of whom we have been told, the 
people in our country parishes have really to be taught to 
play. What resources have they? Take the young men— 
what can they do in a leisure evening, but loaf about, and con- 
gregate in knots at the corners of the streets, to indulge in 
coarse chaff, and remarks on the passers by, and boorish jests 
with the young women, and to vex the quiet sunset air con- 
tinually “with the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind” ? 
Then the maidens,—slap and tickle, and throwing themselves 
at the heads of the men, till every spark of possible chivalrous 
respect is put to flight, and the too ready fruit is carelessly 
plucked, and lightly held: this is not an over-severe description 
of the female recreation and influence in most country parishes. 

It will take some time to teach the girls to help to raise 
the men; to command respect by learning self-respect, and 
modesty rather than boldness. It will take some time to change 
the slouching youths into smart cricketers, or even football 
players. But the thing is (in the cause of morality, the hand- 
maid of religion) worth the parish priest’s attempt. 

Winter, however, presents an even greater difficulty. Coffee- 
rooms and institutes are here the usual resort. And they are 
good things, with chess, draughts, papers, a bagatelle board, 
if possible, and moderate refreshment allowed, and, almost 
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of necessity, a smoking room, or leave to smoke after a certain 
hour. But these will not start themselves alone. These great 
children need to be taught to play, as I have said. Who has 
not seen real children playing eagerly and heartily enough, 
with an elder to direct and incite them; and presently, when 
he has left them, called elsewhere, or supposing that he has 
done enough to start the game—throw aside bat and ball, 
or whatsoever the weapons of the game might be, and saunter 
listlessly about the field? The key-stone removed, the arch 
fell to pieces. So: really the rector, or, still better, some 
influential layman, must throw himself into the pursuits and 
amusements of the institute, at least sometimes, and thus beget 
and foster interest in the novel employments. And from the 
newspapers on the table, and with the text of the topics of the 
day, he may preach many a useful masked sermon. He may 
combat the spirit of infidelity and communism better by familiar 
conversation than by set discourses. He can also make use of 
the room for lectures, never without diagrams or experiments, 
and so combine instruction with amusement. 

Still, when all is said and done, people do not wish to be 
always consciously instructed. They require to be sometimes 
merely amused. And, properly managed, the penny-reading will 
come in as a very useful ally in this work (for work it may 
be called) of providing wholesome amusement for the people, 

And consider how necessary such provision is in our country 
parishes. In towns there will be concerts and entertainments 
more or less wholesome, but easily attainable. Nay, the very 
streets with shops supply a sort of perpetual and changing 
panorama of amusement. Do you say, Surely then the country, 
with its successions of seasons, with the variety of foliage and 
blossom, as the months “dance into light, and die into the 
shade ;” with the changing hues and chiaroscuro of morning 
and evening ; skies ragged with rain-clouds, or open with white 
islets sleeping in the calm blue; moonlight and sunlight, 
twilight and early morning, turning into infinite variety the 
sameness of sea and hill, of river and wood, of valley and 
plain;—surely the country can more than compete with the 
town in the matter of an ever-changing panorama. If thus you 
urge, we thus reply, Doubtless what you say is true. But do 
you for a moment imagine that the agricultural labourer, nay, 
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the average farmer, ever looks at the landscape with such an 
eye as you suppose? Do you not know that there are two 
ways of considering things—the imaginative and the prosaic ? 
The sea, for instance, a Homer will give you its colour, the 
“wine-dark ocean ;” an Afschylus will set before you its “many 
twinkling smile.” But a fisherman will regard it simply as a 
great storehouse of fish; and your lurid lights and shadows, 
and your ragged rimmed clouds, he will simply define, in one 
word, as “dirty weather.’ So Wordsworth’s wife, I think, over- 
heard with much pleasure a country-woman exclaim—in the 
gracious early spring, when all was nest-building and leaf- 
unfolding, and the woods were vocal, and the birds busy—on 
hearing the tender love-note of the wood-dove, “O how good 
it is to hear them pigeons!” But the emotion of pleasure was 
dashed to the ground by the continuation of the soliloquy, 
“ How uncommon nice they be in a pie!” And, once more, 
the remark of a farmer, on looking at the lovely view from 
Symond’s Yat, with the triple bend of the silver Wye beneath, 
and the variety of field and wood, only made the remark, 
“What queer-shaped fields these are! How uncommon awk- 
ward they’d be to survey !” 

Thus, then, the agriculturist, far from being appreciative of 
the beauties which surround him, has, in fact, to be educated 
not only to enjoy, but even to perceive them. And this may 
be, in a measure, indirectly done by means of properly ordered 
entertainments at the school. 

Besides, we are now talking of the winter evenings, and of 
provision for amusement and recreation after the day’s plodding 
monotonous work. The labourer comes home to his cottage, 
his frugal supper, and his pipe. It may be, perhaps, an uncom- 
fortable home; at any rate, he has seldom any pursuits to while 
away the evening hours. In the summer he has his garden ; 
But, in non-garden weather, what resources has he? Anything 
like light literature or poetry is out of his province. He can 
but smoke, and put up his legs, and think of nothing. Of 
course there are exceptions, and intelligent readers among the 
labouring class in our day. But, as a rule, they are not as 
the artizan class, men who read, and (shallowly enough) think ; 
men also who care for smatterings of science, or something 
more; who are botanists, lepidopterists, coleopterists, or the like. 
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There is nothing in the long winter evenings of amusement 
for the labouring man. Give him, then, an occasional evening 
of healthy, cheerful recreation, which shall also, though he be 
unconscious of the process, educate faculties which lie dormant, 
and unsuspected by himself, in his brain. Some will answer, 
“Ves, this may be done in a large village, where many houses 
are grouped in close proximity to the schoolroom; where also 
divers readers and divers musical helpers may be had. But in 
a little country village it can never be a success.” 

Well, let the writer give the result of, now, three years’ expe- 
rience in the matter. It had for a long time been his wish to 
make the attempt, and undeterred by the cold water thrown on 
the idea, and the unvarying protest, “I assure you it will ever 
answer,’ he would have long ago essayed it, but for the want of 
a good piano—a good piano ; for a tin-kettle instrument would 
not have pleased the audience, or fitly expounded the music 
which he wished to teach them to appreciate. Provided at 
last, by the kindness of friends made in a former town cure, 
with a suitable instrument, the first programme was drawn up, 
the first evening’s entertainment was given, and the success was 
undoubted. This was the manner of the reading, etc. It had 
been a question whether or no to make the whole thing free; 
but, since cheap had is cheap held, the plan adopted was to 
issue penny tickets (to be had at the door) for the benches, and 
to place a certain number of chairs at threepence each. This 
plan has, on trial, been found thoroughly to answer. Although 
free tickets are given to the choir, to sundry helpers, and from 
time to time to regular comers, yet as much as fifteen shillings 
is taken at the doors, But we anticipate. This first night the 
success was much more moderate. Still the room was full. 

Not by one success, however, were ill prophets silenced. “It 
is all very well just while it is new; but it will not last. Ina 
well-peopled village it would be an admirable thing. But you 
have but two hundred and forty people all told, and no village 
at all; only houses dotted about here and there, and at con- 
Flessbie distances from the school. No, it will fall through 
when the novelty dies off. People will not come from dicta nee 
in winter nights for such amusement as this.” The answer was, 
“Well, but as matter of fact they do go, many of them, two miles 
or more to a public-house” (there being none in he village). 
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“The only question is, Can we make our well-lit room and 
music, etc, as attractive as the public-house? If so, they will 
come ; we can but try.” 

So the thing cas tried, and the third year of it is now past. 
The attendance, instead of diminishing, increased so much, that 
it became necessary to remove the desks from the schoolroom, 
re-arrange the forms, and erect a platform at the end of the 
room. So far from half a mile being an insuperable obstacle, 
farmers came from neighbouring parishes, from farms five miles 
away. One night the snow fell, and had fallen, so that some 
of the helpers from the Rectory of the next parish sent word that 
the horses’ feet would ball with snow, and they feared therefore 
to come. Then only the entertainment was given up, perforce. 
But, on learning that, even on that night, more than forty 
people had come—some in a waggon laid with straw from a 
farm two miles distant—and gone away disappointed, the 
Rector gave out that, for the future, the entertainment once 
announced would take place—weather or no. 

And it has been found a good plan to obtain an insertion in 
the local paper, under the head of the news of the particular 
parish, of the day and hour in which the reading, etc., was to be 
given. Also to draw out programmes some days beforehand 
(a thing easily done now, with the simple and inexpensive 
inventions for multiplying such leaflets), and to send them in a 
directed envelope to the principal parishioners, and to distribute 
them also by means of the school-children throughout the parish. 

Now for the plan of the entertainment. There would be an 
overture first; then a piece of solid reading, lasting from half 
to three-quarters of an hour; then songs, duets, piano and violin, 
etc.; and, at intervals, shorter readings, about three in number; 
of these, one, and one only, the last, of a moderately comic 
character; and the whole of the reading undertaken by the 
Rector alone. Hence, we do not doubt, much of the success; 
for thus entire control over the ove of the evening is obtained ; 
the songs also being, though sometimes the humorous were 
allowed, never permitted to degenerate to the low comic. But 
if divers readers are asked to read, of course the desire is to 
read what is popular, and will command applause; and shrieks 
of merriment are ever ready at command. And the com- 
petition to obtain this result inevitably weighs down the 
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comic, until it sinks to the vulgar. Also, an audience, debased 
instead of elevated in taste by such pandering to the liking for 
nothing but comicality, will require the stimulant stronger and 
stronger, and will soon not endure plain and wholesome food 
for the mind. And the platform of vulgarity reached, the 
more refined will stay away, the less so become cloyed, and 
the whole matter fall through. This has been the experience 
of many in the matter of penny readings, and the cause is here 
set down. Vide et cave. 

For instance, when things have got to this pitch, that a 
respectable man, a banker perhaps, who comes from the 
neighbouring village town to assist, is seen grimacing on the 
platform, and pulling the strings of a wooden monkey to 
accompany the drivel he is singing, how can you, after this, 
expect your audience to listen to real music or earnest reading? 
Real music, I do not say classical music, that, at least for 
some time, would be far above the heads of a village audience; 
but songs simple and pathetic, as “The Fairies,” “The Brook,” 
“Auld Robin Grey,” etc., etc., or quietly humorous, such as “No, 
Sir!” “Katie’s Letter,” and the like. The object of the enter- 
tainment is not to gratify a low standard of taste, but to raise 
the standard; and in the parish now being treated of the re- 
mark is always made, “Well, the last reading was the best we 
have had;” the fact being that the appreciative power was being 
gradually developed by each successive entertainment. 

As for the readings,* well, if desired, a programme might be 
seen by any one curious to learn how matters are managed in 
this instance. A few specimens may just be given of readings 
found successful. For the longer readings, “Enoch Arden,” 
compressed, with a word or two of explanation to over-bridge 
the gaps; “Christmas Carol” (for three evenings); “The School- 
boy’s Story” and “Private Richard Doubledick” (Seven Poor 
Travellers); a pretty little drama called “ Sweethearts” (two 
evenings); “The May Queen,’ with suitable songs between 
each part ; such as “ With a Laugh as We go Round;” “Too 
Late,” etc.; extracts from the “Merchant of Venice,” “ Julius 
Cesar,” etc.; also from Scott, Thackeray, Charles Lever, and 
the like. Of the fitness and suitability of the passages selected, 


* Some notes as to ow to read may be seen in the Homdletic Quarterly, in vols. for 
1881, 1882, by the-writer of this article. 
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the Rector, being sole reader, can be the judge. “ But,” it was 
urged, “is not such reading quite over their heads? What do 
these people know about Mark Antony and Julius Cesar?” 
The reply was, “ Why, I tell them a little about it beforehand ; 
tell them that there zwas such a person as Julius Cesar, that he 
invaded Britain, and so on, and thus get a little zzs¢ruction into 
the evening of amusement by a side wind.” 

Then, for shorter readings, Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer,’ 
“Children’s Hospital,” and shorter extracts from Shakespeare, 
Scott's poems, Crabbe; from Macaulay, Lamb, Cornhill and 
other magazines, etc., etc.; sometimes a little melo-dramatic 
effect (after Bellew) ; “Waterloo,” from Childe Harold. Soft 
dance-music during the opening stanza; then, hidden in the 
class-room, the rolling “boom” of a big drum— 


**Tt is, it is the cannon’s opening roar !” 


only the young people, and indeed the elder peasants, require 
being told that it is not going to be funny, but pathetic reading. 
Else they may greet the distant cannonade with peals of delight, 
much to the baffling of your intention. Or, again, Tennyson’s 
“Death of the Old Year” (always read at the last reading of 
the year), accompanied throughout with a “toll” on the piano, 
which changes at the close to a merry peal, introducing the 
duet, “ Ring out, Wild Bells, to the Wild Sky!” 

Then for the singing and pieces. In the first place, do not 
soar too high. Fantasias and quadrilles, introducing Scotch 
and Irish airs; some dance music, some of the lighter pieces of 
the great masters now and then. Variety should be sought ; 
the girl and boy with violin accompanying the mother on the 
piano; two quite little ones playing a duet, sometimes a song, 
such as “ Where are You Going to, My Pretty Maid?” between 
boy and girl. Accept one or two encores, and allow for these 
in the programme. Two hours should not be exceeded, and all 
should be over by nine o'clock; care being taken that any 
girls who live at a distance should have a fit escort. Repeat 
other encores, not accepted, the next time, and give out that 
you will do so. By no means think it necessary to seek after 
fresh music continually. Sing and play the same, from time 
to time, again and again. Remember, the poor know zo 
secular music, and they have to learn to catch the melody, 
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etc, and scarce any hearers can even tell whether they like 
a song until they have heard it more than once. Let it be 
understood that it is part of your plan to repeat pieces. Even 
readings, certain poems, etc., may be repeated with effect. 

Then for the last reading. There are many humorous and 
yet innocent extracts from Sheridan, for instance, and other 
dramatists. Single poems, such as “ The Retort,” “ Northern 
Farmer” (2nd part), Southey’s “ Well of St. Keen,” Browning’s 
‘{Piedw Piper,’ Dickens's" “ Election *Scene/" or “ Trial» from 
Pickwick.” One very good piece may be noted, since it will 
not be generally known; it is called “The True Reason why 
Mr. Squirrel did not go out to Dinner,’ and is to be found 
in the Leisure Hour, vol. 1876, p. 111. For humorous songs, 
“Moods and Tenses” and “ Muddle-puddle Porter” are speci- 
mens of harmless and not vulgar comicality. There should be 
only one of this class, however, and that near the end. 

It is wonderful what pleasure may be given by these simple 
entertainments ; also how little idea people have of the igno- 
rance concerning such matters in the mind of the English agri- 
cultural people. As before said, they know no secular music. 
In the village spoken of above, “Rule, Britannia,” was a novelty; 
and the surprise was great at the sight of the Rector’s two little 
daughters playing a duet. ‘“ What, them two little ’uns a-play- 
ing on one piano same time!” Then as to the “ Waterloo ” 
reading. A youth of the small tradesman class came to give 
the distant cannon, he being a member of the drum and fife 
band in a village town near.. The Rector was anxious to get 
him to enter into the spirit of the thing, and so questioned him 
in a matter-of-course way. “Of course you have heard of the 
battle of Waterloo?” To his surprise the answer was, “ Well, 
no, sir, I can’t say as I has.” Nothing daunted, the rector went 
on, “ Well, then, you have heard of Napoleon Bonaparte ?” “No, 
sir, I never heard of e.’ It was necessary reculer pour sauter, 
so the next question took lower ground. “ Well, at Icast you 
have heard of the French?” “Yes, sir, P’'ve heard o’ they.” 
So then there was some ground to go on; and it was possible 
to explain to him that there “ad been such a man and such a 
battle; and in the reading, the cwe being given him, he acquitted 
himself very well. 


~ 
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But now a graver objection may be urged to all this catering 
for public amusement. “The design of this that you have 
sketched is but provision for mere secular knowledge, secular 
recreation. Is this the province of the ambassador of Christ 
among a people, many, most of them, careless about the higher 
good, and dead to the craving of the higher need?” It must 
be remembered that we are not advocating care for the people’s 
amusements as a swvbstetute for care for their spiritual need, but 
as supplementary to that care. Boys at school will work double 
as well with a master who cares for their happiness in play 
hours. And the great Napoleon gave special directions to his 
officers to provide games and amusements for the men during 
periods of tedious inaction; this was not done with the view 
of making them less efficient in the battle-field, but the con- 
trary. The premise agreed to, that man does require recreative 
amusement, the conclusion cannot be evaded, that it had better 
be wholesome amusement, nor the corollary that he who is 
specially placed over them, to care for their well-being and well- 
doing in time and in eternity, must not neglect any require- 
ment of their nature, and cannot but be well employed in sup- 
plying food, to prevent their seeking forson to minister to that 
requirement. Then we are bold to say that by many side winds 
good is done, even spiritually, to the people. Is it nothing to 
awaken dormant interest, to cultivate fallow intelligence, to 
enlarge the vocabulary, to develop the imagination? Must not 
the bringing home to them, in an easy form, what used to be 
called “polite literature,” * render them more appreciative hearers 
of your higher teaching? If the electric spark of poetic feeling 
be in some measure conveyed to their minds, will they not 
gain a key to that casket of treasures which is in great measure 
now locked to them; that is to say, the rich stores of imagery 
in the Bible? Will not many of the readings themselves, if 
well chosen, though they found easy entrance with the point of 
pleasure, yet leave behind the barb of a moral ? 

The motive consecrates everything. Do not let us condemn 
our flock always to tread the hard road, if sometimes it be at 
least permissible to tread smooth turf, where buttercups and 


daisies grow. 
* Ingenuas didicisse, etc. 
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Outlines of Sermons 


Hased upon the Ceelesiastical Pear, Bible and Prayer-Hooh 
History, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church, 


The figures in square brackets, this [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 

The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 
flymnal, Mercers Hymns. 


August 27th. 
Ohe Cielfth Sunday after Trinity. 


£p.2, Cor, ii. A. Gos. Mark vii. 31. Pss, CXX.— CXXX1. 
fess, 1 Kings xxii. 1—41; 1 Cor. vii. 25; 2 Kings ii, 1—16 or iv. 8—38; 
Mark ii, 1—23. 


AQ Bs eran Lommel 

O Lord, how happy should we be : . (Coll.) | 276 | 469 | 452 | 298 | 527 
Lord, when we bend before Thy throne . (Coll.) | 244 | 123 | 429 | 51 | .48 
Ferusalem, my happy home. (M. Ps.) | 236 | 230 |392-3/340-1] 395 
Ferusalem the golden : : | (ist E. Less.) | 228 | 239 | 395 | 343 | 407 
Fesus calls us o'er the tumult . : ‘(2nd E. Less.) | 403 | 318 | 404 | 327 | 538 
The roseate hues of early dawn : - (Coll:) | 229 |°313 | 514] 333 | 402 
O worship the Bing all glorious above . : - | 167 | 520 | 477 | 247 | 290 
Thy way, not mine, OLord . : : - | 265 | 467 | 533 | 394 | 525 
My God, and is Thy table spread : : - | 317 | 375 | 212 | 357 | 448 
Praise, my soul, the King of heaven. ; - | 298 | 522 | 484 | 249 |. 55 

HEAVEN. 
BY THE REV, W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 


2 COR, v. 1.—“‘ For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

I. Preliminary thoughts. 

1. Popular knowledge about heaven, very indefinite ; gathered from 
hymns, Milton’s works, etc. 

2. The subject intimately connected with the immortality of the soul. 
This doctrine here assumed. Even if it were so that annihilation or 
a purgatorial purification could be deduced on scriptural grounds as the 
lot of the wicked, believers would instinctively avoid both ; they have an 
assurance in the text of an eternal bliss without alloy. 
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3. After separation of soul and body in death, Scripture speaks of 
two very distinct and intermediate states in Luke xvi., etc., to one of 
which every soul is translated. 

4. The “broad road” leads to one, and the “narrow way” ends in 
the other; where, with the “spirits of just men made perfect” (Heb. 
xil. 23), they are far better than in any earthly condition, however 
saintly. Many beautiful ideas on this point in Luke xvi. 22, etc.; xxiii. 
42, 43; Phil. i. 22; the text, etc. See also Wisdom iii. 1—10, which 
corroborates the inspired Word. 

5. Those who have returned to earth (Matt. xvii. 3, xxvii. 52; 
John xi. 44; 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4) have not added to our knowledge of 
this state. 

6. The intermediate state will terminate at the judgment day. 


II. The word heaven a generic term, and must be dis- 
tinguished in application. 

1. The word used frequently for the sy, or something material out- 
side the earth (Gen. 1. 8; Job xxii. 13, 14, etc.), and in conjunction 
with the earth to dissolve (2 Pet. iii. 7). 

2. Some have distinguished seven stages above the earth’s surface. 

3- Locality assigned it in Luke x. 18; Jude 6, etc. But parti- 
cularly as the abode of the Father (Eccl. v. 2; Matt. xxiii. 9); of the 
Son (1 Cor. xv. 47); and of the Holy Ghost (1 Pet. i. 12). 

4. Heaven revealed as infinitely better than the earth in such pas- 
sages as Gen. xxviii. 17; Exod. xxiv. 10; 2 Kings il. 11; Ps. xi. 4, 
Ixxiii. 25; Mark xvi. 19; Acts vii. 55; Luke ii. 13, etc. (See in Con- 
cordance under Zeaven, especially from and 27.) [27] 


III. Heaven, the consummation of bliss and glory. 
Details perhaps withheld because finite minds cannot grasp the 
. infinite [28]. 

1. Called emphatically Heaven as the abode of God (cf. Lord’s 
prayer, first clause, with Isa. lvii. 15); also termed a kingdom (Luke 
xii. 32); @ better country (Heb. xi. 16); @ crown (2 Tim. iv. 8); ax 
eternal weight of glory (2 Cor. iv. 17); an inheritance (Col. i. 12); 
where joy (Matt. xxv. 21, 34) and feace (Heb. iv. 9) are perpetual. 

2. Distinguished by the adsence of all evil (Rev. xxi. 8, xxii. 15), 
_and the presence of infinite holiness (Ps. xvi. 11, and Rev. xxii. 1—6). 

3. Its duration eternal. (See text, and cf. 1 Pet. i. 3, 4, Vv. 4, 10; 
2 Cor. iv. 17; Heb. ix. 15, etc.) 


IV. Heaven isa prepared place for prepared persons [29] 


[30] [31]. 
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Who are they? Not everybody it is certain, for 2 Thess. i. 7—12. 
1. Apply the Beatitudes, etc. (Matt. v. 1—16). 2. Not for those who 
do not care for it, and who prefer this life. 3. Our knowledge of heaven 
is not a passport through its portals. 4. It is for the saints, the called, 
the chosen, the redeemed, the expectant (Titus ii. 13). See the com- 
prehensive passage in Rom. viii. 29—39. 5. Many foretastes of heaven 
now (1 Cor. ii. g, 10).. (Sacrament Hymn by Dr. Bonar, “ Here, O my 
Lord, I see Thee face to face.”) 

V. Application. 

1. Do we know these things ? 

2. Are they incentives to press forward ? 

3. Are we as certain of heaven as was the Apostle Paul? (2 Tim. 
iv. 8.) 

4. Are we prepared for it? 


September 3rd. 
Dhe Thirteenth Sunday utter Trinity. 


£p. Gal, iii. 16. Gos. Luke x. 23. Ps. XV.—XViil. 
Less, 2 Kings v.; 1 Cor. xii, 28, and xiii.; 2 Kings vi. 1—24, or vii.; Mark vi. 14—30. 


AS B53 | aG. E.. gi} Me 

Rock of ages, cleft for me : . (1st M. Less.) | 184 | 133 | 490 | 165 | 177 
Through all the changing scenes of life (ist E. Less.) | 290 | 503 | 530 | 244 | 272 
God, Who madest earth and heaven (ist E. Less.) |; 26} 26) 22 113, 23/4, 19 
Through the day Thy love has spared us (1st E. Less.) | 25 | 27] 34] 12 


Guide me, O Thou great Ja - (ist EK. Less.) +] 196-| "32 376 | 2 2 

Soldiers of Christ, arise * Cistabis a a ee eh at <2 
The Son of God woes for th to war . Gst E. phic 439 | 352 | 201 | 345 | 99 
Fust as L am, 7 without one plea : . Eps ) | 255 | 138 | 408 131 342 
The Church’s one foundation . De) M255 2o 5a Room Ese 378 


We saw Thee not when Thou didst come (tread) ; Ge3 E74) P2680 Are) Sree str 


GOD'S .PEOPLE. 


BY THE REY. JOHN GRITTON, D.D., HON. SECRETARY OF THE CHURCH 
HOME MISSION, 

GAL. ill, 22.—** Zhe Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Fesus Christ might be given to them that believe.’ 
Gop’s people are not so by nature, or birth, or right. 

The Ammz, My people, are at first the Zo-ammié, not My people 
(Hosea i. 9, 10). 

Not all who live on God’s common world go up the hill of the Lord, 
and stand in His holy place (Ps. xxiv. 1—3), 

Not all the called even are the chosen (Matt. xx. 16). 
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But God has a people called (Rom. i. 6; 1 Cor. i. 2; Heb. ix. 15); 
chosen (1 Cor. i. 27 ; 2 Thess. ii. 13), sealed (a: Corsi.-225 phen 13h 


I. Their original condition as men [32]. 

1. Transgressors (ver. 19; Jas. ii. 9; 1 John ili. 4). 2. Under law 
(ver. 23; Rom. ii. 2, iii, 9). 3. Under sin (ver. 22; Luke xv. 18; 
Rom. v. 8). 4. Under curse (ver. 10; 2 Pet. ii, 14; Prov. iii. 33; 
Heb. vi. 8). 


Il. How they become God’s people [33]. 

1. By the distinguishing purpose of God (ver. 16; Rom. viii. 29, 
ix. 16). 2. By redemption in Christ Jesus (ver. 13; Gal. iv. 5; 
Titus i. 14; 1 Pet. i 18). 3. By Divine covenant (ver. 17; Heb. 
Vill. 6, xii. 24). 4. According to promise (ver. 16; Rom. ix. 9; Eph. 
ili. 6; 1 John ii. 25). 5. Being justified by faith (ver. 11, 24; Rom. 
lll. 28, v. I, lil. 26, iv. 5). 

III. What kind of people they are. (And that we may limit 
our inquiries, let us take only characteristics which meet us in Scriptures 
read this day in church.) 

1. They possess the revelation of God’s truth (Luke x. 23). 2. They 
love God (Luke x. 27). 3. They love their neighbours (Luke x. 27; 
1 Cor. xiii.). 4. They are prayerful (Ps. xvii. 6, passim, 2 Kings iL 
17, 20). 5. They are uncorrupt (Ps. xv., passim). 6. They are saints, 
excelling in virtue (Ps. xvi. 3). 7. They keep themselves from idols 
(Ps. xvi. 4). 8. They walk in the light of God (Ps. xviii. 28). 9. They 
are useful in service (2 Kings v. 2—4). 10. They are faithful in testi- 
mony (Mark vi. 18). 11. They long and wait for likeness to God 
(Ps. xvii. 15). 12. They endure to the end (Mark vi. 27—29). 13. They 
are rich in treasures of faith, hope, and love (1 Cor. xiil. 13). 14. They 
are victorious in God (Ps. xviil. 27—42) [34]. 

Surely saints may congratulate one another. ‘Happy art thou, O 
Israel! who is like unto thee, a people saved by the Lord?” (Deut. 
XXXill. 29.) 

Certainly saints must glorify their God. ‘‘ There is none like unto 
the God of Jeshurun” (Deut. xxxili. 26). 

Most miserable are they who have not the God of Israel for their 
help. “ Having no hope, and without God in the world” (Eph. ii. 12). 
‘Thou art wretched, and miserable, and blind, and poor, and naked.” 
(Rev. iil. 17). 

O earth! earth! hear the word of the Lord! ‘Look unto Me, and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the earth” (Isa. xlv. 22). 


VOL. XV. 
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September roth. 
The Fourteenth Sunday utter Trinity. 


Ep. Gal. v. 16. Gos. Luke xvii. II. Fss, 1,—lv. 
Less, 2 Kings ix.; 2 Cor. i. 23—ii. 14; 2 Kings x. I—32 or xiii; Mark x. I—32. 


Alay iy Ds a] tre Te SM 
Our blest Redeemer, eve He breathed . . (Ep.) | 207 | 253 | 481 | 215 | 221 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire . « CEp.} £57 || 537%) 440n 2neg ass 
Saviour, blessed Saviour ; : . (Gos.) | 305 | 342 | 493 | 380 | 545 
Fesu, Lover of my soul . (Ep.) | 193 | 140 | 396 | 306 | 323 
foly, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty j 24 | OOM aes 3 7 225 235 
O Love Divine, how sweet Thou art . . (Gos.) | 195 | 296 | 455 | 321 | 528 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord 3 - | 265 | 467 | 533 | 394 | 525 
Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire . 157 1 537 \eo40 ee lomns 3s 
Through the nig ohe of doubt and sorrow (2nd M. Less. ) 274 | 341 | 532 | 283 
Rejoice, the Lord is King : . (1st E. Less.) | 202 | 517 | 488 | 198 | 329 

REDEMPTION. 


BY REV. WILLIAM WALTERS, M.A., VICAR AND RURAL DEAN OF 
PERSHORE, HONORARY CANON OF WORCESTER. 


I PET, i. 18, 19.—‘‘ Redeemed... . with the precious blood of Christ.” 
REDEMPTION is the ransoming of a prisoner, or the deliverance of a 
slave, or the freedom of a debtor by the satisfaction of the creditor. 
It is used in these senses in the Bible. The word assumes a condition 
of bondage, a deliverer from captivity, a means of liberty, and a state of 
freedom. 


I. Redemption is effected by purchase, payment, or con- 
quest. 

1. Israel in Egypt was in bondage under the yoke of Pharaoh. The 
blood on the doorposts was a symbol of the power that delivered the 
people. 

2. The ordinance of the year of jubilee (Ley. xxv.) related to the 
redemption of land and servants. 

3. The debtor was to be sold. The widow whose sons were delivered 
by Elisha’s help is one instance (2 Kings iv. 1—7). 

4. In modern warfare large ransom was paid to release the captives 
taken in war, or the prisoners of banditti. 


I], Man’s condition is one of bondage and debt by 
nature [35]. 

By nature and by practice men are debtors to God. The two sons, 
z.e. body and soul, enslaved. A state of bondage transmitted by original 
sin and perpetuated by actual sin. “Servants of sin” (Rom. vi.). 

1II. God alone could redeem man. 

“God hath made us accepted in the Beloved.” Ourselves we cannot 
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free. ‘“ Archimedes was strong in his knowledge of the power of his 
lever, but he had not the fulcrum to move the world.” “No man can 


deliver his brother.” The power of God is in the blood that fell from 
the pierced side on Calvary. 


IV. The means of deliverance was the blood. 

Typified in Egypt and in sacrifices. It was the blood of a Divine 
Person, and therefore adequate. It was “ precious,” and redemption 
thereby “plenteous.” It was a “full price” (1 Chron. xxi. 24). It 
was the only price that could be paid. It was plenteous in its effects. 
It paid the debt. It was powerful to conquer the power of the enslaver. 
It was a sufficient ransom. 


V. The result of redemption is perfect freedom [36]. 

Israel on the other side of the sea was freed from Pharaoh’s yoke. 
In whatever way redemption is effected, the result is the same. “We 
have redemption through His blood;” ze., the forgiveness of sins accord- 
ing to the riches of His grace. The price has been paid in full We 
are free. The liberty has been given to us in consequence of something 
which has been done or suffered for us. 


VI. Redemption necessitates service [37] [38]. 

God claims as His own the life—the whole being—of the redeemed 
(Ley. xxii. 11). The service of the redeemed is perfect freedom (Rom. 
vi. 18—22). They do not serve through fear of the taskmaster’s lash. 
They do not toil to pay the debt. They do not work out their time 
of imprisonment. It is the offering of a free heart that the redeemed 
give. They are restored to the original condition of man before the 
fall. They must glorify God in body and spirit, because they are bought 
with a price. 

VII. Application. 

Is it peace? Jehu was raised up to deliver the people from a tyrant 
dynasty (see 1st lesson). So the power of the evil one has been broken 
for us, that we might have peace. Peace is God’s gift to the redeemed. 

Is it freedom? The burden may be felt, the chain galling, and 
progress hindered by the power of sin. For the soul bound with sin 
there is deliverance, for the soul seeking rest there is peace. 

The fact of redemption dispels sense of unworthiness and dread of 
approaching God. Through faith in His blood there is peace, and 
union of God, which is a cause of peace. 
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September 17th. 
The Kifteenth Sunday atter Crinity, 


Ep, Gal. vi. 11. Gos. Matt. vi. 24. Pss. \xxxvi.—Ixxxix. 
Less, 2 Kings xviii.; 2 Cor. ix. ; 2 Kings xix. or xxiii, 1—31; Mark xiv. 1—27. 


im |i Si iin Es Tipe ese 
Rejoice, the Lord is King : . (ist E. Less.) | 202 | 517 | 488 | 198 | 329 
When I survey the wondrous cross. ~ CED: 108 | 167 | 547 | 166 | 171 
My God, my Father, while I stray . (Gos., Coll.) | 264 | 337 | 432 | 300 | 276 
God moves in a mysterious way 6 . (Gos.) | 373 | 278 | 257 | 304 | 266 
Sweet the moments, rich in blessing . . (Ep.) | 109 | 171 | 506 | 168 | 377 
Thou, Whose almighty word ° ; . | 360 | 118 | 528 | 109 | 243 
Thou art the Way, by Thee alone : c . | 199 | 306 | 526 | 200 | 189 


Through all the changing scenes of life 290 | 503 | 530 | 244 | 272 
Lead, kindly light amid th’ encircling gloom . - | 266 18 | 409 | 276 | 522 
When our heads are bowed with woe . (1st M. Less.) | 399 | 36 | 548 | 164 | 374 


THE MINISTRY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN GRITTON, D.D., HON. SECRETARY OF THE 
CHURCH HOME MISSION. 


Rom. xii. 7.—‘* Or ministry, let him watt on his ministry.” 


In the kingdom of God earthly judgment is often reversed. The lowest 
becomes the most honourable; ministry is greater than lordship. 


I. The origin of ministry in the Church of God. 

1. Chosen by God. ‘‘Show whether of these two Thou hast chosen ” 
(Acts i. 24); “He is a chosen vessel unto Me ” (Acts ix. 15); ‘Witnesses 
chosen before of God” (Acts x. 41); “Rufus chosen in the Lord” 
(Rom. xvi. 13); ‘Chosen him to be a soldier” (2 Tim. ii. 4); “I have 
chosen you” (John xv.16). 2. Called by God. “The work whereunto 
T have called them” (Acts xiii. 2); “Called to be an apostle” (Rom. i. 1; 
1 Cor. i. 1); ‘Called me by His grace” (Gal. i. 15); “He that is called 
of God” (Heb. v. 4). 3. Ordained by God. “Ihave ordained you” 
(John xv. 16); “Must one be ordained” (Acts i. 22) ; ‘I was ordained 
a preacher” (1 Tim. ii. 7). 4. Sent by God. ‘‘Whom shall I send?” 
(Isa. vi. 8); “Go to all that I shall send thee” (Jer. i. 7); “That he 
will send forth labourers” (Matt. ix. 38); “That he might send them 
forth ” (Mark i. 14); ‘“‘Even so send I you” (John xx. 21); “ I will 
send thee far hence” (Acts xxii. 21); “Unto whom now I send thee” 
(Acts xxvi. 17). 


II, The nature of ministry in the Church of God [39] [40]. 
1. Service. ‘Came not to be ministered unto, but to minister” 
(Matt. xx. 28); “Let him be your servant’’ (Matt. xx. 2n)s"2T hat 1 
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should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentile ” (Rom. xv. 16) ; 
‘Ministers by whom ye believed” (x Cor. iii. 5); oe ministers of 
Christ” (1 Cor. iv. 1); ‘‘ Able ministers of the new covenant” (2 Cor. 
li. 6); “ As the ministers of God” (2 Seas vi. 4); ‘ Ministers of God 
and fellow-labourers ” (1 Thess. iii. 2) ; “ Thou shalt be a good minister 
of Jesus Christ” (r Tim. iv.6). 2. Preaching. ‘Preach the Gospel to 
every creature” (Mark xv, 16); “Sent them to preach the kingdom” 
(Luke ix. 2); “Go thou and preach the kingdom” (Luke ix. 60); ‘They 
ceased not to preach” (Acts y. 42) [41]; “Commanded us to preach” 
(Acts x. 42); “ Jesus, whom I preach unto you” (Acts xvii. 3); “We 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus” (2 Cor. iv. 5); “ Now preached 
the faith” (Gal. i. 23). 3. Witnessing, “ Preached for a witness” 
(Matt. xxiv. 14); “ Ordained to be a witness” (Actsi. 22); “We all are 
witnesses ” (Acts ii. 32); ‘‘ A witness of the sufferings of Christ ” (1 Pet. 
v. 1). 4. Many other characters, as shepherd (1 Pet. v. 4); soldier 
(2 Tim. ii. 3); ruler (1 Tim. v. 17) ; example (z Pet. v. 3). 5. Differ- 
ences in ministry (Eph. iv. 11; Rom. xii. 6—8). 


III. The subject of ministry. 

1. The Lord Jesus Christ. Son of God and Son of man (Rom. i. 4; 
Matt. ix. 6, xxv. 31); God and man (1 Tim. iil. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Cor. 
xv. 23); Crucified, dead (1 Cor. i. 18, 23); Risen (Acts xvii. 18; Rom. 
1. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 12); Ascended and reigning (Luke xxiv. 51; Mark xvi. 19; 
1 Cor. xv. 25); Coming again (Acts 1. 11; John xiv. 3; 1 Thess. iv. 16; 
Titus ii. 13). 2. Things concerning Jesus. The Gospel (Mark xvi. 15); 
The Word (2 Tim. iv. 2); Repentance (Luke xxiv. 47; Acts xx. 21; 
elimi 25) 142|> Faith (Acts xxe2t, xin. 30, xvi 3%, Rona 9) 3 
The kingdom (Luke ix. 60; Col. i. 13; Jas. ii. 5); Remission of sins 
(Luke xxiv. 47) ; aaa aes of sins (Acts xiil. 38); Righteousness, 
sanctification, redemption (1 Cor. i. 30); Peace (Acts x. 36); Unsearch- 
able riches (Eph. iii. 8). 


IV. Results of ministry. 

1. To the minister. ‘His blood will I require at thy hand” (Ezek. 
xxxiii. 8); “Receiveth wages” (John iv. 36); “ Maketh us to triumph” 
(2 Cor. ii. 14); “The crown of glory” (1 Pet. v. 4). 2. To others. 
“Death in iniquity” (Ezek. xxxiii. 7); “Death unto death,” “ Life unto 
life” (2 Cor. ii. 14); Salvation (Acts xxviii. 28; Rom. i. 16, xiii. 11; 
Eph. i. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 13; Titusii. 11; Heb. v. isk Edification (Eph, 
lv. I1). ; 

A Question. “Who is sufficient for these things ?” (2 Cor. il. 16.) 

A Reply. “My grace is sufficient for thee” (2 Cor. Xl. Q). 
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A Resolve. “I am determined to know nothing among you but Christ, 
and Him crucified” (1 Cor. ii. 2). ‘ 

An Assurance. “Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of life” 
(2 Tim. iv. 8). 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


27. Heaven beyond our conception.—It would bea poor heaven 
which such beings as ourselves could comprehend or anticipate. Give 
me the majestic cloud, the oracular veil, the mighty shadows which 
recede as we advance, filling the mind with amazement, but forbidding 
us to approach and examine what they are. I wish, when I have climbed 
to the highest pinnacle to which thought can soar, to be compelled to 
confess that I have not yet reached the base of the everlasting hills. 

HT, Melvill. 


28. Heaven, how to see it.—John Bunyan was once asked a 
question about heaven which he could not answer, because the matter 
was not revealed in the Scriptures; and he thereupon advised the inquirer 
to live a holy life, and go and see. 


29. Heaven, dress for.—In one respect there is some resemblance 
betwixt the custom of the courts of princes and of heaven. No admit- 
tance into the latter, as well as the former, unless in ful/ dress. Every 
soul who enters perfect bliss must have on the resplendent robe of 
Christ’s righteousness by imputation; this is absolutely necessary to 
have a seat in the court of heaven. TLoplady. 


30. Heaven, preparation for.—Meetness for heaven is the mould- 


ing and shaping of the earthen vessel, by the hands of the potter, for the 
palace of the King above. 


31. Heaven, preparation for.—Let us not delude ourselves ; this 
is a truth, if there be any in religion,—they that are not made saints in 
the estate of grace shall never be saints in glory. The stones that are 
appointed for that glorious temple above are hewn and polished and 
prepared for it here, as the stones were wrought and prepared in the 
mountains for building the temple of Jerusalem. Leighton. 
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32. Man, a moral ruin.—We saw at Hanover the unfinished palace 
of the deposed monarch ; we were shown his state and private carriages, 
and his stables of cream-coloured horses. A saddening sight to see all 
the emblems of sovereignty, and no king; the insignia of royalty, and the 
monarch for ever exiled. How liketo human nature, which has so much 
about it prepared for the service of the King of kings, so much of faculty 
for heavenly occupation; but the King has departed, and the house is 
left desolate, and all the furnishing thereof perverted to alien uses. 
Thought, imagination, judgment, memory, all fit to be yoked to celestial 
chariots, become the very hacks of the devil, and the body, once a palace, 
now a haunt of thieves. Spurgeon. 


33. Conversion, God’s great work.—To hew a block of marble 
from the quarry, and carve it into a noble statue—to break up a waste 
wilderness, and turn it into a garden of flowers—to melt a lump of iron- 
stone, and forge it into watch-springs ; all these are mighty changes. Yet 
they all come short of the change which every child of Adam requires ; 
for they are merely the same thing in a new shape. But man requires 
the grafting in of that which he had not before. He needs a change as 
great as a resurrection from the dead. He must become a new creature. 
He must be born again—born from above—born of God. Ryle. 


34. Grace, its renovating power.—Grace does not pluck up by 
the roots and wholly destroy the natural passions of the mind, because 
they are distempered by sin. That were an extreme remedy, to cure by 
killing, and to heal by cutting off. No; but it corrects the distemper 
in them. It dries not up the main stream of love, but purifies it from 
the mud it is full of in its wrong course, or calls it to its right channel, 
by which it may run into happiness, and empty itself in the ocean of 
goodness. Leighton. 


35. Sin hereditary.—Other things are hereditary besides consump- 
tion and lunacy and various maladies our flesh is heir to. As an 
example of that, Jeroboam’s sin descended to his children ; it was trans- 
mitted like an heirloom from sire to son; it stuck like malaria of an 
infectious malady to the walls of his palace, and from there spread by 
infection to the most distant cottages of the land. 


36. Freedom of the Christian.—The heavenly life imparted is 
liberty and truth and peace; it is the removal of bondage and darkness 
and pain. So far from being a mechanical constraint, as some would 
represent, it is the removal of the iron chain with which guilt had bound 
the sinner. It acts like an army of liberation to a down-trodden country, 
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like the warm breath of spring to the frost-fettered tree. For the 
entrance of true life, or living truth, into man’s soul must be liberty, 
not bondage. ‘The truth shall make you FREE. Dr. Bonar. 


37. Thankfulness, an acceptable offering.—Trumpeters love 
to sound when there is an echo; and God loves to bestow His mercies 
where He may hear of them again. Spurstowe. 


38. Motives for serving God.—God has three sorts of servants in 
the world: some are s/aves, and serve Him from a principle of fear ; 
others are /zvelings, and serve Him for the sake of wages; and the last 
are sons, and serve Him under the influence of love. Secker. 


39. Ministration, its abundant advantages.—The argument 
pleaded by an Indian chief more than a century ago, in inviting a 
missionary to settle in his tribe: ‘Come and abide with us, and you 
shall be as one that stands by a running water, filling many vessels.” 
(Isa. xxil. 20—25.) 


40. Eternity, ministering for.—In 1648, it was a question asked 
of the brethren, at the meetings of ministers twice in the year, “ if they 
preached the duties ofthe times.” And when it was found that Leighton 
did not, he was reproved for his omission; but he replied, “If all the 
brethren have preached on the dimes, may not one poor brother be 
suffered to preach on efernity ?” 


41. Duty, faithfulness in.—In one of our many lighthouses, which 
are such blessings on the deep, the light, through some derangement of 
the machinery, ceased to revolve as usual. What could be done? 
Directly the keeper discovered it, he ran to the proper position, and by 
manual labour kept steadily revolving the light, until weariness com- 
pelled him to call another to his relief. Then another took his turn, 
and so all night long the light was kept in motion. A stranger after- 
wards commenting on his solicitude, the man replied: “ Why, sir, there 
may be a hundred ships looking out from the storm and darkness to 
catch a glance of this light. Ifit do not move, it will be mistaken for 


another, and in their uncertainty and danger they may lose the channel, 
and be shipwrecked.” 


42. Repentance, true.—Real repentance consists ‘in the heart 
being broken for sin, and broken from sin. 
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Snuiroduction to the Mew Testament, 


BY THE REY. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR OF 
DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


VII. THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, THE 
EPISTLE £O THE GALATIANS, AND THE, EPISTLE SLO 
THE ROMANS. 


THE second Epistle to the Corinthians was written from some place in 
Macedonia, during that sojourn of St. Paul which is briefly alluded to 
in Acts xx. 2: ‘When he had gone over those parts [of Macedonia], 
and had given them much exhortation, he came into Greece.” It is 
to this date that we may with most probability refer that journey as far 
as Illyricum, of which the Apostle speaks (Rom. xv. 19). The course 
of St. Paul’s travel was from Ephesus to Troas, where he hoped to find 
Titus (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13), but was disappointed. What had occurred to 
delay him we are not told, but when Paul had passed on into Mace- 
donia, they there met, and from Titus the Apostle heard what had been 
the effect of the first Epistle. Timothy must also have joined them at 
this time; for though at first sent forth to Corinth, for some cause unknown 
to us he had been stopped by the way. If we may judge from St. Paul’s 
language (2 Cor. vii. 5 —7), it must have been some time after he reached 
Macedonia that Titus came to him. For he had gone through many 
afflictions there. ‘“ When we were come into Macedonia, our flesh had 
no rest: we were troubled on every side; without were fightings, within 
were fears.” In the midst of this distress Titus arrived, and his presence 
brought some comfort to the Apostle. Paul learnt of the earnest desire 
and the mourning of the Corinthian Christians, and also of their fervent 
mind towards himself; and it was after this report that the second letter 
to Corinth was sent, from a survey of which we shall best gather the con- 
dition of that church, and the result of St. Paul’s previous admonitions. 
Joining Timothy with himself in the salutation, he addresses both 
the Corinthians and all other Christians that are in Achaia. As is his 
wont, he opens the letter with thanks to God. He has been in afflic- 
tion, but God has comforted him, and so he is able to send a message 
of comfort to all those who are partakers of the like sufferings. His 
stay in Asia had been a period of much trouble, and he would have 
despaired of life had his trust been only in his own power. But God, 
who raiseth the dead, rescued him from his desperate condition. On 
Him therefore in all trials does the Apostle hope, and entreats the 
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prayers of his friends in Achaia, that so they may all rejoice together 
over God’s gracious answer. 

He then turns to their own circumstances. He testifies that his 
conscience is clear in respect of the holiness and sincerity of his conduct 
among them, and he reminds them how they had rejoiced over him 
and his message while he was living in their midst. His first intention 
had been to cross from Asia to Corinth, and to travel thence into 
Macedonia, and after that to come back to them once more. But this 
intention had been frustrated, and from the tone of the letter on this 
point we can see that there were some among the Corinthians who had 
spoken of Paul as one on whose promise much reliance could not be 
placed. He therefore finds it needful to assert that it was not of his 
own mind that his first purpose had not been carried out. But what- 
ever they may think of him, the message preached both by himself and 
his friends had always been the firm promise of God, unto which, through 
his preaching, their hearts could say Amen to the glory of God. 

And (he continues) one reason for my not coming was that I might 
spare you. And by this I do not mean that I claim a lordship over 
your faith. But I wished to visit you with joy, and not in sorrow. And 
now I can do it. My letter has done its work. The painful subject 
on which I wrote, was, I am sure, a sorrow to all of you. But the 
offender has now been punished enough. ‘Therefore forgive him, and 
whatever you do in this regard I endorse it, lest there should seem to 
be a want of harmony, and Satan should take advantage thereof to 
hinder our work. In my way from Ephesus I came to Troas, where 
the Lord opened for me a door ; but my anxiety to hear from Titus of 
your state made me hasten forward into Macedonia. And I thank 
God who thus leads me as a captive in Christ’s triumph-train, for thus 
I become an offering whose savour tells of life to those who will die 
unto the world, but unto others it speaks of death. The burden I bear 
is heavy, for I speak the word of God in sincerity, as ever “in my 
great taskmaster’s eye.” 

But why write I thus to you? I need no letter of commendation 
either from you or to you. You are my letter, or rather Christ’s letter, 
for ye bear His impress on your hearts. And for this work I have 
been permitted to be His minister. And my ministry is of the New 
Covenant, of the life-giving Spirit, and not of the letter of the Old 
Covenant, which was a ministration of death. Yet that had its glory, 
for the people of Israel could not look on the face of Moses when he 
had spoken with God, though the brightness of his countenance was 
passing away. Must not then our ministry be glorious indeed? For 
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it is of the Spirit, and shall not be done away. And it is this which 
gives us boldness of speech. We are not like Moses with a veiled face, 
which veil also is upon the hearts of the children of Israel even now, 
when Moses is read, and will continue so till they turn to the Lord. 
But we with face unveiled gaze on the Lord’s glory as on a mirror, and 
are transformed by this gazing into the same image, as from the Lord 
the Spirit. 

And so we are not downcast, but commend ourselves to the con- 
sciences of men by the manifestation of the truth; and if men see it not, 
them hath the god of this world blinded. For what we preach has 
been given to us of the Spirit, and is the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God seen in the face of Jesus Christ. But that God may be 
all in all, we His messengers are mere earthen vessels, men troubled, 
perplexed, persecuted, but through God comforted, relieved, preserved. 
Thus given over to death for Jesus’ sake, we have yet the life of the 
Lord made manifest in our mortal flesh. Thus we suffer, and you are 
blessed. We die daily, that we may be ministers of life to you. Yet we 
faint not, because we are sure that our affliction, which dureth as it were 
but a moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an eternal 
weight of glory ; for our eyes are set not on things that are seen, but on 
those that are unseen. In this tabernacle of the flesh we groan, longing 
to be clothed upon with our habitation that is from heaven. And God’s 
Spirit in our hearts tells that this shall come to pass, and in that know- 
ledge we are confident, and labour that our work, whether at home with 
God, or absent here in the flesh, may be well pleasing unto Him. For 
we have to appear before the judgment seat, and there receive each 
one according to what he hath done in the body. For this cause we 
persuade men. God knows that we are sincere, and we trust you know 
it also, because we would have you as our witnesses on our behalf to 
those who say we are beside ourselves. What we have done or said 
is for your sakes, and because we are constrained thereunto by the love 
of Christ. His death was undergone that all men might henceforth 
live unto Him. And He is risen and in heaven, therefore our life 
unto Him must be a life which is spiritual. To have known Christ 
after the flesh may be the boast of some, but shall not be mine. The 
Christ whom we preach is God’s Son, in whom the Godhead dwelt, and 
who has become the reconciliation of the world. We are His ambas- 
sadors, and in His stead, messengers of a spiritual kingdom, we pray 
you, be ye reconciled to God. We are His fellow-workers, and entreat 
you that ye receive not the grace of God in vain; and that our ministry 
may not be blamed, we give no occasion of stumbling to any, but endure 
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all things, and our life thus, through the power of God and the armour 
of righteousness, becomes a wondrous paradox: dying, behold we live; 
poor to the world, we are rich in Christ ; though having nothing, yet we 
are truly possessing all things. 

Then in an impassioned entreaty the Apostle exclaims, “O ye 
Corinthians, I am speaking to you out of a full heart; be ye also in 
like manner enlarged in your hearts towards me. Away with all 
communion with the unbelievers and unfaithful, for ye are the temple 
of the living God. Open your hearts to us: we have neither wronged, 
corrupted, nor taken advantage of any man, therefore do not be led to 
think thus of us. I do not say you have so thought, but because my 
love for you is great, I am thus bold in my exhortation. Ye are indeed 
my glorying in Christ, and when Titus came to me in Macedonia, I 
was much comforted by his report of you, amid my many troubles 
there. My former letter made you sorry, but I rejoice thereat, because 
of the good fruit which your sorrow hath brought forth. In everything 
ye approved yourselves to be pure in this matter. My letter was 
meant to prove to you my earnest care for you, and therefore am I 
comforted. For all the good which I had spoken of you unto Titus 
was found true, and the way in which he was received among you has 
made his affection towards you abundant, and my confidence in you 
is unshaken.” 

In chapters viii. and ix. St. Paul urges on the Achaian churches 
the subject of the contributions which he collected everywhere for 
the needy Christians in Judea. He tells them how the Churches in 
Macedonia had manifested their liberality, and prays the Corinthians 
to abound in this as in other graces. ‘Titus was coming to them with 
this letter, and he would undertake the charge of their bounty. They 
had, he reminds them, been forward in their profession of liberality ; 
let them now complete the work, lest if any from Macedonia come 
with him unto Achaia his boasts about Corinth may seem to be un- 
founded. He desires no gift from them of any special magnitude, 
but that they, like all the churches, should do their part to help the 
brethren that are in need. And God, he says, will bless their gift. 
Many thanksgivings for it shall ascend unto Him, and others shall 
glorify God for the spirit which they behold in you. Yea, he concludes, 
J join in their praises, and cry, ‘ Thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
gift.” 

But in the last section of the Epistle there is a great change of tone, 
so great that some have regarded these four chapters as belonging to 
a separate epistle. But it is quite possible that while the letter was 
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yet unfinished, news had reached St. Paul of charges made against him 
and his companions, which rendered the vindication of himself and 
his ministry, which these chapters contain, altogether necessary, and 
yet he may not have thought good to unsay any word which he had 
before written. On the report of Titus he had written as he felt; on 
this new intelligence he also speaks out with much authority against 
the pretensions of the new teachers to whom the Corinthians had lent 
their ear, and who were maligning the Apostle and the whole character 
of his work. The disturber is spoken of (xi. 4) in the singular number, 
as “he that cometh,” but that expression is probably only of one as 
representing a class, and these teachers, though professing to preach the 
same Gospel, yet disparaged St. Paul as one who walked after the flesh, 
whose letters spake great things, but who was otherwise of no account. 
Against such statements the Apostle directs the boasting of the last 
chapters of his letter, a boasting which he often speaks of as folly, and 
to which nothing but the attacks of his opponents could have brought 
him, opponents whom he crushes with the weight of his irony, yet in 
the midst of all never forgets his love for the Corinthians, nor his 
position as their father in the faith. 

The substance of the chapters is briefly this: “Let me not, my 
brethren, have to come to you in the spirit which I think to come against 
those who speak of me among you as one that walketh according to 
the flesh. The weapons which I wield are not carnal, and that shall 
be shown. Do you judge by outward appearance? ‘Then I am as 
much Christ’s as any man. ‘They may speak of me as only weighty in 
my letters. They shall know that as I am in my letters, so shall my 
presence be. But I will not follow my adversaries into self-comparisons. 
I will but testify that God hath distributed unto me a field of labour 
which has extended as far as unto you, and which I hope may be 
magnified unto greater abundance, that I may be allowed to preach 
the Gospel to the parts beyond you, and not to enter, as these men are 
doing, into the labours of another. 

“But I wish you would bear with me a little in the foolishness of 
boasting. For I am jealous over you as something that I would present 
pure before Christ. If the preachers who come unto you professed to 
be offering another Jesus, then it might be that you could bear with 
what they say in my disparagement. But if they preach the same 
Gospel, then I reckon not myself behind the very chiefest of the Apostles. 
True I did not take from you money for my support. Was that an 
offence? That will I still continue to do, that no man may have a 
handle against me on the score of my profiting through the Gospel. 
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There are those who would make such a charge against me, but they 
are false apostles. Now, brethren, though what I say be foolish, yet 
bear with me ; for, though being wise, ye bear with worse folly than mine. 
If my adversaries boast of their Jewish birth, of their Christian ministry, 
of their many labours, I have as much, or more, to say for myself than 
any of them.” And here the Apostle gives a summary of his many 
labours and dangers, which shows us how little a part we have of his 
whole life story in the Acts of the Apostles. After this he goes on to 
tell of the spiritual revelations which he had been privileged to receive, 
but adds to these high grounds for his boasting, ‘ Yet, lest I should be 
exalted over-much, there was given me a thorn in the flesh.” What 
this may have been we cannot surely know, though the words which 
follow, ‘‘a messenger of Satan to buffet me,” seem to define it in part 
as some mental or spiritual trial rather than a bodily pain. ‘“ Yet,” he 
continues, “the Lord, according to His promise, makes His strength 
perfect in my weakness, and among you He gave signs of my true 
apostleship by signs and wonders and mighty works. You therefore 
are only inferior to other Churches in this, that I was no burden unto 
you when I preached among you. I am now coming once more, and 
I shall follow the same course, and neither I nor those who have been 
sent by me have acted otherwise. Do not think that I am making 
an apologia to you; God alone is my judge. I am speaking for your 
edification, that all these evil feelings may be banished from among 
you ere I come. JI am coming again to you, and I will not spare 
those among you that have sinned, seeing that ye seek a proof of Christ 
that speaketh in me. But do ye try your own selves. I do not say 
this that we may be approved, but that ye may do that which is 
honourable. For our labour and prayer is for your perfecting, and 
that when I come I may only have to use the authority which God 
has given me for building up, and not for casting down.” 

Then, ceasing from severity, he concludes with a solemn farewell : “Be 
perfected, be comforted, be of the same mind, live in peace ;” and with 
a salutation from those Christians among whom he was writing, he 
invokes on them all the grace of Christ, the love of the Father, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 

We have no means of judging what the effect of this letter was on 
the Church to which it was sent. We only know (Acts xx. 3) that the 
visit of St. Paul to Greece, after the Epistle was sent, lasted for three 
months, and that in the next generation the Corinthian Church was an 
important centre of Christianity in Europe. But we may reasonably 
infer that the letter had done its work, and that the opponents of 
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St. Paul were in the main silenced or disregarded. For the three 
months’ visit cannot have been in any great degree disturbed by the 
condition of the Corinthian Christians, since the Apostle was able 
during that time to write both the Epistle to the Galatians and that to 
the Romans, two letters which we may certainly say have exercised 
more influence on men’s minds than any other two writings which the 
world has known. 

The teaching against which the last four chapters of the second 
Epistle to Corinth was directed, was not confined to the Churches of 
Achaia. Into those regions of Asia where St. Paul had laboured during 
his second and third missionary journeys, there had followed him many 
of those who clung still to the ceremonial law, and would have no door 
open to Christianity but through Judaism. In Galatia the mischief 
done had been most fatal, and the knowledge thereof must have been 
brought to St. Paul at the time of his second visit to Corinth. The 
Galatians were of that Celtic race of whose instability the modern 
history of France and Ireland has afforded so many examples. They 
had received the Gospel from the Apostle himself, and he had tarried 
among them, detained by that sickness which so often broke down 
his feeble frame (iv. 13), and which he speaks of as something which 
might have made him an object of contempt to those who heard him. 
Nevertheless they had with the warmest enthusiasm welcomed him and 
his message, and had begun to run well (v. 7) the Christian race. But 
the enemy had come and sown his tares among the wheat, or had in 
many cases borne off altogether the good seed sown; and now, the 
Churches which had been so warm in their affection for St. Paul, as to 
esteem him a very angel of God (iv. 14) were fallen into the slavery 
of Judaism, and were seeking to be made perfect by the works of the 
law. And the preacher whom they had seemed to love was, through 
the poisonous lessons of their new guides, spoken of as no genuine 
Apostle of Jesus, as inferior to those who had been first called, as 
having no true commission from the Lord; and the Gospel which he 
preached, as an imperfect message, which, by overthrowing the obser- 
vances of the Mosaic covenant, was leaving out of the scheme of 
salvation something which God had required, and offering justification 
to men with a freedom which had no warrant in the Divine revelation. 
Against such teaching is the Epistle to the Galatians directed, and the 
severity of its tone is beyond anything which we find elsewhere in 
St. Paul’s writing. There was a rebuke to be administered, and a false 
doctrine to be crushed for ever, and the Apostle was able to achieve 
both these ends. Vet before the letter closes we find proof enough 
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that all that he writes is in zeal for the saving of souls, and in no spirit 
of self-glorification, and that the Israel of God was the subject of his 
fervent prayers amid all his severity against the Pharisaism of those who 
would confine Abraham’s covenant to those only who observed the 
ceremonial precepts of the law of Moses. 

In the greeting, which is merely addressed to “the Churches of Galatia,” 
the Apostle succeeds in embodying the drift of the whole letter. He 
speaks as Paul, an Apostle, not of human but divine appointment, and 
in invoking on the Galatians the grace of God and of Christ, proclaims 
Christ as having given Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us 
out of this present evil world, and thus be a Saviour to men without 
the works of the law. Then at once entering on his subject, he expresses 
his wonder at their acceptance of another—gospel he was about to call 
it, but he checks himself, and names it a perversion of the Gospel of 
Christ, and pronounces a reiterated anathema on those who in this way 
set forth as a Gospel something different from that which he had 
preached and they had believed. ‘This, he says, is no language to 
win men’s approval only; it is in God’s sight that he speaks, and as 
the bondservant of Jesus Christ. For the Gospel which he preaches 
is from Christ Himself. In his earlier life he had been an earnest Jew, 
a warm supporter of the Mosaic law, a persecutor of the Church of 
Christ ; but God had revealed His Son in him, and that revelation was 
the source of his teaching. He was not sent forth by the Church in 
Jerusalem, though he had visited that Church, and for fifteen days dwelt 
with Peter in that city. But his commission was from Christ, and not 
from the Churches of Judeea. Yet the brethren of that Church knew 
the nature of his teaching, knew that he had refused to allow a Gentile 
convert to be circumcised. ‘Titus, a Greek, had been his companion 
in a visit to Jerusalem, and in spite of the urgent demands of some 
whom he calls ‘false brethren,” he had not listened for a moment to 
the suggestion that Titus should conform to the Jewish ceremonial rites. 
And the authorities of the Church in Jerusalem had recognized his 
work, and given to him and his fellow-labourer, Barnabas, the right 
hand of fellowship, and sent them forth as preachers unto the Gentiles. 
Nay, further to demonstrate how the omission of circumcision was from 
the first proclaimed by him as no bar to the communion in Christ 
between Jews and Gentiles, he tells how in Antioch he had rebuked 
Peter for inconstancy in his behaviour in this respect, thus declaring 
his equality with, and independence of, even the most prominent of the 
first called twelve. 

And he sets before the Galatians the language which he used to 
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St. Peter: “Why dost thou seek to make the Gentiles live as do the 
Jews, while thou, thyself a Jew, livest as do the Gentiles? For we, 
ourselves born Jews, have believed on Christ Jesus, that so we might 
be justified through our faith in Him. And if, after knowing that we 
cannot be justified by the works of the law, we find ourselves no better 
than the sinners of the Gentiles, we cannot charge our sin upon the 
Gospel. Christ is not the minister of sin. Nor can we set up again the 
works of the law as a means of rescue from sin. Otherwise what we 
have done in throwing them down must be reckoned to us as a trans- 
gression. While living under the law, I have learnt that salvation is 
not by the law. Therefore to the law I am dead, but I have a new 
life in Christ. I have been crucified with Him, and my true life is 
in faith on Him. And herein I magnify the grace of God, whose Son 
loved me, and gave Himself for me. For if righteousness is by the 
law, then Christ has died for naught.” 

The Apostle next appeals to the spiritual experience of his converts, 
“Who did bewitch you,” he asks, “and turn you aside? Do you not 
remember that the,Spirit was given to you through faith only? And wili 
ye now fall back upon the works of the law? Was not our ministry, 
and the power which God showed forth through us among you, by the 
hearing of faith; just as in the case of Abraham, to whom the promise 
came, because of his faithful obedience, before he was circumcised, that 
in him all nations, not Jews only, should be blessed? And justification 
cometh not by the law, but by faith. Through the law we are all under 
a curse, because we cannot keep it. But from this curse Christ hath 
redeemed us by fulfilling the law Himself. Therefore through Him 
can the blessing pronounced on Abraham come upon the Gentiles. 

‘Consider the case of a human testament. No later supplementary 
clauses alter the scope of the original deed. So the law given to Moses, 
many generations after the death of Abraham, does not annul the 
original covenant, which was a promise to the Father of the faithful 
that in him should all nations be blessed. The law was added because 
the family of Abraham had not all of them Abraham’s faith, but became 
transgressors. But the law was to endure only till the seed should 
come to whom the promise related. And it was inferior to the original 
promise, because that came direct from God, the law only through the 
hand of a mediator. Is then the law against the promise? That cannot 
be. Both come from God. And could a law have been given which 
could make alive, righteousness would surely have been of the law. 
But the Scripture hath shut up all alike, both those who have had the 
law and those who have not, under sin, that the promise might be God’s 
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free gift unto faith. The law has been our tutor to bring us to Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith, Now through faith we are Christ’s ; 
the tutelage of the law is ended, and by faith we are heirs of the promise 
made to Abraham. Or, to use another simile, we have been like children 
under age while we lived under the law; now that Christ is come, through 
faith in Him we have come to the full rights of mature sonship, and 
from our hearts can cry to God as our Father. 

‘‘ How can ye then turn back from sonship to servitude? Oh, if my 
labour for you has been in vain! Be as I am, for] amas ye are. You 
have not done me wrong by this unsteadfastness. I came to you in 
weakness, and ye received me and my message as coming from God 
Himself. What has become of your former feelings? Let them revive. 
These new teachers are zealous to lead you on, but in no good way. 
My zeal was for a good matter, and should have been remembered even 
in my absence. Oh, my children, that I could be with you! for Iam 
troubled on your behalf. 

“ But do ye who desire to come under the law hearken to an allegory 
from that law. Abraham had two sons, one born after nature, the 
other according to promise. Hagar, with Ishmael, the natural son, speaks 
of Sinai, of the law, of bondage, and of the Jerusalem on earth, while the 
child of promise is an emblem of the heavenly Jerusalem, which is our 
mother. Now ye, who would fain be reckoned for the natural children 
of Abraham, and seek for righteousness through the law, are neglecting 
the more glorious gift of the promise, whereas you are not called to be 
children of the bondwoman, but of the free. 

“Stand fast therefore in your freedom, and win your true inheritance 
through Christ. Ifyou put your trust in the law and its observances, 
you sever yourselves from Christ. Wait then by faith through the 
Spirit for the hope of righteousness. Ye were in the right way, and I 
trust ye will return thereto. He who has misled shall bear his punish- 
ment, whoever he be. He may have told you that I preach circumcision. 
But if that be true, why am I persecuted? Then would the stumbline- 
block of the cross be removed. But it is not true, and my wish is that i 
these preachers of circumcision would go the length of self-mutilation as 
the heathen do. The one practice has now as much worth as the other. 

“You are called unto liberty, but such a liberty that by love ye should 
serve one another. ‘This is not consistent with biting and contention. 
The one state is spiritual, the other is carnal, and there is no concord 
between them. Follow not the works of the flesh, but seek to show 
forth in your lives the fruits of the Spirit. For they that are Christ’s 
have crucified the flesh, with its affections and lusts.” 
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Then, perhaps thinking that some few more firm in the faith than 
others might take occasion from his Epistle to be severe upon their 
weaker brethren, he gives his letter another tone. ‘Brethren, if a man 
be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one, 
looking to yourselves, for you too may fall. Let each man prove his 
own work, for each must bear his own burden. Let those that are 
taught communicate unto him that teacheth in all good things. What- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he reap. Therefore be not weary in 
well-doing, for the reaping time will surely come. My letter is written 
in my own large hand, that you may recognize it all as mine. These 
Judaizing teachers are only desirous to have you circumcised that they 
may glory in your flesh. God forbid that I should glory, save only in 
the cross of Christ. For circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing. All that is worth striving after is to be in Christ, and so to 
have become a new creature. Peace and mercy be upon all who walk 
after this rule. 

** Henceforth let no man trouble me. Christ has marked me with 
His brand as His own bondservant.” 

And then, as though his last sentence must be tender, he ends his 
letter with a blessing, in the closing word of which he names these 
inconstant Galatians his ‘“ brethren.” 

Of the Churches of Galatia we have but little further history; but the 
Epistle which their unsteadfastness called forth will for ever be a 
treasure to the Christian world. Men are still prone to fall away from 
the spiritual, and to try, as did the Galatians, to be made perfect in 
the flesh. At such times, as Church history shows us, this Epistle can 
rouse to new life and recall the wanderers, as we can hardly doubt it 
did among those for whose profit it at first was written. 

The Epistle to the Romans must have been sent about the same 
time as that to the Churches of Galatia, and it deals with the same 
subject, but in a very different manner. The Roman Church the 
Apostle had not yet visited, though it was the great wish of his heart 
‘to do so. And if his hope was strong that that wish would be soon 
fulfilled, it is not difficult to understand why he chose that Church 
to be the recipient of this most magnificent of all his letters. The 
city was the centre of the greatest power and influence which men up 
to that date had ever seen, and the people of Rome were in constant 
communication with every part of the then known world. To the 
Christians in such a city it would naturally seem to the Apostle most 
suitable to give a full statement and vindication of his teaching as an 
Apostle of Christ. In the second letter to Corinth he had in a summary 
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manner dealt with the objections which he found to be raised against 
him by his Jewish opponents. In the letter to the Galatians he had 
administered a rebuke to the converts who were falling back from 
the freedom of Christ to the slavery of the law, and had defended 
the teaching which from the first he had given both to the Churches 
of Galatia and everywhere else among the Gentiles. But that letter 
had been written with all the warmth which disappointed hope can 
infuse into language, and was fitted only for those who had allowed 
their feet to slip from the good way in which they had at first becn 
set. The Epistle to the Romans is a calm, dispassionate, argumentative 
composition, in which the whole case between himself and the Judaizers 
is set in its true light, and the great central doctrine of justification 
by faith for ever established as the groundwork of the Christian scheme 
of salvation. The sinfulness alike of Jew and Gentile in the sight 
of God is demonstrated, and it is shown that for the former their 
observance of the law was not to be pleaded in bar of their con- 
demnation. Here, too, the Apostle sets before us a definition, to be 
gathered rather from the contemplation of his whole language than 
from any isolated phrase, of what is embraced in his teaching of 
justification. He advances then to the high topics of God's fore- 
knowledge and man’s freewill, and with a boldness such as could only 
come from deep spiritual insight he speaks in language never paralleled 
of the relation of these two doctrines to each other, and then, lest any 
should think that the faith of which he spake was merely subjective, he 
adds in conclusion a noble and practical exhortation to the duties of 
the Christian life. Of such a letter we can hope to give in this paper 
only the briefest outline. Nearly every sentence of the Epistle is 
pregnant with meaning, and on many of the single words whole essays 
have been written to bring out their full significance. 

But before proceeding to speak of the contents of this most remarkable 
letter, a few words must be said about its form. Every reader will have 
noticed that it seems to have several breaks towards the close, each of 
which might have formed a termination. Thus, at chap. xv. 33, we 
have what might have been a closing benediction, and then again at 
chap. xvi. 20, 27, as well as the very solemn ending formed by the 
last three verses. This has led some to the conclusion that we 
have in the last chapters of the Epistle several forms of ending, each 
of which may have been the close of the letter when sent to a different 
Church ; that this noble Epistle was in fact designed to be sent, not 
only to Rome, but to many other Churches, and when so sent, was 
slightly modified in the final sentences. This opinion is strengthened 
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when we examine the evidence of MSS. In one, what is now the 
closing benediction appears at the end of chapter xiv. In another it is 
found twice over at xiv. 24 and xvi. 27, while in another the words, “that 
be in Rome,” are left out both in i. 7 and 15. Besides this, it has 
been the subject of surprise that St. Paul should send so many greetings 
as are contained in chapter xvi. to a Church which he had never visited. 
He makes mention, too, of Aquila and Priscilla, and the Church that 
is in their house. Now it may be that, though driven from Rome by 
the edict of Claudius, they had again returned and made their home 
the meeting place of some of the Roman Christians; but in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19 we find that they were at Ephesus when St. Paul wrote that 
letter (A.D. 57), not much more than a year before the date of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and that they were also at Ephesus when 
the second letter to Timothy was sent (2 Tim. iv. 19). This cir- 
cumstance has pointed to Ephesus as the place to which these greetings. 
were sent, of which the closing chapter is so full. And many things 
lend probability to this opinion. For example, the tone of the com- 
mendation of Phcebe in verses 1, 2 of chapter xvi. is such as could 
hardly have been used by the Apostle to a body of Christians whom 
he had never seen, while the great number of the salutations, em- 
bracing six-and-twenty persons, makes it almost certain that the names 
are those of Christians to whom St. Paul was personally known, as do 
also the forms of expression used about some of them: “ Mary who 
bestowed much labour on you;” “Andronicus and Junias, my kinsmen 
and my fellow-prisoners ;” “‘ Ampliatus, my beloved in the Lord ;” ‘ Ur- 
banus, our fellow-worker in Christ ;” “ Apelles, the approved in Christ ;” 
“‘ Herodion, my kinsman.” These and other like salutations could hardly 
have been sent to any Church in which the Apostle had not personally 
laboured. Then “ Epzenetus, the firstfruits of Asia,” is hardly likely to 
have been at Rome, or to have been thus spoken of in a letter addressed 
solely to the Roman church. And there is no church in Asia which 
suits so well with the allusions to labours and imprisonments contained 
in this chapter as does the church of Ephesus. True, many of the 
names are Latin in form, but still more are Greek; but when.we know 
that the Jews in their dispersion often adopted Latin or Greek names 
of a form somewhat like their Jewish names, and that many of the 
early Christians everywhere were drawn from the ranks of the dispersed 
Jews, the evidence, from the forms of those names, about which we 
know nothing, save that they are mentioned here, is not of such a 
character as to help us to fix on one place rather than another as the 
destination of these greetings. On the whole, it seems reasonable to 
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conclude that an Epistle which far more than any other contains a 
declaration of the universality of the Gospel was not meant for one 
Church alone, though sent at first to the Church of Rome; that other 
Churches also received the same letter, but with a slightly varied termi- 
nation; and that a large portion of chapter xvi., containing numerous 
special greetings, was the form of ending which was given to the letter 
when sent to some Church in which St. Paul had personally laboured 
and suffered; that this Church was more probably in Asia than in 
Europe, and that no place more suitable than Ephesus can be fixed 
upon, from all that we know of the history of St. Paul’s missionary 
labours. It may well be that several of the endings used with this 
letter have been gathered together in the Epistle as we now have it, 
and that this is the explanation of the frequent breaks which are found 
from the end of chapter xiv. to the close of the letter. 

Turning to the contents of the Epistle, we find first a most solemn 
greeting, in the Apostle’s own name alone, to all that are in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints, then a thanksgiving that their faith 
is known so widely, with an expression of his own desire to come unto 
them. But soon he enters on the theme of the whole letter, the Gospel 
of Christ, which is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. God has revealed 
His wrath against all ungodliness and unrighteousness, and that wrath 
must come on all, for all are sinners. He then proceeds to paint in 
the darkest colours the condition of the heathen world, sunk in all the 
foulest lusts, and given over to a reprobate mind. After that he passes to 
the Jew, and without saying in so many words that he too must take 
his place side by side with the sinners of the Gentiles, yet in language 
which admits of no dispute he leads up to his conclusion, that the name 
ot God is through them blasphemed among the Gentiles, and thus does 
he demonstrate that among all men sin does everywhere abound. And 
outward observances profit not the Jew if he fail, as he does and must, 
in the fulfilling of the lay. The advantage to the Jew is that he was 
made the first recipient of the oracles of God, but this may be only 
the means of increasing his condemnation, that he has not profited by 
the privileges of which he was made the first partaker. 

“But now,” he continues, “apart from the law, a righteousness of God 
hath been manifested, a righteousness which both the law and the prophets 
had before testified that God should bestow upon men. And this is be- 
stowed on those who believe in Jesus Christ, not as their desert, but 
through their faith. And it is bestowed on all that believe without dis- 
tinction ; for God is not the God of the Jew only, but also of the Gentile.” 
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Then the Apostle asks a question which he was sure every Jew would 
ask on hearing such words, words placing him on the same level with 
the heathen world: “Do we then make void the law through faith ?” 
and answers it also with the assertion that the law was really established 
thereby, set on its true foundation, put into its due place in God’s 
scheme of salvation. The promise had been long before the law, and 
the latter was only a later detail in the Divine plan. And he goes back 
for his evidence to the history of him to whom the promise was made. 
Abraham believed God, and that was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness ; but it was reckoned unto him before he was circumcised. So can 
he be the father of the faithful, whether of the circumcision or of uncir- 
cumcision. The promise was made to him, not through the law, but 
through the righteousness of faith. And thus the gift is of God’s grace, 
and the promise made sure to all the seed. For the testimony of the 
Scripture was not written for Abraham only, but for our sakes also. 
For righteousness shall also be reckoned unto us, if we believe on Him 
that raised Jesus our Lord from the dead, which death and resurrection 
were to effect our justification. 

The Apostle then goes on to describe the happiness of this condition. 
Through it we may have peace with God, access into His favour, and 
joy in the hope of His glory. Nay, more, we can rejoice in tribulation, 
because God’s love is shed into our hearts. And this love was mani- 
fested while we were sinners, and through Christ’s death, whereby we 
are reconciled to God. So it comes to pass that as sin reigned through 
the one man Adam over all his race, so through the righteousness of 
the one man Jesus Christ shall grace reign unto the eternal life of those 
who believe on Him. “But you may ask,” he proceeds, “shall we, 
because grace abounds unto sinners, continue in sin, that God’s grace 
may be more abundantly shown?” “Nay,” he replies, “our union with 
Christ is a union unto His death. As He died, so must we die unto sin. 
Therefore over the members of Christ sin must have no more the 
lordship. They are not under the law, but under grace. And on that 
grace they may not presume, and live in sin. Those who so continue 
are not servants of Christ. So having been made free from sin poten- 
tially by the offer of free justification, grow ye in grace, and bring forth 
fruit unto sanctification, and so in the end shall ye attain unto everlast- 
ing life.” 

(To be continued.) 
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IV.—THE WARRIOR SPIRIT. 


IN the great world-wide battle between good and evil the 
minister of God has to-act asa leader. He is to be “gentle 
to all men, apt to teach, patient,” but he has also to quit him- 
self like a man and to be strong. There are many who imagine 
they would like the clerical profession, because it would secure 
them a quiet and easy kind of life. They think of a pretty, 
peaceful country parsonage, and picture to themselves the parson 
spending his days there between learned leisure and quiet visits 
to old women, who curtsey whenever he approaches. Very 
different from this pastoral dream is the real clergyman’s real 
life. Quiet enough outwardly it may be, but wherever it is 
lived earnestly it is the opposite of easy. Each day’s work is 
a campaign. Each ministerial effort is the storming of an 
enemy’s stronghold. The pastor goes among his people with 
the tenderest love and sympathy, and yet-he has to go “armed 
to the teeth.” Always he has to be “very courageous,” and 
sometimes he has to be as one of— 
‘* Those who clench their nerves to rush 
Upon their dissolution.” 

He has to carry a vigorous war into an enemy’s country. For 
he comes as an envoy from the holy God to stir up his 
brethren, to rouse and urge them onward in the daily and 
hourly conflict with evil. 

This involves speaking often what the listeners do not like 
to hear. He has to reprove and rebuke as well as to comfort. 
He cannot be a flatterer or a mere speaker of “smooth things.” 
Though he will shrink with the courtesy of a gentleman and the 
tenderness of a Christian from unnecessarily hurting the feelings 
of another, yet he will often feel it an imperative necessity to say 
what will give pain. Sometimes in his docttinal teaching he 
will have to go against the current of popular or fashionable 
opinion. Sometimes he will have to speak plainly to a member 
of his congregation about a special sin. Somctimes in the little 
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politics of the parish he will have to take part against the great 
man, or, more awful still, the great lady of the place. Straight- 
forwardness, directness, truth, and justice must be stamped on 
all his dealings. And these qualities will bring him from time 
to time into collision with one and another of his flock. The 
clergyman is the servant of his people, and as such he has to 
be humble, gentle, and self-forgetting; but he is also their 
teacher, and to a certain degree, and within a certain sphere, 
he is a ruler, and he must use his authority with dignity and 
determination. He must speak what he believes to be the 
truth, whether men hear or whether they forbear. He has 
to do what he considers to be right, wise, just, and expedient, 
whether they approve or disapprove. A weak, undecided 
clergyman, who is afraid of a frown or of a sneer, or of the 
pious shaking of an old woman’s head, is in a pitiable position. 

Differences of opinion among his parishioners on various 
ecclesiastical subjects will most probably arise. And the rector 
or curate will be eagerly expected by both parties to take their 
views of the matter. And “Surely,” Lady Orthodox will exclaim, 
“he could not agree with those fearfully lax and dangerous 
opinions.” And “Surely,” Mr. New-Light thinks, “it would be 
impossible for an educated man to hold such antiquated notions.” 
And “Surely, surely,” groans Mrs. Goodbody, “the world cannot 
have come to such a pass that a clergyman should give his 
consent to such new-fangled practices.” And the Rev. Mr. 
Please-all is in a state of distraction. or no matter what side 
he takes, or what he teaches, or what he does, some one will be 
scandalized, and some influential peopie offended at the line 
he has chosen. And so he chooses nothing. He vacillates 
miserably from one side to another. No one knows what he 
believes, or what he purposes to do. No one knows, and very 
soon no one cares; for he is soon felt to be acypher. There 
is influence belonging to the office, but if there is not a man 
in the office, if there is in it only a lay figure hung over with 
the varying opinions of others, or a puppet to be pulled hither 
and thither by the grand people or by the good people of the 
parish, the influence passes away as completely as does the 
power of frightening from an old scarecrow to which the birds 
have grown accustomed. 

To do our duty in public, therefore, and to take our proper 
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place among those over whom we have been appointed teachers 
and watchmen, requires some manly boldness. We must our- 
selves know what we really believe, we must make up our 
minds what line of action is really the best; and then we 
must stand like soldiers to our colours, and neither be ashamed 
of the views which we believe to be true, nor of the course of 
conduct which we judge to be right. 

In private, too, we have to take our stand in the same 
spirit of holy boldness. Each day’s work, if done effectually, 
must be done courageously. There is always a temptation to 
shrink from the real difficulty of our duty. We are ready 
enough to go and pay a visit or speak to a parishioner, and 
say the nice things, the proper things, we are expected to 
say. And then we go on our way, laying the sweet unction 
to our soul that we have done our duty; we have paid our 
visit, we have spoken piously, and all the time we secretly 
know that we have not come to close quarters with the man’s 
spirit at all. Ah! is there no voice to whisper in our con- 
science, “Coward! coward! You have pretended to do your 
duty, but you have not had the manliness to do it really. 
You were afraid of looking the man straight in the face, and 
speaking to him soul to soul. You have really done him harm 
instead of good ; you have left him with the idea that listening 
to your pious talk was some kind of pious act, something to be 
put to the credit of his spiritual account; you have not sent 
one arrow of conviction home to his heart; you have not 
shaken him in the slightest degree out of his fatal self-satis- 
faction and slumber of conscience ; you were afraid to do SO, 
afraid of its being disagreeable and awkward to yourself to 
startle or distress him, or go outside of regular commonplace 
routine expressions of religion.” 

It is necessary, then, to be “ very courageous,” in order to do 
real ministerial work; ‘and in order to be courageous it is 
necessary not only to think about courage, but to practise it. 
There are in our daily work many petty temptations to turn 
and flee. We must steadfastly resist them. We must make 
ita matter of principle never to be satisfied with half measures 
when whole measures are our duty, never to let ourselves stay 
silent when we ought to speak, never to allow ourselves to say 
pleasant things instead of true things, never to shrink from a 
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conversation or interview because it is disagreeable or awkward. 
We must cultivate the soldier spirit. Promptitude and steadi- 
ness in obeying orders should be like a second nature to us. 
One question only must decide all our movements—what is 
my duty? What is my great Captain commanding me to do? 

But we must take care not to mistake bluster for courage. 
The true soldier does not strut or swagger. His step is 
firm, but it is steady and regular. Do not think so much 
about being brave as about doing what is right. There 
is a spasmodic valorousness about the acts of a really weak 
man that is most troublesome. A secret consciousness of 
cowardice prevents him from considering simply what is the 
best thing to be done, and makes him eager to do something 
that will seem brave. And the apparently brave thing is often 
the wrong thing. And so the fear of his own timidity drives 
him to a course that is unwise and mischievous. We ought 
to look on the doing of our duty unflinchingly just as a matter 
of course, nothing to make a fuss about or to admire our- 
selves for, but only what must be expected from a soldier of 
Christ. 

Let us be on our guard also against confusing boldness with 
hardness. Because you are determined to speak the truth, there 
is no necessity to speak it roughly or without consideration for 
others. You can be uncompromising, unflinching in your duty, 
and yet full of tenderness in your heart and kindness in your 
manner. The surgeon’s hand must be firm and strong as he 
cuts home to the root of the disease. But what woman would 
lift the patient more gently than he does? What fingers could 
dress and soothe the wound more tenderly than those which 
held the knife with such an iron grasp? Be bold, but let your 
boldness proceed from love, and be softened and beautified by 
love. Be bold, because you love your Master, and cannot bear 
to be diverted by anything from doing as He wills. Be bold, 
because you love your brother, and are ready to go through fire 
and water to do him good. Such boldness may sometimes 
hurt, because it has to thrust home, but it will never chafe or 
irritate, because the love from which its force comes causes it to 
be used with tact, with tender consideration, and that sincerity 
and earnestness of purpose which is so hard to be imitated, 
and yet so easily recognized where it really exists. Boldness 
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without love is hard, defiant, inconsiderate, and unsympathiz- 
ing. It produces that style of almost insolent criticism that is 
characterized in the well-known couplet— 

‘* Of all the ills that Heaven can send, 

Save, oh! save me from a candid friend,”’ 

Boldness with love makes the speech honest and sincere; but 
it makes the tear glisten, and the voice tremble, as the painful 
word is spoken. It makes the undaunted soldier of Christ be 
at the same time gentle “as a nurse cherisheth her children.” 


Open-Bir Dreaching. 


BY THE REV. R. H. HAMMOND, INCUMBENT OF ST. JAMES’, 
TOXTETH PARK, LIVERPOOL. 


FROM the earliest times, men have held meetings in the open 
air, and these out-door assemblies have exercised great influ- 
ence on the world’s history. Enoch and Noah, Moses and 
Joshua, addressed their congregations out.of doors. Samuel 
preached in the fields at Gilgal, and Elijah on Mount Carmel, 
Jonah proclaimed his terrible message through the streets. of 
the Assyrian capital. Ezra stood. in the street before the 
water gate, upon a pulpit of wood, from morning until mid- 
day. His congregation stood on the right and left, while he 
read in the book of the law distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading. 

In New Testament times, open-air preaching was the rule, 
and indoor preaching the exception. John the Baptist preached 
on the banks of the Jordan and in the wilderness. He who 
spake as never man spake preached on the mountain, by the 
tiver-side, in the temple courts, and in the streets of the city. 
In the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, Jesus taught 
the disciples to scour the streets and lanes, the highways 
and hedges, for guests. Did a similar state of things exist 
then as now? While the better class of Jews were regular 
attendants at the synagogue, were there others who were never 
seen there? May the Lord’s words have pointed to the need ° 
of special missionary effort to seek and save such ? 
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On the day of Pentecost a large outdoor assembly heard 
the Gospel from the lips of St. Peter and his brother apostles. 
St. Paul preached in the streets of Jerusalem. At Philippi he 
held a service by the river-side, where Lydia’s heart was opened. 
At Athens he taught the people daily in the market-place, and 
from Mars Hill he preached to their philosophers of the true 
God. 

In the revival of the twelfth century, the preaching friars 
went everywhere throughout Western Christendom, preaching 
impetuously to men on their guilt and need of pardon, and 
presenting to them the love and sympathy of Christ. There 
was then in London, at Spitalfields, an open-air pulpit, as 
famous in its day as that which afterwards stood at Paul’s 
Cross. An Act of Richard the Second mentions persons in 
frieze gowns preaching (as did Wiclif’s Lollards) in the church< 
yards and market-places, and at fairs. 

The great preachers of the middle ages, such as Peter of 
Verona and Bernardine of Sienna, gathered immense crowds in 
the market-places and broadways of the French, Italian, and 
German cities. Twenty thousand persons assembled to hear 
Anthony of Padua, rising by night, and hastening by the light 
of lanterns to secure good places in the field in which he was 
to preach. 

The early reformers often preached in the open air from the 
lack of buildings they could use. Jerome of Prague preached 
in the churchyard at Heidelberg. Paul preached in the church- 
yard at Metz, and at Neuchatel in the market-place and in the 
streets and squares, - Berthold of Ratisbon had sixty thousand 
hearers in a field near Glatz, in Bohemia. Herman Modet 
preached to vast multitudes in a field at Ghent. The friar 
in his pulpit at Paul’s Cross, surrounded by a standing and 
hatted congregation, appears in prints in the British Museum. 
Latimer preached before Edward the Sixth in the gardens of 
the king’s palace, “many being privileged to resort thither.” 

In subsequent centuries, congregations were gathered under 
trees, henceforth known as “gospel oaks,” in caves and dells, 
and on wild moors and commons, and bare hill-sides. The 
great evangelists of the last century, Whitefield and the 
Wesleys, were famous as open-air preachers. In I 77 6 the 
“Societas Evangelica” was formed for “field preaching.” 
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During the first thirty years of this century, Gideon Ouseley 
rode through Ireland, preaching in every town—his pulpit 
being his horse’s back. Much open-air work was done by 
Christmas Evans in Wales, by the Haldanes in Scotland, and 
by Rowland Hill and others in England. On Islington Green, 
Edward Irving declaimed to immense crowds. Father Ma- 
thew’s orations on Hampstead Heath and elsewhere were 
practically open-air sermons. Dr, Guthrie has pictured the 
outdoor assemblies at the time of the disruption, when as yet 
the “Free Church” had no buildings in which to worship. 

In 1853 the Open-air Mission was formed for London. 
Soundness in the faith, Christian character, and an ability to 
preach out of doors are the conditions of membership. It now 
numbers five hundred and twenty-five members, all volunteers. 
These preach in alleys and courts, in streets and lanes, in the 
parks and on village greens. They also follow the masses 
into their favourite haunts. Pleasure fairs, hiring fairs, horse 
and cattle fairs, athletic sports, agricultural and horticultural 
shows, wakes, feasts, races, steeple-chases, regattas, fétes, and 
gatherings of hop-pickers and gipsies are all visited by open- 
air preachers. Some use a bell, others have diagrams and 
pictures, which on dark evenings they bring out by the lime 
light. Some carry banners with texts thereon. Some give 
blackboard lessons for children, which prove attractive to adults 
as well. In winter, lamps on poles are used to draw attention. 
Some keep up their outdoor work all the year round, as did 
Roby Flockhart, who preached in the streets of Edinburgh in 
all weathers, night after night, for forty-three years. “The love 
of Christ constrains me,” he said ; “compassion to the souls of 
men drives me to the streets and lanes to plead with sinners.” 
Some, like the author of “Down in Dingyshire,” hold services 
on the ice. City missionaries, Scripture readers, and similar 
agents find outdoor preaching essential to their success. The 
agents of the Christian Evidence Society deliver hundreds of 
lectures out of doors. Students at the Universities preach out 
of doors in their academic dress, and the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge has wished them God-speed. 
Many clergymen and laymen now preach in the streets, on 
lawns, and by the seaside. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, when Bishop of London, 
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frequently preached out of doors, and he made it a sine qua 
now that the clergy employed in his Diocesan Home Mission 
should be efficient open-air preachers. The Bishops of Lichfield 
and Rochester, in their recent charges, advocate the practice, the 
former lamenting in how few parishes any special efforts were 
made to influence those who neglect public worship. The Bishop 
of Liverpool, speaking of spiritual destitution, says, “We must 
not wait to build a fine church. We must send a man who can 
preach anywhere, in a garret, a coach-house, an alley, or even in 
the street.” An Open-Air Mission has lately been formed for 
Liverpool, of which the Bishop is president. In 1879 the 
Curates’ Aid Society urged upon the Southern Convocation the 
desirability of “outdoor preaching in such manner as shall 
show that it is the Church which is going forth to fulfil the 
mission of preaching the Gospel to every creature.” 

The need of such effort is seen on every hand. The Bishop 
of Manchester, in his last charge, says that in the deanery of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, with a population of 93,454, the outside 
estimate of the ordinary attendance upon the Sunday services 
is 9,780. In the deanery of Salford, with a population of 
160,000, the estimated largest congregations amount to 8,645. 
In a group of parishes in the heart of Manchester the ordinary 
attendance is not one-sixth of the capacity of the churches. 
He gives returns from three parishes in Manchester, the result 
of careful clerical house-to-house visitation. These contain 
4,755 families, of whom twenty-seven have no religious belief, 
while 2,337 attend no place of worship. The amateur censuses 
lately taken in several of our large towns show that there are 
tens of thousands who live within a stone’s throw of some place 
of worship, and yet rarely or never enter it. 

“We must win the people,” said the Bishop of Peterborough. 
But how? Must not the answer be in the words of Mr. Mann, 
on the census of 1851: “The people who refuse to hear the 
Gospel must have it brought to them in their own haunts”? 
“We must,” says the Bishop of Manchester, “make the people 
feel that we, as clergy, exist for them, not they for us; our only 
guarantee for continued existence as a National Church is the 
ability to make our ministrations effectually reach the great 
uncared-for mass of the people.” 

But many clergymen do not see their way to adopt open-air 
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preaching. In 1731, Wesley writes in his journal concerning 
Whitefield’s open-air preaching in Bristol, “I could scarcely 
reconcile myself at first to this strange way of preaching in the 
fields, having been all my life, until very lately, so tenacious of 
every point relating to decency and order, that I should have 
thought the saving of souls almost a sin, if it had not been done 
in a church.” It was to that generation an unheard-of thing. 
People said, How can you expect God to hear prayer, if there is 
not a roof over the people’s heads? How can souls be blessed, 
if people have not seats, and regular high-backed pews to sit in? 
When Wesley was fifty-six years old, he preached in the streets 
of Newcastle, where he was pelted with mud and rotten eggs. 
He writes in his journal, “The devil does not love field preach- 
ing, neither do J. I love a commodious house, a soft cushion, 
and a handsome pulpit; but where is my zeal, if I do not trample 
all these under foot in order to save one more soul?” Four 
years after he preached out of doors, during a month’s stay in 
Bristol, and expresses the opinion that in no other way could 
the outcasts of men be reached. The next year he says of 
Whitehaven, “ The want of field preaching has been a cause of 
deadness here. I do not find any great increase in the work 
of God without it. If this is laid aside, I expect the whole 
work will gradually die away.” Whitefield says, “I am per- 
‘suaded, when the power of religion revives, the Gospel must be 
propagated in the same manner as it was first established—by 
itinerant preaching.” 

“But,” says an objector, “the English climate is not suited for 
such work.” Not always, it is true, but yet we have a fair 
amount of fine and fixed weather, of which many clergymen 
and laymen habitually make use for this purpose. 

“But see how we are occupied in parish work,” Yes, but in 
summer, when your indoor engagements are fewer, something 
may be done outside. May not the precept apply here, “ This 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone” ? 

“But it is very hard work.” One can preach out of doors 
with less fatigue than is occasioned by preaching in an atmo- 
sphere heated and poisoned by human breath. “It has been 
sadly disgraced by rude and uneducated men.” The abuse of a 
thing is no argument against its proper use. 

“Will the people listen?” Yes, the worst are willing to hear. 
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If we wait for all our parishioners to come and hear us in church, 
we may wait long enough. In the open air we are sure to get 
hearers who will not come into our churches. Numbers who 
never attend on account of shabby clothes will listen then. In 
the worst slums, among the roughest and coarsest of the popu- 
lation, an earnest speaker can command deep and ofttimes awe- 
struck attention. There is no way in which the Christless and 
churchless masses can be so easily reached as by taking the 
Gospel to their very doors. Outdoor preaching has a special 
attraction to people not in the habit of attending a place of 
worship. We may say they are a bad lot, it is useless to speak 
to them, but the Gospel is stronger than we know or think. 
If it is the Gospel which is preached, and if the spirit of the 
preacher be one of love and persuasion, the results cannot be 
doubted. 

“ Every clergyman has not the strength or simplicity needed.” 
No, neither is it wanted or feasible in every neighbourhood. 
But where a man has the strength, and the necessity clearly 
exists, might it not be tried? 

“Shall we not be interrupted?” Not one service in fifty 
is interrupted, and not one in a hundred stopped. Occasionally 
a drunken person may interrupt, but a friendly policeman will 
lead him away. Interruption from sceptics generally calls 
forth the spirit of fair play. In low neighbourhoods, if 
Romanists are absent, there may be indifference, but there 
will be respect. The Romanists only are violent. Rome is 
a proficient in that art which in Scotland got the name of 
“ rabbling.” 

“Must the clergy do all the outdoor preaching in their 
parishes?” By no means; enlist all the lay help possible. 
Still, if we want our people to do such work, we must 
not be content to point the way, we must ourselves take 
the lead in it. It is an easy thing for minister and congre- 
gation to assemble in front of the church or in the churchyard 
after Sunday evening service. If the clergyman is tired, he 
may give out the hymns, and by his presence encourage any 
godly layman whom he had invited to speak. 

A few words as to the modus operandi. Any stand is a 
good oné for the preacher, so long as he avoids obstructing 
the thoroughfare. A table, a chair, or a doorstep will make a 
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pulpit. Punctual to the moment, the clergyman appears at the 
spot agreed upon beforehand ; there he finds the district visitor 
of that particular street, who for the past hour has been calling 
at all the houses, and reminding the people of the service. A 
few singers, male, and female, are there ; a small harmonium on 
wheels, or other portable musical instrument, is useful to lead 
the singing, and attracts a congregation. If the evenings are 
dark, a lamp upon a pole with texts of Scripture is useful. 
A little instrumental music and hearty singing make the service 
more attractive. Well-sung hymns are found to awaken and 
hold in a singular manner the interest of those whom the 
preacher chiefly desires to attract. In back streets, doors and 
windows are opened, so that what is said may be heard, in 
many cases where the persons listening cannot be seen by 
the speaker. Hymn-papers are distributed, some well-known 
hymn is given out, and if the congregation is not so large as 
we think it should be, a second hymn is sung, after which a 
short prayer is offered, a portion of Scripture read, and an 
address given. Some of thehelpers stand at a distance invit- 
ing passers by to come to the service by the offer of a tract. 
The service closes with a verse or two of a hymn, a short prayer, 
and tracts are then given to all (tracts should not be given 
in the crowd while the service is going on, as it distracts 
attention). The visitor keeps her eye on the people present, 
and finds out at her next visit whether any fruit has resulted, 
and if so, reports it to the clergyman, who follows up the case. 
‘Thirty or forty minutes is long enough for such a service; you 
may then pass on to a second station, and even a third and 
fourth, if the evening is fine. As a rule, the later services are 
the best attended ; many will come out in the dusk or in the dark, 
who will not be seen during the broad daylight. 

Many laymen who cannot speak long to a large audience, 
can speak for a few minutes to a small group gathered in a 
court or at a street-corner. Back streets and crowded courts 
are favourable places to lift up Jesus to the threes and fours, 
the tens and twelves, who never enter the house of God. In 
such places you need not be eager to get a crowd; an easy, 
unpretending, conversational dealing with a little knot of people 
will often be more useful than a sermon addressed to a multitude. 

Whatever other means we use it is only by outdoor preaching. 
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that we can fw/ly comply with the Saviour’s last command, to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. When a clergyman shows 
himself in the face of the poor and ragged of his parishioners, 
as set by authority to watch for their souls, he wins their 
respect. Going to the people breaks down the notion that 
we clergy have very little to do, and that we are accountable 
to no man for our actions. It removes the baneful impression 
made upon large numbers of the working class and the poor, 
that the clergy are a set of hirelings who do as little as they 
can, 

We complain of the poor not coming to our churches. Let 
us remember their difficulties and temptations. Some have been 
trained in vice and profligacy, or in carelessness and indifference 
as to religion from their childhood. With others the anxiety 
about gaining a livelihood absorbs all their thoughts. One 
has been brought up amid scepticism and indifference, and has 
drunk in the old taunts and sneers and prejudices from his 
very childhood ; another has been taught to regard Christianity 
as the engine of political oppression, and its ministers as a 
priesthood in conspiracy against human rights and liberties. 
Perhaps never till he stopped out of curiosity to listen to you 
as you set forth the beauty of Christ and the glory of His life, 
has the question been received by him, “ What about your soul, 
my friend ?” 

Many zealous Christian workers owe their conversion to 
outdoor efforts. A well-known worker in Mr. Charrington’s 
mission in the East-end of London states in a published letter 
that he was reclaimed from a life of sin and folly by the open- 
air preachers on Doncaster racecourse. A zealous West-end 
clergyman stated at Exeter Hall that he was converted when 
nineteen years old by a tract handed to him on the racecourse 
at Derby, with the heading, “Reader! if you died to-night, 
would you be in hell?” The results of open-air preaching 
will never be known on carth. I have repeatedly been sent 
for to sick and dying beds of persons I knew nothing of, who 
have told me of their conversion under my open-air services. 

Open-air preaching is a witness that the Gospel is for all. 
There is no way of throwing the church’s doors so wide open 
as this—standing up under the vault of God’s temple, made 
without hands, and inviting men to worship God then and 
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there. Lord Shaftesbury says, “Amidst all the movements 
in which I have been engaged through a somewhat long career, 
I do not think that there is one which has commended itself 
so much to my heart as the promotion of open-air preaching. 
I know no one movement so characteristic of the times in 
which we live, none on which God’s blessing seems so signally 
to rest, and none which is so eminently calculated to conduce 
to the propagation of God’s truth among the large neglected 
masses,” 


Christian Arberty and Christa Sell- 
Aewial, 


BY THE REV. W. E. LIGHT, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. JAMES’S, DOVER. 


IN treating of this subject, I write as if we had before us not 
two distinct and opposing topics, to be considered separately 
and independently, viz., first, Christian liberty, and then Chris- 
tian self-denial, but rather as if we had to consider these two 
principles in their mutual bearings one upon the other, and 
in their combined action upon Christian life and duty. It 
is the practical separation of these two principles, which both 
enter so fully into all Scriptural representations of the believer’s 
daily walk, and which are there found in such close company 
and such intimate combination ; it is, 1 say, the thoughtless and 
persistent separation of these two pervading principles of the 
Christian life, and the temptation and habit of viewing them 
apart from one another with a narrow jealousy, as though they 
were mutually antagonistic and destructive—it is ¢/zs which has 
given rise to so many mistakes in the practical development of 
Christianity before the world, and has led to such deplorable 
extravagances of conduct, and such gross abuses of either 
principle in all ages of the Church’s history, Precious and 
important as Christian liberty is to the well-being of the believer, 
it may only too easily degenerate into unchristian licence and 
inconsiderate self-assertion. It may tend to foster spiritual 
pride, and to cause schismatic separations; it has been made 
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the step-mother of Quakerism, and Plymouthism, and Irvingism, 
and Swedenborgianism, and many another uncouth offspring— 
the Ishmaels, Esaus, and Amaleks of the Abrahamic family of 
faith; and it has often soared into regions too high for it, 
above the atmosphere of revealed truth, till it has plunged its 
unwary votary into an Icarian sea of fatal presumption or of 
open immorality. And, on the other hand, while all would 
admit and enforce the necessity of self-denial as one of the 
fundamental principles of the Christian life, according to that 
familiar saying of our blessed Master, “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
Me,” we know too well how an exclusive attention to this side 
of Christian experience has distorted the fair proportions of 
the Christian character, and threatened at times to convert all 
Christendom into one large conventual establishment or a vast 
army of mendicant friars and wandering pilgrims, and to make 
religion synonymous with enforced celibacy and voluntary 
pauperism. And even where these two great principles have 
not been thus pushed to extremes, and neither of them has 
been wholly lost sight of, yet it has been painfully evident that, 
for want of the true balance of the sanctuary, the one has 
often been overweighted at the expense of the other; and most 
of the practical evils which still beset the common life of the - 
Church, even in our own day, may be traced to some ignorant 
or careless or prejudiced disregard to the intimate and necessary 
relationship of these twin-daughters of the Gospel—the Martha 
and the Mary of the Christian household. 

The position, then, from which I would start in this inquiry 
is, that in practical life Christian liberty must never be severed 
from Christian self-denial, nor Christian self-denial divorced 
from Christian liberty, but that the one must always be viewed 
in relation to the other, and that the line of true Scriptural 
obedience and genuine evangelical godliness is the resultant of 
these two forces: in other words, liberty and self-denial are the 
two poles between which the Christian life ever oscillates—the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces of its daily orbit. That orbit 
will be a concentric, regular, and beneficent one, according as 
these two forces act in mutual restraint upon it. And it will 
now be my endeavour to describe that orbit as thus regulated ; 
to illustrate, by various examples, the practical importance of 
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the subject; and to make a few suggestions as to the guidance 
of the Christian life in relation to these its two governing 
principles. 

In order that we may be able properly to estimate the 
combined effect of these two moral forces in shaping the 
Christian life and character, it will be necessary to consider 
them for a few moments in their separate and independent 
action. We must gauge the direction and intensity of the two 
forces we have to do with, before we can make any calculation 
of their combined effects, or form any idea of the orbit which 
will be described under their conjoint influence. And first, 
it is impossible to speak of Christian liberty without very 
heartfelt emotions of gratitude and praise to the ever blessed 
Trinity, to God the Father, who of His own free grace be- 
stowed upon us this precious gift; to God the Son, who by 
His self-denying love procured it for us; and to God the Holy 
Ghost, who alone can make room for it in our sin-bound 
hearts, or teach us the value of it, and how to use it. When 
we reflect what this high privilege and blessing superseded, 
from what terrible bondage and abject superstition it has 
released mankind, we may well rejoice and give thanks. It 
is indeed difficult enough for us who have been born and bred 
in this freedom, to form any idea of the misery and degradation 
of that old-world slavery from which this great boon eman- 
cipated mankind. It was as life from the dead. Even the Jews, 
raised as they were above the level of heathen ignorance and 
immorality, listened with wondering and prejudiced incredulity 
to the proclamations of the Prince of Life when He began “to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound,” and to herald the dawn of that year 
of jubilee which was to redeem mankind from the thraldom of 
sin, and from the bondage of the law. That “liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free” is, viewed abstractedly, and in 
all its potentialities, the very freedom of heaven itself. It is 
not only deliverance from the condemnation and galling weight 
of sin; ransom from the fear of death and from the power of 
the grave; emancipation from all the burdensome ceremonies 
of the Mosaic or any other ritual; the uncaging of the intellect 
from all the self-spun puerilities of the human fancy, and all 
old-world habits of thought, out into new fields of inquiry, and 
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into the heavenly regions of revealed truth; the setting free of 
the conscience from all self-imposed burdens and all real or 
imaginary doubts and fears; but it is moreover a positive 
entrance upon a new and divine life; admission to citizenship 
in the heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. xii.), unrestrained communion 
and walking with God, like that of Adam in paradise, like that 
of Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham, the friend of God, and 
Moses, with whom Jehovah spake face to face. This liberty 
is light and love, the liberty of children in the household of 
faith, the family of God; “for if the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” It is the freedom of the Spirit; for 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. And we 
have not received the spirit of bondage, again to fear; but we 
have received the spirit of adoption, etc. The Spirit Himself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God ; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ in all His privileges. 

But this abstract idea of Christian liberty, however true in 
itself, and delightful in contemplation, cannot be commonly 
realized to any great extent in the believer’s daily struggle 
against sin, and in the ranks of the Church militant here on 
earth. No man liveth to himself, least of all does the Christian 
believer. The circle of one man’s liberty does not coincide 
with another’s. Each must restrain and circumscribe his own 
freedom for the sake of others; else there would be strife and 
confusion and every evil work. As long as the world lasts, 
there must be self-denial. And as /zberty is essentially the 
privilege of the zzdividual believer, so self-denial is both the 
privilege and the duty of the associated Christian. Of course, 
self-denial in the sense of self-restraint (swppoavry), subjugation 
of the passions, the temper, the appetites, submission to the will 
of God, and the controlling influences of the Holy Spirit, is 
indispensable to the Christian under all circumstances—part 
and parcel of the spiritual life. Every Christian will daily and 
hourly exercise self-discipline of this kind, even though he 
never comes in contact with the world without, or with a Chris- 
tian brother within the Church. And it is by fastening the 
attention exclusively on this side of the spiritual life that 
devout men and women have been led to regard asceticism 
and mortification of the body (not merely of the deeds of 
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the body, which is the Scripture expression, but of the body 
itself, as if it were the enemy, not the servant, of the soul) as 
the highest development of religion, and have thought that 
the more effectually they could repress all manifestation of 
natural affection, the more entirely they renounced family ties, 
and despised the ordinary duties of life, the more they tor- 
mented the flesh, and forced themselves into habits of prolonged 
fasting and continuous prayer and contemplation, the more 
fully and successfully were they carrying out the principles of 
Christianity, and following Christ, whose life was nevertheless 
altogether at variance with theirs. Even so holy and beautiful 
a character as Pascal the Port Royalist, and the great opponent 
of the Jesuits—even Pascal was so warped and prejudiced by 
early education on this side of the spiritual life, that he would 
“not allow himself to make any show of his affection for his 
beloved and gifted sister, even on his death-bed, lest he should 
thereby weaken his own supreme love to God, or sully the 
purity of hers. 

But leaving behind all such exaggerated and mistaken exhi- 
bitions of Christian self-denial as unworthy of the name, and 
assuming that we have all embraced true and healthy principles 
of Christian life and conduct, and are in the full enjoyment of 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free; assuming 
moreover that our desire and purpose is to use our liberty not 
merely for our own personal comfort and advantage, but for 
the general good of all; let us pass on now to consider how 
far this Christian liberty is consistent with Christian self-denial, 
and how we ought to adjust their mutual claims and _ their 
conflicting rights; for it is evident that this is the practical 
problem to be solved. “Here is the wisdom and the patience 
of the saints.” This it is which more than most things tests 
the working value of the Christian’s professed principles, and 
the vigour of the grasp with which we have apprehended Christ 
and the Gospel of His grace; for in this, as in everything 
else, the Lord Jesus is our perfect pattern and forerunner. 
How wonderfully did He combine liberty with self-denial—the 
severest self-denial with the most perfect liberty—-who was at 
once Jehovah’s fellow and Jehovah’s servant; “who, being in the 
form of God, and counting it no robbery to be equal with God, 
yet emptied Himself, and took upon Him the form of a servant, 
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and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross re) 
and who was yet so perfectly free in this His voluntary humi- 
liation and subjection to the Father, that He could say, “There- 
fore doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My life, that 
I might take it again. No man taketh it from Me, but I lay 
it down of Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again. This commandment have I received 
of My Father.” 

Mysterious as the subject is, our Lord evidently exercised 
His own individual human will, as distinct from, and independent 
of, the Divine will, and yet, marvel of marvels, subordinated the 
one to the other in such loving and beautiful self-renunciation, 
that He could say at the most agonizing moment of His most 
trying life, “Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
But to descend from this high example to less perfect illus- 
trations, and to the application of the subject to our own daily 
practical life. There are three several branches of such appli- 
cation, to each of which it may be useful to turn our thoughts 
for a few moments; viz., (1) opinion and speculation; (2) eccle- 
siastical questions and our position as English Churchmen ; 
and (3) social questions and our personal conduct as private 
Christians. 

Let us view the subject as applied— 

1. To opinion and speculation. Christian liberty allows of 
a very wide latitude of thought and speculation, so long as we 
do not actually or by necessary inference trench upon the 
dormain of revealed truth, and are content to be tried by that 
fundamental rule (embodied in our 6th art.), “To the law and 
to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, it 
is because there is no light in them.” Even on such a primary 
truth as the doctrine of the Trinity, Christian liberty reserves 
to itself the privilege of accepting or declining the Athanasian 
exposition of that mystery, so that the most orthodox amongst 
us are glad to soften down the harsh clause, “He therefore that 
will be saved must thus think of the Trinity,” into the milder 
form of the original Latin, “Ita sentiat,’ though some of us 
still deny the right of any Christian Church or council to lay 
even this lighter burden upon the conscience of any Christian 
believer. In the same way we must, I think, admit that there 
is more than one way of expounding the great Reformation 
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doctrine of justification by faith, though there can be no com- 
promise between the maintenance of the doctrine itself as laid 
down by St. Paul and the Tridentine anathemas against those 
who hold and teach it. Nor ought we to quarrel with brethren 
who explain election and predestination in a federal or national, 
rather than in a personal sense, however strongly we may feel 
that they thus greatly weaken the force and beauty of the 
Scriptures which set forth that doctrine. Nor, again, should 
the question of a pre-millennial or a post-millennial advent, the 
preterist or futurist scheme of prophetical interpretation, the 
year-day or the literal-day scale of Scripture chronology, or 
any other such point of difference separate us one from another, 
provided that we alike confess that our Lord shall come again 
the second time without sin unto salvation, and that He shall 
reign for ever and ever. Even on such vexed questions as 
baptismal regeneration cr the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which have so long and so 
sadly disturbed the peace of the Church, we have high authority 
for conceding to others a certain latitude and freedom of inter- 
pretation, however strongly we may hold our own particular 
opinions; and within these recognized limits we are bound to 
respect each other’s views. If Christian liberty had always been 
thus as self-denyingly yielded as it was pertinaciously claimed, the 
Church would have been spared many an unedifying spectacle 
over which the godly mourned, Satan exulted, and whereout 
the unbelieving world sucked no small advantage. The embit- 
tered controversy between Luther and Carlstadt, the dissensions 
of Wesley and Whitefield, the disputations of Fletcher and 
Toplady (not to go further afield for examples), these and such- 
like lamentable quarrels among brethren who were really agreed 
upon the fundamentals of the faith did more perhaps to hinder 
the progress of the truth and the growth of the Church of 
Christ, than all the opposition received from their avowed 
enemies, and arose in great measure from a selfish disregard to 
the respective limits of Christian liberty on the one hand, and 
Christian self-denial on the other. There are cases doubtless— 
they occur every day—in which it becomes our duty to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, and there 
is no Christian duty which more sternly demands the exercise 
of holy self-denial than this. Happy is the man—he is a true 
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Christian hero—who always fights the Lord’s battles with the 
Lord’s weapons, and never betrays the cause of Christian liberty 
and Christian charity in his zeal for the truth! 

Let me add, before I quit this branch of the subject, that 
this same Christian self-denial may often be of advantage to us 
all, and especially to God’s ministers, whose lips should always 
keep knowledge, in checking the desire, especially strong in 
bold and honest natures, to proclaim on the housetops that 
which we have excogitated in our closets, and to obtain the 
sympathy of others for the interesting conclusions of our own 
thoughts. By all means let us have the courage of our con- 
victions. He is a poor advocate for the truth, who, for fear of 
offending the prejudices of others, keeps back half of it; for 
half the truth is not like half a loaf, which is better than none 
at all, but it is more like the half of Solomon’s living child— 
it has more death than life in it. But let us be careful not to 
confound the living child of the truth with the clothes in which 
we dress it, and not to mistake our own deductions from God’s 
revelation for an integral part of the revelation itself. Many a 
thought which gives ourselves much profit and edification may 
be anything but edifying, may be even disturbing and injurious, 
to other minds which have not gone through the same training, 
and have not yet fully grasped the substance of the faith. 

2. But I pass on now to the second branch of this applica- 
tion; viz., to ecclesiastical questions, and our position as English 
Churchmen. As the New Testament lays down no precise 
rules for the structure, government, or discipline of the Church, 
or for the manner of conducting public worship, provided all 
things be done decently and in order; so our 34th Article 
declares, “It is not necessary that traditions and ceremonies be 
in all places one and utterly alike; for at all times they have 
been divers, and may be changed according to the diversities 
of countries, times, and men’s manners; so that nothing be 
ordained against God’s Word;” and then adds, “ Whosoever, 
through his private judgment, willingly and purposely doth 
openly break the traditions” (evidently meaning customs) “and 
ceremonies of the Church, which be not repugnant to the Word 
of God, and be ordained and approved by common authority, 
ought to be rebuked openly (that others may fear to do the 
like), as he that offendeth against the common order of the 
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Church, and hurteth the authority of the magistrate, and woundeth 
the consciences of weak brethren.” It would be a happy thing 
for the peace and comfort of the Church, if this wholesome 
rule were faithfully observed on both its sides. Here is a full 
assertion of Christian liberty, and with it a strong inculcation 
of Christian self-denial. Let us all strive to act up to both 
principles. There are things, perhaps, outside of the estab- 
lished order and discipline of the National Church, which some 
would like to introduce into it; as there are also things in it 
which others would willingly see altered or removed. But we 
must not allow either our preferences or our prejudices to 
weaken in the slightest degree our loyal attachment to this 
great institution as a whole; and we should all be prepared to 
subordinate our private views to that legal public authority under 
which we (the ministers of the Church) obtained our present 
position, professing at the same time our “readiness, with the 
Lord’s help, to follow with a glad mind and will the godly 
admonitions” of those set over us in the Lord, “and to submit 
ourselves to their godly judgments.” As to the rest—such 
questions as between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, infant and 
adult baptism, established or free Churches—though outside 
our own pale of liberty as members of the National Church, are 
yet within the wider pale of Christian faith and fellowship; and 
there ought to be self-denial enough amongst us to allow to 
others (whatever be the strength of our own convictions) the 
liberty to differ from us on these points without breach of 
charity; while on the other hand, those minor questions of the 
academic preaching gown, surpliced choirs, the choice of a 
hymnal, chanting the Psalms, fasting or evening communions 
—et hoc genus onine—which do not touch any doctrine of the 
faith, and are chiefly matters of taste or custom, are of such 
insignificance in the face of the greater controversies which 
imperil the very existence of faith itself, and in view of the 
great end of all ordinances, the salvation of men’s perishing 
souls, that one fecls ashamed to think that time and paper and 
temper and energy should be wasted upon them. If Christian 
liberty and Christian self-denial were allowed to deal with such 
matters on their own merits, they would at once thrust them 
aside, that they might go forth hand in hand, “following after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness,” which 
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may we also, by God’s grace, be enabled faithfully and con- 
tinuously to do! 

And now, in the last place, let us apply these principles to 
social questions and personal conduct. Every one who has 
embraced the truth as it is in Jesus must be conscious that he 
has entered upon a path which is paved with freedom and 
hedged with self-denial. And the clearer and fuller is any one’s 
apprehension of the truth of the Gospel, the more complete 
and blessed will be the liberty he enjoys, and the less irksome 
will be the self-denial he is called upon to exercise. Nay, 
further, as his views of the truth deepen and expand, his 
voluntary self-denial will become an essential element in his 
daily happiness, and only enhance his joyous consciousness 
of spiritual strength and freedom. He will mount up with 
wings as an eagle flying against the wind, and exulting in the 
vigour with which he pursues his onward way, until at length 
his sense of liberty will all but swallow up any consciousness 
of self-denial at all; for his very self-denial, now more real and 
complete than ever, will be the sweetest and most satisfying 
element in his liberty. But this is perhaps too general and 
somewhat ideal. Let us come down a little more to the 
ordinary business of this work-a-day world. 

‘6 The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 


Room to deny ourselves—-a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


And while there are a hundred ways in which we may thus 
assert our Christian liberty, and both seek and find “room to 
deny ourselves” in our walk through the world, or our work in 
the Church, I shall, I am sure, only anticipate the thoughts 
and wishes of some, if I refer for a moment to the now happily 
much discusssed and popular question of total abstinence. 
And what is the secret of success in this modern crusade 
against the tyranny of drink? What is the real strength of 
the movement from a Christian point of view? (It is no use 
looking at it in any other light.) Is it not the free and loving 
self-denial of believing men and women who, for Christ’s sake, 
and for the sake of their perishing brethren, wholly abstain 
from what is to them a lawful indulgence, that by their ex- 
ample they may induce those to abstain also, to whom the 
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indulgence is already, or is in danger of becoming —as in fact 
it is to tens of thousands all around us—a terrible bondage, a 
suicidal mania, the most selfish and brutalizing of all vices, 
the most successful of all Satan’s pitfalls for human souls? In 
fact, the principle of this movement is to be found in Rom. xiv. 
and xv.; and not of this movement only, but of much besides 
that touches upon the question before us. What St. Paul 
writes there and elsewhere about the controversies of his day 
concerning days and meats and other matters of indifference 
ought to be stamped in indelible characters on the hearts and 
consciences of all Christians, and especially Christian ministers; 
for by our very position ze have both opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities which others have not. Many things which 
might not be worth a thought under the ordinary circumstances 
of lay life must needs be to us sometimes matter of serious 
consideration. Our example and influence are so far-reaching, 
and are made so much of by those who are still forming their 
principles, and to whom one false step may prove a fatal 
incline, that we can hardly be too careful as to our own 
personal conduct, or as to the patronage we give by, it may 
be, a passing remark even, to a questionable form of amusement 
or a clever but ensnaring publication. Our own individual 
liberty in such matters is undeniable, and we may even pride 
ourselves on being the champions of Christian freedom, and 
count it our duty to protest against narrow and _ puritanical 
notions about innocent pastimes, and Sabbath observance, and 
mixed company, and light reading and lighter singing, and a 
hundred other such things, which; trifling and indifferent as 
they may seem in themselves, have nevertheless the power of 
giving a bias to a youthful life, such that none but a Divine 
hand can counteract its baneful impulse. 

But may we not with advantage both to ourselves and 
others take higher ground than this? Should we not do 
well to remember St. Paul’s words to the Galatians, “Ye have 
been called unto liberty, only use not your liberty for an 
occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another”? Or can 
we have a better example than his own when he writes, “ All 
hings are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient. 
For though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant unto all, that I might gain the more. I am become 
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all things to all men, that by all means I might save some” ? 
I know no more beautiful and affecting illustration of this 
noble Christian freedom in modern times than that afforded 
by some Moravian missionaries at the Cape, who, constrained 
by the love of Christ overflowing upon the lowest and meanest 
of His members, requested of the authorities to be allowed to 
immure themselves for life (as it might be) in a leper hospital, 
that they might have the privilege of ministering to the spiritual 
wants of its mutilated and wretched inmates, and of cheering 
their hopeless existence in this world with the bright and Chris- 
tian prospect of a happier and endless life to come. This was 
indeed to ask room to deny themselves; this was to assert to 
the full their Christian liberty, their Christian privilege of self- 
sacrifice. Who does not envy a spirit such as this, and rejoice 
over such a manifestation of the power of Christ on the hearts 
of men? And will this happy combination of Christian 
principles cease with the present life? Will there be no 
room to deny ourselves in heaven? I cannot think so; 
heaven is already full of the self-denying love of God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Kings and priests cannot discharge their functions without 
self-denial. Angels are ministering spirits sent forth to minister, 
etc., and we shall be equal unto the angels. The representation 
of the eternal home of the redeemed as a city, with all its 
associated ideas of order, and government, and subordination, 
and fellowship, and common interest, seems to imply a large 
exercise of self-denial. The happiness of heaven will surely 
not merely consist, as some seem to think, in a passive recep- 
tivity of untold bliss, but rather in an active dissemination of 
blessing on all around us far and wide. Even now it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Even now our highest happi- 
ness is in seeking not our own, but another’s wealth, and in 
living not unto ourselves, but unto Him that died for us, 
and for those for whom He died. And shall all this be 
changed by death? Is this our Christian training here 
no preparation for the life to come? I conceive, then, that 
in heaven there will be ample scope for the exercise of 
self-denial, as a condition and element of the most perfect 
freedom, the freedom and the self-denial being so blended 
together that it will be impossible to distinguish one from 
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the other, and yet both exercised consciously at the same 
moment. 

Such, at least, is the conclusion of my thoughts on this 
interesting subject, and I trust that in thus giving free expression 
to my own views, which are the result of some pleasant and 
profitable meditations, I have not in any way trespassed upon 
the reader’s Christian liberty, or drawn too heavily upon the 
patience of his self-denial. 
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Ghe English of the English Bible, 


A LECTURE BY THE REV. RICHARD GEE, D.D., HONORARY 
CANON OF ST. ALBANS, VICAR OF NEW WINDSOR, BERKS, 
AND CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS. 


By the “English of our Bible,” I mean the form or shape of 
our language which is found in the Holy Scriptures as they 
are read in our own tongue. This is common ground for the 
literary man and the theologian, for the reader who seeks only 
to understand for himself what he readeth, and the preacher 
who has to give the sense, and cause the people to perceive the 
meaning. The only caution that is necessary is to remember 
that they are sacred writings which we propose to examine. 
The Hebrew copyist of old, we are informed, not only prepared 
himself to write with religious preparation of fasting and prayer; 
he was particular to write only on the skin of a clean animal, 
and every time he came to the holy name he cleansed his pen 
and took fresh ink. So the English scholar will remember that 
we are examining that which is to be approached with reverence, 
as having been divinely given at the first, and daily preserved 
at the cost of life throughout many generations. In fact, it is 
only the earthen vessel in which we have a precious treasure 
that we propose to scrutinize. We would ascertain, as it were, 
the moulding and engraving of the outer case or casket. In 
other words, it is the human element that we would analyze. 
We are very mindful that there is a Divine constituent which 
defies all analysis, at least such as earthly learning can bring to 
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the task. However highly trained and skilfully exercised, still 
to the very last the “natural man receiveth not the things of 
God.” 

Having said so much for my own protection, to save me 
from any stricture, as if I made the Holy Scriptures a mere 
vehicle for research into fossil English, I will state freely that I 
consider myself excluded or relieved from all considering of the 
right or wrong rendering of particular words or passages. We 
take the Bible as it was put into the readers’ hands at different 
dates, and we remark how it differed from subsequent or previous 
presentations of the same truths. We infer from these differ- 
ences how far the English language itself varied at the periods 
compared. We have every reason to believe that the Bible 
translation of the period represented the highest scholarship 
and the best English which the contemporary learning could 
afford. 

Rather ought I to say, perhaps, that by examining the Bible 
at different dates we shall see how /¢t/e our language has 
altered. We may set out with the expectation, which I believe 
examination will confirm, that the English Scriptures have been 
a most signal means of keeping the English language together. 
This is not so apparent at the first, for much difference in 
language appears to lie between the books of Wicliffe and the 
books of the Reformation. While the Bible was in manuscript, 
and a copy still cost the equivalent of forty pounds of our money, 
the book could have but slender influence upon national speech ; 
especially while it was not read publicly, while indeed its private 
study was prohibited, if its very possession were not punished. 
But when the English Bible was read out every Sunday in the 
same words, in every church from Berwick to Penzance, the ear 
became familiarized with a form of speech that unconsciously 
moulded the national taste. This has continued now, as regards 
the very same words, for, say, two hundred and sixty years. It 
has been intensified by private reading, by family use, by school 
teaching. The book is the cheapest that is printed. Actually, 
Z should not know how to buy the blank paper for the sixpence 
for which I can purchase a perfect Bible. Yes, the very same 
book which, when put into ivory covers, or vellum and velvet 
binding, costs the young gentleman who presents it to a young 
lady some guinea or guinea and a half. Before we speak of the 
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goodness of the translation, we must admit its powerful influence 
for good or evil. Ifit were in any sense true to say of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, that by its general acceptance it stereotyped the 
English language, much more may we say this of a book which is 
of prime necessity, and of universal reception. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that one reason why we can still appreciate 
Shakespeare, and talk and write Shakespeare, is because we 
use nearly the same Bible as Shakespeare used. He is not to 
us as Chaucer, because the same change has not taken place 
between the two periods—between Shakespeare’s time and our 
own—as has occurred since Chaucer incorporated into the 
“Canterbury Tales” (as the Parson’s Tale) a treatise on penitence, 
every quotation in which from Scripture shows the use ofa very 
different rendering of God’s Word from our own. 

I may go further, and say that our familiar conversation, and 
the few figures of speech in which we prosaic Englishmen 
indulge, are mostly taken from the Bible. Of some we are 
aware ; as where we speak of a “cloud like a man’s hand ;” 
of “reaching such an one through the joints of his harness ;” 
of another man’s being “unstable as water;” of “kicking against 
the pricks;” of the “iron entering into the soul,” etc. All these, 
which might be increased a hundredfold, show how the English 
Scriptures are entwined with our natural thinkings. There are 
others, perhaps, of which we are not aware, as the speaking of 
“wheels within wheels,” taken, as some tell us, from “the wheel 
in the midst of the wheel” in Ezekiel. Of such as these we 
are as little sensible as we are that the nervous shrinking from 
sitting down thirteen to dinner has any connection with that 
pascbal meal consisting of the very same number, which the 
traitor was the first to leave. Yet I might instance, on the 
other hand, an inclination to connect every tender and gentle 
saying with the holy volume. This has caused some to be 
astonished when assured that the sentimental assertion of Sterne, 
that the “wind is tempered to the shorn lamb,” is not from the 
sacred source. 

I propose now to give you a very few outline dates. These 
may help us to fix in our minds a rough estimate of the 
periods at which the changes in our language, if any, are 
connected with changes in our English Scripture. I may say 
then, giving myself the widest possible margin, that the English 
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Bible has existed among us for five hundred years. The first 
rendering, which was a manuscript, prevailed for one hundred 
years. Then through another hundred years a succession of 
renderings was issued. These, two hundred and seventy years 
ago, all settled down into ove version, which, on some ground, 
has appropriated the title of the “Authorized Version.” This 
sway of authority has been invaded lately by the issue of a 
New Testament, claiming to be the “ Revised Scriptures.” We 
are in early prospect of an Old Testament, which will complete 
the revision of the Scriptures in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
So we have three periods of translation, all comparatively new. 
These, geologists, I suppose, would call Meiocene, Eocene, Pleis- 
tocene. We may without any exactness (simply for convenience’ 
sake) describe them as pre-Reformation, Reformation, post- 
Reformation. I proceed to examine the three groups or periods. 
I detain you to make two reservations, which will at least save 
me from a criticism to which I should otherwise be open. 

One exemption I wish to make for myself is as to the spelling 
of words at different dates. I propose to pass this by, partly 
because we really have not time to examine this particular, 
partly because I believe there simply was xo system of spelling 
some hundreds of years ago—men and women spelt just as 
they pleased, they were beforehand with those who now wish 
to spell on phonetic principles ; partly because I have not the 
means of ascertaining at what time, and by what authority, the 
spelling of our present version became modernized. I believe, 
if you take an old Church Bible, say of one hundred years ago, 
you will not find the spelling identical with that of the present 
year. Iam told that Queen’s printers and University presses 
alike have felt themselves at liberty to correct what they call 
“bad spelling.” As regards the general shape of words, we all 
know how modern English becomes antiquated by adding a final 
“e”; by doubling sometimes the final consonant; by writing 
“ye” for “the,” and so on. 

The other point to be made clear is that I shall go for my 
instances rather to the New than to the Old Testament. This 
again for a twofold reason: one, that I think we, most of us, 
are more familiar with the language of the later volume; the 
other, that the comparison as to the Revised Version can be 
made only in the New Testament. I must further confess that 
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I have not myself a complete Wicliffe. I have only a New 
Testament, but this, I may say, I have very carefully and closely 
read. 

Now for an examination of the book itself. I trouble you 
with no detail as to Wicliffe’s own biography. You know that 
he was parson or rector of Lutterworth; that he died there in 
peace A.D. 1384; that thirty years after his death the Council 
of Constance ordered his bones to be dug up and burned. This 
was done, and the ashes thrown into the little river Swift, that 
runs through the parish. So, says quaint Fuller, “ This Swift 
brook conveyed his ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn 
into the narrow seas; they into the main ocean; and thus the 
ashes of Wicliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which now is 
dispersed all the world over.” Or, as John Foxe puts it, “He 
was resolved into earth, fire, and water; but though his bones 
were burned, and the ashes were drowned, yet the truth of his 
doctrine, with the fruit and success thereof, they could not burn! 
These to this day remain.” 

Wicliffe began his translation by the Revelation. This he 
put forth in 1356, the very year of the battle of Poictiers, ten 
years after Crecy. This was followed by the Gospels, with a 
commentary; and later, by Epistles and a revised Revelation; 
so that a complete English New Testament was issued 1380, 
the third year of Richard the Second. The Old Testament 
was soon added, but the greater part of this was translated by 
his friend Nicholas de Hereford. Nicholas was excommunicated, 
and fled about 1382, when he had got as far as the Book of 
Baruch. Then it is considered Wicliffe took up the task; and 
before his death, two years later, in the reign of the same king, 
had the glory to issue the English Bible complete. It was 
made direct from the Vulgate, z.2., the authorized Roman trans- 
lation, not from a very pure text, and so slavishly literal at 
first, that the sense was obscure. But there appears to have 
been a “school of Wicliffe,” a body of translators and friends 
working under and with their head. Very few years after 
Wicliffe’s death, a revised edition was put out by one Purvey, 
and a distinction is now made by scholars between original and 
revised Wicliffes. Purvey’s own copy is said to be preserved at 
Dublin; and there are, says Professor Westcott, about one 
hundred and seventy old MSS, extant of what we generally 
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should call the Wicliffe Bible. Of these, fifteen of the Old 
Testament and eighteen of the New Testament are from Wicliffe’s 
own hand; the rest are all from Purvey’s revision, and show at 
least that this was the accepted shape in which the precious 
book was handed down. 

In examining the English which this Bible contains (and it 
is enough for us to take it as one book, whether revised or not), 
we may say a word first as to the s¢y/e. Wicliffe was so nearly 
contemporary with Chaucer, that there were only four years 
difference in the date of their births, while if the poet survived 
the divine by sixteen years, it was because the survivor lived 
to be seventy-six; in fact, Wicliffe’s whole life was compre- 
hended in a portion of Chaucer’s; Chaucer was born earlier 
as well as died later. We would like then to know whether 
the English of the two were identical. I have not myself 
the scholarship to decide whether there was more difference 
than would be between prose and poetry, or between history 
and romance in our own day. -I have read that Wicliffe 
wrote purposely for the commonalty, and that he took the 
same pains to write down to his readers that a writer now 
might take who desired to instruct the lowest. Comparing 
Wicliffe’s style with our own, it does not seem to me that the 
structure of the language is much altered. Indeed, the use to 
this day of the ancient Latin grammar has caused past and 
present generations to learn to write after the very same pattern. 
When in Purvey’s prologue we read of “ablatives absolute being 
resolved into three words with a convenable (2.2. suitable) verb 
and a participle of a present tense into a verb with the same 
tense and a conjunction copulative,” or “of a relative being 
resolved into an antecedent with a conjunction copulative,” we 
seem to be listening to the Eton Greek grammar, or to Lindley 
Murray himself. Allowing for the use of the verb zo de asa 
regular verb, or more regular than we make it, and not noticing 
the spelling, as a passage is read to us, the text of Wicliffe 
would convey much the same meaning to us as to his con- 
temporaries. We should hardly ever be ata loss to know what 
was intended by an expression. I will take the Beatitudes as 
forming a passage verbally familiar to us, and we shall agree, 
I think, that Wicliffe’s beatitudes might be read out to us next 
Sunday. 
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“Blessed be pore men in spirit, for the kingdom of heaven is herun. 

** Blessed ben myldemen, for thei shulen wielde the erthe. 

“ Blessed be thei that mourn, for thei shal be coumforted. 

“ Blessed ben thei that hungen and thirsten rightwisnesse—fulfilled. 

“Blessed ben merceful men, for thei schul get mercy. 

“ Blessed ben thei that here of clene herte, for thei schulen se God. 

“Blessed ben pesible men, for thei shal be cleppid God His children. 

“Blessed ben thei that suffre in persecution for rightwisnesse, for the 
kingdom of heaven is herun.” 


The interest in reading Wicliffe, to my mind, is the force or 
tenderness, or sometimes the quaintness, of particular expres- 
sions. Thus he renders “My beloved Son” “My dear worth 
Son” (the Son of man is mannes Son). He renders “the 
resurrection ” “the agen rising;” and “redeeming” “the again 
buying.” “They that have done good,” he writes, “shall go 
into agen rising of lyf, but thei that have done yvel into agen 
rising of doom.” Sometimes the rendering is of critical use, as 
showing at least the sense put on the passage by the Vulgate. 
Thus the man whom we somewhat unfortunately called rich 
glutton, is said with exact truth to have lived “ the shiningly ; ” 
intimating a refined, and not a coarse style of selfish enjoyment. 
The unjust steward acts only “prudently,” not “ zwzsely.” The 
publican cries, “God be merciful to me, szuner.” The woman 
who had lost a piece of silver turneth upside-down the house, 
but that is because his Vulgate read “evertit,” for “ everrit.” 
As regards antiquated expression, or what our new revisers are 
pleased to call Archaic-English, I may mention that “aze” was. 
the regular polite English for “ask.” Thus the people axed 
John who he himself was, and they axed John what they them- 
selves should do. Leprosy is called mesils in one place at least. 
A bill is called a “caution ;” a “sieve” (as now in some places) 
a “riddle.” ‘“ Symound, Symound, Saternas has axed you that 
he may riddle (you) as whete.” Tezvd, again, is to “kindle,” as 
now in Scotland. He uses an excellent word to represent that to 
which we have not a real equivalent; viz.,a parable or parabole. 
Wicliffe says, “Lykness, ‘Another /yknesse put He forth to them, « 
and I question if there be a better or so good a rendering. 
Sometimes we trace the old language through the English, only 
half translated as it were; as when he renders a napkin a 
sudarie, or a basket at the miracle of the five thousand a coffin, 
Some words are peculiar, as where “ Occupy until 1 come” is 
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“chaffyre,” and certainly it shows more activity than our word 
as now understood, occupying having lost its old sense of trading 
or lending out money. Sometimes we are helped by the use 
in one place of a word to the sense in which it was to be under- 
stood in another. Thus, the word which has had so unfortunate 
a sound to our modern ears, the four deasts, and which our 
Revised Version has replaced with the word living creatures, 
It is clear that in Wicliffe’s time, whether derived or not from 
a Gaelic word signifying “to be,” beast had simply the meaning 
of a being or animal. Its adjective meant that which is of 
animal kind or simply natural. “Animalis” would be the Latin. 
Thus, twice over, we have the word in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. “A beastly man perseyvith not the thingis that 
ben of the Spirit of God, for it is foli to hym ;” and again, in that 
sublime chapter of the Burial Service, “It is sowun a beestli 
body, it schal rise a spiritual bodi. If there is a beestli bodi, 
there is also a spiritual bodi.” 

“Toun” is a country enclosure, and nota city of streets. The 
citizen sent the prodigal into his toune to feed swine; and so 
Chaucer’s “ Personne of a Toune” was a country clergyman. 
There are many other expressions in this venerable book which 
might seem more than quaint, unavoidably ludicrous to us, as 
where we read that it is better to enter “eog7/ eyed into the 
kingdom of heaven, than having tweyne yghen to be cast into 
torment,’ or where we find that John Baptist’s meat was honey- 
suckers. But I have no idea of making sport out of a book 
of this worth. So I content myself with saying that this 
English Bible, though precious and scarce—“a few chapters of 
St. James or St. Paul,” says Foxe, “being sold and bought for 
a load of hay”—yet lived on until it was replaced by more 
modern books, which, thanks to printing by moveable types, 
were made infinitely cheaper. 

To Tyndale was given the honour of leading the van in the 
Reformation issue of the Holy Scriptures. His latest bio- 
graphers claim him as a hero. It is a pleasure to find that the 
more we read of him, the more highly we account of him; 
and the greater the study of his translation, the greater the 
respect paid to it. We are not concerned with its external 
history, “though,” says Professor Westcott, “for sixteen years 
the history of the Bible is the history of Tyndale’s labours, and 
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of nothing else.” The book was begun in England, but con- 
tinued abroad. The earlier editions were seized, or purchased, 
and burned ; but this only gave the means of perfecting the 
work by renewed revision. There is now in the British Museum 
a fine copy of the New Testament on vellum, presented by 
Tyndale to Anne Boleyn, in return for some good offices, and 
marked “Anna Regina Angliz.” Tyndale was strangled and 
burned at Vilvorde, in the Netherlands. Like St. Paul, he is 
said to have converted his jailor, and his last words were, 
“Lord open the king of England’s eyes.” So disinterestedly 
anxious was he for the English Bible, that he offered a Royal 
envoy “never to write more, and to lay his body at the king’s 
feet, if his Royal Majesty would grant only a dare tert of the 
Scripture to be put forth among his people.” His own trans- 
lation, which entered into every other subsequent version, has, 
after three hundred years, the praise of simplicity. Says my 
authority, “ Far the greater part of his translation stands intact 
in our present Bibles, and his spirit animates the whole. His 
influence decided that our Bible should be popular, speaking 
in a simple dialect, and so be endowed with permanence. He 
felt the affinity there is between the Hebrew and English idioms, 
and brought the two languages more than ever together.” 

The view I take as to the practical sameness or continuity 
of the Reformation Bibles delivers me from the necessity of 
giving extracts from any one. Indeed, Tyndale’s Testament 
is not very accessible. At this moment the ordinary scholar 
must either purchase Bagster’s “Hexapla” for £4 4s., or give 
Messrs. Quarritch £3 3s. for a second-hand copy of Tyndale’s 
Testament. He will find it more practical to give Messrs. 
Bagster 41 1s. for Coverdale’s Bib/e, in old spelling, complete, 
and he will have almost the same possession. Coverdale 
worked with Tyndale in his lifetime, and took up Tyndale’s 
work at his death. He had the honour of issuing the first 
complete Reformation Bible in 1535 (the twenty-sixth year of 
Henry VIII.’s reign), and it would be hard for the ordinary 
scholar to discriminate between his style and Tyndale’s. If I 
were to quote again the Beatitudes from his version, it would 
be seen how far the language had moved on since Wicliffe’s 
day, and how nearly identical with our own it had become. 
Nine-tenths of Tyndale’s First Epistle of St. John are retained 
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in our version, and five-sixths of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
So nearly the same is Coverdale’s Bible as our own, that I do 
not think it worth while to insert as a specimen what you 
would take as an extract from our Authorized Version. To 
Coverdale, only two years later, succeeded Rogers or Matthews, 
Rogers being the first victim in the Marian persecution. Only 
two years further, at latest, came out the great Bible of 
Cranmer, from which we still read the Psalms of the day in 
our Prayer Books; and from this time to the issue of the 
Bishop’s Bible by Queen Elizabeth’s Archbishop Parker, in 
1568, through thirty years, no fresh translation was published 
in this country. But in the meantime a numberless number 
of editions of a Genevan translation were issued both at home 
and abroad. They were many of them printed by Barker, and 
I have a copy I bought some years ago in St. Albans market- 
place for, I believe, five shillings. Among these editions, which 
were issued right up to the publication of the Authorized edition 
(and indeed after its publication), are found the “ Breeches” and 
“Vinegar” Bibles, so called from the translation in one case of 
Genesis iii., and misprint of vinegar for vineyard in St. Matthew. 
If all these gradually gave way to the Authorized Version, I 
cannot help thinking that the concession was due not only to 
the surpassing excellence of the new rendering, but in the very 
slight alteration that took place, and the respect that was 
carefully paid to the earlier renderings. So the inoffensive 
introduction of the newer volume became only the latest 
edition or modification of that to which they were accustomed. 
Indeed, it was no more. For King James’ Bible the instructions 
to the translators were (by instruction No. 1) “to follow the 
ordinary Bible read in churches, commonly called the Bishop’s 
Bible, and to alter it as little as the truth of the original will 
permit.” By the last instruction but one, they were at liberty 
to use Tyndale’s, Matthews’, Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s Geneva, 
when they agreed better with the original than the Bishop’s 
Bible, and so entirely in that spirit did they act, that, according to 
the Preface written by Bishop Miles (far too often omitted from 
our modern Bibles), we read, “ We never thought that we should 
need to make a wew translation, nor yet to make of a bad onea 
good one ; but to make a good one better, or out of many good 
ones one principal good one, not justly to be excepted against.” 
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I do not know whether I am right in supposing that many 
consider that in 1604 our present Authorized Version was 
altogether a new creation or production—that up to that time 
there was nothing but some rude and uncouth rendering as dif- 
ferent from the New Version as Wicliffe’s. 

There are at least two reasons for accepting my suggestion as 
to the very slight further advance in style beyond the existing 
Scriptures. One is, that we have in the Prayer Book Psalms a 
shape of our English language which has nothing to fear by 
comparison with the Psalms in the Bible, or with any other 
portion of the holy volume as now authorized to be read in 
churches. The Prayer Book Psalms are from the Great Bible, 
sometimes called Cranmer’s, from his patronage and interest in 
the work, and Canon Westcott (as I understand) says that the 
Psalter is from Cranmer’s own pen. If so, and if others be 
right in giving the archbishop the praise of translating or actually 
composing our collects, we must admit that the writer was a 
master of English, that he drew from a well of English undefiled, 
and that the English tongue was written and spoken in Henry 
the Eighth’s time in a style which left little for James the First 
and his translators to improve. The other fact is, that the 
translators of the Authorized Version did not work all together, 
as our recent revisers. They did not meet in one chamber, or 
in one city, but really worked only at the portion specially com- 
mended to each company. These companies, six in number, 
met at three centres, Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
When the companies had carried their labours as far as they 
thought possible, then two out of each company, or twelve out 
of forty-seven (if not of fifty-four), met together in London, and 
prepared the work for the press. It is thought they did no 
more than arrange the materials put into their hands, and what- 
ever their work, they accomplished it in nine months. Now, 
short of a miracle, we can hardly think that the uniformity of 
excellence which runs through the whole work could be attained, 
or the same turn of language be traceable throughout, if the sub- 
stratum of the work be not the same in each; ze. each company 
had one original work submitted to it—the latest and best 
edition of the Bishop’s Bible, and only such alterations made 
as were agreed upon by all to be improvements. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Outlines of Sermons 


Pased upon the Ecclesiastical Year, Bible and Prayer-Hoohk 
History, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church, 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 


the outlines. 

The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 
Fymnal, Mercer's Hymns. 


September 24th. 
The Sixteenth Sunday atter Trinity. 


£p. Eph, iii. 13. Gos. Luke vii. 11. Ps. CXVi—CXIX. 32. 
Less, 2 Chron. xxxvi.; Gal. iii.; Neh. i.—ii. 9, or viii.; Luke i. 57. 


AR le 33 eal Cad M. 
Saviour, blessed Saviour : ~ (Coll : | 305 | 342 | 493 | 380 | 545 
The Son of God goes forth to war : (Ep.) | 439 | 352 | 201 | 345 99 
Lead us, heavenly father, lead us . Wrenn ) | 282 | 330 | 410 | 228 |.257 
God moves in a mysterious way : (Gos.) | 373 | 278 | 257 | 304 | 266 
Ferusalem, my pabey home. . Cast M. Less.) | 236 | 230 |392—-3 340-1] 395 
Thou art the Way, by Thee alone c - (Gos.) | 199 | 306 | 526 | 200 |} 189 
Soldiers of Christ, arise : : : = |) 270" 3rO W#5Orna3 771" 307 
O day of rest and gladness : ; rule eSOuIALOE 45 i532 aheS¥5 
Thy way, not mine, O Lord . : : ~ | 265 || 467 || 533.) 394: | 525 
Thine for ever, God of love. : . (Coll.) {| 280 | 282 | 523 1° 376 | 58a 


THE CHURCH ON_ EARTH. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM M. SINCLAIR, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP 
OF LONDON, AND VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN'S, WESTMINSTER. 
MATT. xviii. 20.—‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in My Name, there 

am Lin the midst of them.” 

I. 1. “The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, 
in which the pure Word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same ” (Art. xix.). 

2. This definition of the Reformers has the general consent of other 
Christian communities. Where they would differ would be in the 
questions what can be established by the pure Word of God, and what 
are the things necessary and requisite to the due administration of the 
sacraments ? 
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3. The Reformers have distinctly avoided all reference in the Prayer 
Book to the doctrine of apostolical succession, only asserting the indis- 
putable historical fact of the threefold ministry. “Those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent [for public preaching or ministering the 
sacraments in the congregation], which be chosen and called to this 
work by men who have public authority given unto them in the congre- 
gation to call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” And by 
ordering in the 55th Canon public prayers for the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland seven years before the consecration of Archbishop Spots- 
wood, they showed that they did not limit the idea of “ the congregation” 
to a body governed by bishops with apostolical descent. ‘Ye shall pray 
for Christ’s holy Catholic Church, that is, for the whole congregation of 
Christian people dispersed throughout the whole world, and especially 
for the Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

4. The 19th Article views Christianity as a social religion; not on 
the one hand a mystery solely committed to a priestly order, nor on 
the other only a matter between the believer and his God. 

5. It recognizes a distinction most important to be observed in read- 
ing the Psalms, Prophets, and Epistles, between the whole body of true 
believers in every age and place, and the societies of faithful men known 
as such to one another. The one is “the whole family in heaven and 
earth named” by the name of Christ (Eph. iii. 15); the Church of the 
Lord which He hath putchased with His own blood (Acts xx. 28); the 
invisible and universal Church, glorious, the bride of Christ, known in 
its limits to Him only Who has redeemed it; the other are those who 
unite on earth in Christian worship and ordinances, imperfect, incomplete, 
militant, influenced by human arrangements, the visible Church or 
Churches of God and of Christ. 

II. Early distinction between societies based on true religion and all 
political societies. 1. The antediluvian Church. ‘ Men began to call 
themselves by the name of Jehovah” (Gen. iv. 26). 2. The Church 
of Noah (1 Pet. iii. 21). 3. The Church of Abraham and of Moses 
(1 Cor. x. 2). 4. The Congregation, or Church of the Wilderness 
(« Cor. x. 1—4; Exod. xx. compared with Matt. v.; Acts vii. 38). 
s. The theocracy was transformed under David into a type of the 
coming heavenly kingdom of the Messiah. 

III. The word Church, or Ecclesia. It is a Septuagint Greek word 
used for translating the Hebrew “ Congregation.” It is also used for 
an “assembly ” in classical Greek. Thus it means a social aggregate. 
In classical Greek this social aggregate would imply the political functions 


of a free assembly. In Hebrew and Christian use it means a people 
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called together to hear the law of God, to bind themselves in solemn 
covenant with Him, to live worthy of their calling, and to unite in spread- 
ing His truth. 

IV. Examples of the word Church in the Jewish sense of religious 
congregation: (1) Acts vii. 38; (2) Heb. ii 12; Ps. xxii. 22; 
(3) Matt. xviii. 17. 

V. Where can we see this visible Church of Christ, of which the 
Jewish Congregation is thus pointed out as the type? [43][44]. 1. Our 
Lord gives the only possible answer (Matt. xviii. 20): ‘Where two or 
three,” etc. [45]. 2. The earliest literal Christian Church was when 
the two disciples of John followed Him by the Jordan, and abode with 
Him that day. 3. In the upper chamber at Jerusalem (Acts i. 13, 15). 
4. In special houses (Rom. xvi. 5; 1-Cor. xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; Phil. 2). 
5. Localized by civic influences (Acts vill. 1; 1 Cor. i. 2; Eph. i. 1; 
Pinlipen: ¥; Colfi.2,iv. ¥5,%3; Rom. il. 7 s¢2) Thessoas fe 0 bese. gars 
Col. iv.16). 6. Connected plurally according to districts and regions 
(Galy..22; Actsixs 38, xvr4t, xiv. 235) Galois ereCoraaryi ee 
2 Cor. vill. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rev. i. 4, 11; Rom. xvi. 4). 7. Sym- 
pathizing with other churches of the respective provinces, and having a 
special tie with them (1 Thess. iv. 10, v. 26, 27; 2 Cor. xi. 1). 

VI. It is then, on the whole, more in accordance with Scripture to 
speak of the visible Churches than the visible Church. And the best 
form of church is that which as far as possible embraces a whole nation, 
and is organized according to the best conscience of that nation after 
the purity of scriptural teaching and the simplicity of apostolical order. 

On these points it is indisputable that it is impossible for all now to 
agree. Happy the nation that still has a majority who can unite in one 
religious body! Happy that body if it has the humility and the charity 
to allow that its own form cannot be absolutely perfect in every detail, 
that others may reasonably differ from itself, form other religious bodies, 
and may all the time be additional instances of those two or three met 
together in Christ’s name, in the midst of whom He is present. ‘There 
are differences of administration, but the same Lord.” 

VII. Beware lest, belonging outwardly and intellectually to one of 
the Churches of Christ, we are not members of His invisible Body, the 
blessed hosts of the redeemed. 
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October rst. 


Ghe Sebenteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Lp. Eph. iv. 1. Gos. Luke xiv. 1. Pss, i—viii. 
Less. Jer. v.; Eph, ii; Jer. xxii, or xxxv.; Luke vy. 1—17. 


ASE eee ie Come Lem mene 
The Church's one foundation . (2nd M. Less., Ep.) | 215 | 285 | 509 | 335 | 578 
Lord, when we bend before Thy throne - (Gos.) | 244 | 123 | 4290] 51] 48 
Thou, Whose almighty word . : - | 360 | 118 | 528 } 109 | 243 
Fesu, Lover of my soul 5 ¢ : - | 193 | 140 | 396 | 306 | 323 
Songs of praise the angels sang : ; - | 297 | 513 | 503 | 268 | 82 
Sweet the moments, rich in blessing . - - | 109 | 171 | 506 | 168 | 377 
O Lord of heaven and earth and sea . : - | 365 } 372 | 285 | 422 | 535 
The strain upratse of joy and praise . : i 205 | 528] 520: 1-233. aie) 
Fust as Iam, without one plea : ‘ - | 255 | 138 | 408 | 131 | 342 
As pants the hart for cooling streams . (1st E. Less.) | 238 | 126 | 334 | 299 | 575 

ANGELS. 


BY THE REV. C. A. HEURTLEY, D.D., CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, OXFORD. 


Ps. \xci. 11.—“ He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
IT is well to have one day in the year to remind us of the existence and 
ministrations of these blessed beings. 


I. The persons to whom angels minister. 

1. God’s servants, described in the Psalm from whence the text is 
taken (ver. 1, 9, 14,15). Elsewhere (¢.g., Ps. xxxiv. 7; Heb. i. 14). 

Particular instances—as Lot (Gen. xix.), Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 12, 
xxxii. 1, 2), Zacharias (Luke i. 11, etc.). The Virgin Mary (Lukei. 26), 
St. Peter (Acts xii. 7, etc.). 


Il. In what their ministry consists. 

1. They protect them from temporal harm (see text and its context). 
Possibly we owe it to their ministrations that we go out and come in in 
safety day by day. 

2. They protect them from spiritual evil. To this, at least as much 
as to protection from temporal, the promise of the text refers. If we 
have spiritual foes to contend against, we may well believe that we have 
spiritual allies to succour us. If angels ministered to our Lord in His 
hour of trial (Luke xxii. 43), doubtless they do to His servants in theirs. 

3. From Luke xvi. 22, we may probably infer that they take charge 
of the souls of God’s servants at death. 


III. But they have a ministry also towards the ungodly. 
A ministry of judgment; eg., Sodom (Gen. xix.), Sennacherib 
(2 Kings xix.), Herod (Acts xii. 23). 
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Objection: We have no experience now of their interposition, whether 
in reference to the good or to the evil. Answer: That they do not work 
visibly, no proof that they do not work at all (see 2 Kings vi. 17). 

IV. Note the precise words of the text. 

1. He shall give, etc. If they minister, it is as commissioned by God. 
2. Over Thee, as though each individual were committed to their charge. 
The question whether a special guardian angel is appointed to each 
individual :—The affirmative thought to be hinted in such passages as 
Matt. xviii. 10, Acts xii. 15, but not certainly provedthereby. 3. /7 all 
thy ways, only while those ways are the ways of duty and of providence. 
There are bounds which they will not pass. 


V. Some general considerations. 

1. The thought of them should enable us to form a juster estimate of 
man’s place among God’s creatures. God has other servants of a higher 
order than we. 2. And this consideration may serve as a step towards 
a more exalted apprehension of the greatness and majesty of God. 
3. They afford us a pattern to imitate, according as we are taught to 
pray, “ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


October 8th. 
The Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Joy MACS D5 7 Gos. Matt. xxii. 34. Fss, XXxvili.—xliii. 
Less. Jer. xxxvi.; Phil. ii.; Ezek. ii. or xiii, 1—17; Luke viii. 26. 


FoX Wied be allele 1 (fe 
When I survey the wondrous cross (2nd M. Less.) | 108 | 167 547 | 166 | 171 
Eternal Father, strong to save. . (2nd E. Less.) | 370 | 533 | 321 | 414 | 543 
Ln the hour of th Ue : . (Coll.) | 143 | 391 162 | 283 
All hail the power of Fesu’s Name ; - (Gos.) | 300 | 499 | 330 | 252 309 
Lord, as to Thy dear cross we flee : a CGos)) "| §207 esos 325 526 
For ever with the Lord : - | 231 | 237 | 363 | 400 3 
for all the saints who from their labour rest - | 437 | 354 | 196 | 347 | sox 
Christ ts our corner-stone : : ; - | 239 | 541 | 344 | 419 | aor 
Blest are the purein heart. (Ep.) | 261 | 349 | 330 | 346 
How sweet the Name of Fesus sounds ‘(and M. Less.) | 176 _ 290 | 387 | *O7 104 
SATAN. 
BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 


JAMES iv. 7.—‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” 
Note.—-Much of the tradition and fanciful history about the person of Satan may be 
traced to Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost,” in which occur many eloquent passages that will 
scarcely bear scriptural comparison. Milton gave a concrete form to older ideas, and 
added much debatable matter. 


I. Origin. A created being; once an angel in heaven (2 Pet. ii. 4; 
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Jude ver. 6), from which expelled; and still evidently retaining in his 
fallen condition superhuman power, knowledge, and influence. 


II. His names, titles, etc. All these are expressive of personality 
and work, individuality and relationship. 1. Vames.-—Devil, from Greek, 
calumniator, or accuser. Satan (Hebrew word), adversary, accuser, 
enemy, etc. (These two names are mentioned eighty-six times in the 
Bible.) Also father of the wicked, murderer, liar, etc. (John viii. 44; 
Eph. ii. 2); ¢empter (Matt. iv. 3); roaring lion (1 Pet. v. 8); old dragon 
and serpent (Rev. xx. 2). 2. Titles.—God of this world (2 Cor. iv. 4); 
Beelzebub, and prince of devils (Matt. xxiv. 24—27); angel of the bottom- 
less pit (Rev. xii. and xx.); ruling other angels (Matt. xxv. 41, etc.). 
3. Character.—Ever active in suggesting and prompting to overt acts of 
sin (1 Chron. xxi. 1, etc.). 

III. His malignant power and work [46] [47] [48] [49]. 1. Zz 
the past.—Caused the fall of man (Gen. iil, I—5, 14, 15) by inculcating 
doubt, unbelief, and rebellious pride. Other extraordinary efforts in 
Zech, i. 1; Luke iv. 1—13; 1 Thess. i. 18; Rev. it, 10. How his 
particular power can be exercised over men’s minds is manifest in the 
case of Elymas (Acts xiii. 10), Ananias (Acts v. 3, etc.). 2. lz the 
present.—Very plausible sometimes, and makes sin pleasanter than ever. 
Notice his transforming power in 2 Cor. xi. 14, and his wonderful ori- 
ginality in 2 Thess. ii. 9. But one of the strangest uses he makes of his 
power in these days is to persuade men that he himself does not exist ; 
and, of course, that sin is not sin. Once it was thought Psalm xiv. 1, 
now it is insinuated that there is no devil[50]. 3. Lx the future.— 
Perilous times are coming (1 Tim. iv. 1), and the ruinous effect is seen 
in 2 Tim. iii. r—6. Other particular events are pointed out in Rev. xx. 
7, 8,10. 4. Under all circumstances his power is “méfed in effect and 
duration (cf. Gen. iii. 15 ; Luke iv. 13; Jobi. 12 and i. 4—7; 1 Cor. 
core las veg bake xa. 37, 325 1 John i. 13, efc). In 2 Cor. ii. 
11, some excellent advice may be gathered ; and the general result may 
be seen in Rom. xvi. 20. If we resist as our Lord did with all the 
armour on (Eph. vi. 11, 12), the effect is described in the text. 

IV. Points for consideration. 1. Have I any dealings with this 
great enemy? In what way? Am I tempted by him? or amI positively 
tempting him? 2. Is his power, though so ancient and over-ripe in 
experience, stronger than mine, temembering Phil. iv. 13? 3. How do 
I deal with him? Armed and resisting? Argument and trifling are 
out of the question; the readiest way is to seek Divine help. We are 
admirably helped in the Litany, “‘ From the crafts and assaults of the 
devil, good Lord deliver us,” and also in the collect for the day. 

VOL, XV. IO 
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October 15th. 
The Hineteenth Sunday after Trinity, 


Ep. Eph. iv. 17. Gos. Matt. ix. I. Pss, [xxv.—Ixxviii. 
Less. Ezek. xiv.; Col. iii, 18 and iv.; Ezek. xviii. or xxiv. 15; Luke xii. I-—35. 


ASS SBS 1G. it, M. 
Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed .  (Coll., Ep.) | 207 | 253 481 | 215 | 221 
At even, ere the sun was see. 2 . (Gos.) | 20 19 18 19 
O for a heart to praise my God 5 » (Ep.) 305 | 466] 96 | 385 
Rock of ages, cleft for me ‘ . (ast E. Less.) | 184 | 133 | 490 | 165 | 177 
L heard the voice of Fesus say . 5 . (Gos.) | 257 | 267 | 388 | 265 | 
My God, and is Thy table spread ; P| Sr7) 3750212 eas 7ae4as 
O Word of God incarnate 5 ‘ i : 263 | 462 | 236 | 549 
All people that on earth do dwell ; é . | 166 | 490 | 331 | 39 | 28 
O Fesu, L have promised : ; . (Ep.) |'271 | 455 19450 1 382 
O worship the King all glorious above . (2nd E. Less.) | 167 | 520 | 477 | 247 


THE JEWS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY F. MARTIN, RECTOR OF KILLESHANDRA, IRELAND. 


Ezek. xiv. 11.—‘* That the house of Israel may go no more astray from Me, neither 

be polluted any more with all their transgressions ; but that they may be My people, and 
I may be their God, saith the Lord God.” 
Tue history of the Jewish people is one of the most surprising events 
that the world has ever seen, from whatever point of view it is regarded. 
To us, who accept the Bible record, it is clear that the existence of this 
nation, and its preservation to the present day as a distinct people, has 
been of infinite value. For we may with all humble reverence ask, Why 
did it please Almighty God to choose one family out of all the nations 
of the earth, to whom and through whom He would reveal Himself? 
and the answer (so far as our human judgment can attempt to fathom 
the mysteries of the Divine counsels) seems to be as follows :— 

I. The peculiar position of Israel, as a people led and taught by God, 
was a necessary factor in keeping alive a knowledge of God in the early 
ages of the world’s history. 

II. God’s revelation, made to a people thus specially trained, has 
been handed down by witnesses who had no special temptation to 
transmit records in which the Jews appear in an unfavourable light. 
God’s hand is thus seen in having these things preserved for our learning. 

III. The means whereby the instruction of Israel was carried on are 
full of teaching even for us, who have the fuller light of Christianity 
[5x] [s2l. 

IV. That a nation with so great privileges, yet fell away sO com- 
pletely from God, as to need one chastisement after another, and at last 
to reject the Messiah whom they professed to expect, furnishes a signal 
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proof that law, without the Gospel, could not bind men generally to a 
loving and pure service of God [53] [54] [55] [56]. 

V. The preservation of the Jewish people to the present day is of 
the nature of @ standing miracde, and there is no more forcible “ evidence 
of Christianity ” than that supplied by their existence, and their guardiar- 
ship of the sacred books, which can only be 7ig/#/y understood by those 
who have the true key in the New Testament. 

VI. Assuming that the future of the Jews is to be their restoration to 
the Holy Land, and their conversion as a people to Christ (which the 
march of events, as well as the voice of prophecy, seems to point to), 
what an additional testimony will this supply to the world, and what 
consequent blessings will flow to the other nations of the earth! “If 
the casting away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be, but life from the dead?” (Rom. xi. 15.) 

Each of these headings might be drawn out into detail, but it may 
now be enough to outline a lesson from III., and show how Christians 
can learn from the means used by God for educating Israel as His 
people. These were— 

1. Theophanies and angelic ministries. 2. Holy lives of the men 
who lived by faith. 3. The law, with all its institutions. 4. Their own 
national history, with God’s leadings from first to last. 

From 1. we learn (1) that God has never forgotten the world; (2) 
that there have been incarnations before zie Zncarnation, which thus takes 
its true place, as the crown and summit of all God’s works, and which 
was led up to by what went before. 

2. (1) God has had a people at all times; (2) the essence of the 
spiritual life is always the same [57]. 

3. (1) The law was a shadow of good things to come (see Epistle to 
the Hebrews, passim); (2) the moral law supplements that which is 
written on men’s hearts [58] [59]. 

4. Contains a special lesson for God’s people now (when we take, as the 
New Testament warrants us in doing, all the wilderness history of Israel 
as typical of the Christian’s life). The baptism of the Red Sea past, the life 
of conflict and struggle followed ; murmurings and faithlessness on the 
part of Israel; covenant blessing and guidance on God’s part; the 
manna and the smitten rock, types of Him who is the bread of life, 
and who gives soul-refreshing streams; and all at last ending in the 
Canaan of rest. Lastly, the end of all God’s dealings in the text; this 
the high aim of us, who are now God’s Israel. (See 2 Cor. vis 17, 18.) 


[60] [6r] 
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October 22nd. 


The Twentieth Sunday after Crinity. 


£p. Eph, v. 15. Gos. Matt. xxii. I. Pss. cvii.—cix. 
Less, Ezek. xxxiy. ; 2 Thess. ii.; Ezek. xxxvii. or Dan. i.; Luke xvi. 


Ath. Be Ged ele ve 


Now thank we allour God. ; - (Ep.) | 379'| 46 | 439 | 446 | 524 
My God, and is Thy table spread : . (Gos.) | 317 | 375 | 212 | 357 | 448 
My God, my Father, while I stray . .(Coll.) | 264 | 337 | 432 | 300 | 276 
O for a thousand tongues to sing : - (Ep.) 502 | 467 | 261 | 103 
The King of love my Shepherd ws . (ist M. Less.) | 197 | 395 | 512 | 295 
We give Thee but Thine own . : ; oi) 3668) 373 a287 4423 
O Lord of heaven and earth and sea . ; . | 365 | 372 | 285 | 422 | 535 
Come, let us join our cheerful songs . (Ep.) | 299 | 498 | 348 | 251 | 308 
How bright those glorious spirits aN Meee E. 2 Less) | 438 | 359 | 384 | 353 | 412 
We love the place, O God - . | 242 | 209 | 540 568 
ALMSGIVING. 
BY THE REV. J. E. SAMPSON, VICAR OF BARROW-ON-HUMBER, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
LUKE xi. 41.—‘‘ But rather give alms of such things as ye have; and, behold, all 


things are clean unto you.” 


Tue words, “such things as ye have,” are in the Revised Version, 
“ those things that are within.” ‘This translation is more in harmony 
with the context, and with the meaning of the werd alms. 

The context. A Pharisee ‘‘besought Him to dine; he marvelled that 
He had not washed before dinner.”” The Lord rebuked him: Ye are 
particular about outward things, but disregard the state of your heart. 
Give alms, but let those alms be the outcome of a heart ruled by the 
love of God (see ver. 42); for if the heart be clean, outward things 
cannot defile. 

The meaning of the word. Alms among the Jews was righteousness. 
Not a meritorious gift, as the Pharisees had made it, but what is dwe. 
It also meant mercy. There may be great gifts without charity, without 
pity, without the inner heart (1 Cor. xiii. 3). 

Almsgiving is a significant Christian duty. The absence of it denotes 
that we have not the love of God in our hearts (1 John iii, 17). Its 
presence is no proof that we are Christians (Matt. vi. 1, 2). 

Almsgiving, signifying 77g/teousmess, reminds us that we must pay our 
just debts, be honest before generous. Signifying mercy, bids us take 
a personal interest in those whom we relieve, sympathizing as well as 
succouring. 


I, To whom should our alms be given ? [62] 
1. To the poor. This frequently urged in Scripture, by precept. See 
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a remarkable passage in Deut. xv. 7—11, apparently referred to by our 
Lord (Matt. xxvi. rz). A special Christian duty (Gal. ii. 10 ; Eph. iv. 28). 
2. To the sick (Phil. ii. 26, 27; James v. 14,15). 3. To the helpless, 
the orphan, widow (James i. 27; Ps. Ixxxii. 3). Job an example of this 
(xxxi. 16, 22). 4. To hospitals, orphanages. These were the offspring 
of Christianity 5. Strangers (Heb. xiii. 2). Julian the apostate said, 
“Nothing has so much contributed to the superstition [so he spoke of 
it] of Christians as their charity to strangers.” 6. To the imprisoned, 
especially when suffering for Christ’s sake (2 Tim. i. 8, 16, 17). 7. To 
the spiritually dead, seeking the salvation of others at home and abroad ; 
helping missionary work in every way (Acts xvi. 15). ‘Come unto my 
house” (Mark xvi. 15). 


II. Why should we give alms ? [63] [64]. 

1. It is a natural duty; our natural instincts prompt pity for misery. 
The heathen often show this, ¢.g., Bruce. 2. It is commanded. Gene- 
rally, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Specifically (Matt. v. 
42; Luke xi. 41). 3. Christ was continually giving, multiplying the 
loaves, healing the sick; He “ went about doing good” [65]. 4. Our 
gifts are to Him. The poor are God’s hand; by them He prays to us 
(Prov. xix. 17; Matt. xxv. 31—46). 5. It isa sign of sincerity. If we 
will not give our money, how can we have given ourselves ? (Rom. xii. ; 
Dan. iv. 27). 6. It is a token of love (1 John ili. 17—19). 7. It 
is laying up treasure (Prov. xix. 17; Matt. vi. 20); rich towards God 
(Luke xii. 21). 8. We make the godly poor our friends, to pray for 
us here, to greet us when we reach them in heaven (Luke xvi. 9). 
g. We avoid the idolatrous sin (Col. iii. 5), the perilous, piercing sin 
(1 Tim. vi. 10). 10. The highest, plainest, most practical exponent of 
the Gospel we profess. ‘God loved, and gave” (John iii. 16). 11. So 
doing we honour God (Prov. iii. 9). 


III. What should we give in alms? 

1. Abraham, Jacob, appear to have given, as a matter of course, a 
tenth of their increase (Gen. xiv. 20, xxviii. 22). 2. The Jews, it is 
estimated, gave about half of their increase. (See “ Saurin’s Sermons,” 
vol. iv.) 3. We Christians have far higher privileges; what shall we 
render? We have no limit, no law. Jove is our limit and our law; 
the love of God our model, the cross of Christ our motive and our 
measure; the Holy Ghost, God’s gift indjvelling, the fruit of Christ’s 
death, our guide; the word of God our rule. 4. We must not think 
that money only is alms. We may give our sympathy, influence, words 
of comfort, counsel, prayer, Scripture-reading ; a few flowers, fruit; even 
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our silence (Job. i’. 13), weeping only with those who weep; words often 
an impertinence, kind attentions never. 


Conclusion. 

All is nought if without the heart. Nothing is for God, if the heart 
be not His (2 Cor. viii. 12, ix. 7). ‘Give alms of those things that are 
within.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES» EGC 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


43. Priesthood, its adornment.—The vesture of that older priest- 
hood is with us an adornment of the heart; and the glory of them that 
are chief in priesthood is to us no longer commended by the beauty of 
vestments, but by a splendour that is of the soul. St. Gregory. 


44. Sacrifices, obsolete.—The sacrifices and ceremonies of the 
law did signify Christ before He came, therefore they are fulfilled in 
His coming. No more sacrifices, no more ceremonies, for the truth is 
come. Sacrifices and ceremonies are honourably buried with the priest- 
hood of Aaron; let them rest. It is not lawful to violate the sepulchres 
of the dead, and take their bodies out of the earth, as the witch would 
raise Samuel out of his grave. Llenry Smith. 


45. Ordinances, their value. The enjoyment of Christ’s bodily 
presence did not take away the use of His own ordinances. None are 
above ordinances till they come to heaven. Burkitt. 


46. Satan, his insidious temptations.—An enemy, before he 
besiegeth a city, surroundeth it at a distance to see where the wall is the 
weakest, best to be battered, lowest, easiest to be scaled, ditch narrowest 
to be bridged, shallowest to be waded over, what place, if not regularly 
fortified, where he may approach with least danger, and assault with 
most advantage. So Satan walketh about surveying all the powers of 
our souls, where he may most probably lay his temptations, as whether 
our understandings are easily corrupted with error, or our wills with 


frowardness, or our affections with excess. Spencer. 
47. Satan, his revealed character.—Satan, as a master, is bad ; 
his works much worse, and his wages worst of all. Fuller. 


48, Satan, his wiles.—Satan with ease puts fallacies upon us by 
his golden baits, and then he leads us and leaves us in a fool's paradise. 


Lllustrations, Similes, ete. Lor 


He promises the soul honour, pleasure, profit, etc. ; but pays the soul 
with the greatest contempt, shame, and loss that can be. By a golden 
bait he laboured to catch Christ (Matt. iv. 8, 9). He shows Him the 
beauty and the bravery of a bewitching world, which doubtless would 
have taken many a carnal heart; but here the devil’s fire fell upon wet 
tinder, and therefore took not. These tempting objects did not at all 
win upon His affections, nor dazzle His eyes, though many have eternally 
died of the wound of the eye, and fallen for ever by this vile strumpet, 
the world, who, by laying forth her two fair breasts of profit and pleasure, 
hath wounded their souls, and cast them down into utter perdition. 
Brooks. 


49. Evil, how to detect.—Milton relates how that, suspecting 
Satan to be in the garden of Eden, two angels instituted a search. They 
found a toad at the ear of Eve, as she, together with her husband, reposed 
in one of its bowers, whispering evil in her ear. One of the angels 
(Ithuriel) touched the toad with his spear, and up rose, in all his fallen 
grandeur and malignity, the tempter, the devil. We are exposed to evil; 
when we would do good, evil is present with us. It is sometimes difficult 
to detect; but touch it with the sword of the Spirit, that is more powerful 
than Ithuriel’s spear, and the evil will appear in its true colours, 

Biblical Treasury. 


50. Satan, his skill.—If Satan doth fetter us, ’tis indifferent to him 
whether it be by a cable or by a hair; nay, perhaps the smallest sins 
are his greatest stratagems. Fuller. 

51. Light, its true source.—When you are reading a book ina 
dark room, and come to a difficult part, you take it to the window to get 
more light. So take your Bibles to Christ. McCheyne. 

52. Light and darkness, their uses.—Light, that makes things 
seen, makes some things invisible. Were it not for darkness and the 
shadow of the earth, the noblest part of creation had remained unseen, 
and the stars in heaven as invisible as on the fourth day when they were 
created above the horizon with the sun, and there was not an eye to 
behold them. The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by adum- 
pration, and in the noblest part of Jewish types we find the cherubim 
shadowing the mercy-seat. Sir Thomas Browne. 

53- Law, its use.—The law is, in its contents and aim, holy, just, 
and good. It was given “because of the transgressions,” z., in order 
to restrain them, it was added to the promise; it was like a stern dis- 


ciplinarian who brings unruly boys under control by holding over them 
the rod. Van Oosterzee. 
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54. Law, its intention.—If the law be rightly understood, then 
it amazeth, it maketh faintness of heart, and produceth despair. But if 
it be not rightly understood, then it prepareth and maketh hypocrites. 

Luther. 

55. Law, a looking-glass.—As a looking-glass doth neither wash 
nor make him fair that looketh thereon, but giveth him occasion either 
to seek for water, or else for some other thing that may make him fair 
and clean; even so the law showeth unto us our sins, and maketh 
known unto us our miserable estate and wretchedness, and how that 
there is nothing good in us, and that we are far off from all manner of 
righteousness, and so driveth us of necessity to seek righteousness in 
Christ. Cawdray. 

56. Law, its restraining power.—God’s Word is certainly a 
restraint ; but it is such a restraint as the irons which prevent children 
from getting into the fire. Newton. 

57. Psalms, their spiritual depth.—It has been well remarked 
that there is no book of devotion in the New Testament corresponding 
to the Psalms in the Old—doubtless one reason of which is, that none 
was needed. The Psalms express the feelings of the Church in all 


ages, and may at once be adapted to the experiences of all God’s 
children always. Fuller. 


58. Law and Gospel.—There is the same love in the law as in 
the Gospel, the difference is only in expression; as when I warn one 
against venturing into the roaring flood, and then, on his leaping madly 
in, I follow to save him. In the law love warms, in the cross it redeems. 
Both are, as I undertake to show, the true mirror of Him Who thus 
defines His own character, “God is love. Fury is not in me.” 

Dr. Guthrie. 

59. Law and Gospel one revelation.—If the law had been 
given for the same end as the Gospel; if the law had been given for 
man, ruined and sinful, to obtain life and salvation by it as well as the 
Gospel, then they might have been supposed to contradict one another : 
but since they are given for different purposes, they are but different 
revelations of God which are made happily subordinate one to another, 
and their different ends and designs are both obtained. The law 
convinces and condemns sinners, and the Gospel relieves and pardons 
them, justifies and saves them. Dr. Watts. 

60. Praise, its place in the heart.—It is not without signifi- 
cance that in the armies of Israel Judah (which means praise) went 
first. Have not bright praising Christians commonly led the Church’s 
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van? Do they not recommend the service most, and cheer their fellow- 
soldiers by their chastened cheerfulness ? 


61. Praise, God’s will regarding.—God accounts those mercies 
forgotten which are not written with legible characters in our lives. 
That of Joshua is observable (chap. viii. 32). Upon their victory over 
the city of Ai, an altar is built as a monument of that signal mercy. 
Now mark, what doth God command to be writ or engraved upon the 
stones thereof. One would have thought the history of that day’s work 
should have been the sculpture ; but it is the copy of the law of Moses, 
which he wrote in the presence of the children of Israel (ver. 32) ; 
whereby he plainly showed the best way of remembering the mercy 
was not to forget the law. Gurnall, 


62. Riches, a stewardship.—The rich man’s superfluity was 
ordained to relieve the poor man’s necessity. A lady, on giving sixpence 
to a beggar, accosted him thus: “I have now given you more than ever 
God gave me.” To whom he replied, “No madam; God hath given 
you all your abundance.” “That is your mistake,” said she, “for 


He hath but lent it me, that I might bestow it on such as you.” 
Secker. 


63. Privileges, why bestowed.—Wherefore doth the Lord make 
your cup run over, but that other men’s lips may taste the liquor? 
The showers that fall upon the highest mountains should glide into 
the lowest valleys. Secker. 


64. Riches, how to enjoy.—Seneca, the heathen, inculcates a 
principle worthy the credence of every Christian. ‘I believe I truly 
enjoy no more of the world’s affluence than that I willingly distribute to 
the necessitous.” Without your mercy the poor cannot live on earth, 
and without God’s mercy you shall not live in heaven. Secker. 


65. Feeling, the purpose of its endowment.—A man is no more 
a good man for having feeling, than he is for having a delicate ear for 
music, or a far-seeing optic nerve. The Son of man had feeling, He 
could be “touched.” The tear would start from His eyes at the sight 
of human sorrow; but that sympathy was no exotic in His soul, 
beautiful to look at, too delicate for use. Feeling with Him led to 
this, “He went about doing good.” Sympathy with Him was this, 
‘Grace to help in time of need.” F, W. Robertson. 
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Sutroouction to the Mebv Testament. 


BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR OF 
DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE, 


IX. ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES (conéinuation): THE EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS, THE EPISTLES OF THE CAPTIVITY, AND THE 
PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


LIKE as a woman is free from the law of her husband when he is 
dead, so the Christian believer is freed from the Mosaic law by Christ. 
And as the widow may marry another husband, so may they be united 
unto Christ who is risen from the dead. Thus the life-giving Spirit is 
substituted for the letter of the law, which only gave to men the con- 
sciousness that they were sinners. For that was the effect of the law. 
The law was not itself sin, but it wrought in man the knowledge of 
his sins. So that before the law was accepted sin might be said to 
be dead, but after the law was known sin started into life. Man was 
made conscious thereby of the conflict between the Spirit and the flesh. 
And so the Apostle, speaking of his own soul’s experience, calls the 
flesh “the body of this death,” from which alone deliverance can be 
found in Christ. But in Him is now no condemnation for those who 
walk after the Spirit. They have a sense of life and peace. The body 
is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life because of righteousness, 
and they can hope that the God who raised up Jesus will also, through 
the indwelling Spirit, quicken their mortal bodies. Therefore must 
they mortify the deeds of the body, and in this they may be called 
to suffer for Christ, but shall also surely be glorified with Him. And 
no sufferings in this life are worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed towards them that believe. The waiting for the 
redemption of the body will be a time of anguish. But the Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities, and all things work together for good to them 
that love God. And if we have God on our side, what need we fear? 
There is nothing in time or in eternity that can separate us from His 
love which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

In the next three chapters the Apostle treats of the important 
question of the partial rejection of the Jews, and the cause thereof, as 
also of the calling of the Gentiles into the covenant with God, and 
closes with the assurance that Israel is not wholly and utterly cast off. 
“T grieve,” he says, “in my heart for my kinsmen of Israel, to whom 
God gave at the first His covenant, His law and His promises. But 
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God’s word has not come to nought, because some who were called 
Israel have hardened their hearts. For it is not the children of the 
flesh that are of necessity the children of God. The heirs of the 
promise, the spiritual children, are counted for a seed. And _ these 
positions were illustrated when God chose Jacob rather than Esau, 
before the children had been brought into the world. And we may 
not call God unrighteous for such a choice. He has declared in His 
Word that such was His purpose, and even in the rejected, as in Pharaoh, 
God’s power was to be shown, and His name spread abroad. 

“Nor may men murmur, and say, ‘God cannot then find fault, for 
none can oppose His will.’ The creature may not reproach the Creator. 
Some are vessels of mercy, that the riches of God’s glory may be made 
known through them; but the vessels of wrath, fitted for destruction, shall 
likewise testify before men to the power of God’s wrath, and also to His 
longsuffering. And so when the Gentiles have attained unto righteous- 
ness, it is because they were faithful, though without the law; while the 
Jews, with the law of righteousness, did not attain thereunto, because 
they sought it not by faith. 

‘My heart’s desire for Israel,” he says, ‘is that they may be saved. 
Their error is that they endeavoured to work out a righteousness of 
their own, and forgot that Christ, and faith in Him, is the end of the 
law. And this is the Gospel which we preach: ‘Confess with thy 
mouth that Jesus is the Lord, and believe in thine heart that God 
raised Him from the dead, and thou shalt be saved.’ And this message 
is sent both to Jew and Greek alike. It was sent first to the Jews- 
But they do not all hearken. And that this should be so was foretold 
by Moses and the prophets. But God has not cast off His people. 
All Scripture speaks of a remnant that shall be saved. But it cannot 
be by the works of the law. Israel seeking salvation thus did not find 
it; only the elect remnant who were not hardened attained thereunto 
by grace. And the stumbling of Israel is not to be for ever. Through 
their fall salvation has been offered to the Gentiles. But if the whole 
Gentile world has been blessed in their loss, how much greater blessing 
shall all nations have through their restoration ! 

“ And their history should be a warning for the Gentiles. If the Jews 
were cast off, the same may happen to the Gentiles, who can only 
stand by faith. Let them therefore walk in fear. The partial hardening 
of Israel shall continue till the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. But 
still they are God’s beloved for the fathers’ sake. God does not repent 
of His purpose. Israel shall be restored. And thus the promise shall be 
fulfilled, and both Gentile and Jew be partakers of God’s mercy. God’s 
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ways are unsearchable; but of Him and through Him and to Him are 
all things. Therefore His be the glory for ever. 

“But I beseech you think not of the faith which bringeth salvation as 
unfruitful in good works. Let your bodies be a living sacrifice. Live 
in holiness. Cherish no high thoughts, but lead a sober life. Strive 
after unity as members of one body, and use rightly the gifts which God 
bestows on each of you. Let love of the brethren abound among you, 
and let it be manifested in act and word. Indulge in no feelings of 
revenge, but conquer what is evil around you by the good within your- 
selves. Be obedient to all rulers, for it is through God that they are 
set up, and in obeying them we honour Him. Seek after that love 
which is the fulfilling of the law, and all the more, because the 
time is short, and the works of darkness befit not the children of 
light. 

“Let not questions of outward observances, of meats and drinks, make 
you judges one of another. Each man shall give account for himself 
in these things unto God. But withal be careful to put no stumbling- 
blocks in one another’s way. Destroy not, by too great use of liberty, 
him for whom Christ died. It is good not to eat flesh nor to drink 
wine, nor to do anything whereby a brother stumbleth. He is the 
happy man who in the use of the freedom which faith in Christ has 
given him does not bring any condemnation on himself. They who 
are strong should restrain themselves in things lawful, because others 
are weaker than they. Christ pleased not Himself. Follow after His 
example, and may God grant that both the Jews and Gentiles among 
you may be like minded toward each other. For Christ has come to 
confirm to the Jew the promises made unto the fathers, and that the 
Gentiles may glorify God for His mercy. May ye be filled with all joy 
and peace in believing, that so ye may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

“T believe of you that ye strive to live thus together, but as Christ’s 
minister I put you in remembrance. For He made me His minister 
unto the Gentiles, and has enabled me to spread His Gospel from 
Jerusalem even to the distant parts of Europe. I have oft intended 
to come unto you also, and when I journey into Spain I will surely 
do so. But first I must go to Jerusalem, and I ask for your prayers 
that I may be delivered from those in Judzea who believe not, so that 
at length I may come unto you.” 

Then with a chapter, already spoken of, full of salutations, intermixed 
with exhortations to unity, and in which Timothy and others are joined 
with the Apostle in the closing greetings, this, the greatest of St. Paul’s 
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letters, concludes ; the final benediction, like the opening greeting, being 
a summary of the doctrine of the whole Epistle. 

Soon after this letter was sent, St. Paul carried out his intention of 
going to Jerusalem. By a circuitous route, because of the plots of his 
Jewish adversaries, he travelled into Macedonia, then along the coast of 
Asia Minor, and at Miletus was visited by the elders of the church of 
Ephesus. From thence by several stages he came to the Holy City. 
But neither his own prayers nor the prayers of his friends availed to 
rescue him from the attacks of the unbelievers in Judea. In the Acts, 
St. Luke tells us in brief the story of Paul’s willingness to do much 
that he might disarm Jewish prejudice, but that it was all in vain. He 
was seized, even in the precincts of the temple, and only rescued from 
the violence of his countrymen by the strong hand of the Roman 
soldiery. Then followed the two years’ long imprisonment under Felix, 
and then the appeal to Czsar, and in this way, and not as he hoped, 
did St. Paul arrive in Rome, not as a preacher, but as a prisoner. For 
two years more he was under restraint in the Imperial city ; but though 
he was a prisoner, the Word of God was not bound; for from that hired 
lodging in Rome were sent forth four letters which have been preserved 
to us, the Epistle to the Ephesians, that to Colossz, that to the Philip- 
pians, and that to Philemon. These Epistles of the imprisonment, some 
have referred to the time when the Apostle was in Czsarea; but the 
internal evidence is strongly in favour of Rome as the place whence 
they were sent, and so their date must be placed somewhere between 
A.D. 61 and A.D. 63. We are not told to what circumstances St. Paul 
owed his release from captivity in Rome. His cause was heard in the 
Imperial court, and he was for a time in doubt what his sentence might 
be. But amid all, his labour ceased not. He preached in his prison 
the kingdom of God, and taught with all boldness the things concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and was happy in this, that amid Roman indiffer- 
ence and Jewish hate, no man forbade him so to do. 

Of the Epistles of the Captivity it is impossible to pronounce in what 
order they were written, though there are a few indications which may 
guide us to a conjectural conclusion. Thus, when the Apostle writes 
to Philemon (22), “Prepare me a lodging,” we feel sure that he con- 
sidered his release close at hand. It is true that his hope may have 
been disappointed, but that it was so, we do not know. Now if the 
letter to Philemon were sent toward the close of the second year of his 
imprisonment, the Epistle to the Colossians must be dated at the same 
time, for it was sent by the same persons (Col. iv. 9). And in the 
Ephesian Epistle (vi. 21) we find the same Tychicus spoken of as the 
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bearer of that letter and of some oral explanations, just as in the Epistle 
to Colossz. We shall see reason afterwards to think that the letter 
sent to Ephesus was intended to be a circular letter, and not to be for 
the use of the Ephesians alone. And if this be so, it seems most likely 
that St. Paul, being about to send Tychicus to Colossz, availed himself 
of the opportunity which such a journey afforded to send a general 
letter to the churches in connection with the Asiatic metropolis. We 
should therefore place the letter to Ephesus the last in order among 
those of which Tychicus was the bearer. But they must have been 
written at no great interval from one another, and all have been made 
ready for that one journey into Asia. The letter to Philippi may have 
been written somewhat, but not very much, earlier. St. Paul there also 
(i. 24) expresses the same hope of his release, as in the Epistle to 
Philemon, though his words show that his cause was somewhat in a 
critical position, and point to a time when the hearing was not so far 
advanced. But all the four letters must be placed in the last year of 
the imprisonment, and the order which seems best to suit with the 
internal evidence is (1) the letter to Philippi; (2) that to Philemon ; 
(3) that to Colossze; (4) that to the Ephesians, 

The Church of Philippi was St. Paul’s especial joy. It had been 
founded amid much affliction during his second missionary journey 
(Acts xvi.), but had given kim abundant proofs of faith and love, and 
no cause for reproof by a lapse into error. ‘The Apostle had visited 
the Church since its foundation (Acts xx. 2—6), but St. Luke makes no 
mention of its condition at that time. We may gather, however, from 
St. Paul’s letter, evidence enough that the work of the Gospel had 
never slackened in Philippi. He thanks God for their “fellowship in 
the Gospel from the first day until now,” and testifies that they ‘have 
always obeyed, not as in his presence only, but much more in his 
absence.” And as at the first they had ministered to Paul’s need by 
sending “once and again” (iv. 16) relief to him while he was in 
Thessalonica, so now in his Roman imprisonment their liberality had 
manifested itself. They had learnt that he was a prisoner, and had 
sent one of their number, Epaphroditus, to bring pecuniary aid, and to 
relieve by his ministrations the necessity of their beloved Apostle. Amid 
his zealous work Epaphroditus fell sick, and news of the sickness had 
reached Philippi. He was now recovered, and himself felt anxious to 
relieve the minds of his brethren at home by showing himself before 
them. This was the occasion on which St. Paul’s letter was sent, and 
above all his Epistles It is full of Christian exultation, and abounding 
with exhortations to joy in the Lord. 
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The letter opens with a salutation and invocation, which is followed 
(i 3—11) by some words of thanksgiving and prayer, which, like the 
salutations and prayers at the end of chapter iv., may be called the 
setting of the Epistle. The rest of the letter deals with three main sub- 
jects ; the first, or personal portion, is contained in i. r2—26, ii. rg 30, iv. 
to—18. In these sections St. Paul sends news to his Philippian friends 
of the success of Christ’s Gospel in Rome, in spite of his own imprison- 
ment, and of the contentions of some of its preachers. Over this he 
rejoices, and is ready now to die, but feels sure that he will be spared 
in life, because God has more fruit yet for him to reap, even in the 
Church at Philippi. He expresses (ii. 1930) his desire to send 
Timothy to them, mentions his own hope of coming, and their love 
shown by the mission of Epaphroditus, whose services to himself and 
zeal for Christ’s cause commend him to the regard of the whole Church 
at home. Then (iv. ro—18) the Apostle dwells not only on the last 
token of the love of the Philippians, but also on their previous bounty, 
which he thankfully accepts as evidence that his labour has not been 
without fruit. 

The letter contains two sections of exhortation (i. 27—ii. 18, and 
iv. 1—9g) to unity. The Apostle had learnt, perhaps from conversation 
with Epaphroditus, that some, whom he speaks of as adversaries (i. 38), 
had succeeded in fostering in Philippi a spirit of disunion. For this 
reason he exhorts them against vainglory (the parent of division), and 
enforces his lesson by the example of Christ. He specially appeals to two 
female members of the Church (Euodia and Syntyche) to strive against 
this spirit of contention, that the church may have cause for joy, and 
that the God of peace may dwell among them. 

The third topic of the Epistle is a warning against false teachers, and 
takes up the whole of ch. iii. The Judaizers, by teaching the necessity 
of circumcision, had troubled much the Gentile converts. The mischief 
had not spread in Philippi, but it might do so, and Paul therefore points 
out that the legal observances on which these men insisted had lost 
their value now that Christ was preached. And he points the Philip- 
pians to his own life, trained as the strictest of Jews, but now, through 
Christ’s grace, enabled to see that the old things of the law are to be 
left behind. Not that the Christian will be without law. He will ever 
be learning more of Christ, and thus getting more light about his duty. 
“Therefore,” he concludes, “be joint-imitators of me, and shun those 
who are a law unto themselves, and who mind earthly things.” 

There is a passage of much doctrinal interest (ii. 5—8), where the 
Apostle speaks of Christ’s humiliation in His life on earth, which some 
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haye interpreted as evidence against the Divine nature of our blessed 
Lord. But the passage must be taken with its context. St. Paul wants 
the grandest possible example of self-denial, and finds it in Christ. 
Because Jesus was God, and became man, His humiliation is the greater. 
But St. Paul does not teach other than St. John. The Word was 
indeed made flesh, and dwelt among us, yet the same Word was also 
in the beginning, and then was with God, and was God. 

The short letter to Philemon arose out of the following circumstances. 
Onesimus, a slave of Philemon, had deserted and apparently robbed 
his master, and, coming to Rome from Asia, had found out, or been 
brought to, St. Paul, and by him converted to Christianity. The Apostle 
must needs urge on his son in the faith to make all the atonement pos- 
sible for the wrong which he had done, and to do this he must return to 
his state of bondage. The letter which St. Paul wrote was to be carried 
with him, and to plead for his forgiveness and reception into Christian 
brotherhood. We do not know how St. Paul first met with Philemon, 
but the letter intimates that he was one of the Apostle’s converts, and was 
in intimate and close relation with him. The Apostle addresses not only 
Philemon, but also two other persons, one of whom is generally held to 
have been the wife, the other the son, of Philemon; and he likewise 
speaks of the Church to which Philemon gave a place for assembly in his 
house. From which we may gather that Philemon was a prominent per- 
son among the Christians at Colossze (Col. iv. 9), and that though St. Paul 
had not visited that city, yet elsewhere, perhaps in Ephesus, he had 
become closely united to the Apostle. The letter of St. Paul is most 
remarkable for the way in which the writer forgets himself and his 
claims. He speaks much of the good deeds of Philemon, but merely 
hints at his own services. He is tender towards the offending slave, 
but yet does not forget that he has offended. Thus it forms a unique 
part of the New Testament writings. It deals with no doctrine, but 
only with a problem of social life, and it shows that Christianity was not 
meant to effect sudden social revolutions, as in setting slaves free, but 
only, by enforcing true principles, to bring all men unto freedom and 
brotherly love, because they have learnt that they are to be one in 
Christ. 

The Epistle has often been compared with two letters of Pliny (lib. 
ix. 21, 24) on a similar subject, but the comparison shows how much 
Christianity had brought the Apostle beyond the standpoint of the 
Roman consul. Pliny’s language is doubtless fine, but there is no 
plea in it which goes to the heart like Paul’s: “For love’s sake, I beseech 
thee, receive him as myself.” 
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With Philemon’s letter was sent also the Epistle to the Colossian 
Church. Colossz, as well as Laodicea and Hierapolis, was the seat 
of a Christian community, whom St. Paul knew of, but had not visited. 
He had found, however, as this letter shows, that the Christians of these 
Churches were in danger from some erroneous teaching with regard to 
the person and office of Christ, and to avert this is the most important 
object of the Epistle. To this subject is devoted the portion from 
i. 13 to ill. 4. Men were beguiling the converts with persuasiveness of 
speech, making spoil of them through philosophy and vain deceit, after 
the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ. Language like this is aimed at Gnostic heresy. But there were 
also some who would pass judgment upon the Christian flock in respect 
of meats and drinks, feasts, new-moons, and Sabbaths. ‘This must have 
been the party of the Judaizers. Against both these enemies of the 
faith St. Paul sets forth Jesus as the Son of God, the image of the 
Father, the Creator of all things, the Head of the Church, the Re- 
deemer of mankind, and in whom are to be found all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. He further exhorts them to walk as they had 
been instructed, regarding not outward rites, as circumcision, but being 
buried through baptism with Christ, to strive like Him to rise to new 
life, and seek those things which are above. 

Beyond this important section, the Epistle, which, like nearly all 
the rest, opens with a greeting, thanksgiving, and prayer (i. 1—13), is 
devoted to general and special precepts (ili. 5.—iv. 6), and after that 
concludes with some personal messages (iv. 7—18) and a farewell 
greeting. We find from it that Timothy was now with St. Paul at 
Rome, and that Epaphras had brought the Apostle news of the con- 
dition of the Churches at Colossz, Laodicea, and Hierapolis; that 
Mark, the brother of Barnabas, was now working earnestly with St. Paul, 
and was probably soon to be sent on a mission to the Asiatic Churches. 
Luke, Aristarchus, and Demas are also mentioned in the final messages ; 
so that we can gather that the Apostle had the solace of much com- 
panionship in his prison, and that an active intercourse was kept up by 
him between Rome and the other Churches for which he was bound to 
care. We learn, too, that the letter now sent was not for Colossz alone, 
and that another Epistle had been sent to Laodicea, which the Colos- 
sians were to consider as addressed to themselves likewise. From this 
letter, more than from any of the others, do we get a view of the activity 
and unwearying zeal which the Apostle displayed throughout his whole 
life, spending and being spent, and ceasing not, even though his final 
words have to be “ Remember my bonds.” 
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In the first verse of the Epistle to the Ephesians some very ancient 
authorities omit the words “at Ephesus,” and it has therefore been 
held by many that the letter was really intended to be encyclical, and 
that Tychicus was at liberty to insert the name of each Church to 
which he gave copies in the course of his Asiatic visit. Like the Epistle 
to the Romans, this letter speaks more fully of a doctrine which had 
been set forth briefly when St. Paul was writing to another Church. 
He had dwelt shortly in the Epistle to Colosse on the person and 
office of Christ; in this letter he enters on the subject with greater 
fulness, and dwells much on the universality of the Gospel. 

After the address and invocation, the Apostle proclaims in his words 
of thanksgiving the merciful decree of God from all eternity, that men 
should attain adoption as sons of God through Christ ; that this was 
accomplished through the death of Christ, whereby we have forgiveness 
of sins ; and that in Christ all things are, in the fulness of time, to be 
gathered together in one, to the praise of God’s glory. Then in his 
prayer he implores that the Church may receive through the Spirit 
wisdom by which to recognize and accept this grace of God, which He 
wrought in Christ when He raised Him from the dead, and gave Him 
to be Head over all things to the Church, which is His body. After 
this he goes on to show that the life which Christ bestows is needed 
both by Gentiles and by Jews, and that God in His mercy hath 
quickened both with Christ, offering salvation to both through Him, 
a salvation by grace through faith. “Ye,” he continues, “were Gen- 
tiles, having no share in God’s covenant: aliens, without God in the 
world. But now through Christ ye are brought nigh, and salvation 
through Him is offered to Jew and Gentile alike. His cross hath 
made peace, broken down the wall of partition, and the glad tidings of 
the Gospel are preached to them that were afar off, and also to them 
that were nigh, Therefore ye are now of God’s family, a part of that 
great spiritual temple of which Christ is the corner-stone. I therefore 
(for I am set apart as the Apostle to the Gentiles, to make known unto 
them the unsearchable riches of Christ) pray that ye may be strengthened 
by the Spirit’s power to grasp the greatness of this love of Christ, that 
so ye may be filled with all the fulness of God.” 

He then proceeds to exhort the converts to live worthily of this noble 
calling, and to show that they are alive to the truth that all things are 
to be made one in Christ ; that they waver not in their faith, nor follow 
again those lusts of the Gentiles in which they had once walked ; but 
as awakened Christians, seek unto the light which is promised in 
Christ Jesus. Passing then from general duties to such as are more 
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particular, he dwells on the relations that should exist between wives 
and husbands, children and parents, servants and masters, in each 
position laying down the great principle that the life should be as unto 
the Lord, and in His sight. Then, knowing how hard the conflict 
would be, and how vain if attempted in human strength alone, he 
describes in a noble passage that panoply of God which the warfaring 
Christian must wear through this world’s trials, and having mentioned 
constant prayer as the last of the weapons, he entreats their prayers for 
himself, that, though in bonds, he may be strengthened to open his mouth | 
boldly to make known the mystery of the Gospel. He concludes, after 
saying that Tychicus, the bearer of the letter, would tell them all his 
state, by a solemn invocation of grace and peace on all those who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and this closes the list of those 
writings of St. Paul which fall within the time embraced in the history 
of the Acts. Forthe rest of the Apostle’s letters we have no parallel 
history with which to arrange and compare them, but must draw all 
that we learn from the scanty contents of the letters themselves. 

The Pastoral Epistles, as the two letters to Timothy and the one to 
Titus are called, have that name because they consist mainly of direc- 
tions for the guidance of these two disciples in their fastoral care. 
Timothy had been exhorted by St. Paul to tarry at Ephesus (1 Tim. 
i. 3) while the Apostle himself crossed over into Macedonia, and ina 
similar way Titus had been left by St. Paul in Crete. Before noticing 
the contents of these three Epistles, it may be well to piece together, as 
far as we are able, the allusions contained in them which help us to 
frame some probable account of St. Paul’s movements after his release 
from his first imprisonment. We know (Philem. 22) that his purpose 
was to visit Colossze, and of course the other Churches close at hand, 
as soon as he was set free. He intended also to goto Philippi (Phil. 
ii. 24); but if he carried out his wish to send Timothy to that Church, 
we may well suppose that his own visit to the Philippians was postponed 
until he had crossed over into Asia. Thither it seems likely that 
Timothy came to him, and they perhaps both remained a while among 
the Christians of the Lycus valley, to whom this would be St. Paul’s 
first opportunity of personal knowledge. Coming on towards the coast, 
and tarrying for a time in Ephesus, Paul then resolved to go over into 
Macedonia, but urged his younger companion to stay behind, and take 
for a time the oversight of the Christians in that great metropolis, and 
it was probably from some place in Macedonia that the first letter was 
sent to Timothy for his guidance in the oversight of the Ephesian 
Churches. Nothing would be more natural than that the Apostle from 
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Philippi should take the journey which he had taken before, and going 
into Greece should visit again the Church of Corinth, from which city 
the voyage to Crete would be easily made. Paul had learnt in some 
way (Tit. i. 5) much about the needs of the church in that island, and 
in whatever manner he came thither, he deemed it wise to leave Titus 
in charge, that he might ordain elders, and set in order the things that 
were wanting. He himself then departed, and going, it may be, to 
Ephesus or into Macedonia, purposed to pass the coming winter in 
Nicopolis. There were several cities of this name, but the most likely 
one to have been intended by St. Paul (Tit. iii. 22) is the well-known 
city of Epirus, built near the scene of the battle of Actium. This was 
the opinion of St. Jerome. To that place he arranged that Titus was 
to come to him, and he would send either Artemas or Tychicus to take 
his place in the care of the Churches of Crete. Wedo not know from 
what place the Apostle wrote his letter to Titus. It was probably 
written before he reached Nicopolis, and it may have been sent either 
from Ephesus, or from some place in Macedonia, as Paul crossed 
towards Epirus. But if the intention of wintering there was carried 
out, he must afterwards have come again towards Philippi, and have 
crossed the A‘gean once more. For we find that he visited Troas 
(2 Tim. iv. 13), where, in the care of Carpus, he left his cloak and 
books and parchments. From the fact of these things, which must 
have been specially precious to St. Paul, being left there, some have 
thought it probable that at Troas, from some cause or other, the Apostle 
was seized by the authorities, and that here began the second period of 
imprisonment which ended only by his death. If this be true, it is not 
unlikely that he was sent on to Ephesus, as the chief city of Asia, and 
at this time may have occurred those services of Onesiphorus to which 
Paul alludes with such gratitude (2 Tim. i. 18), and of which Timothy 
was a witness. At Ephesus he may have felt constrained once more 
to appeal to the Imperial power as his only hope of justice. For to 
Rome he was carried as a prisoner (2 Tim. i. 16, 17) and thither from 
some cause Onesiphorus came afterwards, and searching out the im- 
prisoned Apostle, repeated the kind attentions which he had bestowed 
before, and was brave enough to do so, though to sympathize with 
Paul was not so free from peril as it had been in his first imprisonment. 
And the danger had its effect on those who were round about the Apostle. 
In his second letter to Timothy, written from Rome, entreating him 
to come speedily thither, we have a gloomy catalogue of defections. 
“Thou knowest,” he writes (2 Tim. i. 15), “that all that are in Asia 
turned away from me, of whom are Phygelus and Hermogenes.” And 
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again (2 Tim. iv. ro), “ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this 
present world.” Then the needs of the Churches appear to have called 
Crescens from Rome into Galatia, and Titus, who had been replaced 
in Crete by Artemas, was now gone into Dalmatia, and Tychicus was 
sent to Ephesus. “Only Luke is with me,” writes the prisoner, to whom 
sympathy and companionship must have been as the breath of his 
nostrils. ‘Take Mark,” he adds, “and bring him with thee.” But it 
was not a selfish wish that prompted the injunction; for he proceeds to 
say, “he is profitable to me for the ministry.” The way by which 
St. Paul himself had come this time to Rome was through Miletus 
(2 Tim. i. 20), where Trophimus was obliged to be left behind because he 
was sick, and at Corinth the Apostle’s party was still further lessened by 
the staying behind of Erastus. Probably by the same way would Timothy 
travel, if he was able to come to Rome, as we can hardly doubt he 
would strive to do. But of that we are not told. We only know that 
when the second letter was sent to him, the Apostle’s case had been 
partly heard (2 Tim. iv. 16), and that on his first defence no one took 
his part, but all forsook him. ‘‘ But the Lord,” he exclaims, “stood by 
me and strengthened me, and I was delivered out of the mouth of the 
lion.” What Paul meant by the last words we cannot say with cer- 
tainty. But the letter shows us that he was still a prisoner, and the 
relief which he had experienced was but for a short time. We have 
nothing but tradition to tell us how he died, yet that is unvarying in 
the record that he never was freed from his second prison, but was 
beheaded during the reign of Nero. 

As was to be expected, the contents of these letters exhibit much 
similarity. In the first Epistle to Timothy, after the salutation, the 
Apostle turns at once to the reason for his leaving his friend at Ephesus. 
Certain men were teaching a different doctrine, giving heed to fables 
and endless genealogies. Instead of such teaching, the presiding pastor 
is to proclaim that the end of the charge is love out of a pure heart and 
a good conscience and faith unfeigned. With further words about the 
teachers of error, and words of thanksgiving about his own call to be 
a minister of Christ, Paul proceeds to the details of the charge which 
he has committed to Timothy. First he inculcates the necessity of 
constant prayer to be made for all conditions of men, gives directions 
about the behaviour of women, describes the character of those who 
would be true overseers and deacons in the Church of Christ, as well as 
of those women, helpers in holy things, of whom the early Church made 
such abundant use. Again he turns to warning against the false teachers 
and those who go after them, and in a Judaizing spirit insist on outward 
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observances more than inward holiness, and from this he passes to a 
series of directions for Timothy’s own guidance in his study and his 
behaviour towards old and young, both men and women; gives orders 
about the regulation of those widows who were engaged in religious 
works, about the character and duties of elders, and how they shall be 
chosen; about slaves and their behaviour towards Christian masters. 
Then, after once more alluding to the false teachers and their unworthy 
motives, he exhorts Timothy to prove himself a good soldier and a 
faithful servant of Christ, to give special charge to the rich, that they 
use their wealth so that by good works they may lay up for themselves 
a good foundation against the time to come. And the letter closes 
with a solemn injunction, “Timothy, keep that which is committed 
unto thee ;” and it is against the profane and vain babblings and oppo- 
sitions of that knowledge which is falsely so called that this parting 
warning is specially given. 

The Epistle to Titus opens with an address more full than usual, 
after which it deals briefly with the appointment of elders and bishops, 
who must be men able to set forth the sound doctrine, and to convict 
gainsayers, of whom there was no lack in Crete ; mainly such as gave heed 
to Jewish fables and the commandments of men. The second chapter 
contains exhortations to continue in the sound doctrine, points out what 
should be the behaviour of the aged and of the young, how servants 
should be in subjection all the more because they are Christians. 
These were to be the themes on which Titus was to speak earnestly to 
his people, also to enforce obedience toward all that were in authority, 
and to warn against offences of the tongue, in which they had once 
indulged, but which were unfit for those who had the promise of eternal 
life. Faith, too, must be attended by good works; and foolish questions, 
genealogies, and strivings about the law are to be avoided. With some 
parting personal information and directions, and a final exhortation that 
those who are “ours,” that is, of the Christian body, should maintain 
good works, the letter closes with a very brief salutation and benediction. 

The second letter to Timothy was written from a Roman prison, 
when the Apostle was yearning for the presence of his younger fellow- 
labourer. After the salutation comes a thanksgiving and an expression 
of intense longing that Timothy should come to him. Paul had known 
his faith, built up in him by the teaching of a holy mother and grand- 
mother. This gift the Apostle urges him to keep alive, and without 
shame to testify of the Gospel of Christ. Though himself a prisoner 
for the cause, he urges Timothy to be still steadfast therein, and then 
tells how others have fallen away, though the love of Onesiphorus has 
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been a comfort amid all these trials. “But do thou,” he continued, 
“be strong, endure hardness, prove thyself a good soldier of Christ, 
with whom if we would reign, we must also expect to suffer. Let all 
men see that thy work is approved unto God, and avoid strifes about 
words and vain babblings which some indulging in have taught that the 
resurrection is already past.” Then, with exhortations to avoid youthful 
lusts and foolish questionings, which befit not the Lord’s servant, the 
Apostle goes on to warn against the evil times that are to come, when 
men shall hold a form of godliness, but deny the power thereof. Timothy 
had known the doctrine for which Paul had suffered so much, that let 
him hold fast, in the light of the Holy Scripture, whereby the man of 
God may be complete, furnished amply for every good work. The 
closing chapter contains exhortations to earnest preaching and teaching. 
The Apostle’s own time is drawing to a close. He is ready to be 
offered. But he longs for Timothy to come to him, for in his prison 
he has only Luke as his companion. The charge against him has been 
once heard, and out of some peril he has been delivered, as God, he 
is sure, will ever deliver him. Then, after final greetings and a repeated 
entreaty, “Do thy diligence to come,” the letter ends with a brief 
blessing. 

Those who would question the genuineness of these three Epistles 
have based their objections mainly on the following grounds :—(1) That 
many words are found in them which do not occur in the other letters 
of St. Paul. It is enough to reply to such a position, that these are the 
only pastoral letters of the Apostle which we possess, and that, writing 
with a new purpose in view, it is to be expected that his phraseology 
would differ in some respects from that found in his other letters. (2) 
The style is not so vigorous as might be expected from the other writings 
of Paul which we possess. But these letters were the last productions 
of a laborious life, and were rather written as rules of conduct, than as 
doctrinal treatises, and for both these reasons the argumentative vigour 
of the earlier letters is not here to be looked for. (3) An ecclesiastical 
order is noticed in them, which is beyond what existed in the lifetime of 
St. Paul. But we know that from the earliest time special care was 
bestowed on the widows by the Church, and it is certain that those 
devout women who were objects of the bounty of the faithful soon 
became employed in the offices of mercy for which they were So well 
fitted. ‘Then the bishops (overseers) appear in these letters in no other 
wise than they do in St. Paul’s address (Acts xx. 28) to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus. (4) There are allusions in abundance in these letters 
to a system of Gnostic teaching which was not prevalent before the 
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second century. Those who raise this objection surely forget St. Paul 
in his first letter to Corinth (viii. 1), against which no cavil can be 
raised, speaks of this same knowledge (gvos7s) as puffing men up, and 
being contrary to Christian charity. If it was already doing its mischief 
in A.D. 57, can we wonder if the evil has spread during the ten years 
which have succeeded? And all these objectors have still to explain 
how it comes to pass that the Pastoral Epistles are abundantly recog- 
nized by the early Fathers, commencing with Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp; that they were accepted by the whole Church in the second 
century ; that they are found in the very early Syriac Version, and men- 
tioned in the list given in the Muratorian fragment, which dates back as 
far as A.D. 170. On the ground of such ample recognition, and because 
the objections raised are capable of being answered in a manner more 
consistent with our evidence than would be the rejection of these letters, 
of which some of the objectors would only discard a portion, it seems more 
reasonable to believe with the early Church that we have in them the 
real words of St. Paul, and that the second letter to Timothy closes the 
series of his writings that have been preserved, and was written not long 
before his martyrdom. 


Ghonghts Suggested by some Words 
ot attr. Herbert Spencer. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM TAIT, D.D., ENGLISH CHAPLAIN 
AT PAU. 


I RECENTLY contributed to the pages of the Clergyman’s 
Magazine “ Thoughts suggested by a Layman’s Creed,” being a 
reply to a paper from the pen of Mr. Frederic Harrison. What 
I now write will be found, I trust, an appropriate sequel. 

I quote the words referred to :— 

“ The establishment of rules of right conduct on a scientific 
basis is a pressing need. Now that moral injunctions are 
losing the authority given by their supposed sacred origin, the 
secularization of morals is becoming imperative. Few things 
can happen more disastrous than the decay and death of a 
regulative system, no longer fit, before another and fitter regula- 
tive system has grown up to replace it.” 
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These words appear to me the most damaging admission 
which agnostics have ever made. It appears that, as the effect 
of their teaching, “moral injunctions are losing their authority” 
—that the system which has hitherto sustained and regulated 
morals is decaying and dying—and that “few things can be 
more disastrous” than the moral prospect before us. Few 
things more disastrous indeed ! It amounts to the dissolution of 
society. The only light in the darkness is the hope held out 
by Mr. Spencer, that human wisdom can supply the void which 
its own speculations have created. But is it able to supply that 
void? Here is the question of questions, on which the whole 
future of humanity depends. 

We all know the principle which in the family is both the 
spring and regulator of morals, and from which “the happy 
homes of England” have derived their honourable name. That 
principle is LOVE. The children know the parents as the 
authors of their being. And not only so; they have sustained 
the being which they have given, having fed and provided for 
them from the days of unconscious infancy. They are also 
still thinking of their welfare, seeking to provide for their future, 
as they have provided for their past. Therefore it is that the 
sons and daughters love their father and mother; they have 
first loved them. This love, moreover, is the common heritage 
of the family, embracing all alike. And so the brothers love 
the sisters, and the sisters the brothers; they are bound together 
by the affection which has given being to them all. Obedience 
is easy—love prompts it. Mutual kindness and caring for each 
other is also easy—love constrains them. And the result is a 
happy family ; love is there. 

Now who dees not know that the family is the embryo both 
of communities and nations? The community, the nation, is 
but the family on a larger scale. And that which is at once 
the spring and regulator of morals is the same in all the three. 
Herein the Bible shews its Divine origin; it is in agreement 
with nature. Let us look at God’s dealings with the Jew, as 
recorded in the Old Testament. He first declared His relation © 
to him, “I am the Lord thy God.” He then proved that He 
was indeed his God, bringing him from the land of Egypt, and 
out of the house of bondage. He dried the Red Sea and the 
river Jordan before him, and gave him the goodly heritage of 
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the land of promise. And whilst the Jew continued God's 
obedient child, it was to him a land of blessing ; he was blessed 
in the city and blessed in the field, blessed in his lying down 
and blessed in his rising up, blessed in his family, blessed in his 
basket and his store. God thus attached His people by per- 
sonal bonds to Himself; they looked up to Him as their God, 
and loved Him with their whole hearts. Thus did David, as 
his Psalms declare ; thus did Samuel and the prophets; thus 
did the whole company of righteous men chronicled in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews. And from love to obedience the 
transition was natural and easy. Knowing what pleased God, 
they found their happiness in doing it. As He Himself declares 
in the Decalogue, “them that love Me, and keep My command- 
ments.” The substance of these commandments was to bind 
them together as brethren. They were to love each other, 
because He had loved them all; they were to seek each other’s 
welfare, for He sought the blessing of them all; they were not 
to rule over each other with rigour, for He was a gracious 
Master to them all ; they were to sympathise with each other in 
sorrow, and relieve each other in distress; for He, their common 
God, was kind to them all. 

Such was the morality of God’s Jewish family of old. And 
happy indeed were its members whilst these Divine morals were 
recognized and acted on. “Judah and Israel were many as 
the sand which is by the sea in multitude, eating and drinking 
and making merry.” 

But this time, alas! was brief; evil days came ere long. 
The God of Abraham was forgotten, and the idols of the 
heathen were set up in His place. And no longer loving Him 
who had loved them so well and so truly, they ceased to love 
each other. Morality became, in consequence, a wreck; its 
inspiring spirit was gone. “ Righteousness once lodged in it,” 
says Isaiah of Jerusalem, “ but now murderers.” “ Unless the 
Lord of hosts had left us a very small remnant, we should have 
been as Sodom, and been made like unto Gomorrah.” The 
witness of Jeremiah is still more terrible: “Run ye to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem,” he says, “and see now, and 
know, and seek in her broad places, if ye can find a single man, 
if there be one that doeth justice, and seeketh truth” (Jer. v. 1, 
Dr. Blayney’s translation), We know the dreadful sequel : “The 
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wrath of the Lord arose against His people, and THERE WAS 
NO REMEDY.” The bulwarks of morality had been destroyed, 
and nothing could supply their place. A people irreclaimable 
from evil were therefore abandoned to the sword. 

The Christian Church is now God’s family, instead of the 
Jewish people, and our law of morals is the same as theirs was 
—love, producing obedience ; even as we have it from the lips 
of the Saviour Himself, “ Zf ye love Me, keep My commandments.” 
Only Christian morals have a much higher tone, because the 
love revealed on God’s part has been infinitely greater. To us, 
as to the Jew, He is revealed as the Author of our being, and 
the gracious One who has fed us all our lives long unto this 
day. But to us He is revealed besides, as the Jew never knew 
Him. The Gospel tells us that He took our flesh, and dwelt 
among us asa man. It tells us that He “took our infirmities,” 
and “was tempted in all points like as we are;” that He “ bare 
our sins in His own body ;” that He died our death, and was 
buried in our grave; yea, that He rose again, to die no more, 
bringing to us, from the depths of that grave, the boon of ever- 
lasting life. We Christians can thus follow the example of 
Him whose name we bear. At all times, and specially in 
times of difficulty, perplexity, and trouble, we can lift up the 
eyes to heaven, and say, “Father!” (John xvii. 1); for we 
have a Father there, to whom we may appeal “with all 
reverence and confidence,” as one “able and ready to help 
us.” And believing in Him in this gracious character, we 
learn “to fear Him,” to love Him with all the heart and mind, 
“to worship Him, to give Him thanks, and to serve Him 
truly all the days of our life”’ The foundation of Christian 
morals—deep, broad, immoveable—is laid in that wonderful 
name. 

And as with the Jew, so with us, duty to God passes 
naturally into duty to man. The Christian child, with the 
first dawn of reason, learns to say the Lord’s Prayer, and 
acquires, more or less, an understanding of its meaning. And 
as he feels more and more his obligations to a heavenly 
Father, he learns to associate Him with his father and mother 
on the earth. They come before the child as the almoners of 
THAT FATHER’S bounty, the dispensers of His kindness day 
by day. And so, before it shapes itself into a command, 
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“Honour thy father and thy mother” becomes the rule of the 
child’s life. That rule moreover enlarges itself as the child 
grows into the man. It comprehends all who are set over 
him in authority, civil or sacred, “governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors, and masters,” all who bear a heavenly Father’s name, 
and are channels of His blessing. The second stone is laid 
upon the first—subjection to man in all things lawful and 
right, vesting on duty to God. 

A third stone is yet to be laid, and with that stone in its 
place, the whole edifice of Christian morals is reared. No one 
may appropriate to himself God’s blessed name of Father ; 
it is common to the race. ‘“ Preach the gospel,” said our Lord, 
“to every creature.’ And what is the gospel but God’s fatherly 
name? We call our book of devotion “ Common Prayer.” It 
is called so truly, because it is addressed to a common Father. 
As our Lord Himself has taught us, “When ye pray, say, Our 
Father,” 

God has thus dealt with us as He dealt of old with the 
Jew. He has not bound us to Himself only, but also to each 
other. His fatherly name declared in Incarnation, revealed in 
all its glory in the sacrifice of Calvary, in the remission of 
sin, and in the boon of everlasting life, is a cord of love binding 
man to his fellow. And it may truly be said of it, that it is 
not quickly broken. 

Its strength is, of course, greatest when God’s own claims 
are acknowledged. Looking up to the same Father, believing 
in the same love, and seeking the same blessed object, His 
service and glory, we are of necessity drawn to each other, and 
heart meets heart in brotherly and blessed fellowship. But 
this is by no means the whole strength of this cord of love. 
We learn to love all men after the great Father’s example. 
It is a shame to be unkind when He has been so kind, to 
be grasping and avaricious when He is so liberal, to be hard 
and unforgiving when He is so easy to be entreated, This 
thought appeals to our very heart of hearts, and regulates our 
whole behaviour. We do not need the sixth commandment 
to forbid us plotting against our neighbour's life ; love forbids 
it, and far more effectually. Nor do we need the seventh 
commandment to forbid us invading his domestic purity ; love 
teaches us to abhor even the thought of such great wickedness. 
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Nor do we need the tenth commandment to forbid us coveting 
our neighbour’s goods, nor the eighth to forbid us to take 
them, nor the ninth to forbid us to slander his good name; 
for the love of the great Father has taught us to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. We rejoice therefore in his prosperity, 
his reputation and honour, as our own. 

Such a spirit toward man will, of course, lead to efforts for 
man. Our Lord said of Himself, “The Son of man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” And His love 
dwelling in our hearts, with His example before our eyes, 
impels us to everything which can benefit or bless our fellows. 
Hence come all the charities which have made England’s name 
so honourable. Our country is filled with hospitals for suf- 
ferers of every class, for diseases of every name. Nor are 
the fallen forgotten. Christian love waits for them in the cold 
midnight street, follows them into their miserable haunts, and 
labours to restore them to society and to well-doing. The 
principle of all these efforts is that announced by our Lord, 
“that ye may be the children of your Father who is in 
heaven, for He is kind.” We remember that every sufferer 
is God’s creature, and every sinner too, and that He loves 
them as truly as He loves ourselves. Hence comes a claim 
which neither heart nor conscience can disallow ; we labour for 
them as if their sin or suffering were our own. 

Such are the lofty morals of Christianity. GOD THE UNI- 
VERSAL FATHER, AND ALL MEN BRETHREN, is its motto. 
Inspired by this hallowed remembrance, the Christian goes forth 
to do God’s will in the world, is subject for His sake to all who 
bear His name, and seeks the blessing of every human creature, 
because His hands have made and fashioned him. 

In this lofty, blessed morality lies the only hope of society 
and the world. And itis this, be it noted, which agnosticism 
seeks ruthlessly to sweep away; it blots from the moral heavens 
the love of the great Father by denying His existence. And 
filial love on man’s part is impossible when there is no God to 
claim it: better worship the air we breathe, or the bread we 
eat; these have at least existence, but HE has none. ‘here 
is no reason now why we should try to do what is right ; 
right pleases God, but there is no God to please. Neither is 
there any reason why the child should be subject to the parent, 
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‘or the citizen to the magistrate, or the people to their monarch. 
The name of mingled kindness and authority which was believed 
to be in parents and rulers is now blotted out. Neither is there 
any reason now why we should not do harm to our neighbour, 
We may slander his good name, we may spoil his goods, we 
may entice from him the wife of his bosom, we may even con- 
spire to shed his blood. There is no one to espouse his cause, , 
or to say to us, Wherefore have ye done so? And what reason 
can there be for trying to do our neighbour any good? All 
good is of God, and there is now no God. Our neighbour also 
has no claim on us; no common love binds us in one, no 
common kindness is our example in the path of mercy and 
truth. Man ceases to be a brother when God is denied as a 
Father. Such is the moral chaos to which agnosticism would 
reduce society. 

The picture is not overcharged ; I appeal to the language of 
those who are the acknowledged exponents of agnosticism or 
atheism in the world. Let us hear the socialists of Germany : 
“ Socialism is based on self-confidence. There is no existence 
beyond natural laws. Man has no personal responsibility, for he 
zs not a personality.” Again, “ The future belongs to atheism. 
There 1s no salvation for humanity but in atheism. The death 
of the last theist will be the deliverance of the last slave!” There 
is no mistaking the meaning of such language. The creature 
must be taught to sustain himself; there is no Power above 
him on which he can lean. Neither is there any love on high; 
’ “natural laws” are incapable of loving, Set free from the 
unmanly fear of responsibility to a Higher Power, man is thus 
left free to follow his own evil will. This is indeed the “salva- 
tion” which the atheist anticipates for humanity. Freemen, and 
not slaves, irresponsible to any authority in heaven or earth, 
we are at liberty to do anything to which our evil hearts 
incline us. 

And this awful creed is not confined to Germany. Who has 
not heard of the Journal in Paris, whose motto is “Wz Dieu, 
nt Maitre”? Nz Dieu—there is no Divine authority in the uni- 
verse, and no Divine love. _ Any evil may therefore be done; 
there is none to avenge it. But to do good is impossible ; 
good comes of love, and love has no existence. Nz Maitre is 
the natural sequence. No human authority has any right to 
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exist, whether parent, master, or monarch. All these come of 
the exploded notion of a Divine ruler above. That they do 
exist is the misfortune of man’s present condition. And_ to 
destroy them as soon as may be is the sacred mission of all 
who care for human welfare, and desire human progress! Such 
a creed, I need scarcely remark, aims at nothing less than the 
dissolution of society. 

Mr. Spencer himself seems aware of this, but he proposes a 
remedy; he moreover considers its application “the most press- 
ing need of the age.” These are but vain words: there can 
be no remedy for society when love is gone. “ The seculariza- 
tion of morals” simply means the founding duty on some lower 
principle: no wisdom of man is equal to such a task. We 
may go into a family, and set its members against each other, 
producing alienation where there was the warmest affection 
before ; and we may excuse our unholy work by promising to 
make parents and children, brothers and sisters, happy in some 
other way. But every one knows that we cannot perform such 
a promise. Love is the secret of family happiness; nothing 
can supply the lack. The agnostic is doing this for society ; 
he is destroying the foundation of morals, vainly boasting while 
he does so that he will build up the falling structure. IT IS 
IMPOSSIBLE. And he will find this himself another day. As 
Mirabeau said in France, nearly one hundred years ago, “I 
have laboured only at a vast destruction.” 

None who has read can ever forget the lines— 

‘* But this is not a time (he started up, 
And smote his heart with woe-denouncing hand), 
This is no time to fill the joyous cup ; 
The mammoth comes, the foe, the monster brand, 
With all his howling, desolating band. 
Red is the cup they drink, but not with wine. 
Awake, and watch to-night, or see no morning shine !” 
These words are fearfully applicable to the days in which we 
live. The mammoth is indeed coming, and a howling, deso- 
lating band are following him. The forces of evil are banded 
together for the total destruction of society. They are cruel, and 
know no mercy; the cup they drink is red with the blood of 
human victims. It is time to awake and watch, or they may 
prove too mighty for us. 
The most heedless and unobservant must know that this is 
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true. Who has not heard of the Nihilists of Russia, with their 
dreadful deeds of blood? or of the Fenians of America, with 
their “ God-given dynamite”? Both parties know too well how 
to use both the dynamite and the dagger, as Russia and Ireland 
are witnesses this day. These emissaries of evil have met in 
London, and stricken hands together. Their object, they tell 
us, is the same—*“ the eradicature of all governments.” And 
this dire conspiracy against law and order is not confined to 
them; the same spirit is living and active, as we have seen 
already, both in Germany and France. It is restrained at 
present, for there are opposing forces in the way; but who can 
tell how long these opposing forces may be found where they 
now are? Prince Metternich said many years ago, “ Aprés mot 
le deluge ;” and when the iron hand and will which now re- 
press German socialism are removed from the scene of their 
long activities, the prophecy may be fulfilled once more. 

This then assuredly is not the time for wild speculations 
about human liberty and the irresponsibility of man. It is not 
the time to tell wicked men that they may do what evil things 
their evil hearts desire. It is not the time to throw down the 
bulwarks of morals and to invite the enemy to come in. The 
agnostic philosopher is taking on himself a fearful responsibility. 
The early Christians were called by the old world “the enemies 
of the human race;” the accusation was unjust and untrue ; 
but it may be both just and true. Let agnostics take care that 
they do not so act as to deserve it! 

We ministers and teachers of Christianity have meanwhile 
our part to act ; we are the appointed saviours of society. Let 
us impress on those who listen to us the reality of God’s love. 
Let us remind them that every night’s sound sleep, every crust 
of bread, every daily mercy, are expressions of that love. Let 
us lead them to Calvary, that they may see that it is a love 
strong as death. Let us tell them that the blood shed there 
was the taking away of sin, and that the resurrection accom- 
plished there has secured for them eternal life. We shall thus 
bind them to God as His children, His faithful servants, His 
true-hearted people ; and we shall bind them to their neigh- 
bours also, when we remind them continually that as they have 
been loved, so they must love in turn; that no one is a Christian 
who asks, “ Am I my brother's keeper?” that the Fatherhood 
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above has created a brotherhood below. Every man we meet, 
let us reiterate, has a brother’s claim upon us; we may not pass 
him by in sorrow, nor leave him unhelped in difficulty and 
danger. Our Father is his Father also; and that Father is 
observing from heaven how we behave toward His children on 
the earth. 

So to declare God’s counsel for man’s salvation would, with 
God’s blessing, save society indeed ; for it would infuse into 
Christian men those principles of faith and love which would 
unite them as a phalanx against the common foe. Infidel 
philosophers would reason, and plotters of mischief plot, in vain. 
Let Christian truth but put forth its God-given strength, and 
every adversary would yield before it. 


How we may best Preach iv due pro- 
portion the bole Counsel of Goo. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


IN the exposition of the Word of life, scarcely any evil is 
greater than one-sidedness. We must not present one part 
of truth as if it were the whole. We must not limit our view 
to a few particular topics. We must not give undue pro- 
minence to one or two doctrines of Revelation, to the com- 
parative disregard of others equally important. To do anything 
of this kind is greatly to impair the majesty of Divine truth. 
It opens the door to the most dangerous errors, It robs the 
flock of Christ of many of the green pastures provided for 
them. For Holy Scripture is like a glorious land, with its 
hills and valleys and fruitful plains, every part of which has 
its own peculiar beauty, and produces its own flowers and 
fruits, which are not to be found elsewhere. Hence, as ministers 
of Christ, it is our duty and privilege to explore the whole of this 
goodly land, and then in our teaching to lead our people after us. 

Hence the very first hint I would give is that we should 
carefully avoid the rut or groove in which we ourselves are 


most prone to move. 
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It may be, one of us may be apt to preach to our hearers 
as if all were believers, as if all were in possession of true 
spiritual life, and only needed instruction in holiness and 
godly living. But this is to forget that in the congregations 
which have been most cared for there are “black sheep,” souls 
far away on the mountains, men and women who have the 
name to live, and yet are dead. 

In every ministry there ought to be a strong evangelistic 
element. Perhaps a large proportion of the blessing granted 
during mission seasons has arisen from the fact that the mis- 
sion preacher comes with the first elements of Divine truth, and 
calls men earnestly to repentance and faith in Christ. He 
speaks plainly on the need of conversion, of cleansing by faith in 
Christ’s blood, and very frequently communicants, Sunday-school 
teachers,and those who have long reckoned themselves Christians, 
find out that they have never hitherto known the comfort of 
forgiveness and the reality of fellowship with God in Christ. 

But why should not the ordinary parochial ministry use the 
same instrumentality? Why should there not be more fre- 
quently a direct blow at the conscience of the unsaved? Why 
not a sermon on such texts as Isa. 1. 18, lv. 6, 7; Ezek. xxxiii. 
iis Rom.iii. 193, 1-Corivi.9—115 2:Corw.10,/0rel Age b pn, 
v.14; Phil. iii, 18, 19? It has been found sometimes a very 
useful plan to make one sermon in the month a very direct 
appeal to the unconverted, followed by an after-meeting, where 
an opportunity for private conversation may be given to any 
who desire it. 

But with some the mistake is in the opposite direction. 
The whole ministry is almost entirely evangelistic. The solemn 
warnings of the Word against sinners, and the free invitations 
of the Gospel, are proclaimed with zeal and power. The cross 
is held up, and “whosoever will” may flee to it and find peace 
and salvation. 

But there is a great lack of instruction in righteousness. 
There is little building up, Few sermons are preached on the 
privileges which are the portion of God’s true people. The 
special sins and failings of Christians in home life, in society, 
in business, are seldom touched upon. Not much is said on 
the conflict which the soldier of the cross has to wage with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, nor on the various helps 
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given to enable him to overcome. Christ’s great pattern life 
is too seldom held up for our imitation, and the power of 
Prayer and the study of Holy Scripture is not made as pro- 
minent as it should be. Perhaps one suggestion might be 
made as to correcting this. At the principal Communions of 
the month, might not the sermon almost always be on some 
subject that will assist believers in walking with God? It 
may be on the life of faith, or on holiness, or on witness- 
bearing, or on one of the graces named in Matt. v. r—12, or 
Gal. v. 22, 23, or 2 Pet. i. 5—-8. Some such subject on godly 
living might be very helpful to those coming to the Lord’s 
Supper, and not less so probably to the rest of the congregation, 
in teaching them to see how far they are living beneath the 
standard of true godliness. 

In the ministry of another there may be a danger of another 
kind. Occasionally you find a clergyman preaching almost 
exclusively high Calvinistic doctrine. Whatever be the text, 
from the Old or the New Testament, you are sure to hear 
about election, final perseverance, and a few similar themes, as 
if there were no other side of truth. God’s wide-world compas- 
sion, His solemn oath as to His unwillingness that any perish, 
the responsibility of every hearer of the Gospel for receiving or 
rejecting it,—all this is left out of sight, and sinners go away 
with a mistaken view of the whole matter, and seem as if they 
were utterly excluded from all hope of salvation, 

Perhaps, again, you find in another case the one theme is an 
exaggerated view of the Sacraments. The grace of baptism 
is brought in continually; nor is the essential limitation pointed 
out, that whenever the Scripture tells of its efficacy, it is always 
in connection with faith and prayer. It is the outward rite 
linked with the inward grace. The Lord’s Supper is made 
almost the whole of religion. The main stress of sermon upon 
sermon is the duty of coming to the Holy Communion. A 
personal, living Christ, the efficacy of the great propitiation 
received by faith, the grace and might of the Divine Spirit, the 
power of prayer and the comfort of the Word, are but lightly 
touched upon, and so the due proportion of truth is altogether 
lost. Never shall I forget the words of an aged lady, well 
instructed in the Scriptures, who spoke of this with bitter tears: 
“ They have hidden Christ behind the altar.” 
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No doubt a place ought to be found in preaching for each 
of these subjects. An occasional sermon on election, and the 
eternal, unchanging love of God to His own people, may be a 
means of stablishing and strengthening Christians. From time 
to time sermons explanatory of baptism, sermons showing the 
bounden duty and privilege of believers to come to the Holy 
Communion, and the rich benefits connected with it, come with 
double force when the foundations of Gospel truth are firmly 
laid. I only object to such topics covering almost the whole 
field, and thus, as I believe, frustrating the very purpose for 
which they were given. 

In late years another evil has arisen, In many pulpits you 
hear sermons full of poetry and imagination, describing very 
eloquently some scene in our Lord’s ministry, or one of His 
miracles, giving here and there a bit of good practical advice, 
but lacking the backbone of any distinct doctrine. You never 
hear of man’s natural condition, or the meaning of justification 
or sanctification. You seldom carry away any clear view of 
the way in which a sinner can be saved, or a temptation over- 
come, or the sorrows of life patiently borne. All is hazy, misty, 
uncertain. A single chapter of St. Paul’s Epistles, such as 
Eph. ii. or Rom. viii., gives you more light on great and neces- 
sary truths than from such a ministry you would gather for years. 

It is true, now and then, you may find the other extreme. 
Young people are sometimes wearied out by discourses on 
doctrinal subjects, which are very like dry bones. Full of logic 
and argument and theological terms, and perhaps all correct and 
orthodox, but there are no illustrations, no light from real life, 
nothing to lay hold of the attention, or to warm the heart. At 
the present day such sermons are sure to empty our churches, and 
specially to drive away those entering upon life’s duties, and 
who most require faithful teaching. It has been well said that 
doctrines are the pillars of the Temple, but illustrations are the 
windows. We cannot dispense with either. A well-read Bible 
will give the first: to read carefully the books of nature, of 
providence, of our own hearts, and of daily life, will assist us in 
the second. A single illustration will often light up a whole 
sermon, and fix the leading truth of it as a nail in a sure place. 
Such a work as Mrs. Smyly’s “ Garden Graith,” with its exqui- 
site lessons from seeds and the growth of plants, shows how 
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wide is the field from which the student of nature may gather 
precious lessons for the instruction of his flock. 

I will only add a few further hints. By many they may not 
be needed. But to those who have had but little experience 
in the preparation of sermons, a suggestion here or there may 
not be in vain, 

In striving to give a well-balanced view of Divine truth, can 
we fail to be most thankful for the aid of our Church seasons ? 
It seems to me we ought most carefully to improve them. 
Advent, Epiphany, Lent, Passion Week, Easter, Ascension-tide, 
Whitsuntide, and Trinity Sunday, ought every year to bring 
with them a special message to our flocks, and thus we cannot 
fail to bring before them most of the great truths in the Apostles’ 
Creed. A wise use of Saints’ days is also important, especially 
when falling on the Sunday. Nothing can well be more pro- 
fitable than a sketch on the life of one of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, and an enforcement of the special lesson that it suggests, 

Courses, not too long, on chosen chapters of the Scripture 
assist both preachers and hearers. Amongst others might be 
mamen .toxou. x, Deut. xxx. Pss. i, Xxill,(xxxvt, cli jwcing 
cxxx, Prov, iii. Isai vi., lit., lv.; Jer.: iit, Hosea xiv5 Matti 
P10, xt xxv, Luke xv, John iit; x). xvjxvilp Romana 
viii., Eph. ii., iii. 14-——21, etc. I do not mention the exposition 
of a whole book or epistle, most valuable as this may be occa- 
sionally at a weekday service. I fear not many preachers are 
able to keep up the interest of such a course, extending as it 
would in many cases to several months, 

An interleaved Bible may be of great value in maintaining a 
variety in our sermons. <A few pithy notes, penned down in 
our private reading of the Word, upon some passage which has 
come home to us, may often at some future time be expanded 
into a most valuable address. 

I have often found the value of contrasts in preaching. If 
you have taken one side of truth in the morning, take the other 
in the evening. For instance, you take Mary’s devotion, as 
given in Mark xiv. 39; then a sermon on Judas, so imme- 
diately named afterwards by the evangelist, might be no less 
useful. In the same way Nathanael and Balaam, the single eye 
and the double mind; Elijah and Jehu, true zeal and false ; 
and many others may be contrasted. In a similar way subjects 
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may be handled. Sins and graces ; free salvation by faith, and 
the life of good works (Eph. ii. 8, 9, and ver. 10; or Titus iii, 
4—y7 and ver. 8); temptation in Eden and in the wilderness 
(Gen. iii. and Matt. iv.); the tears of man and the tears of the 
Redeemer (Exod. ii. 6 and John xi. 35); the tree by the waters 
and the heath in the desert (Jer. xvii.6—8). Pairs of sermons 
of this kind I have often found useful, and those who have 
heard the one will often make a special effort to hear the other. 

To maintain a scriptural proportion in our teaching, it is 
important to notice the various forms in which truth is put 
throughout Scripture, and not to pass by any of them. You 
have rich and precious promises, you have the most solemn 
warnings ; you have precepts pointing out the Christian’s duty, 
and you have prayers to assist him in devotion; you have 
parables and parabolic sayings, comprising much thought in 
but few words; you have the experience of the heart in every 
possible phase of joy or sorrow, particularly in the Psalms ; you 
have the miracles both in the Old and New Testament, the former 
corresponding to the law, and the latter bearing witness to the 
grace of the Gospel; you have little gospels, so to speak, passages 
such as John iti. 16, Matt. xi. 27-29, Rom. vi. 23, 1 John i. 7, 
where you have salvation brought very near to every one who 
will receive it; you have narratives and histories manifesting 
the progress of sin, or the conflicts and victories of God’s 
children ; you have passages full of the glories of the coming 
kingdom and the bright hopes of the Church at Christ’s return ; 
you have messages specially suited for such as scorn the offers 
of mercy, for those who practise iniquity, for backsliders, for 
formalists, for anxious seeking souls, for those who are burdened 
with life’s cares or sorely tempted by the devil, for the lonely 
and desolate, for the suffering and sorrow-laden, for the young 
and the old, for the rich and the poor, and it is wise to see 
how far we endeavour to make use of this abundant store of 
Divine teaching. Then there are great and necessary subjects 
which in some shape ought never to be long absent from our 
ministry. It were well if at least once a year a place were 
found for a distinct sermon on such topics as these: searching 
the Scriptures, private prayer, family prayer, the corruption 
of our nature, the atonement, forgiveness and justification, 
conversion, holiness of life, commercial honesty, love and 
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charity, prevailing errors in the Church, zeal in winning souls, 
public worship, the value of the Lord’s day, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, the second coming of Christ, ete. Of course, on 
one or other of these many sermons may touch incidentally, 
but it is most useful at no long intervals to make each of 
them the chief subject of a discourse. 

It may also prove very useful wisely to lay hold on any 
matter of prominent interest, and to give a right turn to men’s 
thoughts and conversation upon it. I remember hearing an 
admirable sermon on the breaking of a bank in a southern 
town, and the comforting words of Rom. viii. 28 were applied 
to those who had been losers. A debate in Parliament on 
some matter connected with morality or religion, an accident 
by land or water, a great crime,—these and a thousand other 
matters may be wisely touched upon, without making our 
ministry too secular, and may awaken many a chord in the 
hearts of our hearers. Never did I notice more interest in a 
congregation than when I lately preached on the sixth com- 
mandment after the murders in Phcenix Park. It was just an 
occasion when I could touch on the causes and occasions of 
such crimes, and point out how much is reckoned to be murder 
before a higher tribunal, which no human law can possibly 
touch. I could not but wish that the text might have been 
handled in every pulpit both in England and Ireland, and that 
there were amongst us all a deeper sense of the sacredness of 
life, and more of that true charity which is the only sure antidote 
to such terrible deeds. 

One concluding remark I would add. It is the office of the 
Comforter to lead us into all the truth, and to bring to remem- 
brance all things that Christ has said. Let therefore our constant 
dependence be upon His merciful guiding. If no part of Scrip- 
ture be neglected, if we “mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” 
whatsoever we read, if we wait upon God for the continual light 
of His Spirit, if we are humble and teachable, not trying to 
prove our own views by the Word, but desiring in everything 
to follow its direction, we shall not go far astray. We shall not 
miss any of the main essentials of the glorious Gospel, but shall 
do our part to bring those committed to our care into “the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
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Current Theological Aiteratnre. 


EVERY person who has encountered the plausible fallacies of 
German theology, or who has had to deal with its treacherous 
underminings of faith, should read Mr. Gostwick’s new book on 
“German Culture and Christianity.”* It is a masterly perform- 
ance by one who is familiar with his materials, and who has 
succeeded in placing German religious literature in a fair light 
for our inspection and judgment. At first sight rationalism is 
many-sided ; but as the first article in the theologian’s belief is 
that man himself fills the highest place in the temple of worship, 
the inquiry becomes simplified, though the potency of the creed 
is proved by the extraordinary prevalence of Deism, Pantheism, 
and Positivism. This religion of humanity, aided by the mul- 
tiplied forms of Biblical criticism, has persistently laid siege to 
the Divine scheme of revelation, and has effected very many 
breaches in the bulwarks of faith. The author does not concern 
himself so much with certain inferior theistic forms, as with the 
more reverent forms of error, which are somewhat more sus- 
ceptible of the necessity of a revelation, and of appreciating to 
a certain degree the faith which it seeks to destroy. The 
period investigated, A.D. 1770—1880o0, is the classic one of 
German literature,a period marked by the Utopian ideas of the 
rationalist, his myths and tendencies, his undefined periods, his 
epochs and evolutions, and his heterogeneous mass of incon- 
gruities. This camp of infidelity is invaded by the author, and 
individual leaders are arraigned, with their writings as witnesses. 
Thus Lessing, a life-long inquirer about his own faith, the 
melancholy Herder, the paradoxical position of Jacobi as a 
philosopher without a plan, and a Christian without Christianity, 
Kant’s moral and Fichte’s religious philosophy, and also Carlyle’s 
gospel of work,—all these are ably and generously discussed. 
Other chapters are occupied with Klopstock and his poetry, 
Goethe, Strauss, Baur, the romantic school, and the mystic phi- 
losophers. The whole is supplemented with a remarkable 
dissertation on Christian evidences, in which is appropriately 
demonstrated by the concordant traits in our Lord’s history 


* “German Culture and Christianity : their Controversy in the Time 1770—1880.” 
By Joseph Gostwick. London: Frederic Norgate. 1882. Price 12s. 
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that Christianity is not founded on human philosophy. Had 
we ten times as much space for the enumeration of the merits of 
this remarkable book, they would not be in anywise exhausted. 

Two kindred works* by Dr. Newman Smith embrace a very 
wide range of philosophical and scientific erudition. There are 
certain points in “Orthodox Theology” which we do not endorse, 
but have no room to discuss. We are, however, glad to say 
that by it and by “The Religious Feeling” we have been very 
much entertained and profited. Seldom have we met with so 
much crystallization of other books as in these. Many specu- 
lative systems and their authors are individualized by terse 
phrases or key-words, which are helpful and suggestive to the 
memory. Many of the persons whom the world has delighted 
in greatly honouring present a very different appearance when 
looked at in their relation to orthodox theology. 

In accordance with the Act of Uniformity, the Prayer Book 
was ordered by Charles II. to be translated into Welsh, French,. 
and Latin,t the latter being accomplished by Dean Durel, who 
was ordained deacon and priest on the same day, as Evelyn 
tells us, by the Bishop of Galloway, and who is described by 
his contemporary, Wood, as “the most judicious and laborious 
advocate for the Church of England both in word and deed.” 
The present volume has been published on account of the 
scarcity of the original Latin Prayer Book of 1670, and also 
to show what the revisers of that period meant to convey by 
their words which they “retained” or “inserted.” Critical and 
exegetical readers will be glad to know that the words priest 
and ob/ations were then used to express the ordinary common- 
sense view, and to represent the older word presbyter in the 
one case, and the old-fashioned monetary offerings in the other. 
A great part of the work is occupied with annotations on the 
catechism as translated into Latin by the Dean. 

A suitable book as a gift or loan is often a desideratum. 
“Light from the Cross” ¢ is just such an one as can be recom- 
mended for the purpose. It is a volume of sermons preached 

* ¢The Orthodox Theology of To-day” and “The Religious Feeling,’ both by 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth. London: R. D. Dickinson. 1882. Price 2s. each. 

¢ “The Latin Prayer Book of Charles II.”” By the Revs. C. Marshall, M.A., and 
W.W. Marshall, B.A. Oxford: James Thornton. 1882. Price Ios. éd. 


t ‘‘Light from the Cross.” Sermons preached in Holy Trinity Church, Tewkes- 
bury, by the Rev. F. J. Scott, M.A, London: Hatchards. 1882. Price 3s. 6d. 
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by one whose work as a parochial minister for thirty-one years 
was a real labour of love; and these sermons testify that a 
plain, warm-hearted faithfulness in the inculcation of practical 
holiness is perfectly compatible with the deepest truths of 
Christian doctrine. Mr. Scott, it may be added, was the 
grandson of John Scott, R.N., the Admiralty secretary who 
was killed by the side of Lord Nelson, about an hour before 
the renowned admiral fell mortally wounded at Trafalgar. 

Those who feel more at home with our older authors, when 
their books have about them a corresponding look, can now, by 
the imposition of a slight delusion, enjoy quaint George Herbert’s 
poems to their heart’s content, and as the present imprint is 
1883, some further concession will be needed on this point. 
Mr. Unwin (a name suggestive of the poet Cowper), has pro- 
duced a fac simile of the first edition of 1633, which, however, 
was an identical copy of an anterior impression without date, 
struck off for private circulation, and of which but one copy 
is now known to be in existence. A highly eulogistic and 
characteristic essay by the author of “John Inglesant” (which 
may be obtained separately) commends the poet of “The 
Temple” * as one who was almost as highly appreciated in the 
seventeenth century as the author of the “Christian Year” is 
in the present one. 

A small but powerfully written book by G. W. Samson f is 
decidedly opposed to the Revisers’ Greek text, which is 
asserted to be the offspring of certain Egyptian MSS. lately 
come into great favour, 

A very trenchant contribution on the “ Revisers’ English” t 
will be sure to command attention, as few men better under- 
stand the niceties of our English language than its author 
does. His “Dean’s English” is a smart piece of criticism, 
but the present work is of greater importance. There is not 
one ambiguous sentence in the book, and every page reveals 
some weak point in the new version. It does not appear why a 

* “The Temple.” By Geo. Herbert. Fac-simile reprint of the first edition of 1633. 
London: J. F. Unwin. 1883. Price 5s. 
t “The Text used for the Revised New Testament shown to be unauthorized.” By 


G. W. Samson, President of Bible Workers’ College, New York. London: Trubner. 
1882. 


t ‘The Revisers’ English.” By Washington Moon. London: Hatchards. 1882 
Price 3s. 6d, 
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photograph of the twenty-five living Revisionists should act as a 
frontispiece to the work in which they are to be so ruthlessly 
handled. Of course, such passages as Matt. xiii. 33-39 and 
I Cor. xii, 8—1o, with their dozen redundant “ands” (which 
might have been margined), a long list of other needless 
alterations, grammatical errors, false concordances, etc., are 
made the most of. Compare, for example, the use of was 
and were in Matt. xxvii. 56 and Mark xv. 40, about which 
this uncommonly plain question is asked, “If in one place wo 
Marys be plural, how can three Marys be singular in another ?? 
The author sighs for “restfulness in the beautiful,” but to him 
the Revised Version is a battle-field. And then Dr. Sanday 
and the Rev. J. C. Hyatt each threw down a glove, and the 
well-trained wrestler could not forego the challenges. One 
thing is certain, that it is far better to write correct English 
than be flayed alive by Mr. Moon. 

Many thanks are due to Mr. Malcolm for his treatise on 
“Infant Baptism,”* in which the fallacies of the Baptists are 
exposed and ably confuted on reasonable, historical, and scrip- 
tural grounds. Baptism being a positive ordinance, and the 
baptism of whole households being specifically mentioned ‘in 
the Bible, the author imperatively demands from his opponents 
an explicit statute of repeal on the ground that “explicit autho- 
rity for relinquishing a practice is quite as indispensable as 
explicit authority for commencing one.” The author’s treat- 
ment of this confessedly difficult subject is very able indeed. 

Of a new manual, “The Lord’s Table,’T for use at the Holy 
Communion, it is sufficient recommendation to say that it is 
by the popular Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, and that 
is also a sufficient guarantee for its excellence. Oftentimes, 
when the number of communicants is so large that a lengthened 
interval occurs during the administration, such a book as this 
will prompt to fill it up with spiritual advantage. In “The 
Communings of Jesus with the Soul,” which are appropriately 
placed for use during that period, we have twelve very sweet 
meditations on the Person and work of Christ Jesus, as the 


* “Infant Baptism.” By James Malcolm, Missionary. London: Houlston and 


Sons. 1882, Price 2s. i 
+ “The Lord’s Table.” By Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


1882. Price 2s. 
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Physician, Counsellor, Brother, Bridegroom, King of Glory, 
cic. 

Two books, or rather philosophical treatises, on religion 
demand very much more space than we can possibly spare. 
“The Republic of God””* carries with it its own recommenda- 
tion, inasmuch as it is now in its fifth edition. It is a survey 
of theology from the Christian standpoint, and is a clear and 
systematic exposition of Christian dogma, embracing the grand 
themes of the existence of God and the work of the Holy 
Trinity. There can be no two differing opinions as to the 
right which this book has to a high place in Christian dialectics. 

We have also to notice a similar work, styled “ An Intro- 
duction to Dogmatic Theology,”?f which the author hints may 
be supplemented by a second part, so as to make the whole 
a complete system of Dogmatic Theology, and adapted as a 
textbook for candidates for ordination. We are tolerably sure 
that Mr. Litton will be called upon to redeem his provisional 
promise. We have a very large number of authorities on iso- 
lated and even aggregate subjects; but no Englishman can yet 
claim to have done for the English Church what Bellarmine 
did for the papal, and Gerhard and others for the protestant, 
division of the Western Church on the continent. We cannot 
therefore too gratefully express our congratulations on this 
powerful contribution to our ecclesiastical literature. “The 
Rule of Faith,” “Christian Theism,’ “Man before and after the 
Fall,” and “The Person and Work of Christ,” form the bases 
of all the subsidiary parts of the work, which is formulated on 
groupings of the thirty-nine Articles. 

Oxford, London, Black Country! Learning, Business, Toil!! 
yet each and all sending forth the same ominous keynote— 
Scepticism !!!_ To leave it alone is cowardly and deadly; to 
quench it is a seeming impossibility. The author of “The High 
Alps without a Guide” had need of a stouter heart while exploring 
the tortuous paths of this insidious and formidable enemy. But 
he bravely essays the task, remembering that Bishop Thorold 
remarks, “ Our greatest danger is from ourselves,” and believing 
that the causes of scepticism are remediable by Christians them- 


* “The Republic of God.” By Elisha Mulford, LL.D. 5th edition. London: 
R. D, Dickinson. 1882. Price 6s. 


+ “ An Introduction to Dogmatic Theology.” By Rev. E. A. Litton, M.A., Rector 
of Naunton, Gloucestershire. London: Elliot Stock. 1882. Price 5s. 
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selves. To them, and not to sceptics, a solemn appeal is made 
in “ Christianity and Modern Scepticism.”* It is they who are 
so gravely concerned over “this death of faith.” How to deal 
with sceptics is theoretically considered and practically answered 
in forty-seven actual objections and replies. All we add is this, 
no clergyman should be without this volume, if he has anything 
to do with the hydra-headed monster of scepticism. 

We gladly confess to the feeling of delight and profit with 
which we read every page of “The Work of the Holy Spirit 
in Man.”* M. Tophel must have felt the dignity of his 
subject, as he conceived the eloquent strains which adorn his 
pages. Even some of the minor passages are remarkably 
pointed. The illustrations are excellent; the brief quotations 
apposite, and placed amid most happy surroundings. The 
last chapter, on “The Sin against the Holy Spirit,” is simply 
invaluable, and will be read and re-read, as offering one of 
the clearest of explanations of an important doctrine, which 
too often becomes a stumbling-block to certain minds. 

Two volumes of sermons, differing very much in character 
and object, are “The Inheritors of the kingdom” | and “ Burn- 
ing Questions of the Day.”§ The former is published by 
request. Great care must have been bestowed on its prepara- 
tion, though none could be too great for working out the grand 
propositions included in Matt. v. r—16, or, as the preface ex- 
presses them, “To set forth the Lord Jesus as a King; His 
Church on earth as His kingdom; Christians as the inheritors 
or subjects; the Beatitudes as the qualifications, and salt and 
light as the symbols of Christian life and practice.” The latter 
is entirely concerned with some of the doctrinal errors and diffi- 
culties which exist in the very heart of some of the religious 
systems of the present day. It consists of seven addresses by 
as many London clergymen, and which may be helpful to others 
who are bravely battling with superstition and unbelief. The 


* ¢ Christianity and Modern Scepticism.” By the Rev. A. G. Girdlestone, M.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1882. Price 3s. 6d. 

+ ‘The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man.” By Pasteur G. Tophel, Geneva, 
Translated by Rev. T. S. Després. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1882. Price 3s, 

$ Twelve Sermons, preached in Jesmond Church,” by the Rev. J. Duncan. 
London: Jas. Nisbet and Co, 1882. 

§ ‘Burning Questions of the Day,” preached in St. Matthew’s Church, West 
Kensington Park, during Lent, 1882. London: Jas. Nisbet and Co, 1882. 
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scope of these sermons is definitively included under these 
seven “ Burning Questions ”—“Can Sincerity Save? Is Jesus 
Christ only an Example? Is the Bible inspired? Is the Trinity 
concerned in Salvation? Is Philosophy Religion? Is Punish- 
ment Eternal? and, Is the Natural Man Depraved ?” 

“Tact, Push, and Principle” * ought to be a favourite with 
youths and young men. In the race of life some must be 
first ; and within these pages the reader comes in contact with 
scores of men who have gained deserved celebrity; but some of 
whom, like President Garfield, had to begin life with next to 
nothing, yet whose career, marked out by that “ Divinity which 
shapes our ends,’ exemplified the personal characteristics 
which this volume enjoins. A book which so warmly recom- 
mends “ Thoroughness,” “ Industry,” “ Decision,” “ Punctuality,” 
“Order,” “ Honesty,” “ Benevolence,” “The Bible,” “ Religion 
in Business,” we also unhesitatingly and heartily recommend. 

Another book for young men, called “Strong and Free,” + 
by the Rev. Geo. Everard, has had a sale, we are told, of 
7000 copies in a few weeks. We are very glad of that, as 
its pages are full of warm-hearted and generous advice. The 
clergy would do well to recommend it, and get it into the 
hands of those for whom it is specially designed. Lord Shaftes- 
bury has contributed an admirable Introductory Letter, by way 
of commending it to public notice. A passing criticism of this 
work was made in a former number of this magazine, by a 
writer who nevertheless very considerately added that “ Strong 
and Free” is a “a very useful book for young men,” an opinion, 
we trust, which will be extensively endorsed by many thousands 
of young men themselves. 

The latest addition to the “Faith Series” is called “Tales 
of Trust,” { and is as nicely compiled as it is nicely got up. 
Old people will be glad to know that the print is large enough 
for elderly eyes; and that the book contains 171 authentic 
anecdotes, selected by Mr. Hastings, who has very wisely classi- 
fied his budget under three heads, so as to illustrate, 1st, God’s 

* “Tact, Push, and Principle.’ By William Thayer. London: Hodder and 


Stoughton. 1882. Price 3s. 6d. 

+ ‘Strong and Free ;” a Book for Young Men. By the Rey. Geo. Everard, M.A 
London: Jas. Nisbet and Co. 1882. 

t “Faith Series. Tales of Trust.” By H. L. Hastings. London: S. Bagster and 
Sons. 1882. Price 3s. 6d. 
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care and faithfulness; 2nd, providential direction; and 3rd, 
guidance in Gospel ministry. 

“Church Lamps”* is a very small but very brilliant series of 
books, suited for the coat-pocket or lady’s work- basket, and 
calculated to illuminate odd and fleeting moments with wel- 
come truths. The particular Church Lamp here held forth, 
and whose light has been shedding a lustre for many centuries, 
is St. Augustine, whom Sir William Hamilton designates as 

“not only the most illustrious of the Christian Fathers, but 
one of the profoundest thinkers of antiquity.” This tiny book 
contains 118 different rays of his splendour. 

The first volume of “ The Year Book of the Church, 1881,” 
is a record of legislative, convocational, episcopal, diocesan, and 
university proceedings. Statistics and information furnished 
by the Bishops and Church Societies, business of the Church 
Congress, ecclesiastical publications, letters and utterances of 
eminent men, obituaries, etc., are here compactly incorporated 
and classified. A pocket in the cover would be useful for 
newspaper cuttings. 

The “Family Year Book” t is a decided novelty. As a 
manual of family prayers it is calculated to be very useful 
where the members are able to appreciate a variety in the 
simplicity of social worship. Supposing that each person had 
a copy of this book, he would be able to follow the common 
prayers, or join in the prepared Litanies, etc., and then by 
turning to another corresponding page would see what is the 
selected lesson, psalm, and collect for each day in the year. 
The collects and prayers are very beautiful and original, framed, 
we are glad to observe, on the lines of our incomparable Liturgy. 

The second part of the Hebrew course § (containing the 
irregular verbs) completes the work projected by the late Rev. 
T. Bowman, M.A., of which the first part, we are reminded 
in the Preface, received such hearty recognition as to prompt 
the immediate preparation of its complement, and, with the 

* «Church Lamps; St. Augustine.” London: Seeley and Co. Price Is. 

+ ‘The Year Book of the Church, 1881.” By C. Mackeson. London: Elliot 


Stock. 1882. Price 2s. 6d. 
+ The ‘‘Family Year Book,” By Sir James Colquhoun, Bart., of Luss. London : 


J. Nisbet and Co. 1882. 
§ “A New, Easy, and Complete Hebrew Course.” Part II. By the late Rey. T. 


Bowman, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. Price 1os. 6d. 
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exception of the Hebrew Index and Lexicons, the work of his 
son, both parts have been accomplished under the author’s own 
hand. This Grammar offers peculiar facilities for self-help and 
class-work, as it includes no less than 130 graduated exercises. 
In fact, without being so minutely exhaustive as Gesenius, this 
textbook is all-sufficient for self-instruction. The type is excel- 
lent, and the paradigms of verbs, .etc., are presented with an 
unusual clearness. 

Professor Binnie’s work on “The Church” * discusses the 
meaning, origin, use, and discipline of “the Church.” Our 
Established Church in England comes in for a share of notice, 
but the general tendencies of the volume are more in harmony 
with the Scottish Free Church. Of course there are some 
general principles underlying all Christian Churches, but as a 
corporate body no one church can be at once prelatic, pres- 
byterian, and congregational—distinctions which are fairly and 
carefully treated by the author. 


* ¢ Fland-books for Classes. The Church.” By Professor Binnie, D,D, Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. Price Is. 6d. 
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Sulbation: Past, Present, Flee. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES P. PHINN, RECTOR OF LONG CRICHEL, 
SALISBURY. 


The substance of a Paper read before the Members of the Biblical Society. 


I. What is the exact meaning of ew and its paronyms in the New 
Testament ? 

II. In what sense is Swryjpia predicated of man, in reference to the Past, 
the Present, and the Future? 

I. Meaning of cw¢ew, cwrnpia, k.r.A., in their ordinary (temporal) use :— 

(a) Healing, (8) Deliverance. (Glance at LXX. usage. How far influential, 
in this case, on New Testament Greek ?) 

Instances of (a) (8), chiefly from Gospels and Acts. 

II. Technical, Gospel sense of colew, cwrnpia. A. “ Saving,” spoken of 
as a fast act, expressed either (1) by the tense (how far may this be pressed 
in the New Testament ?) ; or (2) by the sense, generally. 

Comnection with the Divine Purpose, with man’s Faith, with Baptism. 

Rightful prominence given to this part of the truth, profitable for encourage- 
ment and for warning. 

B. Salvation spoken of as a Present state, or as a process still going on. 
Examples.—* Present, immediate salvation,” the watchword of Revivalists, 
‘ examined. 

C. Passages referring primarily to a future state, or to a future act of 
deliverance. Rom. viii. 24. Eph. vi. 17 ; 1 Thess. v. 8, compared. 

Comprehensive idea of salvation not to be lost sight of. Examination of 
Philgie 12:2 Dhess. 1. 135 Hebivil. 25: 


THE following paper deals with one family only of words, and 
with the New Testament mainly. The inquiry suggested is 
not, What is the Scripture idea of salvation however expressed ? 


VOL) XV. oS 
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but I. What is the exact meaning of S#lew and its paronyms 
in the New Testament? and II. In what sense is So7Tnpia pre- 
dicated of man, in reference to the past, the present, and the 
future ? 

At the outset, I desire to acknowledge my debt to the second 
part of the late Mr. Wharton Marriott’s “ Eirenica,” a few pages 
of which treat of the present subject in a most careful and sug- 
gestive manner.* 

I. First, then, What is the exact meaning of cHlew, owrypia, 
K.T.N.? 

When the terms “salvation,’ “being saved,” are now used, 
they are understood just in proportion as the hearers have been 
instructed in the Christian faith. But the case was otherwise 
when Greek was a living language. To the simplest person in 
that age, the terms oa@lew, cwrnpia, were full of significant 
association ; and the ideas connected with the words in every- 
day life would not be dismissed when these became attached to 
spiritual verities. We need not quote from profane writers ; 
the New Testament supplies ample illustration of the twofold 
meaning of this family of words. 

They are used (a) of bodily healing ; and (8) of deliverance 
from danger and death. 

a. Thus, the woman with an issue of blood? said, “If I may 
but touch His garment, cwOycopan, I shall de healed.” She did 
so, and “ from that very hour the woman éoé6@y was healed.” + 
Jairus (Mark v. 23) prays, “Come and lay Thy hands on my 
daughter,” o7ws cwOy Kai Gyoetar. The Lord answered (Luke 
viii. 50), “‘ Believe only, and owO@yoerat she shall de made whole.” 
And, generally, “as many as touched Him” (Mark vi. 56), 
“ és @lovto, were healed.” St. Matthew, even more emphatically 
(xiv. 36), “dueo@Onoar, were made perfectly whole.” So the 
centurion (Luke vii. 3) beseeches the Lord.to “come and 
diacwan heal his servant.” The demoniac (Luke viii. 36) 
“€odOn, was made whole.” In the raising of Lazarus, the dis- 
ciples’ word, “Lord if he sleep, cw@yoerau,” is exquisitely ren- 
dered in the Authorised Version, “he shall do well? Again, 
in Acts iv. 9, St. Peter, before the Sanhedrim, “If we be 


* Chap. i. § iii., and Appendix G. Rivingtons. 1865. 
+ Matt. ix. [In Appendix B., every occasion in the New Testament is given.] 
t In St. Mark, tO: dyine. . . tara 
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examined of the impotent man, év ti obtos oéoworat, by what 
means he zs made whole.” 

In all these passages the meaning is beyond a doubt. There 
are others in which the primary thought of bodily healing pro- 
bably suggests and carries with it that of spiritual healing, of 
which the former was a type. The seven times repeated for- 
mula, 7 riotis cov cé€cwké oe, belongs, in six of its occurrences, 
to this class.* 

Such, again, may be Acts xiv. 9: Paul seeing the lame man 
at Lystra, ore muoTw Eyer TOV owOHvaL, “ that he had faith to de 
healed,” and St. James’s words, “the prayer of faith odoe: Tov 
Kdpvovra, shall bring healing to the sick man.” 

8. Passages in which oolew, cwrTypia, «7... are used of 
deliverance from peril, whether of death or of other temporal 
calamities. The disciples and Peter, “Lord, save us, we 
perish ;” “ Lord, save me”—from shipwreck or drowning. Join 
to these, seven occurrences of od lecOar, cwtnypia, diac dleo ban, 
in the narrative of Paul’s shipwreck, including ver. 34, “this is 
for your health,” cw7nptas, and xxviii. 4, “he hath escaped the 
sea,” diacwb&Ta éx THS Oahdoons. 

Again, “ Whosoever will save his life;” “to save life or to 
destroy.” And in reference to our blessed Lord Himself, 
“Father, save Me from this hour ;” “Save Thyself and us;” 
“He saved others,” [was the raising of Lazarus uppermost in 
their minds ?] “ Himself He cannot save.” Also, three allusions 
to Old Testament history, to which we shall have to recur: 
Acts vii. 25, Moses believing “ that God by his hand” di6wow 
avTots owTnpiav, “was offering deliverance to” the enslaved 
Israelites. Jude 5, “the Lord having saved the people out of 
the land of Egypt.” And Heb. xi. of Noah’s “preparing an 
ark,” eis awryptay, “for the saving of his house” from the flood. 


b 


* The Authorised Version, except in the case of Bartimzeus, now reads, ‘‘hath made 
thee whole.” The instance of the sinful woman (Luke vii. 50) stands alone, bodily healing 
not being mentioned. The import of the phrase was debated long ago between the 
Romanist, Martin, and the English Churchman, Fulke, a charge being brought 
against the Protestant translators, that they had rendered céowxey, ‘*hath saved,” in 
order to ‘‘make it sound in English ears that faith saveth or justifieth a man.” Part 
of Fulke’s reply (p. 427, ed. Parker Soc.) is worth quoting: ‘‘ As for justification by 
faith only, we mean none otherwise to insinuate it in this place than Christ Himself 
doth, by doing miracles in giving health of the body, to testify that He is the only 
author of the salvation of men’s souls.” 
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To these may be added the following, in which either the 
ideas of temporal and spiritual deliverance are combined, or it 
is doubtful which idea is intended: 1 Tim. iv. 10, “ The living 
God, which is the Saviour of all men, specially of the faithful ;” 
and 1 Tim. ii. 15, “The woman shall be saved,” cwOyoerar dia 
THS TeKVOYOVias. 

These passages, nearly all in which words of this family 
occur in other than the technical Gospel sense in the New Tes- 
tament, bear out what has been said, that in their ordinary mean- 
ing the ideas conveyed are those of healing,* or of deliverance 
from peril. Are these meanings derived from the LXX.? 
Scarcely in so marked a degree as some other doctrinal terms, 
dpaptia, evookia, day evwdias, thacpds, AvTpovaOaL, K.T.d. 
The prominent idea of cwrypia in the Septuagint is deliverance 
by the power of the Lord of hosts out of the hands of enemies. 
The eighteenth and other Psalms are full of examples. The 
word may often be well rendered “victory.” The occurrence, 
especially in the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms, of the 
phrases, “ health,” “ saving health,’ “ wholesome, saving strength,” 
is not due either to the Hebrew or to the LXX., but is rather a 
survival of an English usage of words now obsolete. 

II. We next inquire, In what sense is Swrypia predicated 
of man, in reference to the past, the present, and the future ? 

This is a deeply important investigation. If the thought of 
that salvation which is yet “to be revealed” (1 Pet. i. 5) has 
too often been allowed to obscure the thought of that salvation 
which has been already manifested, and which is ours even now 
(“unless we have believed in vain”), there have been reactions 


* The idea of healing is retained in the German words for “ Saviour,” “ Salvation,” 
“* Heiland,” ‘‘das Heil.” We derive ours from the Vulgate ‘‘ Salvatio,” which, how- 
ever, is found only in the Old Testament. The first occurrence, curiously enough, of 
the phrase ‘‘ Salvator mundi” is Gen. xli. 45, as the Egyptian name of Joseph. 

+ We seem to trace the change of language by comparing two of Bishop Latimer’s 
sermons preached respectively in 1535 and 1552, during which interval were published 
the translations and editions of Coverdale, Rogers, and Cranmer. In the earlier ser- 
mon (p. 31, ed. Parker Soc.), Latimer says, ‘‘Take also the helmet or headpiece of 
health, or true health in Jesus Christ ; for there is no health in any other name,” etc. 
In the latter (p. 505), ‘‘ We must have a helmet, a sallet,* that is, salvation. What- 
soever we do, we must consider whether it will further or let us of our salvation, 
whether our doings may stand with our sa/vation or not.” 


* Anglo-Norman sa/etze, Italian celata. Bradford (i. 348, ed. Parker Soc.) uses “sadle¢” to illus- 
trate the opposite,doubt of God’s mercy. 
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from this extreme, and “ present, instantaneous salvation” has 
become the watchword of one party, while others * labour to 
detract from the certainty of the future salvation, while they dis- 
tort the teaching of Holy Scripture as to that which is past. 

The best modern expositors have done much to keep the 
comprehensive view before the Church. Dr. Vaughan (on Rom. 
v. 9) admirably condenses the whole truth; “ Salvation is spoken 
of in Scripture as either (1) past, (2) present, or (3) future, ac- 
cording as redemption, grace, or glory, is the point in view.” 
Similarly, Mr. Handley Moule, in his very valuable exposition 
of the same epistle f (i. 15), adding, “ The Greek verb and noun 
include the ideas of rescue from peril, and (more rarely) healing, 
according to their connection. But their prevailing reference 
(in religion) is to rescue rather than amelioration.’ This last 
statement agrees with the result of a careful induction of 
some 130 passages in the New Testament,t in which words 
of this family occur in their technical Gospel sense of deliver- 
ance by grace from sin and its doom, with the bestowal of life, 
in its highest, fullest sense, here and hereafter. 

A. Salvation, then, is spoken of as past, sometimes by the use 
of the aorist,§ 6 Ocds écwce Has (Titus iii.) ; Oeov Tov 
ceaavtos Huas (2 Tim. i.) ; éodOnpev (Rom. viii.) ; and of the 
perfect§ éoté cecwopevor (Eph. ii, d2s); or by the sense, 
generally, where either the Eternal Purpose of God, or the initial 
act of Faith, or Baptism, is connected with the fact of salvation. 

But may we lay stress on the use of a particular Greek tense? 
Dr. Mozley’s weighty authority seems to be against it, when he 
writes :|| “ The accuracies of classical scholarship have a ques- 
tionable place in the interpretation of the Greek of the New 
Testament,” his reference being to the distinction supposed to 
be gained, out of the Greek perfect yeyevynras, between regenera- 
tion and abiding in the regenerate state. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that in the case before us, the best modern commentators, 
including Lightfoot, Ellicott, and Vaughan, are right in pressing 


* See “Justification of Life,” by the Rev. M. I, Sadler. (G. Bell and Sons. 1877.) 
Part, however, of chap. vi. (pp. 193213) is well worth reading. “The Apostolic 
churches; the members of these churches addressed. . . as saved ; their salvation 
being a past, a present, and a future blessing.” } 

+ Cambridge ‘‘ Bible for Schools.” { See Appendix B. § See Appendix C. 

| ‘Review of the Baptismal Controversy,” p. 60, note 3. Rivingtons. 1862. 


q St. Clement of Rome, Appendix, 414. 
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the distinction. I have not found a single case where it can be 
said clearly to break down. The honoured name of Bengel may 
be quoted on the same side. 

We are greatly helped in realizing the full truth on this 
matter by keeping before us, as Holy Scripture pointedly does, 
the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, and their being put into 
safe possession of the promised land, as a type of the Christian’s 
salvation. That the deliverance out of Egypt was a salvation, 
we are reminded, for instance, by the key-note of Exod. xv. 2, 
“The Lord is my strength and song, and He is become my sal 
vation,’ a note often alluded to (Ps. cvi. 8, 10), and repeated 
verbatim in Ps. cxviii. and Isa. xii. St. Stephen records that 
Moses was sent to offer owrnptav (Acts vii. 25) to his brethren, 
and that the warrior who led them into the Land was named 
Fesus,as the later deliverers of the nation are in the Old Testa- 
ment called savzours. The passage in St. Jude is full of moment. 
The Apostle, feeling himself bound to write concerning the 
Kowns cwTypias, the salvation or the “faith once delivered to 
all saints in common,” recites that “the Lord,” cooas, “ having 
saved the people out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed ” 
—amedeoev, the word of all others contrasted with odlew— 
“them that believed not.” But the salvation out of Egypt was 
complete and final. And so is our salvation. It is the work of 
God in Christ, of the incarnate Christ, of the Spirit of Christ. 
It is God the Father who “sent the Son” (1 John iv.) “to be 
the Saviour of the world.” His human name was given to Him, 
“Jesus, because Himself” (avtds, by His own work, which yet 
was His that sent Him,) “was to save His people from their 
sins.” Jesus was Himself, from His birth, the very “ salvation 
of God,” 76 cwtypioy Tov Bcod (Luke ii.). In His work upon 
earth, erepary 7 Xapis TOD Ocod 7 TwTypios Tacw avOpdrois 
(Titus ii.). Just as the Son of God, who was from eternity, 
exepavy or epavepoOy in the world, so did saving grace appear, 
by which (2 Thess. ii.) “God chose us from the beginning unto 
salvation in sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” 
“He saved us” (c@oavtos, 2 Tim. i, by an act once for all), 
“and called us with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to His purpose and grace which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began, but has now been mani- 
fested by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
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Again, the salvation of an individual is placed at his faith 
and baptism. These two ideas are in the New Testament so 
connected, that the mention of either implies usually the other. 
The Lord Himself joined them together in laying down the law 
of His kingdom, 6 muarevoas Kat Barticbeis—one composite 
idea—owOyoerat. After this, it would of necessity be assumed 
that every believer received baptism at the earliest opportunity ;* 
and, per contra, every baptized person would be accounted a 
believer, until he contradicted his profession. St. Paul’s words 
in Rom. x. 10, imply the same connection,—belief and open 
confession of Christ, first at baptism, and, “according to this 
beginning,” through the whole life, as the twofold condition 
(swOyon . . . eis cwryptay) of salvation. The first answer of 
Paul and Silas to the question, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 
was simply, “ Belzeve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house ;” yet it was in consequence of their 
“speaking to him the word of the Lord” that the jailor “was 
baptized, and all his straightway.” 

If, on the other hand, St. Peter declares that “baptism doth 
now save us” (where, though the tense is present, the sense car- 
ries us back to the commencement of each man’s Christian life), 
we must remember that, to apply Alford’s words, “ On looking 
back over a man’s course, the period of the commencement of 
his faith includes all its accidents and accompaniments.” It is 
the baptism of a delzever that the Apostle had necessarily in his 
mind. 

So, in Titus iii. 5 (which is to be compared with chap. ii. 
II—14, partly quoted above), it was at the “epiphany of the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour towards man that He 
saved us, €swoev as, through the laver of regeneration” (as 
our Prayer Book renders it),f “and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.” 

Once more, When our Lord (John x. g) says, “ By Me if 
any man enter in,” cwOyoerat, it is the logical sequence, not 


* How short the interval was, we learn from the Acts, fassim. The language con- 
cerning such an one as Simon Magus is instructive on the point before us ; éwloreuce 
(1) kai Barriceic (2) iv mpoccaprep&r (3) TP ®., coll. Mark xvi. 16 ; Acts il. 41, 42, 


44, 46. 
+ ‘Private Baptism” [‘‘I certify you... .”] 
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simple futurity, that is implied ; and the next words, “and shall 
go in and out and find pasture,” seem to fix, if not to limit, the 
owTnpia to the initial stage of the Christian life. Bengel writes, 
“ Salvation” and “ pasture” answer to “life” and “abundance,” 
ver, 10." 

Let us then give its rightful prominence to this part of the 
truth, that salvation was wrought and bought for us by the in- 
carnate Son of God on earth, according to the eternal purpose 
of the Father; and that salvation was in such sort made over 
to us at our baptism, that we are responsible for “ grace given.” 
We shall thus be able to administer to the weak the “strong 
consolation” that “ God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to 
obtain salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who died for 
us” (1 Thess. v. 9, 10). At the same time we shall thus give 
edge to our words of appeal and warning : “ How shall we, nets, 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?” (Heb. ii. 3.) But— 

B. Secondly, there are several passages where salvation is 
spoken of as a present state, or as a process going on to per- 
fection. (This view of the truth is, in several instances, obscured 
in the Authorised Version.) 

As a link with the former section, let us first consider Eph. 
ii. 5, 8, yapiti €ore Teowopevon, “ it is by grace that ye are in 
a state of salvation.” The words are repeated with a slight 
but expressive variation. Xdputi, ver. 3, was anarthrous, but 
ver. 8, 7) yap xapiti éoTe Tecwopevor, “for by the aforesaid 
grace ye are in a state of salvation, through faith.” As Dod- 
dridge sings—whose “ Expositor,” by the way, most accurately 
distinguishes the threefold sense of salvation,— 

“* Grace first contrived a way 
To save rebellious man ; 

And all the steps ¢a¢ grace display, 
Which drew the wondrous plan. 
Grace led my wandering feet 
To tread the heavenly road ; 


And new supplies each hour I meet, 
While pressing on to God.” $ 


* I need not say how much light may be thrown on our subject by working out the 
parallel between “‘ life”? and ‘‘ salvation” in the New Testament, (See Appendix A.) 

t For the idea of the perfect sense, says Donaldson (Greek Grammar, p. 419), is 
“*that of a state consequent on an act.” 

t For the significance of the perfect, compare Acts iv. 9, the words of Peter about 
the healing of the impotent man; éy rint obT0¢ céoworat, “by what means this man 
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In the following instances the present tense is found: 1 Cor. 
i. 18, “The preaching of the cross is to them who are perishing, 
foolishness, but to us, Tots owlopuevors, that are being saved, or 
are in the way of salvation, it is the power of God.” 2 Cor. 
ii. 15, “ We are a sweet savour of Christ unto God in them that 
are being saved, and in them that are perishing” (Revised Ver- 
sion). It may plausibly be urged that the present here has no 
connotation of time, but is a descriptive participle.* But I am 
fortified by the judgment of Bengel, who writes: “Qui Evange- 
lium audire ccepit, nec ut perditus nec ut salvatus habetur, sed 
est quasi in bivio, et nunc aut perit aut salvatur.’f Similarly, 
I Cor. xv. 2, “by the which Gospel, odleobe, ye are being 
saved, if ye hold fast, etc., unless ye have believed in vain.” 

I now come to Acts ii. 47, one of the few texts where the 
fairness of the Authorized Version has been seriously impugned: 
‘O 6€ Kvpios mpocerifer tots cwlopévovs Kal? npepav 
é€mitoauto.t I render with Alford,g “The Lord added to their 
number day by day them that were in the way of salvation.” 
The phrase tovs owlopévovs derives some illustration from ver. 
21, 40. St. Peter had used, as part of his text, the words of 
Joel, “ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord, cwOjce- 
Tau.” || This quotation he follows up by the words, “ Save your- 
selves, oabyre, from this untoward generation.” ‘“ Then,” we 
read, “they which gladly received his word were baptized.” 
Were not these exactly ot aw{duevor? On their profession 
of faith they were baptized, and were entitled thenceforth to be 
addressed (1 Cor. i. 2) as those “ that call upon the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” But the word in itself (swlopevor) says 
nothing of their salvation being “ finished.” “ God our Saviour,” 


stands before you whole, as the result of his instantaneous healing by Jesus Christ 
through us.” 

* Tt certainly is so where John is named (Mark vi. 14) 6 Bamrigwy, after his death ; 
and perhaps in the texts, ‘‘ Lord, are ot owZduevor few in number?” (Luke xiii. 23 3) 
and (if the reading stands, which I doubt), ‘‘ The nations rév owZopévwy shall walk 
in the light of” the heavenly Jerusalem (Rey. xxi. 24). 

+ Doddridge expounds: ‘‘are in the way of everlasting salvation,” ‘‘ are in the way 
to be for ever undone.” 

{ This reading commends itself to my judgment as best. 
gloss. UpooeréSnoay (ver. 41) stands absolutely ; in v. 14, xi. 24, mpooer. TH Kupiy. 
’Exiroauro now takes the same sense as in ver. 44. 

§ Revised New Testament. Strahan. 1870. 

\| A closely parallel use is made of the same passage in Rom. x. 


Ty txcAnoia is probably a 
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indeed, “willeth all men to be saved” (1 Tim. ii.)—a phrase 
perhaps, not exactly equivalent to “willeth to save all men;’ 
but the same God “willeth” the means of salvation (cf. 1 Thess. 
iv. 3), and “to our own safety” (as Hooker says) “our own 
sedulity is required.” 

We may illustrate the position trav cowlopevor, from the 
LXX. and from a classical author. In the context of Joel ii. 
we read, “And in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem” €orau avaco- 
Copevos, “there shall be one that escapeth.” But Amos ix. I 
shows the force of this word : “ Cut them in the head, a/ of 
them, and I will slay the last of them with the sword ;” ov 
py Stapevly &€ aitav devywr Kai od pi) SiacwOn e€ aitav 
avacwlomevos, “not one that escapeth of them shall effect srs 
escape.’ Still more strongly in Judg. xii. 5, 6 (“ Shibboleth ”) ; 
ot dtaceowopévor of Ephraim, those who had escaped from 
the battle, yet fell into the hands of the Gileadites, and were 
slain. 

Mr. Wharton Marriott aptly quotes Thucydides VII. xliv. 8. 
The defeated Athenians, fleeing down by narrow paths from 
Epipole, are called ot cw{dpmevor, having the enemy behind 
them and their own camp in front. Only some, however, 
Tov colopevar és T6 oTpatoredov Sueddyyavor, “made good 
their escape” into the camp. The rest, losing their way, either 
fell at once, or, when the day dawned, were cut down by the 
Syracusan cavalry. 

Some of the texts which zwp/y present salvation will be 
referred to farther on; but I must here allude to the great 
passage (Matt. i. 21), “ Himself* shall save His people from 
their sins,” as clearly indicating the gradual work of sanctifica- 
tion, the daily “cleansing” in the blood of sprinkling, “from 
all sin” (£ Johni. 7); the “cleansing (ver. 9) from all unrighteous- 
ness,” in addition to the “forgiveness (¢d¢d.) of sins.” This pro- 
gressive work is predicted (Ezek. XXXVI. 25—29), and described 
by the phrase, THow vpas EK TATOV TOV dxabapadr v UMOV. 

Again, the ydpis owrtyptos (Titus ii. 11), is, as our Prayer 
Book paraphrases, “the healthful spirit of God’s grace,” inasmuch 
s “it disciplines us to renounce ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” 


* This emendation is suggested by the phrases (Authorised Version), ‘Himself 
took our infirmities,” ‘* Himself hath done it.” 
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But this state of present safety under the Good Shepherd’s 
care, and of amendment in the hands of the great Physician of 
souls, is not the same thing as that of which we hear so much 
from earnest evangelists and mission preachers under the name 
of “present, immediate” (that is, instantaneous) “ salvation.” 
That there is a want of balance in the impassioned declarations 
of these good men I cannot but perceive. Is there not in their 
language—lI will not say in their minds—a confusion between 
conversion and salvation? Do they not, instead of treating 
baptized men as responsible for “salvation” given, though 
“neglected,” use rather the language of Apostles proclaiming 
“the word of this salvation” to those who never heard it before? 
And are they not tempted to ignore the progressive character 
of salvation, through zeal for the blessed truth that “now is the 
day of salvation” to every sinner who responds to the appeal, 
“ Be ye reconciled to God”? 

In a word, do they, can they fairly apply the great scripture 
type of salvation, the deliverance out of Egypt, through the 
wilderness, into Canaan, as an Apostle does? The emphatic 
warning, already quoted, of St. Jude, is addressed,* let us 
remember, “to them that are sanctified by God the Father, and 
preserved in Christ Jesus, and called” (comp. ver. 20, 21, 24). 
I can only say that I have studied one very earnest volume 
which treats of this very type, and that I find the apostolical 
warning “conspicuous by its absence.” 


* Sadler, p. 202. 


(To be continued.) 
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Outlines of Sermons 


Based upon the Eeelestastical ear, Pible and Prayer-Book 
Pistory, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 


the outlines. 

The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Irish Church 
Hymnal, Mercer's Hymns. 


October 29th. 
Ohe Chenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 


£p. Eph. vi. 10. Gos. John iv. 46. Pss. Cxxxix.—cxliii. 
Less, Dan. tii.; 1 Tim. vi.; Dan iv. or v.; Luke xx. I—27. 


Ba) Beales Tea eave: 

Soldiers of Christ, arise 4 GED.) 12707) 319 | 50r es 7aaesor 
The Son of God goes forth to war < (ist Less.) | 439 | 352 | 201 | 345 | 99 
For all Thy saints who from their labours (1st M. Less. ) 437 | 354 | 196 | 347 | 5901 
flow bright those glorious spirits shine 438 | 359 | 384 | 353 | 412 
The Chur ch’s one foundation A : 215 | 285 | 509 | 335 | 578 
Onward, Christian soldiers . 5 : . (Ep) 391 | 322 | 480 | 379 | 586 
Fesus calls us o'er the tumult . : 0 TAOS MEShOnl ed O4nn 327 almGaS 
O Paradise! O Paradise : : : . | 234 | 475 | 473 | 398 
Ferusalem the golden . - : et e220 239 305 us4 347, 
When I survey the wondrous cross. : |) COS | O70 547.1) Ob!) bya 

SAINTS. 
BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 

SUFFOLK. 


Rom. i. 7.—‘‘ Called to be saints.” 

Introduction.—1. Only two classes of persons recognized in the Bible ; 
believers and non-believers ; those who are ‘‘ far off” or those “‘ made 
nigh ;” forgiven or not forgiven; saved or lost; saints or wilful sinners. 
There are no middle men; our Lord cut away every shred of personal 
merit in Mark x. 17—27, Matt. v. 20, etc. 

2. Saintship is a very definite state of existence. Saints have lived in 
all ages of the world, under the most trying and adverse circumstances, 
and have preserved their personality in faith and practice. 

In The-past: 

1. What they once were. Aliens by nature (Ps. li. 5); by language 
(Ps. lviii..3); by practice (Isa. i, iil., v., etc., hii. 5, 6); by interests 
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(Phil. ii, 2r); and by total ignorance of the privileges, duties, responsi- 
bilities, and expectations of saints (Eph. ii. r2, and cf. Article Vil.). 

2. What they became. Through the everlasting love of God (Jer. 
xxxi. 3) they became sons of God by the new birth (John i. r2, 13, 
iii. 3, 53 1 Pet. i. 23); by reconciliation (Rom. v. 10; Eph. ii. TS)as 
by adoption (Rom. viii. 15); by justification and sanctification (Rom. 
viiil.). Eph. ii, is an admirable summing up of the whole subject. 

II. The present. “ Life hidden with Christ in God.” 

1. Privileges. Members of God’s family, bearing the family name, 
and partakers of the family inheritance. 2. Duties. “As seeing Him 
who ts invisible (Heb. xi. 25). Acknowledging defendence upon God 
(Acts ix. 6, and cf. 1 Kings iii. 5) [66]. Separation from the world; to 
be in the world, but not to be worldly (John xvii. 6, 9, 15; 1 Cor. 
vi. 19, 20; 2 Cor. vi. 16—18). Zo be always harnessed (1 Cor. xv. 58), 
and watching (Mark xiii. 35); have unzversai love, etc. (1 John iii. 17, 
18) [67]. 3. Zvials. Because of their relationship, trials are not an- 
nihilated: oftentimes much increased. Yet provided for (1 Sam. ii. 9 
[68] [69]; Ps. xci. and xcvii. 10); even God’s visitations are to be borne 
(Heb. xii. 6, 7; John xv. 1—6). He is very near at such times; even in 
the hour of death (Ps. xxiii. 4), and in the great day (Mal. iii. 17) [70] [71]. 
4. Strength. “Kept by the power” (cf. Neh. viii. 10; Deut. xxiii. 27; 
Isa. xli. 10, 17—21, xlili. 2). 

III. The future. “ We shall be like Him” (cf. John xiv. 1—3; 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, xv. 49—58; 2 Thess. i. 10; 1 John iii 1—3; Rev. 
XX., XXi., xxil., especially ver. 3—6). 

IV. Application. “ Zxamine yourselves,” etc. (2 Cor. xili. 5). 

1. Does the title “sazvt” belong to me? How did I get t? By 
birth, etc.? By profession and by use? The world uses the word 
“saint” as a term of reproach. Am I glad to be known as such? If 
I am a saint, the world calls me rightly, and we are both right; but if 
not, both are wrong. 2. A saint is a divinely sanctified person, holy, 
pure, and separate, with very marked spiritual experiences. Is that my " 
case? 3. Am I living now, with my excess of privileges, anything like 
the saints of old, daily growing in grace (2 Pet. ii. 18); obedient, like 
Abel; upright, as was Noah ; pure in mind, like Joseph and Phinehas ; 
faithful, like Abraham ; meek, like Moses; strong in the Lord, as was 
Joshua; separated and dedicated, as Aaron, “the saint of the Lord Bs 
prayerful, like Daniel ; full of the Holy Ghost, like the Baptist ; enduring 
hardness, as did St. Paul, etc. ? [72] [73]. 

(Note.—The Communion Service, especially the Collect for the day, 
etc., will suggest many other points of deepest interest.) 
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November 5th, 


Dhe Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


Jigs VA bab oF Gos. Matt. xviii. 21. Ps. Xxiv.—xxix. 
Less. Dan. vi.; Titus ii. ; Dan. vii. 9, or xii.; Luke xxiii. 1—26. 


‘ Jin Ih ods jp Ga Ty ae 
floly, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty : || deren! 23% 7ale225 2a 
Thou art the Way, by Thee alone : . (Ep.) | 199 | 306 | 526 | 200 | 189 
Father of heaven, Whose love ee . (Coll.) | 164 | 254 | 359 | 227 | 236 
Thou, Whose almighty word . 360 | 118 | 528 | 109 | 243 
Through all the changing scenes of life Cist M. Less. ) 290 | 503 | 530 | 244 | 272 
A few 1 more years shallroll . . (ist BE. Less.) | 288 | 82 | 328 | 92 | 537 
Sweet the moments, rich in blessing . (2nd E. Less.) | 109 | 171 | 506 | 168 | 377 
Saviour, blessed Saviour ¢ , - (Ep.) | 305 | | 342 | 493 380 | 545 
Serusalem on high ‘ . - . | 233 | 363 | 3904 | 342 | 588 
O Love Divine, how sweet T) hou art . : . | 195 | 296 | 455 | 321 | 528 
CREEDS. 


BY THE REV. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, B.D., HONORARY CANON OF CHESTER, 
PRINCIPAL OF ST, AIDAN’S COLLEGE, BIRKENHEAD. 


PHIL. 1. 10.—‘‘ That ye may approve things that are excellent.” 


Tue Apostle has happy recollections of the Philippian Christians. He 
is thankful for their “ fellowship in the gospel” (R. V. “fellowship in 
furtherance of the gospel”) (ver. 5). As “ partakers with him of grace,’’ 
they, he knows, are interested “in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel,” and in what he has to tell of “ the progress of the gospel.” 

This “ fellowship ” has a basis: this “defence” has an object: this 
progress implies something to be developed and manifested. What is 
it? Zhe truth in Fesus (Eph. iv. 21). 

This truth is summed up in our Christian Creeps. And by accept- 
ing these we pledge ourselves, both individually, and as fellow-workers, 
fellow-servants, fellow-soldiers, to “the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel.” It is at once our duty and our privilege to “contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once for all delivered to the saints,”—the faith 
which concerns “ our common salvation” (Jude 3). 


I~The truth revealed. 

It is “‘ THE gospel.” Compare “ THE word” (Acts xi. 19), and “THE 
way” (Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 23), and “he word of che gospel” (Acts xv. 7). 

Definite statement, message, invitation. In Christ Jesus all other 
revelations converge and culminate (Heb. i. 1), and from Him radiate 
forth the commands of Divine law, and the proclamation of Divine 
love (Isa. ii. 3; John xii. 49, 50). Jesus Himself is the Way, the 
Truth, the Life. 
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Here is the basis of our faith, the substance of our “Creeds —a 
basis of historical facts and revelation, in which the supernatural is 
blended with the natural, and God speaks to men as Immanuel, 
**God with us” [74] [75]. 


II. The truth defended. 

We are set for the “ defence ” of the Gospel. Gainsayers, unbelievers, 
false teachers—we see instances of all these in the New Testament : 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, “false apostles” (2 Cor. xi. 1 3), 
*‘ false teachers ” (2 Peter ii. 1, 2). 

So in Church history. Various heretics and teachers of erroneous 
doctrines. Some add to, some take away from, the truth of the 
Gospel [76]. 

Important therefore to have in short and simple summaries the funda- 
mental facts upon which our faith rests. The truth is thus presented to 
our minds constantly, and in opposition to misleading or defective 
statements of opinion in religious matters [77] [78]. 

We see the need and value of “‘ Creeds,” provided that they be scrip- 
tural, z.2., conform to the revelation given. 


Ill. The truth maintained. 

Not only must the truth be defended against error ; it must be kept 
up, sustained, extended. We must doall that we can in ‘‘confirmation ” 
of it. The individual apprehension of the truth of the Gospel will be 
always succeeded by strenuous endeavours to help forward its progress. 
We shall wish to hand it down from generation to generation, and to 
extend the knowledge of it from one people to another [79]. 

We can “confirm” the Gospel in various ways. By proclaiming it 
as the truth needed for all. By teaching it to our children. By our 
example of Christian life. By distinct “missionary” effort. By inter- 
cession. 

But all these efforts are connected with the truth, the substance of 
which, revealed in Christ, is formulated in our Christian Creeds. These 
save us from too great vagueness, from intellectual distraction, from 
latitudinarian error. And yet they do not wrongly limit or cramp our 
widest sympathies with, and hopes for, mankind. 

Then be it ours to believe, defend, and spread the Gospel. Let the 
personal Credo, “I believe,” rest upon the living God, revealed in Jesus 
Christ, through the Holy Spirit. Then let the believer, grateful for 
“the forgiveness of sins,” happy in “the communion of saints,” 
hopeful for “the life everlasting,” do his best to cope with all who 
assail the truth; and let him be earnest in handing down to his children, 


* 
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and handing round to his fellow-men, as far as possible, those funda- 
mental truths whereon “the Holy Catholic Church” is built; truths on 
which true religion depends, and by means of which it blesses and 
elevates mankind, and prepares for he new heavens and new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


November 12th. 


ODhe Thenty-Third Sunday after Trinity. 


pee Phila. Lz. Gos, Matt. xxii. 15. ss, \xii.—lxvii. 
Less. Hosea xiv.; Heb. vi. ; Joel ii. 21, or iii. 9 ; John iii. 1—22. 


AS eB KGa ealpeiys 
All people that on earth do dwell : (Venite) | 166 | 490 | 331 | 39] 28 
O worship the King. : (ie Rss) ai 67 | us20 477) \-247 e200 
All hail the power of Fesu’s Name : - (Gos.) | 300 | 499 | 330 | 252 | 309 
Rock of ages, cleft for me : as M. Less. ) | 184 | 133 | 490°) 165 | 577 
Christ ts our corner-stone 3 é 239 | 541 | 344 | 419 | 491 
The roseate hues of early dawn ; & (Ga; ) [1-220 | 3035) 2554 392 Ao2 
How sweet the Name of Fesus sounds . 5 | T76"| 270 357 (FO7 7 roa 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee! . W277 \estedieag7i | 285 leson 
Fust as Lam, without one plea ; : S255 lsu 4Oo Steen 
O Word of God incarnate : é ; - | 263 | 462 | 462 | 236 | 549 


THE CHURCH SERVICE. 


BY THE REY. WILLIAM M. SINCLAIR, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP 
OF LONDON, AND VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WESTMINSTER. 

1 Cor, xiv. 25.—‘‘ And so, falling down on has face, he will worship God, and 
report that God ts in you of a truth.” 

I. Jntroduction.—The text describes the ideal effect which St. Paul 
wished the public worship of the Church at Corinth to have upon the 
unbeliever or the unlearned. 

Their actual practice gave a predominance to speaking in tongues. 
The members of the congregation seem even to have used this gift 
simultaneously in the building, and to have neglected the inseparable 
duty of interpreting their mystic utterances. 

They seem to have used the unknown tongues in (£) prayer, (2) sing- 
ing, (3) declamation. 

As a matter of course, we may say that they used the Lord’s Prayer, 
and there may have been something like a creed or a precomposed 
hymn ; but otherwise this glimpse into apostolic public worship seems 
to point out that it was extemporaneous, unliturgical, and unconfined 
to the minister; so unmethodical as to incur St. Paul’s displeasure 
on the score of confusion. 
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Without altering their extemporaneous and unministerial arrange- . 
ments, he gives them a few directions: 1. Edification, not display, 
is the true motive in public worship. 2. Some consultation must 
take place when the congregation meet as to the alternation of what 
the different individuals had to offer to the common stock: (1) psalm, 
(2) doctrine, (3) tongue, (4) revelation, (5) interpretation. 3. St. Paul 
would not encourage the use of the tongues in public worship; but 
if they must be indulged, the utterances must come one at a time, 
and not more than three in one service; never without an interpreter. 
Interpretation of tongues was a special gift; and if no interpreter were 
present, then no tongue. 4. The doctrine of the prophets was not to 
be given more than three times in a service; and somebody else was 
to criticize and sum up their remarks. 5. As to immediate contem- 
poraneous revelation, it must come out at once; but whoever was 
speaking at the time must be asked first to stop. 6. Women not to 
address at all in public worship. 7. Women to remain covered in the 
congregation, men uncovered. 8. All indecent and disorderly beha- 
viour strictly forbidden. 

._ II. Such appears to have been the simple and almost rough order of 
the public worship of the Apostolic Church. The eleventh chapter 
depicts the celebration of the Lord’s Supper as equally informal. 

The time has long come which St. Paul foresaw, when “ prophecies” 
would fail, and “tongues” cease. The early rapture, the immediate illu- 
mination of the primitive Church has faded into the steady sober light 
of common day. Almost all public worship, except that of the Society 
of Friends, is now under the direction of the minister, and mainly by 
his lips. St. Paul’s rubric against confusion has outlived the importance 
of his other directions. Even in those branches of the Catholic Church, 
where extemporaneous prayer is supposed to be exclusively used, tradi- 
tional phrases and arrangements of thought are expected and welcomed 
by the congregation. 

From St. Paul’s directions to the Corinthians we may gather our 
principles: 1. Simplicity; nothing elaborate. 2. Edification, not display. 
3. Decency and order, which here incontestably mean only the absence 
of the contrary, and certainly do not mean ceremonialism and pomp. 
4. Reverence. 5. Some alternation of exhortation, prayer, intercession, 
supplication, psalms, hymns, the reading of Scripture, and instruction. 
6. The subordination of women in public worship, with the directions 
about covering. 7. Whatever is sung or said, we should ask with 
St. Paul, “What effect will this have on the unbeliever and the 
unlearned?” (a) Therefore, if anybody attends our church who cannot 
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follow the chanting of the Psalms, the Psalms should be read. (4) No 
word should ever be used in our sermons which will not be understood 
by the unlettered present. (c) The service must be short, so as to 
attract instead of repelling the unbeliever and the unlearned. (d) We 
must always remember the rule of our Lord, and be sure that our 
service is absolutely free from all charge of “vain repetitions.” 


November roth. 
Che Cwenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 


Lp Colas. Gos. Matt. ix. 18. Pss. xcv.—ci. 
Less. Amos iii.; Heb. xi. 17; Amos v. or ix.; John vi. 22—4I. 
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SIN. 


BY THE REV. H. ARMSTRONG HALL, VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, ST. PHILIP 
AND JACOB WITHOUT, BRISTOL. 

I JOHN iii. 14.—‘ We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. le that loveth not his brother abideth in death.” 
“Sin,” a little word of only three letters, yet accounts for all sorrow, 
suffering, and death: we are brought into conflict with it—from within 
or from without—every day, every moment, of our life. Necessary 
therefore that we should look it in the face, and ascertain what God’s 
view of itis. Not going to inquire into the mystery of sin—why it is 
permitted, and how its existence can be consistent with what we know 


of the Father—we propose rather to take matters as we find them, and 
to examine— 


I. The nature of sin. 

Not necessarily gross immorality or open defiance of God, but 
simply “ transgression-oflaw” (ome Greek word). Law” here not 
human ; z¢., (1) parliamentary, (2) corporate (eg., Acts xxiii, 12—r4), 
or (3) social ; but Goa’s daw, and that not of Sinai only, not “ ¢he law ’’ 
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(A.V.). Simple lawlessness, 7.2, an unwillingness to submit in every 
detail of life to God’s ruling and guiding hand, is sin. 

Where, then, is God's law to be found ? 

1. In the voice of conscience (Rom. ii. 14, 15). May, mayn’t ; 
should, shouldn’t; ought, oughtn’t ; must, mustn’t: to disregard the 
still small voice which speaks thus within, and to act in opposition to 
it, is sin. But from our relation to the world, and our constant contact 
with sin, conscience is liable to be deadened and even seared—in fact, 
to get out of order. God has therefore mercifully provided— 

2. The witness of His Word. 

To neglect that Word, therefore, is suicidal, and to avoid it because 
you fear that your life is not in harmony with its dictates is criminal. 
Many shun the Bible because their feelings are like those of Ahab 
(1 Kings xxii. 8), or Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 23, 26, etc.). If you desire 
to avoid and conquer sin, you will earnestly study and heartily love the 
witness of God’s Word. But best of all, perhaps, is— 

3. The example of God’s Son. 

Jesus Christ is presented to us as the Perfect Model of obedience 
and sinlessness: to be as He was is to keep God’s law; to come short 
of that holy example in any the s'ightest degree is to transgress the law, 
and so to sin. 


II. Effect of sin. 

Not a pleasant subject; one therefore which we are apt to avoid ; one, 
however, which no prudent man will leave out of his calculations, as it 
refers to one of the certainties of the future. 

1. What does Nature say? 

(1) Harvest of necessity succeeds to seed-time. (2) Men reap the 
same kind as that which they sowed: the vine yields grapes, and the 
bramble bush thorns. (3) The harvest, so far as quantity is concerned, 
is infinitely in excess of the sowing. 

2. What does God say? 

(Gal. vi. 7, 8). God sees things as they are, not as they seem: man 
may be deceived in his estimate of his neighbour, God never is. Our 
sin may be very small and trifling in man’s eyes, yet it is preparing a 
fearful harvest of corruption. Si must result in death (James i. 15; 
Rom. vi. 23). 

Yet this effect may be escaped by man, because all sin and its curse 
have been borne and atoned for by the Saviour (Isa. lui 6). Taking 
by faith His place, as by faith we know that He took ours, our sin is put 
away, and we receive that gift of God which is eternal life. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


66. Life, its dangers.—Our passage through life is like that of 
the children of Israel through the Red Sea. Doubt and darkness are 
before us, unless God enlighten our path; the enemy presseth upon us 
behind, unless God check his pursuit ; the waters stand in heaps on each 
hand of us; if they opena path to us, it is through the word of His power, 
which were He to recall, the water-flood stands ready to overflow us, the 
deep to swallow us up, the pit to shut her mouth upon us. Amidst perils 
which thus encompass us round on every side, what continual need have 
we to look to the Almighty for aid and support ! Townson. 


67. Life, its only safeguard.—Our life is nothing but as it were 
a web woven with interminglings of wants and favours, crosses and 
blessings, standings and fallings, combat and victory; therefore there 


should be a perpetual intercourse of praying and praising in our hearts. 
Sibbes. 


68, Life, its joys and sorrows.—As the rose tree is composed 
of the sweetest flowers and the sharpest thorns; as the heavens are 
sometimes fair and sometimes overcast, alternately tempestuous and 
serene ; so is the life of man intermingled with hopes and fears, with 
joys and sorrows, with pleasures and with pains. Burton, 

69. Life, its discipline.— 

Life is a pupilage. Love keeps the school; 

Need, Trouble, Suffering, are the schoolmasters. 

And does not man need stern ones such as they ? 
He is for pastime, and is indolent, 

And life’s great lessons would be never learned, 
But for such monitors. 

70. Life, its transient pleasures.—All life is a journey, nota 
home ; it is a road, not the country; and those transient elujoyments 
which you have in this life, lawful in their way—those incidental and 
evanescent pleasures which you may sip—are not home ; they are little 
inns only upon the roadside of life, where you are refreshed for a moment, 
that you may take again the pilgrim’s staff and j Journey on, seeking what 
is still before you—the rest that remaineth for the people of God. 

71. Hope, the light of life——Let my Lord Jesus—since He 
willeth to do so—weave my length of time with white and black, weal 
and woe, with the bridegroom’s coming, and his sad departure, as 
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warp and woof, in one web; and let the rose be neighboured with the 
thorn ; yet hope, that maketh not ashamed, hath written a letter to the 
mourners in Zion, that it shall not be long so. When we are over the 
water, Christ shall cry, “ Down crosses, and up heaven for evermore !” 
Rutherford. 


72. Old age of the Christian.—We read that in certain climates 
of the world the gales that spring from the land carry a refreshing smell 
out to sea, and assure the watchful pilot that he is approaching to a 
desirable and fruitful coast, when as yet he cannot discern it with his 
eyes. And, to take up once more the comparison of life to a voyage, 
in like manner it fares with those who have steadily and religiously 
pursued the course which heaven pointed out tothem. We shall some- 
times find, by their conversation towards the end of their days, that they 
are filled with peace, and hope, and joy ; which, like those refreshing 
gales and reviving odours to the seaman, are breathed forth from 
Paradise upon their souls, and give them to understand with certainty 
that God is bringing them into their desired haven. Townson. 

73. Future foreshadowed by present.—We hellward lean, or 
heavenward. Every man stands like some goodly tree amid the wood, 
bending to right or left. As we lean zow, so we shall probably for ever 
lie ; our posture is prophetic of our fall. 

74. Truth, its influence on man.—Divine truth exerts on the 
mind of man at once a restorative and self-manifesting power. It 
creates in the mind the capacity by which it is discerned. As light 
opens the close-shut flower-bud to receive light, or the sunbeam, playing 
on a sleeper’s eyes, by its gentle irritation opens them to see its own 
brightness ; so the truth of God, shining on the soul, quickens and stirs 
into activity the faculty by which it is to be perceived. Caird. 

75. Truth is infinite.—The Truth is infinite as the firmament above 
you. In childhood, both seem near and measurable: but with years 
they grow and grow, and seem farther off; and farther, and grander, 
and deeper, and vaster, as God Himself; till you smile to remember 
how you thought you could touch the sky, and blush to recollect the 
proud and self-sufficient way in which you used to talk of knowing or 
preaching “ The Truth.” EF. W. Robertson. 

76. Error, its effect upon Truth.—Truth requires to be entire 
and perfect in all its members, in order to the manifestation of that 
power by which it is able to gain wide and salutary victories, and extend 
its triumphs to future ages. Blending a little error with truth is like casting 
a grain of poison into a full dish; that grain suffices to change the quality 
of the food, and death, slow but certain, is the result. D Auhigné. 
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77. Truth, of easy access.—God hath graciously ordered it, that 
the most useful and necessary truths hang, as I may so say, on the lower 
boughs of this tree of life—the Bible—within the reach of a poor Christian, 
who is but of an ordinary stature in knowledge. Gurnall. 


78. Truth, unchangeable.—Truth is the same in all ages; not 
like an almanack, to be changed every year, or calculated peculiarly for 
one meridian. Manton. 


79. Truth, its vitality.—There is vitality in Truth. Neither the 
sword of the tyrant nor the pen of the infidel can slay it. From both 
it is safe, under the protection of its Divine Author. It still lives in the 
very region of Death, incorruptible, indestructible, immortal. The 
seed which the Egyptians buried with their mummies, though enclosed 
in the catacomb, though held in the grasp or laid in the bosom of death 
for thousands of years, still retains its germs of vitality, and on being 
exhumed after its long interment, sowed in congenial soils, and exposed 
to the action of the heavens, vegetates as certainly and as luxuriantly as 
if but yesterday it had dropped from the plant. So the doctrine of 
justification by faith, when brought by Luther out of the catacomb of 
Rome, was as vigorous and fruitful as when first preached by the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Fames. 


Sutroduction to the set Cestament. 


BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR OF 
DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


X. THE-EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 
Tus Epistle is unique among the writings of the New Testament, inas- 
much as we have in it no indication who the writer was, nor even 
that he was an apostle, or to what Church the letter was addressed. 
That there is something to be said for the Pauline authorship may 
be assumed, seeing that in the Revised Version it is still called ‘the 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle,” but we shall find that the earliest tradi- 
tions went counter to this opinion. Perhaps the best way of ap- 
proaching the subject will be to notice what is said in the letter itself 
about those to whom it was sent. They were persons who had re- 
ceived the Gospel message of salvation, not from the Lord Himself, 
but from those who heard it from Him (ii. 3); and in their midst signs 
and wonders and gifts of the Holy Ghost had confirmed the truth of 
what was preached unto them (ii. 4). The writer calls them (iii. 1) 
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“holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling,” but at the same time 
(ill. 14) warns them against “an evil heart of unbelief,” whereby they 
might “ fall away from the living God,” and speaks more than once of a 
need of perseverance (iv. 1, 2), and of “ holding fast the confession ” of the 
faith which they had made (iv. 14, x. 23). They were clearly inno good 
spiritual condition; for he speaks of them (v. 11) as “ dull of hearing,” and 
goes on to say that whereas “ by reason of the time ” (ze., since they first 
heard and accepted the Gospel) “ they ought to be teachers, they never- 
theless have need themselves to be taught again, yea, even the very first 
principles of the oracles of God.” They seem to have forgotten, or to 
have been in danger of forgetting (vi. 1—3), the elementary lessons of 
repentance and faith, and those simple truths of the Christian religion 
which are embraced in a baptismal creed. Indeed, the solemn language 
of the writer (vi. 6) appears to be directed against a grievous apostasy, 
It had not come, but he was in fear of it. He adds, however, “‘ We are 
persuaded better things of you, and things that are near unto salvation, 
though we thus speak.” They had worked for God; they had shown 
love toward His name, yea, their ministrations to the saints were still 
continued (vi. 10). But they needed to have marshalled before them 
the mighty champions of the army of the faithful, that they also might 
be strengthened to draw near to God in full assurance of faith, remem- 
bering the cloud of witnesses by which they were encompassed. 

In the early days of their Christian profession (x. 32) they had 
endured ‘a great conflict of sufferings,” being themselves by their 
afflictions rendered a gazing-stock, and also made to be sharers in the 
reproaches heaped on others. They had been spoiled of earthly 
possessions, but were able in those earlier days to bear in mind their 
better and abiding possession. This boldness now they were almost 
casting away, and so their Apostle reads them a grand roll of the deeds 
of others who aforetime had suffered in faith, and had refused to seek 
any deliverance which God did not send, that so they might attain 
to a better resurrection. He reminds them too (xii. 4) that their own 
resistance had not yet extended to the shedding of their blood, while 
the chastening they had suffered was a sign that they were not forgotten 
of the Father. Wecan see from language like this that those addressed 
were fainting in the Christian conflict ; they had hands that hung down, 
and knees that were palsied, and their faltering steps were ready to be 
turned out of the way. Hence there was sent to them this ‘ word of 
exhortation” (xiii. 22) by one who was intimately conversant with their 
condition and its needs and perils. It might almost be supposed, from 
a portion of the language used (xii. 15, 16), that there was some one 
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individual who was specially responsible for the condition into which 
these Christians had been brought, and who is spoken of as a “ root of 
bitterness ” and a“ profane person like Esau.” But of this we cannot be 
sure ; for “the divers and strange teachings” (xiii. 9) may equally apply 
to the greater number of the church who had occupied themselves 
profitlessly in questions about meats. And it is clear that they all 
needed to be be reminded of those first teachers (xiii. 7) that “spake 
unto them the word of God,” and to be pointed to the issue of their 
lives and their faith, which was worthy to be taken as an example. 

From the contents of the Epistle, which compares the dispensation 
under which God spake to men by the prophets, with the latter days: in 
which He has spoken through His Son, which shows the superiority of 
Christ above Moses, and of the priesthood of Christ above the priesthood 
under the Law, we can see that the persons addressed were Israelites, 
who, after having embraced Christianity, were in danger of a relapse into 
Judaism, but Judaism of such a kind that their state would be worse than 
if they had never been instructed in the Christian faith, They had 
learnt enough about Christ’s religion to be shakenutterly in their allegiance 
to the older belief, and if faith in Christ were cast aside, there was nothing 
to fall back upon, in which they could any longer put their trust, and for 
this reason it is that the writer speaks in such hopeless language of the 
State in which their apostasy, if it came to that, would leave them (vi. 6, 
x. 26—29). 

The Epistle, then, is written to the Hebrews. But what Hebrews ? 
They can hardly have been those dwelling in Palestine, for they would 
have heard of Christ while He was on earth, and not merely through the 
mission of those whom He sent to be His evangelists. And does the 
Scripture history point us to any country but Italy, where there could 
be found a congregation of Hebrews who had been exposed for their 
faith’s sake, at the outset, to sufferings such as the writer of this Epistle 
mentions? And Italy suggests itself because in the closing words of the 
letter we find (xii. 24), “They of Italy salute you.” Such an expression 
might very fitly be used by one who was writing to the Hebrews in Italy, 
and had about him some few persons who belonged to that land. But 
it could with equal, perhaps greater, propriety be employed by a writer 
in Italy addressing a congregation elsewhere. So that all the conclusion 
we are able to draw thus far is that the persons addressed were most 
likely resident out of Palestine, and, it may be, were in Rome or in some 
part of Italy, though that cannot be asserted with confidence. We may 
perhaps gain a little ight from another quarter. The persons addressed 
were, it appears, well acquainted with Timothy ‘xiii, 2 3), as was also the 
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writer of the letter. Timothy had been lately in prison, but was now 
set at liberty, and was contemplating a visit to the Hebrews to whom 
this letter was sent, and in that visit the writer proposes to bear him 
company. Now there is no place so likely for Timothy to have been 
imprisoned in as in Rome. If this were the case, then it would be 
strange in the Apostle to ask the Christians in Rome or in Italy if they 
had heard of Timothy’s release, for they were sure to have known of it. 
And the places in which Timothy would have most interest, and would 
be likely to visit when set free, so far as we know of his history from the 
New Testament, would be rather in Macedonia or proconsular Asia, 
than anywhere in Italy. It may therefore be that the author of this 
letter is writing from Italy to. Macedonia or Asia, and addressing a 
Hebrew congregation among whom Timothy had laboured, but who did 
not yet know that he had been set at liberty. To them he very naturally 
sends the greetings of the Italian Christians among whom he himself was 
living, and the message about the brother in Christ to whom they were 
so dear. On the whole, this seems the conclusion which suits best with 
the small amount of internal evidence supplied by the Epistle. There 
were probably many societies of Hebrew Christians, both in Macedonia 
and Asia, to whom the description in the letter might be applied. We 
know the great struggles and contentions to which St. Paul was subjected 
in both countries. ‘Without were fightings, within were fears,” he says 
when in the one land; and he is probably thinking of his life in the other 
when he speaks of “ fighting with beasts at Ephesus.” Tosome unnamed 
Hebrew-Christian body then in one of these lands, it may be, that our 
letter was written. 

And who wrote it? Here we are met by a conflict of tradition. The 
Epistle is first noticed in the Western Church, a fact which favours the 
conclusion that it was written from Italy. Clement of Rome, who wrote 
his Epistle to the Corinthians before the close of the first century, quotes 
from it frequently, but makes no. mention of the author, though he 
evidently considers it of the same value as other portions of the New 
Testament writings which he uses. And it is excluded from the list of 
St. Paul's writings by all the rest of the Western evidence down to the 
middle of the third century. Thus in the canon of Muratori (A.D. 170) 
thirteen epistles are attributed to St. Paul, of which nine were addressed 
to Churches, and four to individual Christians ; and in reciting the list 
of the Churches there is no mention of the Hebrews. Similarly of 
Caius, a Roman presbyter, who lived about A.D. 213, Eusebius (H.E. 
vi. 20) tells that he enumerated only thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, omit- 
ting that to the Hebrews. The same is reported of his contemporary, 
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Hippolytus; while Irenzeus, who, though a native of Asia, was made bishop 
of Lyons at the commencement of the third century, and so may be 
counted among Western testimonies, quotes twelve epistles of St. Paul, 
omitting that to Philemon, but nowhere refers to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Thus, though known and used very early in the Roman Church 
and its neighbours, there is no trace there of its ascription to St. Paul. 
When we turn to the Churches of North Africa, we are told by 
Tertullian (A.D. 200) that there existed an Epistle to the Hebrews by 
Barnabas, and he proceeds at once to quote from it the words of our 
Epistle (Heb. vi. 4—8). His manner of doing this is such as to show that 
the letter from which he makes his extract was well known, and there- 
fore the tradition that it was written by Barnabas equally so. Following 
Tertullian by about fifty years, Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, though not 
naming Barnabas as the writer of this letter, speaks expressly of Paul as 
writing to seven Churches, and in them he does not enumerate the 
Hebrews. Further, the Old Latin Version of the New Testament, gene- 
rally in use in Africa in Tertullian’s time, did not at first include in its 
canon the Epistle to the Hebrews, and when it was subsequently added, 
no author’s name was attached to it, and, as Jerome said at a later date, 
“the custom of the Latins received it not.” Thus, when assigned to any 
author by writers in North Africa, it. was never set dowh as St. Paul’s. 
When we go farther eastward, we find Clement of Alexandria, who died 
about A.D. 220, quoting the words of “the blessed presbyter,” by which it 
is agreed that he meant his predecessor, Pantzenus, to this effect : “Since 
the Lord, being the Apostle of the Almighty, was sent to the Hebrews, 
Paul out of modesty, as having been sent to the Gentiles, avoids inscrib- 
ing himself Apostle of the Hebrews, both because of the reverence due 
to the Lord, and because it was a work of supererogation in him to write 
to the Hebrews, when he was preacher and Apostle to the Gentiles.” So 
far Clement is reporting Pantaenus, who clearly held the Epistle to be 
St. Paul’s. But in the very same chapter of Eusebius from which the 
above quotation is made (H.E. vi. 14) we find Clement’s own opinion 
about the letter given. He, too, says that it was the work of St. Paul ; but 
evidently feeliag that he is bound to account for some difference in the 
style of it, when compared with the other Pauline letters which have 
been preserved to us, he adds that it was written to the Hebrews in the 
Hebrew tongue, and translated into Greek by St. Luke, and hence there 
is much similarity between its language and expressions and those 
found in the Acts of the Apostles. At a little later date we have another 
Alexandrian opinion, viz., that of Origen, who flourished there in the 
first half of the third century. He ascribes to St. Paul fourteen epistles, 
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‘and in them reckons that to the Hebrews, but he adds concerning it 
(Eus. H.E. vi. 25), “that every one who is competent to judge will admit 
that the language of this Epistle has not about it that rudeness which 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 6) himself allowed that there was in his own speech, 
but that it is written in better Greek ; while everybody would acknow- 
ledge that the thoughts contained in it are wonderful, and do not fall 
behind those in the acknowledged letters of the Apostle.” After this he 
expresses his own opinion: “I should say, then, that the thoughts are 
those of St. Paul, but that the words and arrangement are due to some 
one who reported from memory the Apostle’s speech, and illustrated, as 
a commentator, what had been said by his master. If, however,” he 
continues, ‘any Church hold this letter to be St. Paul’s, let it have credit 
for so doing; for it was not rashly that the men of old time handed it 
down as Paul’s. But as to who really wrote the letter, of this God 
knows the truth; yet there has come down to us one tradition that it 
was written by Clement, the Bishop of Rome; another, that it was by 
Luke, who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.” 

It is clear from Clement’s language what he meant when he spake of 
Luke having written this letter. If he accepted that tradition, he did 
so only in the sense that the basis of the whole letter was St. Paul’s 
words. These Luke or Clement had remembered, and cast into shape, 
and in this sense only was the letter to be taken as their composition. 
But the gradual change in these Alexandrian judgments is very note- 
worthy. They are given by men than whom few were better qualified 
to judge of a Greek style, and each holds less firmly than his predecessor 
to the opinion that the words of this Epistle are St. Paul’s own. Pan- 
teenus finds a reason why the Apostle did not place his name at the head 
of it; Clement thinks it atranslation from a Hebrew original, and Origen 
a précis of what St. Paul had written or spoken, but that it is given 
with an expansion, comment, or arrangement which is due to some other 
person. And to some such conclusion nearly all have come who in 
recent times have discussed the authorship of the Epistle. It breathes 
in many parts the spirit of Paul, but in many particulars it differs from 
the other Epistles, and especially in the arrangement and gradation of 
its several parts. We miss in it also the parenthetic style of St. Paul, 
his manner of starting aside at a word to pour out some thought which 
was suddenly borne in upon him, while the tone in which a relapse into 
Judaism is spoken of has lost much of that severity which was engen- 
dered of the opposition and enmity under which St. Paul suffered from 


his own countrymen. 
It would be possible (and it has been done) to bring together a long 
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array of words and phrases to which parallels can be found in the 
acknowledged letters of St. Paul, and an equally large list might be 
produced of expressions unusual with that Apostle. But such collections 
prove nothing. All the New Testament writers drew largely from the 
diction of the LXX., with which they were all familiar, and both the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews and the other Epistles might be shown to be full of 
phrases due to the Greek version of the Old Testament. We can therefore 
come no nearer to answering the question, “‘ Who wrote this Epistle ? ” 
than the men of old time came. There is a sense in which the Epistle 
may be called Pauline, and for that reason probably in the recent 
revision the title of the Authorised Version was not altered, though it 
has less MS. authority than the simpler heading, “To the Hebrews.” 
But by him who is first found quoting it, it is not ascribed to Paul, nor 
was it fora long time accepted under his name in Western Christen- 
dom, while those who in the East at first held it for his work came at 
length, from earnest study, to recognize that it was not his in the same 
sense as the Epistle to the Romans. 

At the time of the Reformation, a suggestion was put forward by 
Luther, that the letter was written by Apollos, and in recent times this 
opinion has found able supporters. But Apollos would be in the same 
class with Luke, or Barnabas, or Clement. His writings would breathe 
the same tone as those of the Apostle with whom he laboured, and he 
would draw largely on St. Paul for thoughts and argument. He, like 
the others, would have lived in a circle where Paul was the moving 
spirit, and, like them, could speak of Timothy as “‘ our brother.” Until, 
therefore, some means be found of differentiating between these several 
persons, we must be content to leave the question only partly answered, 
as Origen did when he wrote, “‘ The truth in the matter God knows.” 

It was no doubt because the author of the Epistle could not be 
certainly known that the Epistle to the Hebrews’ became included by 
Eusebius in the number of an¢élegomena, i.e, books against which some 
objection had been raised, and which were not at the first included 
in the canon. It could not be for any other reason, for we have seen 
that in the first century Clement of Rome quoted from it in the same 
way as from the books that were accepted by all; while in the East, 
Justin Martyr, early in the second century, proves by his allusions to it 
that it was regarded there as of Apostolic authority in discussions con- 
cerning the Christian faith. And when in the fourth century the question 
of the New Testament canon was definitely discussed and settled by 
the authority of a Council, this book was on all hands included, although 
some of the Fathers of that age were careful to make known that the 
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question of its authorship must still remain undecided. And from that 
time it has continued to be a valued portion of the sacred volume, all 
men acknowledging its preciousness, though differing often in their 
judgment of when and where and by whom it was written. 

There is but one passage (ix. 1—g) which might seem to give us 
some help towards fixing the date of the Epistle. There the writer is 
speaking of the tabernacle, its furniture, and the services therein. But 
when he comes to verse 6, as if he were carried in thought away from 
the tabernacle to the temple, he says, according to an accurate transla- 
tion, “‘ Now these things having been thus prepared, the priests go iz 
continually into the first tabernacle.” From this use of the present 
tense, it has been argued that the temple was still standing when this 
Epistle was written. But the author is speaking merely of what was 
appointed under the Pentateuchal Law, and uses “ go” to describe what 
was the rule there laid down, and without reference to his own date in 
any way. The general colouring of the Epistle warrants us in believing 
that the temple was still undestroyed, for the discussion of the temple 
ritual would hardly have been possible to such a degree as is here done, 
without some allusion to the overthrow of the Holy City, had that event 
been already in the past. It is part of the writer’s argument that the 
Mosaic and Levitical institutions were to be superseded, and he would 
surely have pointed to the temple ruins, had they been there, to em- 
phasize his position by the teachings of history. We may conclude, 
then, that it was perhaps a year or two before the capture of Jerusalem 
that this letter was written. 

The contents of this Epistle are arranged with a more definite plan 
than is to be seen in those which we know as Pauline Epistles. The 
writer has one end in view. He is addressing persons in danger of 
falling back from Christianity into Judaism, from which he had once 
thought them to have been set free. He therefore sets before them the 
greater glory of the Christian covenant. He states his theme at the very 
outset. God in old times spake to the fathers in the prophets, now in 
the end of these days He has spoken to us in His Son. And this new 
revelation is above the old, because (1) He through whom it is given 
has become “better than the angels.” On this the writer dwells in 
chapters i. and ii. Then he sets forth (2) that Christ “has been counted 
worthy of more glory than Moses,” the chief minister of God for the 
giving of the older covenant. ‘This point of the argument extends from 
iii. 1 to iv. 13; after which he goes on to show (3) that Christ hath 

‘« obtained a more excellent ministry” than the priests who were under 
the law, seeing that “He is the mediator of a better covenant, enacted 
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upon better promises.” This, the longest section of his argument, 
extends from iv. 14 to xii. 29. Each of these divisions comprises some 
special exhortation arising out of the point with which it deals; and (4) 
the Epistle then closes with a chapter (xiii.) devoted to the enforcement 
of various Christian duties. The whole reasoning of the Epistle may be 
summarized thus :— ' 

I. Christ is made so much higher than the angels, through whose 
ministry the older covenant was revealed, and who were the foremost of 
God’s servants under that dispensation, as the name and position of a 
Son is beyond that of messengers and ministering spirits. This has been 
set forth in the Scriptures from of old, and specially in the revelations 
made to David and his house. For the Son is proclaimed to be a king, 
whose divine throne endureth for ever, and whom all the angels are 
bidden to worship. It behoves us therefore to give more earnest heed 
to the new revelation made known to us by Him, unto which God has 
borne witness by the signs and wonders which He wrought through those 
who were the first preachers of this message. Now in this later dis- 
pensation it is God’s purpose to raise mankind, at first made subject to 
the angels, to a place and dignity far above theirs. This is not yet done. 
But in Christ we have the pledge that it shall be; for He took man’s 
nature, He has shared man’s subjection, and is now risen to glory and 
power over the world to come. And to this exaltation He attained by 
death. He is crowned because He has died, and it was for men that 
He underwent this pain. He who is the Author of salvation to mankind 
was made perfect through suffering. And in Christ all who are sanctified 
by Him become sons of God, and so heirs with Him of glory, for which 
reason they are named His brethren. That they might be so, Christ 
took part of flesh and blood, and by His death destroyed him that had 
the power of death, and freed mankind from fear and bondage. Thus 
is He fitted to be a merciful High Priest. He has been tempted, and 
so can succour those who are tempted. 

IJ. Christ has been counted worthy of more glory than Moses; for 
Christ is a Son over the house of God, that is, the company of the 
faithful, while Moses was but a servant zz¢hzm it. And the fate of Israel 
under the first covenant should warn us who are under the new dispen- 
sation. ‘They did not enter into God’s rest, because they held not fast 
their faith. And now the words, ‘To-day if ye will hear His voice,” 
are spoken to us through the Son, and a day of grace is fixed for us 
as for ancient Israel. Let us then beware of unbelief. Let us exhort 
each other unto faithfulness, for by faith it is that we are made partakers 
of Christ. Hearken to the lesson taught by Israel's fall. They provoked 
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and angered God, so that He sware in His wrath that they should not 
enter into His rest. This they did from want of faith. They might 
have entered, but did not. Yet God would have some to enter in. He 
has therefore made a new covenant, and fixed for us a new “ to-day.” 
This He did in David, long after Joshua’s time, which shows us that 
Israel had not found the rest under their first leader and mediator. 
The words, then, “ To-day if ye will enter,” refer now to the new cove- 
nant. Let us therefore strive to enter in; let us beware of unbelief; 
for the Word of God, like God Himself, will try our hearts, and make 
it clear if we be not faithful. 

III. Christ has obtained a more excellent ministry than those who 
were priests under the old law. He possesses all the qualifications of 
those priests, He can feel for and with those who suffer and wander 
astray, and He has not taken the office upon Himself, but has been 
appointed thereto by God. But He is better than the priests of old, 
for He is a priest after the order of Melchizedek. But, says the Apostle, 
for such teaching as I would give you concerning this priesthood ye 
are become dull of hearing, ye need to begin again the lessons of the 
Christian faith. Yet I will not think of you as utterly gone backward, 
I will not go over again with you the first steps. Surely ye have not fallen 
back into that former state from which ye had been raised, and into 
which if ye sink once more ye will be in worse case than if ye had never 
advanced beyond it. Ye did show forth good fruits of faith, ye were 
true followers of those who inherit God’s promises—promises which 
cannot fail, for they are confirmed by God’s own oath. I will therefore 
speak to you of this great High Priest after the order of Melchizedek ; 
for Melchizedek, king of peace and righteousness, is a priest for ever, 
and the silence of God’s Word about his generation or his death makes 
him in a figure to be a foreshadowing of Christ. He was greater than 
the priests of Aaron’s house ; for Abraham, the father of the whole race 
of Israel, paid tithes to Melchizedek, and received from him a blessing. 
Such an eternal High Priest is Jesus, neither is He after the line of 
Aaron. But the introduction of a priest not sprung from Levi implies 
that the Levitical covenant is at an end. And this new High Priest 
does not die, as did the priests of old, nor is He changed ; and thus 
He is fit to be the author of eternal salvation to those who are made 
His people by the new covenant. And the character of our High 
Priest is, that He is holy, guileless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens. 

And He is the minister of no earthly tabernacle, while His covenant 
is better than the old. The first covenant was not faultless ; this God 
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Himself hath declared. The better promises of Christ’s covenant are 
that God’s law shall be written in the hearts of men, and that the 
promises shall no longer be limited to one people, but all men shall 
be drawn to know, obey, and love the Lord. Moreover, the ordinances 
of the first covenant were an earthly tabernacle; priests who went in — 
often, while the high priest went into the holiest only once a year, and 
must make atonement for himself as well as for the people. Under the 
new covenant the true tabernacle is heaven itself; thither Christ has 
entered in once for all, and in sign of an accomplished work He sitteth 
evermore at God’s right hand. He needs not to offer for Himself, but 
for us presents His own blood, thus obtaining eternal redemption. 

For Christ as our High Priest has suffered death, and by this offering 
has put away sin. Thus His covenant, which makes us heirs, may be 
called a testament, and His death hath redeemed the transgressions 
that were under thefirst covenant. This the oldlaw could not do. Those 
sacrifices did not, could not, make perfect. But Christ’s was a perfect 
and perfecting offering. He then need not offer often, for God hath 
by promise accepted His sacrifice for all, having said, “ Their sins and 
their iniquities will I remember no more.” 

Having thensuch a High Priest, let us hold fast and use the privileges 
of the new dispensation. Let us draw near to God, be firm in faith, 
and grow in love and in good works. Otherwise we shall merit. God’s 
vengeance, for we shall have sinned wilfully after we have received the 
knowledge of the truth. 

Then, to animate the hearts of these fainting Hebrews, the writer 
lays before them the glorious roll of God’s faithful servants in the 
times of old, and afterwards appeals to them that they should imitate 
these noble deeds ; and iif they be called upon to suffer much, still to 
look to Christ, who endured even the shame of a death upon the cross. 
Let them remember, too, he continues, that God-sent trials are true 
fatherly chastisement, and should bring forth fruits of righteousness and 
peace and confirmation in the faith. For to us a revelation has not 
been made with terrors like those of Sinai, but we have come near to 
Mount Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living God. 
See then that ye refuse not Him that speaketh. For His voice hath 
shaken all the former things, which are passed away, for they were 
made ; and all things shall be so shaken, except the heavenly kingdom, 
which is offered by Christ. Seek then for grace to serve God with 
reverence and godly fear. 

IV. The concluding chapter contains exhortations of various kinds, 
to brotherly love, to hospitality, to kindness of heart, to chastity, 
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against covetousness, and to contentment. The Apostle urges, too, that 
the Hebrews should have in mind the lessons and lives of those who first 
instructed them in the faith, that thus they may avoid strange doctrines ; 
he also urges on them obedience to their present rulers, asks for their 
prayers on his own behalf, and commends them to the keeping of the 
God of peace. Then, with an expression of hope that they would 
suffer this word of exhortation from him, a mention of Timothy’s 
release, and the salutations of those of Italy, the letter concludes, leaving 
us uncertain still who its writer may have been, though few seem more 
fitted to have sent it forth than that Jew of Alexandria, learned and 
mighty in the Scriptures, Apollos, who, after being taught the way of 
God more fully by Aquila and Priscilla, became acknowledged by St. 
Paul as a worthy waterer of what that great Apostle himself had been 
permitted to plant. 
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BY THE REV. FREDERICK R. WYNNE, M.A., CANON OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, AND INCUMBENT OF ST. MATTHIAS’, DUBLIN. 


V.—HINTS FOR THE STUDY. 
Part I. 


PAROCHIAL work and study of books are often thought of as 
if they were rivals, or antagonistic to each other. They should 
be considered really as branches of the same work. The pastor 
is labouring for the great object of making God known to men 
when he is storing his mind with sacred truths and burning 
thoughts, as well as when he is striving to press these truths and 
these thoughts home to the hearts of his brethren. 

To be a good teacher you must be a diligent learner. To go 
on year after year teaching well, you must go on in your 
learning. Let the learning slacken, let the stream of thought 
grow stagnant, and the instruction will soon lose its sparkle 
and its freshness. If a clergyman is really entighioues, men- 
tally and spiritually, on the revelation of God ‘to men’s souls, 
and if he has good sense to recognise his ignorance on other 
matters, and honesty not to make a pretence of what he 
does not possess, he may do a great deal of good, though his 
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range of knowledge is very limited. But he will find this 
limitation to his knowledge a continual hindrance to his 
usefulness; and in proportion as he is energetic and strong- 
minded, he will strive to overcome it by diligent and wisely 
directed study. There are few parishes in which a clergyman 
can be placed, where he will not have some members of his 
congregation who are well acquainted with letters and books. 
In the present day it is often these persons who most need 
the pastor’s help. The tone of current literature is such 
as to make for them difficulties and temptations which are 
almost unknown to those whose mental activities have not been 
awakened, and whose inherited ideas have not been disturbed, 
If the clergyman is unaccustomed to the lines of thought by 
‘which their difficulties are suggested, he can bring them very 
little real guidance or comfort. He may be very good and 
very earnest, but they quickly see that he has not breathed their 
intellectual atmosphere, and does not understand the language 
in which they and their fellows commune. Underneath any 
regard they may have for him personally, there lurks something 
which, if it is not exactly contempt, is as much akin to it as is 
a big boy’s feeling for his grandmother’s well-meant caution. 
The advice is very kind, no doubt, but it comes, thinks the 
receiver of it, from one who is incapable of judging on the 
subject of the advice. 

And no one can speak so simply to simple people as those 
whose minds have been trained and clarified by careful study. 
High talking, bombastic sentences, long words, tawdry and 
flowery rhetoric—these puzzles to the poor and offences to the 
refined, where do we find them most? Is it not with those 
whose education has been imperfect? A little knowledge is 
dangerous in many ways. It certainly has the danger of giving 
to the style of speaking or writing a nameless, yet very 
perceptible, flavour of vulgarity. Look at the man who has 
reached the position of what may be called a “half-gentleman;” 
see the little tokens of self-importance and self-display breaking 
out in pompous manners, showy watch-chains, flashing rings, 
and astounding waistcoats. Is there not something reminding 
us of this in the grand words of the smatterer in knowledge ? 
He is proud of his newly acquired possession, and likes to adorn 
himself with it. The possession is not large enough to make 
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him forget himself, or feel his own littleness, or exercise what 
power he has with directness and simplicity of aim. Instead 
of wanting people to understand and feel the subjects of his dis- 
course, he wants them to understand and feel how accomplished 
and admirable he is, and how perfectly he expresses himself, 

In order, then, to reach the sympathies of the educated and 
the understandings of the poor, it is of great importance that 
their spiritual pastor should be a well-read man. It may not be 
always possible for clergymen to be learned men, but they 
should always be cultured men. The proportion of time to 
be devoted to study must, of course, vary according to circum- 
stances. It must be in each individual case a matter of 
thoughtful and conscientious judgment. Different advice is 
required according to differing characters. Pressure must be 
brought on some men to leave their beloved books and their 
comfortable study, and sally out into muddy roads, and noisy 
schools, and squalid rooms, and all the bustle and effort of busy 
outward life; while others, who can talk easily, and like mixing 
with their fellow-men, and enjoy the exercise and interest of 
the parochial round, need the strong sense of duty to bind them 
down for any length of time to the more uncongenial labour of 
steady mental work. Let the division of labour be recognized 
to be a matter, not of inclination, but of conscience. Do not 
stay and read when you like it, and go out and visit when you 
like it. But go on reading as long as you feel it to be your 
duty, and stop reading as soon as you believe it to be your duty. 
To one the going on will be the difficulty, to another the 
stopping will be the difficulty; but to all alike, both the going 
on and the stopping should be a matter, not of impulse, but 
of principle. And this much I think we may lay down as a 
general rule, that every day should have its portion of study, 
as well as its portion of active exertion. An hour or two 
in the morning, and an hour or two in the evening, might 
surely be secured for the purpose in the most busy sphere. 
Any arrangement of parochial work which would make such - 
an allocation an impossibility is, I do not hesitate to say, a 
defective arrangement, and ought to be changed. All the work 
will, in the long run, be degraded, and tend towards a per- 
functory routine, if the workmen cannot be invigorated and 
freshened in their inward life hy regular study. 
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I, As to the subject of our reading, I hope it is unnecessary 
for me to say that the first place must always be given to the 
“reading and weighing of the Holy Scriptures ”—other things 
are useful, but this is essential. The minister of Christ is nota 
mere moral policeman to keep men’s conduct in order; nor is 
he only a teacher of mental philosophy, guiding their inquiries 
and speculations and guesses at the unknown. He is an ambas- 
sador with an authoritative message from the living God; he 
is entrusted with a definite revelation as to the character, will, 
and dealings of that unseen and awful Being. In the life 
and words of the Lord Jesus, in the teaching of His inspired 
Apostles and Prophets, the revelation is embodied. By the 
records of that sacred life, by the writings of those holy men, 
the revelation has been preserved for the Church. There it 
has to be studied ; there its meaning and import have to be 
searched for; there the teacher must have his own spirit 
embued with the blessedness and glory of the Divine message 
which he has to re-echo. 

It is not the object of these letters (even if the writer were 
capable of it) to guide you in the study of that grand and 
widely varied course of literature which we group together 
under the familiar name of “the Bible.” I must content my- 
self here with two or three suggestions connected with our 
special subject, the pastor’s work. 

I. Strive in your reading of Scripture always to search for 
God’s teaching to the human heart. The Bible is often studied 
almost in the same way as are Homer and Herodotus. There 
is much interesting criticism of ancient language, and much 
valuable research into ancient history. The student can give 
the most accurate information as to the genealogy of Hebrew 
kings or the geography of ancient cities. His studies are no - 
doubt useful in their way, and may indirectly elucidate the 
moral and spiritual teaching of the inspired writers ; but it 
must not be supposed that this kind of reading is a study of 
God’s revelation. It is well that the picture frame should be 
cleaned and burnished, but it must not be mistaken for the 
picture. It is well that the casket should be carefully handled ; 
but the casket is one thing, the gem it contains is another. 

Do not be satisfied then with reading so many chapters of 
the Bible, or becoming acquainted with this or that portion of 
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Scripture history. As Christ’s messenger, learning His message, 
let your constant inquiry be, “ What light is here thrown upon 
the relation between God and man? What do I learn as to 
who God is, what God wishes, what God’s plans and purposes 
are?” Ever as you read let this questioning be an undercurrent, 
giving a thoughtful tone and an earnest purpose to your study. 
And in proportion as it tends to make your searching of Scrip- 
ture thoughtful and earnest, it will also make it honest. It 
will lift you above what we may call “ text theology.” Instead 
of dexterously picking out expressions here and there to 
“prove” doctrines that agree with your tastes and prejudices, 
you will be anxious to find out as you read what was really 
meant by the writer. You will study the history of God’s 
dealings with men, and the outpourings of the hearts of those 
whom from time to time He has raised up and filled with a 
special portion of His Spirit, so that your own heart may be 
mere and more attuned in harmony with the tone of His think- 
ing and teaching, and your ideas and convictions become more 
and more faithful echoes of His revelation. Thus you will 
come to be indeed “thoroughly furnished” for your work. 
Taught by your Master’s inspired teachers, catching up the 
tone that breathes through their pages, there will be a certain 
inspiration in your own teaching. There will bea powe rabout 
it to touch, and waken, and comfort, that will surprise yourself ; 
for it is the power of the “Word of God.” Speaking week 
after week and day after day, there will still be an ever-renewing 
freshness, vividness, and interest in what you say; for it will 
be drawn from the cool depths of that “well of water which 
springeth up unto everlasting life.” 

2. But, while you read Holy Scripture to strengthen you in 
your teaching of others, take care lest the thought of these others 
should interfere between your own soul and God’s teaching. It 
might easily do so. I fear it often does so with us clergymen. 
“What a nice text this verse would make! How exactly it 
suits the case of Mr. Jones or Mrs. Brown! How profitably we 
might improve this passage for the Bible-class!” Do not such 
thoughts often rise in our minds as we read?) And when they 
come, is not our own learning from the sacred page greatly 
hindered? I think it is well, then, that we should have special 
times for devotional reading. Besides our general study of 
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Scripture, as students, with the help of commentaries and 
critical apparatus; besides our study as teachers, preparing for 
our expositions, and storing our minds with the treasures we 
are to impart to others, we should have our little sacred seasons, 
when, as weak and ignorant children, we come ourselves to the 
Father of lights to hear what He has to say to our souls. 

These times should be looked upon as precious moments for 
being with Himself “ behind the veil.” Not as teachers, but as 
poor puzzled learners ; not as guides of others, but as erring 
and straying our own selves, we try to look up into His face and 
listen to His voice ; and it is what He says to our own hearts, 
and not what He says to any one else, that we want to hear. 
Jealously then we should strive to guard the holy privacy of 
these intimate communings. What we read is God’s word to 
our own ear. We try to keep away the thought of how it 
bears on any one else. What my God and Saviour is to me, 
how He loves me, how He treats me, what He has in store 
for me, what He wishes for my character, my conduct, my 
feelings—this is what I want to learn, this is what I ask Him 
to teach me. The more quickly and attentively I listen to His 
voice to myself now, the stronger shall I be, the richer in 
knowledge and experience, to talk to my brethren by-and-by. 

I do not mean that there is to be bondage in this matter, or 
a straining of conscience, or a laying on it any kind of burden. 
I only mean that we should recognize the importance of daily 
study of Scripture for the nourishment of our own spiritual 
life, and that there should be a firm determination of the will 
that such should be regularly secured. 

IJ. Closely connected with our study of Scripture is the study 
of the evidences of our religion. It is closely connected; for 
the reading we have just spoken of is the study of one great 
branch of evidence. It is proving the truth of what we have 
been taught to believe by.the test of experiment. When we 
bring our hearts into contact with the story of Christ’s life and 
character, and the teaching of His commissioned messengers; 
when we find the longings and aspirations of our moral nature 
so grandly satisfied by the Gospel of the Lord Jesus; when we 
find so many of the deepest questions of the understanding 
answered by it, and so many of the difficulties and trials of actual 
life made easier by it, we are face to face with an evidence that 
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is of all others perhaps the most practically potent. But it 
is only one of the many lines of proof, by the convergence 
of which we are convinced that Jesus Christ is God manifest 
in the flesh, and that our Christian faith is based, not on hopes 
or dreams, but on the firm foundation of positive fact. The 
ordinary believer is often satisfied (and the satisfaction is by no 
means unreasonable) with the inward and spiritual line of 
evidence that comes so straight home to his consciousness ; but 
the teacher of religion is ill-furnished for his teaching office, 
unless he is familiar with the other lines also. In the present 
day this is especially the case. The danger pressing most 
immediately upon us now is the danger of scepticism. The 
difficulty which our people have to contend with is not merely 
the old difficulty of serving God, but the difficulty of believing 
in God at all. Does the supernatural exist? God, goodness, 
eternity, heaven, hell, are there any realities corresponding with 
these old words on our tongues, and old ideas in our minds ? 
These are the questions that men and women are asking all 
around, sometimes with the levity of those who are glad to 
escape from seriousness of thought in a complacent agnos- 
ticism, sometimes with the agony of hope and fear of those 
who feel that on the answer to the questions depends their all 
in all, Clear, decided, and convincing should be the answer 
Christ’s ambassador brings to such questioning. To give it 
well, to give it according to the different needs of different 
doubters, to give it so as to meet the special difficulties of the. 
modern ‘mind, he should be well versed in modern apologetic 
literature. Happily there is a noble supply to meet the urgent 
demand. Year by year powerful and deeply interesting works 
issue from the press, making us know the certainty of the 
things wherein we have been instructed. To some minds the 
study of such works is an intense pleasure. The accurate 
reasoning that, on grounds of physical and mental philosophy, 
grapples with the negations of the materialist; the learned 
antiquarian researches that help to establish the genuineness and, 
authority of our sacred books ; the careful grouping together of 
events in the world’s outward history, and more momentous 
events still in the history of its thought and morals, that puts 
in a vivid light the reality and stupendous significance of the 
Gospel story,—these lines of thought and study are more 
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interesting to many readers than the most thrilling novel. To 
others they are painful and harassing. The cold arguing over 
subjects in which their heart’s love and life’s hopes are bound 
up seems to them almost like the philosophy of those who 
“ peep and botanize upon their mother’s grave.” But whether 
we like it or like it not, it is a training that, as leaders in the 
great warfare between light and darkness, we must go through. 
All clergymen are not indeed placed exactly in the same 
position with regard to their warfare. The weapons of some 
have to be directed against moral rather than intellectual 
antagonists. Their people are generally simple and uneducated, 
with dangers and temptations enough (God knows), but no 
great temptations from either the use or abuse of their reason- 
ing powers. And all men have not similar mental qualifications. 
The power of firmly grasping and clearly expressing difficult 
and complicated lines of argument is not a common possession, 
Some men are therefore better suited for work among the 
educated, and some for work among the uneducated. And it 
would be well that, in choosing spheres of labour, men should 
have regard, not only to the quantity of work to be done, and 
the quantity of pay to be received, but also very specially to 
the kind of work to be done in that special post, and its suit- 
ability to their peculiar qualifications. Still in every field of 
work the clergyman is placed as the “defender of the faith;” 
and no matter what be his natural aptitudes, he should carefully 
and earnestly learn the use, of “the weapons of his warfare.” 
He ought to have, therefore, clearly in his mind the main lines 
of argument that prove the truth of his great message. 

III. Besides your study of Scripture and of the evidences of 
religion, you have before you also the vast field of what is called 
“dogmatic theology.” This is often supposed to be a “dry” 
study. The dryness of the study depends on the spirit of the 
reader. If you merely try to charge your memory with theories 
and controversies, and texts on this side and that, so that you 
can exactly tell what were the views of various heretics, and 
what were the arguments by which the orthodox refuted them, 
the subject will be dull. You are approaching it in a dull 
spirit. You are like a schoolboy learning a Greek play by 
rote. You are like an auctioneer taking an inventory of 
valuable pictures. The beauty and wonder of the things you 
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are dealing with make no impression on your spirit. Your 
learning may enable you to answer an examiner's questions; 
it may give you the credit of being “a well-read man;” but it 
will not make you a stronger man. It will not make you wiser 
to know the difficulties and temptations of humanity, nor wiser 
to apply to them the Divine remedy. It will not make your 
visits to men and women more instructive, nor your sermons 
more powerful, nor your spiritual life more watchful. This, 
however, is not the fault of theology, but of the student. If 
approached in a right spirit, the study of theology is the study 
of the two most interesting subjects in existence—God’s revela- 
tion and man’s thoughts about it. It is the study of mistake 
and error as well as truth. But even in the errors we learn to 
discard and refute there is deep interest. They are the efforts 
of human thought to grasp the Divine. There is sublimity 
mingled with pathos in the very failures. Heresies, narrow 
views, exaggerations of religious doctrine, are they not marks 
of the struggle between a great thing and a greater—between 
man’s mind and God’s truth? Study your theology with 
sympathy for the human thought, as well as with prayer and 
longing to know exactly what God has made known. Feel 
for the difficulties of Arius even while you join with Athanasius 
in his demolition. Let your imagination be interested and 
your heart touched by the long and majestic history of Latin 
Christianity, even while you feel as keenly as Luther the 
danger and falsehood of Romish superstition. Thrill in solemn 
awe with Calvin in presence of Divine omniscience and Divine 
immutability, even though you preach with Arminius the reality 
of the separate human will. What God has taught distinctly 
or with dim hints, what men have thought about it rightly or 
wrongly, wisely or foolishly, carefully or rashly, such are the 
subjects of theologic study. They may be described in dry 
language; they may be read about in a dry spirit; but when 
studied with reverence for God’s teachings, and sympathy for 
man’s thinkings, they are glorious subjects, calculated to lift 
the heart above petty worldliness and self-seeking, calculated 
to clear and strengthen the understanding, and to fit Christian 
ministers for their grand ministerial work of dealing with men’s 
souls, entering into the intricacies of their moral and mental diff- 
culties, and bringing them face to face with the revelation of God 
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BY THE REV. RICHARD GEE, D.D., HONORARY CANON OF 
ST. ALBANS, VICAR OF NEW WINDSOR, BERKS, AND 
CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS. 


it 


Ir in the preceding portion of this paper I have seemed to 
dispute or diminish the claims of the Authorized Version to be 
original, in the sense in which perhaps some have understood the 
claim, do not think that I would derogate from its fame, or that 
I am incapable of appreciating its rare excellence. So many are 
the tributes paid to its surpassing beauty, that I hardly know 
where to choose or what to select. In almost the current 
number of the Wineteenth Century, a writer, Mr. Mackay, says: 
“There are prose passages in this book of such transcendent 
beauty, that rhythm would not enhance their splendour and 
beauty, while rhyme would be an impertinence.” Mr. Froude, 
as quoted in the 7z:es newspaper, speaks of the “ peculiar genius 
—if such a word be permitted—that breathes throughout its 
mingled tenderness and majesty, its Saxon simplicity, and its 
preternatural grandeur, unequalled, unapproached, in the at- 
tempted improvements of modern scholars. But perhaps the 
most touching tribute ever laid upon its covers was that by one 
who wrote in the Dublin Review, the lament of a man who had 
been carried out of his Church to Rome, and who sighed for the 
Bible of his youth. The writer has been sometimes thought to 
be Cardinal Newman, but I believe that there is no doubt he 
was really Frederick Faber.” After declaring that the uncommon 
beauty and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is one of 
the strongholds in this country of what he is pleased to call 
“heresy,” he goes on to say, “It lives on in the ear like a 
music that can never be forgotten ; like the sound of church 
bells which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its 
felicities seem to be almost ¢hings rather than words. It is part 
of the national mind, and the anchor of the national seriousness. 
. . . The memory of the dead passes into it. The traditions of 
childhood are stereotyped in its verses. The power of all the 
griefs and trials of a man are hidden beneath its words. It is 
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the representative of his best moments, and all that there has 
been about him of soft and gentle and pure speaks to him for 
ever out of his English Bible. . It has been to him all along as 
the silent, but oh! how intelligible, voice of his guardian angel; 
and in the length and breadth of the land there is not a Pro- 
testant with one spark of religiousness about him, whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 

As two of the panegyrists produced by myself speak of the 
Saxon character of the English, it may seem perverse in me 
to dispute the propriety of the epithet. I would, however, 
modify the term so far as to say, I do not think it was in the 
minds of the translators to be careful to write Saxon English. 
They were men taken from the lower middle class. Tyndale 
was the son of a Gloucestershire yeoman. And they wrote the 
English that was natural to them to use. Theirs were times 
when men were terribly in earnest. Their work appeared to 
them worth the risk at which they did it. The translator 
carried his life in his hand; to have a printing press on your 
premises in those days was as penal or as suspicious as having 
a hundredweight of dynamite in ours! So when these men 
wrote, they wrote plainly, forcibly, and effectively. Froude 
says again of Tyndale, “Lying, while engaged in that great 
office under the shadow of death, the sword above his head, 
and ready at any moment to fall, he worked under circum- 
stances alone perhaps truly worthy of the task laid upon him. 
His spirit, divorced from the world, moved in a purer element 
than common air.” Hence came the “grand simplicity” for 
which Tyndale has credit, and whatever in English is simple is 
likely to be Saxon. It is as true and as good a rule to say, 
“Write simply, and you will write Saxon,” as to say, “ Write 
Saxon, and you will write simply.” Some of the most forcible 
passages are not Saxon ; eg., “Enter not into judgment with Thy 
servant, O Lord; for in Thy sight shall no man living be jus- 
tified.” There we have four Norman verbs or nouns, and only 
three Saxon. Our Revisers have not made the meaning any 
easier where in other passages they have altered Norman for 
Saxon, as resist into “ withstand,’ and escape into “ went Sorth 
Srom.” 

It is almost a “bathos” to remark upon the few archaisms 
which remain in the Authorized Version ; but I will notice one 
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or two which may have been unnoticed by you. The word “its’ 
is not in the English Bible; ze, there is no neuter possessive. 
His is always used; as hujus is the genitive of hoc as well 
as of hic. The one passage which is given in some Concord- 
ances and Bibles as its, I think in Leviticus, is a mistake. 
The copy in the British Museum reads “it,” which was a mis- 
print at the first for “his ;” then subsequent printers finding 
that it would not make es naturally supposed that “its” 
was the word intended. So vanishes what I used to think was 
a rhetorical touch in Acts xii, where the iron gate opened to 
the angel-led Apostle of “#zs own accord,” as if implying a 
certain volition on the part of the inanimate obstacle towards 
setting the Apostle free. This minute observation is not profit- 
less. It fixes the date of a composition. Had these niceties 
been attended to a generation ago, our grandfathers had not 
needed to wait for the examination of the water-mark in the 
paper to pronounce the pseudo-Shakespeare play of Vortigern 
to be a forgery of Dr. Ireland’s. 

There is another word used only once in our Authorized 
Version, though found six times in Wicliffe. It is the word 
or words “all Zo.” I fear that sometimes my reverend brethren 
read of the millstone thrown from the walls of Thebez by the 
hand of a woman, as if done all to break Abimelech’s skull, 
whereas we should read that it decidedly sad that effect, 
perhaps beyond what was hoped or intended. It all-to drake 
his skull—utterly smashed it. The only doubt is whether in 
this sense of thoroughness the “to” should be joined to the 
verb or the adverb. Five instances are given by Aldis Wright 
to show that in Piers Plowman, Gower, and Chaucer, the 
effect of “to” joined by a hyphen to a verb is to intensify its 
meaning. “All is to-broken in that region,” we read in “The 
Knight’s Tale.’ On the other hand, at least twice in Latimer’s 
Sermons are the words al/ and fo joined as a compound. 
Thus, in writing to Cromwell, he says, “We be fallen into the 
dirt, and ad//-to dirtied up to the ears.” He says in his sermon 
at Stamford, “Smiling speakers creep into a man’s bosom, and 
love him and all-to love him.” Again, the preposition “ by” 
has either aitered its meaning or has lost a meaning additional 
to that which it now possesses. In 1 Cor. iv. 4, St. Paul says, 
“he knows nothing by himself.” He does not here mean no 
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knowledge of his is independent of aid; but, as the revisers 
rightly render it, nothing agazvst himself. This was the Refor- 
mation or sixteenth century use of the word. Cranmer writes 
to King Henry VIII, “I am exceedingly sorry that such 
faults can be proved éy the queen.” Latimer warns us of 
speaking é4y our neighbour. “St. Paul,” he writes, “when he 
speaks of minding earthly things, speaks dy the clergy who 
meddle in worldly matters. 

Other words might be individually selected, such as the use 
of the term “goodman” for householder, which is so far from 
implying goodvess in the man, that we read it is the modernized 
shape of the Saxon, guma, man; and Webster was so certain 
that bridegroom was the same softening of the old Saxon 
brydguma, that in the first edition of his dictionary he left the 
“r” out of the word bridegroom, and tried to persuade us to 
say “bridegoom ;” but the brides would have none of it, and in 
later editions he has given them back their bridegrooms. 

Before coming to the reign of Queen Victoria, I wish to say 
a word as to an English Bible, the English of which has a 
special character of its own. This is the Douay Bible, the 
Bible put forth by the Roman Church. It was compiled at 
the Roman Seminary at Douai, in France. It incorporated 
with itself the Rheims New Testament. Its great promoter was 
Cardinal Allen, and its chief workman was one Gregory Martin. 
It did not profess to be translated from the original Greek or 
Hebrew, but, as it boasts in the preface, was made direct from 
the Vulgate, which the Roman Church had already, by the 
Council of Trent, declared to be the Standard Version. It has 
many notes, and was published ;—the New Testament at 
Rheims in 1582 (the twenty-ninth year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign), and the Old Testament at Douai about 1610, just 
before our Authorized Version came out in 1611. It does 
not seem unfair to say that this solitary and tardy publication 
of the Roman Church was due to the fact that they were now 
convinced that keeping the Scriptures from the laity was 
hopeless. An English Bible must therefore be afforded in the 
shape their Church would least disapprove. There is nothing 
to be said against the translation theologically. In a few ex- 
pressions we may think that the English does unfair honour 
to the Virgin ; but the Vulgate has all along been acknowledged 
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as a splendid version, and that which renders the Vulgate into 
English can never be despised. Indeed, the translators of the 
Authorized Version availed themselves of the New Testament 
then in circulation, and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
(with true wisdom, as I think) themselves distribute it in Roman 
Catholic countries where no Protestant Bible would be tolerated, 
and so they offer the Irish or American Romanist his own Scrip- 
tures, that he may search and see whether the things which he is 
taught, be so. All this, however, does not concern us. We have 
only to consider its English, its style, and its language. Now 
it is the peculiarity of this version, that it leaves a large number 
of words un-Englished. It is therefore what old Fuller calls a 
“translation that needs to be translated.” Certainly, when we 
meet “parasceve of the pasch” for “preparation of the pass- 
over,” we do need some further guide as to the meaning. This 
the book supplies by a table of fifty-five untranslated, as being 
untranslatable, terms, from which an equivalent is to be sought 
by the meanings there given ; ¢.¢., you would read in Heb. x. 6, 
“ Holocausts for sin did not please Thee.’ You would refer to 
the table, and find as a dictionary meaning, “ Holocaust, a kind 
of. sacrifice.” But Canon Westcott considers that the English 
language has been enriched by this translation, through its bold 
reduction of innumerable Latin words into English service, 
I question, however, whether this enrichment be not of John- 
sonese English out-Johnsoned. We should have such words as 
exinanited (for emptied) himself—the passions of this time are 
not condigne to the glory to come. The sanctuary shall the 
people dissipate, destinated unto death, etc., etc. But it is essen- 
tially the same translation as our own. ‘The verbal agreement 
is so exact almost throughout, that, without a miracle, you can 
hardly suppose those who began their work fifty years after 
the death of Tyndale did not appropriate his work. Compare 
the epistle to Ephesus and of St. John, and you must report 
they entered into his labours, though they were labours which 
they did their utmost to put down, and the fruit of which they 
withheld as long as possible. 

I now come to our own revision or publication, the work of 
the very last year. It seems to me that, at this very moment 
this revision is scarcely appreciated. There may be a present 
and temporary reaction; but having been watched and waited 
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for and welcomed, so much so that I believe the millions of 
copies prepared were unequal to the demand, just at this moment: 
the revisers are being themselves somewhat roughly revised. 
Certainly, to judge by the late numbers of the Quarterly, there 
were many blots to hit, and they have been very pointedly hit 
and noted. I would then speak not patronizingly, but somewhat 
apologetically of their labour; and I would say at once that 
what was wanted and expected was a more /iteral and exact 
translation. It was not a more beautiful rendering; no one 
believed that fosszble. It was a rendering that shall be indis- 
putably the preczse rendering of the Greek words before them. 
This you could not have without some loss of elegance in style. 
Take a schoolboy’s English translation of his Greek play, what 
he would call his “crib,’ and see what a bald rendering it is. 
How different from the English paraphrase, in which the reader 
who knew no Greek would enjoy the work of the old poet. 
Now the older versions are made on the bold principle of giving 
you the spirit and the sense, and not the exact verbum verbo 
for the old language. The niceties of the Greek tongue (and 
mind we never have classical Greek to deal with) were not under- 
stood but by slow degrees, and I think through the latter of the 
Reformation series you may see the gradual tightening of the 
liberty allowed or taken. In the preface to Wicliffe’s revised 
edition we read that the simple creature (so the translator dis- 
parages himself) “knows that the best translating is after the 
sentence (sententia, sense), and not after the words only. He 
translates therefore as clearly as he could to the sense.” Com- 
paring our two Psalters, Cranmer’s and that which we may call 
the Cambridge, for it was done at Cambridge, by the company 
meeting at that centre, we find that we lose in beauty by 
increased attention to the Hebrew. The two most beautiful 
expressions in the earlier Psalter disappear. One is that in 
Psalm xxvii. last verse, “O tarry thou the Lord’s leisure,” which 
becomes the prosaic injunction, “Wait on the Lord.” The other 
in Psalm cv. 18, “The iron entered into his soul,” which becomes 
“ He was laid in iron.” Now it was a few years ago the charge 
against the Authorized Version, that with all its advance in 
strictness upon its predecessors, it allowed itself great latitude 
upon the use of expressions. It translated the same Greek 
word differently, as it translated one Greek word in many 
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different ways. This was a licence avowedly claimed in Bishop 
Miles’ preface. But that we should express the same notion 
by the same word, as, for example, if we translate the Hebrew 
or Greek word once by “purpose” never to call it “zntent,’ if 
one were “ journeying,’ never “travelling,’—thus to mince the 
matter, we thought to savour more of curiosity than wisdom, and 
that it would breed scorn in the atheist rather than bring profit 
to the godly reader. The Revised Version was to avoid this error, 
but to avoid it was to work in fetters, and to sacrifice euphony. 
Thus in 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28, what a jingle do we have by a sup- 
posed necessity to repeat the word “subject” or “subjection” 
six times. “He put all things in sadjection under His feet. 
But when He saith all things are put in swbyectzon, it is evident 
that he is excepted who did sudyec¢ all things unto Him. And 
when all things have been swdjected unto Him, then shall the 
Son also Himself be subjected to Him that did sudyect all things 
unto Him.” By the use of the word “ put” standing by itself, 
and of “subdue,” the Authorized Version actually employs 
“subject” only once, and avoids the confusion in the last line 
of two subjections “unto Him.” This, I believe, will be found 
to be the infirmity of the new modern text, “a merciless 
accuracy,” or what its enemies call a pedantic or slavish adhe- 
rence to the precise dictionary rendering of each word, and a 
law laid down for themselves by themselves, that having once 
rendered a Greek word by a certain English word, they are 
bound never to change that for another. There seems, too, I 
must say, to have been a sad deficiency of ear for musical 
English in the Jerusalem chamber. It is almost incredible that 
the cadence and rhythm were tested by audible reading, as we 
are assured by the Right Rev. chairman was the case. How 
could men ever write “Lord, I am not safficient that Thou 
shouldst come under my roof ;” or, “Not of angels doth He take 
hold ;” or, “ The ship was distressed by the waves ;” or, my 
child for my son—“ My child, go work to-day in my vineyard.” 
“Draw up a narrative,” “zmmpulse of the steersman,” “ exercising 
oversight,” “hire of wrong doing” for wages of iniquity. There 
are six “ands” in St. Matt. xiii. 37, “And the seed is the word,” 
etc. Also we have these words freshly introduced—effulgence, 
assassin, apparition, stupor. There are some places in which 
they have followed the Greek construction so slavishly as to 
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produce something very like an appearance of grammatical 
slipping in the English. Thus, “On these two commandments 
hangeth the whole law and the prophets ;” or, “If ye forgive 
not every man /zs brother from your hearts.” Some gram- 
matical corrections seem almost too correct, as “Wo do men 
say that I am ?” for the old “Wom do men say,” etc. 

There are other changes of language which hardly come under 
our review, for it may seem that there are theological rather 
than literary reasons for the change; e,g., there is that unplea- 
sant word of mythological association, “Wades,” which has been 
introduced. The rich man lifts up his eyes being in Hades. 
The word “everlasting” disappears. The word eternal is given 
in exchange for it. Also we have lost the twice used word, 
“martyr,” which cannot be allowed because the word is else- 
where rendered “ witness.” Yet we cannot but think the term 
was already as fully recognized as a Christian title as the word 
apostle was to denote an office, and not that the word might 
mean a messenger. And we have the father of the demoniac 
child at the foot of the mount informing our Lord that his 
son was epileptic, which HE never thought to be the case, what- 
ever the revisers might think. ; 

I rather turn from cases which might be multiplied indefinitely 
to deprecate disparaging judgment upon what was so admirably 
projected, and I know was so conscientiously and prayerfully 
carried out. I would ask hard critics to remember ¢hree things; 
one, that the dissatisfaction, if it exist,extends only to the ques- 
tion how far shall the Revised Version be used in church? How 
soon, if at all, shall its reading in public take the place of that 
to which our ears are accustomed? All must admit that it is 
well for the student to have on his study table a literal transla- 
tion of the purest text that the researches of the present day can 
attain. It matters not to him how bald it is, if it be unassail- 
ably exact. I was pleased some time ago at hearing the version 
compared to our lines of Torres Vedras in the Peninsula war. 
Those intrenchments indicated the furthest limit to which an 
English soldier could be driven. There was no prospect of 
pushing him beyond these lines into the sea. So we say to 
the man who resists our Authorized Scripture, as we preach or 
read it to him, Well, let us accept every correction you can 
force upon us, and we get no further away from our old notions 
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than the Revised Version, and through these printed lines you 
will never push us into scepticism, or into open unbelief. 

The second consideration is, that we must in fairness make © 
immense allowance for the prejudice, or prepossession, of a 
whole life and an inherited literature. Our ear is familiar with 
certain forms of sentences, and we are fretted when the sequence 
is broken. It may be possible that some of the readings which 
sound so inferior to us would appear equally good as ours to 
ears to which both renderingswere equallystrange; e.g.,we should 
have been perfectly happy to read “lamp” in Matt. v. 15, had 
we not been accustomed to read “candle,” and should equally 
have resented an alteration from “lamp” to “candle.” And I 
do believe that there was much more forbearance than we are 
aware of in leaving expressions simply because we were habitu- 
ated to them. It is expressly recorded of Dean Stanley, by a 
brother reviser, that his voice was continually raised to spare an 
“innocent archaism,” as he was pleased to call it. 

The third consideration is, that we condemn these altera- 
tions, the making of them being undefended, and the makers 
unheard. There may be something more to be urged than we 
had imagined. I was amused some time ago at the wrath of a 
good friend of mine’ at “a most needless change,” as he had sup- 
posed. Why should they change, in John xi, “ Mary sa¢ stz// in 
the house,” to “ Mary still sat”? Why, a reviser would reply, 
because all children, and not a few men, have imagined that 
“still” in this verse was an adyectzve, and meant that she sat, as 
children have to sit, quite s#z//. It was well to give its plain 
meaning as an adverd, and show that she continued to sit while 
her more energetic sister moved about the house. It may further 
be urged, that if you impose your smooth, refined English upon 
all, you destroy the individuality of the original writers, who 
are eight in number, even in the New Testament. Thus, St. 
Mark forty times uses the word ev@ds, or its inflexions, which 
the revisers forty times render “ straightway.” You there notice 
it as a peculiarity of this writer; but interchange it, as before 
revision, with immediately, presently, and by-and-by, and the 
iteration of the term is lost. 

I have now passed in hasty review, as I undertook to do, 
“our English Bible from Wicliffe’s time to the present,” from 
the reign of Edward the Third to that of Queen Victoria, from 
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the contemporaries of Crecy and Poictiers to those of Cabul and 
the Crimea. I hardly know whether I should apologize for 
having said so much of the external history of the Bible. We 
must know the history of a book to judge fairly of its spirit, 
and must’ know something of antecedent writers and_ their 
writings to pronounce upon originality and genuineness in that 
which has been submitted to us. It seems to me in place, as I 
end, to say something of the style of the present day. Is it not 
rather a humbling thought that our best scholars have not sur- 
passed their forefathers of three hundred years ago in their use 
of the English pen? Think what writing days these are. There 
are men whose pens are never dry; they are always in the ink. 
We have daily papers which are supposed to be models to us 
of clear, forcible writing ; we have preachers whose sermons are 
incisive, whose words are telling. I heard the late Dean of 
Westminster once declare that the writers of two hundred years 
ago only produced lay figures compared with the living and 
breathing characters which our present writers, like so many 
Pygmalions, place before our eyes. How is it, then, that twenty- 
five men through ten years cannot please the ear more than 
they have done? I anticipate the defensive reply, They were 
only your brother clergymen; give us that number of laymen, 
and we would do differently. I am, however, bold to say that 
here it is “like people, like priest.” Ido not think that a mixed 
or a lay commission would have done differently, or done better. 
I think we all may take a lesson, at least so far as this, there is 
need to examine whether the style of our day is an improvement 
upon that of our predecessors. Would our letters, when pub- 
lished, put to shame our great-grandfathers ? or do the Evelyns 
and the Pepys of two hundred years ago rebuke our annalists 
and diarists? Have we not encouraged a system of word- 
painting and of fine writing that has really enfeebled our English? 
I take the following specimens from the recently published 
admirable life of St. Paul. I take them in no carping spirit—I 
owe too much to the teaching of the book—but as examples of 
the style of the most popular writer of the day. He tells us, 
(Religion) “had assumed an orgiastic and oriental character. .. . 
The wild, fanatical enthusiasm of the eastern Cults shook. with 
new sensations of mad sensuality and weird superstition the 
feeble and jaded despair of Aryan paganism.” Again, “ Even 
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the poor simulachrum of the senate came in for a share of their 
fulsomeness, and received its apotheosis from their complaisance.” 

Or,once more. “ Draw the irridescent film of an intellectual 
culture over the deep stagnancy of moral degradation.” In 
the same volume I find introduced the words “ glossatation,” 
“eponymous,” “connote,” “ volitional,” “isopolity.” This is cer- 
tainly not Saxon English, though there is one coinage which, 
if English, would be Saxon, viz., “forthrightness.” It seems 
to me that, apart from the fault of an over-luxuriant style, it 
has the fault of being feeble, through a sheer penury of real 
English. “Isopolity,” “simulachrum,” etc., are introduced be- . 
cause the real English equivalents were not at hand. Sucha 
style has nothing in common with the Bible from Tyndale to 
King James, unless it be with the Douai Version, which, as we 
have seen, enriched (?) our language with many Latin words. 

It may be pleaded, however, that the Life of St. Paul is a 
student’s book, and classical terms have a right of entrance 
before such an audience. I may then give a glance outside 
all religious books to what is known as “ Carlylese,” the 
wonderful English which he has introduced, and the influence 
for evil which such a style must have upon his admirers. To 
say nothing of Dead Sea apes, shams, and smell funguses, 
what do you think of his attack upon “pale jibbering make- 
believes bow-wowed out of majesty to light by big phantasms 
and three-hatted chimeras”? May we not hope to be kept 
from imitators of this style of writing? We can afford to 
have one Carlyle in a century, and there is force enough in the 
original to excuse its extravagance. He would be the first to 
repudiate followers who had nothing in common with him but 
his curious compounds. ‘“ Heaven bless your Majesty,” said 
John Wilkes to George III., “7 never was a Wilkesite.” 

I would conclude, then, by reminding you that we have 
behind us, in the great deposit of the faith, also a standard 
of noble English, What may be before us when so many 
write, and write for the many, it is bold to prophesy. I would 
not flatter ourselves most foolishly by claiming any influence 
upon the age at large. All we can do is to form a taste, to 
give a turn to a pursuit which falls in with the inclinations of 
our time. At least, we do something to stem a tendency for 
evil. We find an innocent gratification in imparting to others the 
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result of our own limited observations. In the present instance, 
the time given to consideration of the English of our Bible 
has not been misspent, if it has given any a higher appreciation 
of the Holy Scriptures, as we are privileged to possess them. 
If our books are our friends, and if there is no friend so good 
as a good book, then the best of books must be the best of 
friends. There is a less sacred story of treasure supposed to 
be in a field, than that parable which our Lord was pleased to 
tell in St. Matthew xiii. A man once, we read, told his sons 
that if they ploughed his farm well, they would find a treasure 
in it. They ploughed and ploughed deeper and deeper. They 
found no hidden store of gold and silver, but they brought the 
farm into admirable cultivation, and were enriched by the pro- — 
cess. Ah! they acknowledged, we find now what our father 
meant ; we have come upon the treasure he had in mind. 
So, I would venture to say, he who seeks in the mine of the 
Holy Scripture, as in a mine for silver, and searcheth there for 
wisdom as for hid treasure, he will perhaps find a better thing 
than any mere verbal peculiarities he was seeking. Sure I 
am the English Bible will stand the sifting comparison which 
Lord Bacon, in his fiftieth Essay, makes among books: 
“Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some are to be 
read only in parts, others to be read, but not curiously, and 
some few (this first among the few) are to be read wholly, and 
with diligence, and with attention.” 


Ghe Ses of the Vresent Hay. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES H. BANNING, M.A., VICAR OF STROOD, 
ROCHESTER. 


Is it necessary to begin with a definition of whom we mean by 
the Jews? Perhaps in these days it is. I desire to enter into 
no subtilties or controversies. The Jews are the descendants 
of Jacob—the people amongst whom our blessed Lord laboured, 
who was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
of whom St. Paul said that it was his heart’s desire and suppli- 
cation to God for them that they might be saved; the people 
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scattered mainly over Christendom, and only sparsely over 
Mahometan and heathen lands; who, wherever they are, are 
strangers and aliens, calling themselves Jews or Israelites ; 
striving to maintain the religion of the Old Testament, although 
now confessedly without altar, priest, sacrifice, or temple ; and 
who, rejecting the mission and office of Jesus Christ, are still 
looking forward to the advent of Messiah, long delayed, as they 
mournfully confess, on account of their many sins, to put an end 
to their exile and sufferings, and to gather them to Himself. Nor 
would I omit from the Jews those goodly firstfruits who have 
turned to the Lord, and from whom the vail of unbelief has been 
taken away. They have not become Gentiles, they are Christian 
Jews; at the same time, I am not able to define their precise 
relation either-to the present or the future of Israel. In 
dwelling upon the present of the Jews, their actual and relative 
condition, it will be needful to deal separately with the East 
and West. It is a token of the care and wisdom of God that 
the East should until now have been practically stereotyped. 
Peoples change, ages roll on, but manners, customs, and pro- 
ducts have so far been permanized, that the East is still the 
living, breathing commentary upon the Word of God. And 
here, when speaking of the East, I do not refer to Palestine 
alone. The illustrations used by our Saviour were not such as 
were only familiar to the dwellers in a land about the size of 
Wales, but also to the peoples of all that vast East, to which 
His Gospel was first to be preached, and from whence it was to 
flow to the West. But whilst we have cause to be thankful for 
this stereotyping of the East, it is not without its disadvantages, 
and specially to the Jews themselves. Their condition there 
has continued almost as dependent, as unprotected, as open to 
violence, robbery, and wrong, as in the early and middle ages. 
In Jerusalem, the Jews pay a miserable tax for the privilege 
of praying at the Holy Wall, the Wailing-place ; until very 
lately they were prohibited altogether from possessing land, 
and they are regarded with aversion by Mahometans and all 
Christians, save the Protestants. In those parts of the East 
where our beloved Queen bears sway, they enjoy like liberty 
with their fellow-subjects, but this neither overcomes nor always 
restrains their active prejudices against them. Generally in the 
East it is still for the Jews the long and weary night of dark- 
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ness and oppression. Very different has been for the last few 
years, and in a measure still is, their position in the West—in 
civilized and Christian lands ; there the Jews have obtained full 
liberty, religious, social, and political, in all lands save Russia 
and Spain. Is it not a significant illustration of the promise 
to Abraham and his seed, “I will bless them that bless thee, 
and curse him that curseth thee,” that Spain, in the days 
of her Saracenic grandeur, favoured the Jews, but that Spain 
now, the persecutor of Protestants, the refuser of the Bible in 
the common tongue, the enemy of the Jews, despite her stalwart 
sons, her glorious climate, her rich vegetation, and her mineral 
treasures, remains among the very basest of the nations? The 
downward path of Russia, too, in her dealings with the Jews, is 
not attended by internal peace and national prosperity. 

On the other hand, the countries in which their claims have 
been most fully recognized, such, for instance, as Holland, 
Germany, Italy, France, Great Britain, and the United States, 
embrace by far the greater part of the wealth, talent, power, 
and greatness of the world. But I hasten on to speak of the 
actual condition of the Jews at the present time—an investiga- 
tion absolutely necessary to help us to understand the anti- 
Semitic movement of to-day. “This people are my witnesses,” 
saith Jehovah. The Jewish religion springs from God, and is 
designed to lead to God. Christianity is to Judaism what the 
fruit is to the flower. Judaism as necessarily leads to the 
Messiah, as Christianity to Christ. But why has the Jew stopped 
half-way ? Why do so many Christians stop half-way? It is 
because counteracting influences have prevailed. What they 
are may be learned from the phases of modern Judaism, and 
how they may be overcome, from the work of Jewish missions. 
The three principal scriptural types of the dangers of every 
Church which holds the truth of God are the Thessalonian, 
the Sadducean, and the Pharisaic. Carelessness, disregarding 
the message of God ; incredulity, doubting it ; and superstition, 
overlaying it with the inventions of man ; these are the three 
terrible rocks upon which Christians may make shipwreck of 
their faith ; but upon each of these fatal rocks modern Judaism 
raises unwittingly its beacon, and sounds its warning bell. 
Modern Judaism in England is a danger signal against careless- 
ness and indifferentism. Synagogues are multiplied and beau- 
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tified, but congregations are often both scanty and irregular. 
Mixed marriages are frequent. The laws of food, dress, and 
festivals are relaxed. The study of theology and of the 
Scriptures is neglected. Growing indifference to their own 
religion makes English Jews tolerant of Christianity so long as 
it leaves them alone. They do not seek to proselytize, holding 
that Christianity is as suitable for Gentiles as their mild Judaism 
is forthem. They have contributed to the erection of churches, 
voted in Parliament against the secularization of the Lord’s 
day, observed Christian festivals, and even aided Church mis- 
sions. But they are very intolerant of any efforts to promote 
Christianity amongst them. With Jewish students distinguish- 
ing themselves at the Universities, Jewish senators in Parliament, 
Jewish philanthropists, whose names are known and honoured 
far and near, a Jewish judge upon the bench, and Jewish bankers, 
brokers, and traders, holding their own in the richest community 
in Europe, no wonder that our Jewish fellow-countrymen hold 
their heads aloft, bid us turn our energies to the benighted 
heathen at home and abroad, and not to waste them upon a 
people who are at least our equals. But one of the many reflex 
benefits of Jewish missions is that they bring us back to the 
vital principle of all Christian missions. Some favour missions 
merely as pioneers of civilization, but we have not to civilize 
the Jews. Some are attracted to missions by sympathy with 
the debased, oppressed, and ignorant ; but the Jews are usually 
conspicuous for their virtues, as good parents, masters, citizens, 
and friends. Others are captivated by diversities of races, 
climes, customs, creeds ; but with the Jews we have every- 
where the same race and controversy. The Jewish mission 
reminds us that missionary enterprise is not a question of 


_ civilization, interest, novelty, or temporal advantage, but of 


faith. It is beside the mark for the Jews to say that they 
are a well-conducted people, and may therefore be let alone. 
To us is given the order that. repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name unto all the nations, 
beginning from Jerusalem. Apostolic precept and practice 
both teach us that beginning at or from Jerusalem means 
making a special effort in behalf of the Jews. This precept, 
therefore, we are bounden to fulfil, whether our Jewish 
neighbours approve or disapprove. Here then the Jewish 
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mission brings us back to the vital principle which will give 
power to every mission—simple obedience to a plain and abso- 
lute command. Its one object is to promote the knowledge of 
Christianity amongst the Jews, and to proclaim to them the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, to bring them out of darkness into 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God. But the care- 
lessness and indifference of the people lead them, as a rule, 
to think lightly of the message, and is their unconscious but 
not the less powerful reminder, to ourselves, that carelessness 
and indifference in Christianity, as in Judaism, keep men back 
from its essential reality, the life and love of Christ the Messiah. 

We next turn to the continent of Europe, and more espe- 
cially to Northern Germany, and here we find the Jews up- 
lifting their unconscious beacon to warn against the errors of 
the Sadducees. There, too, splendid synagogues have been 
springing up everywhere. That at Berlin is one of the archi- 
tectural wonders of the world, with its inner walls of fretted 
marble, and artificial light streaming in through tinted windows 
as the daylight dies away. I once was at a service there: the 
synagogue was not, as far as I remember,.one-third full, and 
many of the congregation were carrying on their conversation 
whilst the usual forms were monotoned. A few weeks ago 
I saw at Turin a building of singular massiveness and mag- 
nificence, which is sure to attract attention even in that city of 
much architectural interest. It was intended to be the Jewish 
synagogue; but the community who commenced its erection 
had not fully counted the cost : the works have ceased, and it is 
unfinished. But whilst synagogues are multiplied and beautified, 
Jewish ritual and tradition are much disregarded. The in- 
difference of England is mainly identified with easy-going 
orthodoxy, but that of Germany is often associated with the 
open avowal of free thought upon the subject of revelation. 
Talk to such Jews of the Messiah, and they will reduce to the 
veriest commonplace the prophecies of His Person, work, and 
office. Tell them of hopes which seem to centre still in their 
ancient city and land, and they will reply that they are quite 
content with their present position. Germany is their Palestine, 
and Paris or Berlin their Jerusalem. Judaism in Germany 
teaches us a lesson that it is well to know concerning Christi- 
anity, that unbelief saps its very foundations, keeps men back 
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from the only access to God the Father, and hinders spiritual 
life. 

I now come to speak of the remarkable reaction of the last 
year or two, called the Anti-Semitic Movement, manifesting 
itself in hatred and contempt in civilized Germany, and in 
robbery, destruction of property, violation of chastity, banish- 
ment, and murder, in what I cannot but call uncivilized Russia. 
Can we discover its causes, or foreshadow its results? Here 
I must depend almost entirely upon the researches of others, 
having had neither leisure nor opportunity for personal investi- 
gation. I quote mainly from articles in recent numbers of 
the Fewish Intelligence upon the subject. Rev. F. Smith, in a 
paper that he read at the Clerical and Lay Association at 
Cheltenham, states that “to regard the anti-Semitic movement 
as a mere sudden outburst of popular feeling is greatly to 
‘under-estimate it. It is a cloud which has been gathering for 
years—a storm long foreseen by those who have attentively 
been watching the course of events.” The causes set forth by 
those who have taken a prominent part in the movement are 
as follows :—1. That the Jewish population has increased to 
such an extent, and the wealth of the Jews has given them such 
power, as to enable them to exercise an undue and prepon- 
derating influence in affairs of state. There is no doubt that 
Jewish families are often large ones, and nothing pleases a 
Jewish matron better than to have a goodly progeny. In 
England some years ago it was stated that the number of 
children in a Gentile family was to that in a Jewish one as five 
to seven. There is also no doubt that the average duration of 
Jewish life is longer than that of Gentiles. When we remem- 
ber, too, the wandering habits of Jews, and their tendency 
to gravitate to great centres of commercial activity, we can 
well believe that immigration has been another prolific cause 
of the increase of Jewish population. This alone could 
scarcely be a cause of complaint; but their wealth, it is 
stated, has given them an undue influence. The French 
milliards seem to have intoxicated the German mind, and 
all kinds of financial schemes and speculations were floated. 
The commercial bubbles were blown to their utmost capacity, 
and at the very moment that they were exhibiting on their 
surface all the prismatic hues of prosperity, they burst. Then, 
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in the crash of broken fortunes, houses, lands, and other kinds 
of property had to be disposed of. The people, who were 
prescient enough not to lock up their money in profitless 
securities, became the masters of the situation. They bought 
at low prices in a forced market, and many German possessions 
passed into Jewish hands. Formérly, when this took place, it 
could not be paraded. Whatever might be the comfort and 
splendour of the Jewish home, its owner wore, when out of 
doors, the appearance of poverty and insignificance. But now 
he parades his luxuries, and often in a way calculated to kindle 
the dislike of Gentiles. The costliest equipages, most expensive 
dress and jewellery, the best places at public entertainments, 
lavish expenditure for education, literature, art, luxury; this 
boastful display of wealth, often associated with unwarrantable 
assumption, has helpedg éreatly to bring on their present 
state of discomfort. However much we may sympathize 
with them in their trials, we cannot acquit them of the 
charge of pride and arrogance. The second reason adduced 
in extenuation of this anti-Semitic movement is that the 
presence and prosperity of the Jews endanger national unity, 
threaten the Christian’ faith, and render probable the demorali- 
zation of the country. We may pass by national unity as a 
point upon which the German mind is peculiarly sensitive, but 
the danger to the Christian faith is of vital importance to 
consider. The press of Germany may be almost said to be in 
Jewish hands. How has it been used ? The greatest friend of 
the Jew can only give one reply, and that a sad and miserable 
one. All means have been adopted to undermine the Christian 
faith. Argument has been followed by abuse, and the most 
bitter attacks have been made upon Christianity—the writers 
insolently ignoring the fact that their very emancipation from 
evils which they had long bitterly felt was due to the influence 
and teaching of the Christian religion when it came back like 
the poor naked and half-starved prodigal, from the husks and 
straws of human superstition, to seek afresh for its foundation 
principles in the Word of God. The Jews received their 
liberty because these principles were anew studied and obeyed, 
and obedience to them required the acknowledgment of the 
moral rights of the Jews, and the manifestation of justice 
towards them. The religion of Jesus Christ is not dependent 
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upon the power of man, and man can never destroy it, but who 
will be surprised if God permit judgments to visit those who 
ridicule His truth, and not merely speak lightly of Christ, but 
also endeavour to uproot all the sublime and inspired teaching 
of Moses and the Prophets? This second alleged reason of the 
promoters of the anti-Semitic movement seems to me a very 
important one. It shows that religion has its part, although it 
may be only a subordinate part, in the causes that have led to 
the movement. I have met, during the last few months, with 
intelligent Russians who assured me that the non-Christianity 
of the Jews had nothing whatever to do with the movement 
against them in their country. This may well also be the case, as 
the Christianity of Russia is little more than wood, hay, stubble. 
When I referred with horror to the atrocities which have been 
reported, I was always pointed to Ireland, its evictions, its 
destruction of stock and property, its weary acreage of land 
which no one dares to cultivate, its almost daily murders and 
deeds of frightful violence; and they contended, and it was 
impossible altogether to gainsay it, that with our longer estab- 
lished law and authority, with a Government that professes to 
govern, and to be able to gain and to enforce its will and way, 
we did not come into court with clean hands in our remonstrances 
with them. Is this one reason why the powers that be have made 
no formal and official protest ? Is there not a moral principle, 
in the hand of the Lord becoming lighter and heavier upon the 
Jews? The days of their intensest hatred of Christ were those 
of their most terrible sufferings. It was when they began to 
discern some usefulness in a reformed Christianity, when inter- 
course with Christians began to. clear away some of their 
prejudices and misconceptions, and when a goodly number of 
“the remnant according to the election of grace” had been 
gathered into the fold of Christ, that little by little the heavy 
hand of God was uplifted in civilized and Christian lands, and 
they entered upon their inheritance of national liberty. And 
may it not reasonably be inferred that the present anxieties of 
the Jews in Germany are caused by the tightening again of that 
heavy and almighty Hand, as they have there become as a 
people implicated in those attempts to do despite to Christianity? 
Nor would we forget that it is also probably the stirring of the 
nest, that the eaglets may fly to a distant home, never again to 
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return. But there is yet another reason assigned by the pro- 
moters of the anti-Semitic movement for their allegiance—that 
an alien race, shrinking from intermarriage, can never be true 
patriots, and that as a great money-lending people they exercise 
a corrupting influence upon the commercial prosperity of the 
community. Admitting that this argument may stand as a 
distinct one, although it has almost been already stated, and is 
a logical sequence of its predecessors—observe that its state- 
ments are mutually destructive. If intermarriage of their children 
with Jews is desired by Gentile parents, then simple justice to 
those parents demands the belief that this people with whom 
they would claim close family relationship cannot be exercising 
any corrupting influence upon the commercial community. But 
if, on the other hand, this is true, the suggestion of intermarriage 
will surely be indignantly repudiated by every parent who de- 
sires the honour and prosperity of his children. The Jews feel 
no opposition whatever between their Jewish and Gentile nation- 
ality. They have proved themselves true and brave Germans 
upon many a recent battle-field, and surely this should have been 
remembered when the day of reckoning came. Another article 
in the Jewish Intelligence of December last (Mr. Smith’s, I may 
add parenthetically, was in that of August, 1881) comments 
upon the marked and favourable change which recent elec- 
tions to the German Parliament had produced upon its bearing 
to the Jews, and ventures to express the hope that the move- 
ment is now on the wane. Nothing, we may venture to predict, 
with a great and humane nation is more likely to accelerate 
that waning than the hideous cruelties, which like feelings have 
produced in Russia, among a barbarous and uncivilized people. 
And Russia, miserable Russia—what about it? Its news seems 
to be spoken with bated breath, and efforts have been made 
to modify the outspoken facts of the 7zmes Correspondent. 
Our conclusions may, however, I think, be accurately drawn 
from facts upon, but not within, its borders. To every part of 
the civilized frontier, a gloomy procession has been moving, and 
is showing no sign, we are told, of diminution. Men, women, 
and children, stripped of their personal property (cottage and 
garden of course are left behind), sometimes even of warm and 
necessary clothing. The burning of their houses, connived 
at by Government officials, has destroyed the title-deeds and 
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other securities which they held for money advances they had 
made. The concourse of refugees has been so great at Brody, 
on the confines of Galicia, a town where the Jewish population 
already exceeds the Gentile, that they have been destitute of 
food and shelter. Meanwhile various funds have been started— 
the Mansion House leading, as it is its glory to do—but we are 
now informed that unless largely replenished, their absolute 
exhaustion, from the many and increasing claims upon them, is 
only a matter of a few weeks. The Mansion House committee 
send their emigrants to Canada and the United States, but not 
to Palestine. -Another fund has been started under the auspices 
of Lord Shaftesbury, to help all who may wish to return to 
their own land. The present decree of the Sultan, however, 
runs thus: he will welcome the settlement of Jews in the 
Ottoman empire, and give them all privileges of possessing land 
and exercising rights; the only exception to the purchase of 
land is Palestine. But his decrees are not stamped with any 
element of permanence, and the prohibition of yesterday may 
be the permission of to-day, or the command of to-morrow. 
But if they go back in any great numbers, will Palestine 
support them, or will they, like the Egyptian plague of locusts, 
consume every green herb and living tree? Thoughts upon 
this subject will flow from the consideration of the present 
condition of the Jews in the East, and of the lessons to be 
learned from it. 

Judaism in the East tolls its warning bell against any 
authority given to the word of man which in any way dis- 
credits the Word of God. This eastern phase of the con- 
troversy—the Pharisaic—is more or less to be found every- 
where, but here is its cradle, its home. The storehouse of 
Jewish tradition is the Talmud. Much has been written, 
probably much remains to be written, about this remark- 
able work. Its huge’ size and comparative rarity restrict 
the personal examination of it toa very few. But it is not 
necessary to go beyond the testimony of others in the assertion 
that the Talmud contains some true and beautiful sayings, 
many foolish legends and fables, and a mass of hurtful and 
fatal error, making the Word of God of none effect. These 
traditions are held in profound estimation by orthodox Jews. 
Whatever their theory, in practice they prefer them to the 
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Word of God. They are diligently read, and the riper years of 
student life are devoted to their systematic study. Their wise 
men are those who are learned in the Tulmud. The effect of 
this almost exclusive study is not merely to divert time and 
distract attention from Holy Writ, but to gloss over and 
counteract it. No prayer can be said, save on the Sabbath, 
without phylacteries. The wearing of fringes is closely identi- 
fied with the fulfilment of the 613 precepts which they profess 
to find in the Pentateuch. Alms, fasting, adversity, sickness, 
and death are all meritorious, and may be pleaded even as 
an atonement for sins. The words of St. Paul are still true 
to the letter of Talmudic Jews. An ignorant zeal of God has 
sent them to establish their own righteousness. Yet here and 
there the Sun of righteousness breaks through the gloom of 
Jewish superstition, I could tell you of true Jewish converts 
with whom I have met in Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. 

But what if the Jews return to Palestine? We are told 
upon competent authority, that there is scarcely even the shadow 
of a wish for it, upon the part of the Jews of England and the 
North ; but Talmudic Jews at present are turning to it with 
increasing enthusiasm, and daily greater numbers. Quite 
lately, at Bucharest, a petition was presented to Mr. Olliphant, 
officially connected with the Relief fund, from 187 Jewish 
families, asking to be sent to cultivate Palestine. Is the 
present land the promised land? When Abraham looked 
up by faith to take possession of it, close by its boun- 
daries east and south, his vision surely would embrace Leba- 
non, the mountains of Moab, and the regions beyond the 
desert and ranges of Sinai. If we accept the principle of 
national restoration, we shall know other passages in the Old 
and New Testament, expanding the germ-promise to the 
Patriarchs. But some say the present land is worn out. It 
is a mere skeleton, the soil, the flesh, is gone—stones, stones 
everywhere, or bones. Such was my first impression when I 
went in the winter. Of course it presents a very different 
aspect to those who spend a few weeks there in the bright green 
spring. Zhe soil is not lost, it has been washed from the hillsides 
for centuries by tropical torrents, and is lying deep in many a 
valley. The stones have their use. Terrace these bare and dreary 
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hillsides, as may be seen in the valley of St. John, and the wil- 
derness will blossom, and abound with fig-tree, vine, and olive. 
Then there are the valleys for the corn. At present, the surface 
only scratched, and no care taken, there are only six weeks 
between seed-sowing and ingathering ; three harvests may be 
garnered in the year; and where the land has been wisely 
dealt with, not thirty, sixty, or a hundredfold, but one thousand 
two hundredfold has been the rate of increase. 

A land without a people—the present Arab and mongrel popu- 
lation in no sense possess it. They might fold their tents 
to-morrow, and silently steal away, and leave no trace of their 
savage tenancy but ruin and decay. <A people without a land— 
where do the Jews dwell in a land of their own? We are told 
that it is coming within the sphere of possible politics, and I 
have endeavoured to show some physical reasons in favour of it, 
omitting prophetic, not that I do not deem them the most 
important, but because probably the most familiar, that Judza, 
the faithful land, and the Jews, the unfaithful people, will again 
be re-united, and that at no distant day. 
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Christ, the Model Dastor, 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF OSSORY, FERNS, AND 
LEIGHLIN. 


As in all other things, so in the matter of the Christian ministry, 
Christ is the first and brightest of ensamples. The Chief Shep- 
herd must be evermore the model for all pastors of the flock. 
The Bishop of our souls furnishes the noblest exemplar for all 
those to whom the cure of souls is entrusted in the Church of 
God. 

The following observations are not intended to be exhaustive, 
but merely suggestive. The theme is too wide, and the space 
allotted for its consideration too brief, to admit of more than a 
faint outline. The details will be best supplied by the memories 
of my readers, and the application of them best made by their 
own hearts and consciences. 

Let me begin these lessons from Christ’s example, by reminding 
you that He did not run unbidden; He did not go unsent— 
“Christ glorified not Himself to be made an high priest.”. How 
frequently He alludes to this. “I came not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me.” “Neither came I of 
Myself, but He sent Me;” and this thought evidently strength- 
ened Him for labour, and supported Him under difficulties : 
“T know Him, and He hath sent Me:” “He that sent Me is 
with Me; the Father hath not left Me alone, for I do always 


those things that please Him.” 
VOL. XV. 17 
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We must begin with this: the consciousness of a Divine 
mission and of a Divine call; I say a call as well as a mission ; 
for we must be convinced, not only that our ministry is an insti- 
tution of Christ, but that we ourselves are warranted of God to 
enter into it. This is the personal basis upon which at ordina- 
tion we are admitted to the work :—“Do you trust that you are 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office 
and ministration?” Happy the man that from his heart can 
say, “I trust so.” Miserable he who dares to say so without 
the approbation of his own conscience, or that of the great 
Searcher of hearts. 

We shall often need, for our comfort and welfare, to fall back 
upon our commission, and upon our spiritual title to it. It is 
well to make it clear to ourselves at the outset; it is well to 
have a firm and renewed conviction of it from time to time. 
It will be a source of strength and peace and help to us in the 
days and years that are to come, 

But though Christ came not of Himself, but was “sent,” His 
whole soul was in His mission,—nay, for this very reason more 
entirely so, than if His ministry had been only of His own 
option and devising. What Divine love beamed forth through 
all His ministrations, not merely through that part of His work 
in which we cannot share with Him or imitate Him, viz., His 
“intransferable priesthood,” but in that part which is common 
to us and to Him—His pastoral and evangelistic care. What 
yearning over souls! What tears and prayers for the impenitent 
and rebellious! What sympathy and tenderness for the weak 
ones of the flock! Now He is weeping over Jerusalem in its 
apostacy ; now over the grave where the loved and loving 
sisters have laid their beloved dead. To-day He is concerned 
for the young inquirer who is “not far from the kingdom of 
God ;” to-morrow for the zealous but self-confident disciple 
who is, alas, unconscious of his own weakness. One moment 
He is grieved, with the grief which only love can feel, for the 
blindness of men’s hearts; another, and He is mourning for 
those “scattered abroad as sheep not having a shepherd ;” yet 
another, and He is rejoicing in spirit because “the fields are 
white already unto the harvest.” Who can fathom all’ this 
love? Who can trace it through all its ten thousand operations, 
so unremitting, so multitudinous, so unquenchable? It was a 
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love, indeed, which had its specialties and its preferences, but 
which was yet “without partiality and without hypocrisy,” and 
never degenerated into that refined form of selfishness called 
favouritism, from which the minister of Christ should ever hold 
himself disengaged. 

We must aim ata love like this. We cannot equal it in 
degree, but we must resemble it in kind. It must be love for 
all the souls for which Christ died ; our meat and drink must 
be to do our Father's will; our joy, our anxiety, our hope, 
must be all concerned, amidst the infinite variety of our inter- 
course and avocations, for the eternal welfare of those with 
whom we have to do. Study the love of Christ, drink in the 
love of Christ, or you cannot be pastors after His own heart ; 

_ encouraging the anxious, helping the weak, forbearing with the 
froward, gentle with the erring, patient toward all men. Let 
our love be a love of men, not merely for their sake, still less 
for ours, but chiefly and supremely for HIs. 

And here observe, that though the Lord Jesus possessed all 
this burning love and earnest zeal, He was content to prepare 
and be prepared for His solemn work. He was thirty years 
of age before He began His ministry. From twelve to thirty 
we lose sight of Him, who afterwards became the Prince of 
pastors. But was all that period lost? Nay, may we not be 
well assured that it was well improved; improved by communion 
with God, improved by study of those Holy Scriptures, with 
which He came forth so fully furnished for His work, and with 
which His whole mind and being seemed so deeply imbued ? 
And not merely was the time before His ministry thus improved, 
but the whole term of that ministry was improved also; im- 
proved throughout by earnest meditation, by fervent prayer, by 
occasional withdrawal from men, by renewed self-consecration 
to God for the work that lay before Him. 

Let us learn from Him that our past and present preparation, 
that our opportunities for culture and self-improvement, that 
even our sometimes unwelcome and enforced retirement from 
active service may all be sanctified, and rendered subservient to 
our future usefulness. Let us use them well, both now and 
hereafter, especially in the investigation of Holy Scripture, and 
of all such “studies as help to the knowledge of the same.” 
Let us come forth from them with all that equipment for our 
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duties, which fervent communion with God, and thorough 
knowledge of His revelation, and deep introspection of our 
own hearts will so materially assist. 

In our work, as well as in the preparation for it, we must 
take Christ as an example of prayerfulness. We find Him 
prefacing every important step by prayer. It was so at His 
baptism ; it was so at His entrance upon His office ; it was so 
before He sent His disciples forth to preach. Thrice a voice 
came to him from heaven, and each time it found Him engaged 
in prayer. After His busiest day He spent the night in prayer; 
before His most solemn engagements He rose “a long time 
before day” to pour out His soul to God. It was the frequency 
and fervency of His supplications that made His disciples, and 
that should also make us say, “ Lord, teach us to pray.” Let 
us rest assured that our true success is bound up with the culti- 
vation of this spirit of prayer. The maxim, “Ora et labora,” 
points to two duties which are inseparable, and the neglect of 
either will be detrimental to our work. 

And now we pass from the spirit of Christ’s work to the 
mode and details of it. 

In His teaching observe two special characteristics: 1. The 
honour that He put upon the Word of God; 2. he ite Bie 
simplicity of His discourses. ; 

As to the first, see how He quotes it, appeals to it, refers to 
it; leavens His sermons, and even His conversations, with it: 
“Thus saith the Scripture.’ “What saith the Scripture?” 
“Have ye never read?” “This is that which was written.” 
_“The Scripture cannot be broken.” “The Scripture must be 
fulfilled.” It is with Scripture quotations that He fortifies 
His arguments; it is with Scripture precepts He resists and 
encounters temptation ; it is with thoughts of Scripture in His 
heart that He comforts Himself in sorrow; it is with words of 
Scripture on His lips that He gives up the ghost. Never did 
any one put such honour on the Bible, in life and death, as did 
the Christ of God. 

As to the simplicity of His discourses, observe how all His 
examples, all His illustrations—yea, even all His arguments— 
are level to the understanding of His hearers. His philosophy 
is profound, but His statement of it simple; His theology is 
as deep as the ocean, but as clear as the crystal stream. There 
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is no labouring after effect. His language is that of a teacher 
who has a thorough reliance upon the truth of what He has to 
tell. There is beauty, grace, strength in all He says, but there 
is nothing forced or sensational, and therefore nothing stilted 
Or unnatural about it. Everything around Him furnished 
suggestions. He dealt in emblems that were familiar to His 
hearers. Nature and common things became illustrations for His 
parables: the sower and the seed, the shepherd and the flock, 
the net and the fishes, the birds of the air, the flowers of the 
field, the water of the well—He laid them all under contribu- 
tion. The accidental and occasional events which stirred men’s 
minds were seized and utilized for the same great end—the fall 
of a tower in Siloam, a ceremonial at a feast, a profanation in 
the temple, a missionary in the wilderness, a murder in a prison— 
all were made subservient to the purpose of His mission. 

“It takes all our learning,” says Lord Bacon, “to make things 
plain.” Of all preachers, Christ was at once the grandest and 
the most comprehensible. “The common people heard Him 
gladly ;” and yet the officers of the Sanhedrim confessed, “ Never 
man spake like this Man.” Wisdom dropped from His lips, as 
light does from a star. 

And remember that He was evermore His own theme. He 
was lowliness and humility itself, but He never released atten- 


tion from Himself, as the sum and substance of all truth. “I 
am the way;” “1 am the truth;” “I am the life;” “TI am the 
resurrection;” “I am the light of the world;” “I am the bread 


of life;” “ Before Abraham was, I AM!” 

He was Himself the very truth which He came to proclaim; . 
the very life concerning which He came to testify. zs relation 
to God, and our relation to God through Him—these were the 
eternal topics round which all His teaching turned. Christ was 
Himself the point from which He always started, and to which 
He evermore returned. To know Him, to believe in Him, to 
follow Him—this was His religion, His philosophy, His morality. 
And, brethren, if we are to resemble Him as teachers, it must 
be ours. We are to preach not ourselves, but “Christ Jesus the . 
Lord;” Christ crucified for our sins; Christ risen for our justifi- 
cation ; Christ in His death a ransom for many; Christ in His 
life an example to the flock ; Christ in His second coming the 
hope and glory of His Church. He must be at once our teacher 
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and our lesson, the Alpha and the Omega, the author and 
finisher of our own and our people’s faith. | 

Nor let us forget what honour Christ gives to the Holy Spirit. 
See how He exalts His office and His work. It is by “the 
Spirit of God” He casts out devils ; it is by “the Spirit of the 
Lord” that He preaches the Gospel to the poor; it is by “ the 
Holy Ghost” that His disciples are to speak. And He dwells 
upon our need of that Spirit. We must be “taught” of Him ; 
“bom”. of Him; “convinced” by Him. It-is He who must 
lead us “into all the truth,” and “bring all things” to our remem- 
brance. It is He who must “take” of the things of Christ, and 
“show them” unto us. “It is the Spirit that quickeneth.” 

Observe, again, how Christ proportioned His delivery of truths 
first to their own relative importance, and next to the condition - 
and capacities of His hearers. Vital truths held the primary 
place; secondary truths revolved around them in appropriate 
orbits. There was no exaggeration of things indifferent into 
dogmas; no depreciation of fundamentals into the place of 
things indifferent. He spake “as they were able to bear it ;” 
He did not put “old wine into new bottles.” He deals in one 
way with the active, bustling Martha ; in another with the quiet, 
meditative Mary. To the inquirer, who would return to bury 
his father, He says, “Go thou and preach the Gospel ;” but 
when He raised the widow’s son, He foregoes all claim upon 
his services, and “ delivers him to his mother.” What discrimi- 
nation and tenderness and wisdom are here! What an example 
and study for those who have to deal with men in their manifold 
temperaments, and in their various circumstances of life ! 

Next, see His attitude as to controversy. He did not need- 
lessly invite it; neither did He timidly shrink from it. When 
truth was assailed, He defended it; when error was broached, 
He refuted it; when dangerous tendencies concealed themselves, 
He unmasked them. Those who argued for controversy’s sake 
(like the sceptical Sadducees) were met and beaten back by 
Him with their own weapons. Those who tried to escape amid 
the smoke of argument from their own personal convictions (like 
the woman of Samaria) were made to feel that there was some- 
thing more momentous than orthodoxy, and something more 
important than victory. It isa good rule—* If you hate contro- 
versy, suspect your principles ; if you love it, suspect your spirit.” 
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Learn tact from the great Master. Learn it in His mode of 
giving rebukes; for He was always severe upon the sin, but 
gentle towards the sinner. Learn it from His mdde of meeting 
questions ; for this was always regulated by what He knew of 
the spirit of the questioners, and what He felt would be for their 
highest good. For the caviller He had one mode; for the 
genuine inquirer another; for the self-righteous another; for 
the mere worldling another—still more cogent, if possible, and 
more awakening than all the rest. 

Learn from Him also when it is best to be silent. The 
treacherous appeal to our superior wisdom,—“ But what sayest 
thou?” the flattering incense to our independence of spirit,— 
“For thou regardest not the person of men;” the intentional 
misrepresentation of our motives,—‘“ We found this fellow per- 
verting the nation ;” are often best answered by writing on the 
ground, as though we heard it not, or by falling back upon our 
established character: “I was daily with you, teaching in the 
temple, and ye laid no hands upon Me.’ Sometimes what is 
left unsaid is more forcible for that very reason. There is such 
a thing (but Christ never did it) as casting “pearls before swine.” 
When we are provoked, as He was, “ to say many things,” our 
wisdom and our safety will be, like Him, to say but few. But 
let these few be as free as possible from heat, from pride, from 
self. There is a tremendous power in gentleness. If we can 
conquer ourselves, we have gone far towards conquering others. 
To abstain from saying a sharp thing when it is a clever thing, 
is a far higher excellence than the wit which has conceived it. 
For his own sake, for his people’s sake, the minister of God 
ought to be a good listener and a cautious answerer : “Swift to 
hear; slow to speak; slow to wrath.” 

Study well His dealings with individuals. He gave the mid- 
night hours and the light of secret instruction to the timid 
Nicodemus. The only time that He travelled out of His native 
land He went into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon to meet and 
comfort one Syro-Phcenician mother. He lingered alone at the 
well to converse with a solitary stranger; He summoned Zac- 
cheeus from the sycamore tree in order that He might visit him 
at his own house ; and He led the blind man of Jericho out of 
the town, and away from the curious crowd. After His resur- 
rection, He appeared to Peter, apart from all the other Apostles, 
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because his case needed peculiar treatment; and what passed in 
that solemn interview He revealed to none. He made Nathanael 
feel that He both knew and valued the secret of his solitary 
communion with God. Thus must the Christian pastor seek 
out individual souls, and then deal with them wisely, kindly, 
honourably. “I have somewhat to say unto thee ;” “Neither 
do I condemn thee;” “Go and sin no more;” “I have prayed 
for ¢hee,;” “When thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee.” 

The Shepherd that would imitate Christ must love the little 
ones of the flock. Oh! how He loved their hosannas! how He 
won them to His side! how He suffered little children to come 
unto Him! how “Hetook them in His arms and blessed them!” 
One of His earlier acts was to restore the ruler’s “little daughter;” 
one of His last was to say to an Apostle, “ Feed My lambs.” 
Children were the only beings on earth that could remind Him 
of the place from which He came; for “of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Well may His ministers resemble Him in 
their love for the young of the flock; gathering the lambs in 
their bosom ; sheltering them in the fold of the Good Shepherd; 
and, in doing so, freshening the life in their own souls, and 
gaining easier access to the parents’ hearts. 

Christ Himself was childlike, but He was manlike too. The 
world never saw so manlike a child, so childlike a man. “Bre- 
thren, in malice be ye children, but in understanding be men.” 
Be manlike in all that concerns judgment, discretion, consistency. 
Be childlike in all that appertains to simplicity, guilelessness, and 
truth. 

The minister must be cautious not to give offence; he must 
render unto all their dues. “Custom to whom custom is due, 
tribute to whom tribute, honour to whom honour.’ Even in 
these respects the Supreme Example does not fail us. If scribes 
and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat, He honours their office, and 
distinguishes it from their unworthy conduct. “Lest we should 
offend them,” was the reason assigned by the Master for the 
payment of a due, from which He might have claimed exemp- 
tion, Well may His ambassadors observe the same principle, 
in order “that the ministry be not blamed.” Who was so wise 
as Christ, and yet who so harmless? “Be ye therefore wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.” 

Does the minister of Christ ask for guidance in his intercourse 
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with the Church and with the world? His Master’s acts, no less 
than his Master’s words, may furnish him therewith. In the 
happy home of Bethany, He was at once a teacher and a guest. 
When it became a home of sorrow, He was a comforter and 
friend. In the house of Simon, the wealthy Pharisee, and even 
during the banquet there, He found occasion for a parable ; 
everywhere and always He seized an opportunity for a word in 
season. He could turn the chance conversation about a box 
of ointment into a higher and more profitable channel, for the 
benefit of those who were sitting by. At the funeral of Nain, 
and at the wedding feast of Cana, the glory of God was equally 
His aim. Heaven was often on His lips, but it never seemed 
inappropriate, for it was always in His heart. When His con- 
versation was not concerning grace, it nevertheless realized the 
precept which one of His Apostles has enjoined on us: “ Let 
your speech be always with grace.” “The priests’ lips should 
keep knowledge,” for the great High Priest’s always aid. . Their 
doctrine should “distil as the dew,” for so did that of their 
Divine Exemplar. 

Even in so small a matter as order and arrangement in our 
work, we may learn lessons from the great Teacher. In feeding 
the multitude, He observes an order in the distribution of the 
loaves, “ He gave to His disciples, and the disciples to the multi- 
tude,” and He observed an order in the placing of the recipients 
“by fifties in a company.” That busiest of all lives was not a 
life of haste and bustle. Does He preach from Simon's ship ? 
He does not begin till He thrusts out a little from the land. 
Does He preach upon the mountain? It is expressly said, 
“When He was sef, His disciples came unto Him.” There is 
order in His parables, order in His discourses, order even in His 
journeyings. Fragments of time, as well as fragments of bread, 
were not beneath His conscientious care. “ Let nothing be lost” 
was a maxim of His life. How much of our usefulness is squan- 
dered through thewant of this Divine economy, which apportioned 
to every duty its place, its period, and its relative importance. 

Lastly, for I must close this most imperfect sketch of this 
most perfect Pastor, bear ever in mind His wnworldliness and 
unselfishness. There is a strong temptation to us (especially if 
we are in prominent positions, or if we are endowed with special 
gifts) to court notoriety, and to win distinction for its own sake, 
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or for something lower still. We are not free from this tempta- 
tion even in a quiet sphere. Some will be content to have it 
at any price, and even to challenge opposition and suffering in 
order to obtain it. So did not Christ. In Him the prophecy 
was indeed fulfilled, “He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall 
any man hear His voice in the streets.” He was as far from 
inviting persecution as He was from purchasing popularity. 
“He, passing through the midst of them, went His way.” 

Did men cry, “Hosanna to the Son of David,” as He entered 
into Jerusalem? Tears for its impenitence and coming doom 
proved, on the instant, how all thoughts of self were swallowed 
up in a sublime interest for others. Do they come to take 
Him by force and make Him a king? He withdraws into 
solitude, and prays. He who was offered the kingdoms of the 
world upon terms of compromise and expediency is content to 
wait for dignity and honour until they are given Him by God, 
in the path of duty and eternal recompence. “ Promotion,” 
true promotion, “cometh neither from the east, nor from the 
west, nor yet from the south. And why? God is the judge; 
He putteth down one, and setteth up another.” Let us be 
content to wait His time, and not to outmarch His providence. 
Let us endeavour to work in our allotted posts with as much 
zeal and patience as if we never were to leave them. 

And if men speak well of us, let us remember that there is 
a woe, or at least a danger, in connection with it, and let us 
pray for more grace to be humble. Men do not know all the 
things against us, which God knows; and which, if we know 
ourselves aright, our own hearts are conscious of. If congre- 
gations hang upon our lips, and “certain women of the company 
lift up their voice” and bless us, remember the feelings and the 
language of the great Teacher under like circumstances: “ Yea, 
rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep 
it.” It is not our own popularity, but the edification of our 
people, that should occupy our thoughts, 

Lord, who is sufficient for these things? “ Our sufficiency 
is of Thee.” “From all pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy, good 
Lord, deliver us.” “May it please Thee to illuminate all bishops, 
priests, and deacons with true knowledge and understanding of 
Thy Word, that both by their preaching and living they may 
set it forth and show it accordingly.” 
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Outlines of Sermons 


Based upon the Ecclesiastical Pear, Hible and Praver-Pooh 
History, and the Doctrines and Practices of the Church, 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 

The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, sereees S Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Trish Church 
flymnal, Mercer's Hymns. 


November 26th. 
Ghe Cienty-ffth Sunday after Trinity. 


pe ere Xk 5. Gos. John vi. 5. Pss, Cxix. 105—176. 
Less. Eccles. xi. and xii. ; James v.; Hag. ii. 1—10, or Mal. iii. and iv. ; 
John ix. 39—x. 22. 
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A few more years shall roll 283) 052) 19328) | nOZ ang 
The King of love my Shepherd ts "(2nd E. Less.) 197 | 395 | 512 | 205 
Guide me, O Thou great Redeemer (Felowah) (Gos. ) 196 | 329 | 376 | 273 | 258 
The roseate hues of early dawn 229 | 313 | 514 | 333 | 402 
The Son of God goes forth to war 439 || 352 || 200 345) |= 99 
Fesu, whereer Thy people meet : _ (2nd E. Less.) 207, 252 Ni 4Oulnass 
Fesus calls us o'er the tumult . . ‘ 7 4932) 35S | AO4 | 327an5es 
Blest are the pure in heart : ‘ J . | 261 | 349 | 339 | 346 


GOOD WORKS. 
BY REV. A. R. SYMONDS, VICAR OF WALMER, DEAL. 


2 PET. i. 11—“‘ For so an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Fesus Christ.” 
THE true doctrine as to good works to be carefully distinguished from 
one too often entertained. Good works are no ground of justification. 
There is no expiatory virtue in them, and therefore they cannot procure 
pardon. There is no meritorious force in them, and they cannot there- 
fore claim Divine favour. Pardon and acceptance with God are only by 
grace through faith in Him who was delivered up for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification. On this point Scripture express 
and emphatic (Luke xvii. 10; Eph. im ono Gal? i165 02) Filta gs 


Titus ili. 5). 
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Yet no less clear from Scripture, that as to those in Christ Jesus good 
works most pleasing in God’s sight, and shall be graciously rewarded 
(Phil. i. rr; Heb. vi. 10; John xv. 5, 8; Mark ix. 41; Luke vi. 35). 

The true doctrine on this point well brought out in Collect, “Stir up,” 
etc. Note here (1) Good works the fruit of Divine operation on the wills 
of God’s faithful people; (2) such works plenteously rewardable. 

The reward of good works immediate and future. 

1. Zmmediate. “In the keeping of Thy commandments is great 
reward ” (Ps. xix. 11). Apart from any future recompence, 27 the very 
doing of God’s will is blessedness. The great happiness of the creature 
is to have his will in acquiescent and practical harmony with the Divine 
will. As resulting from that harmony, good works bring with them their 
own recompence. A sense of the Divine approval goes along with them; 
a serene influence attends them. For instance, in the doing of some kind 
act, what a glow of happiness warms the doer’s own heart! As sin is its 
own misery, so holiness is in itself blessedness. Scripture full of this. 
“Great peace,” etc. (Ps. cxix. 165); “O that thou hadst hearkened,” 
etc. (Isa. xlviii. 18); ‘‘ Her ways,” etc. (Prov. ili. 17) [80] [81]. 

2. Future. This too, ike the former, not so much by judicial award 
as by way of moral consequence. ‘This is just what is brought out by St. 
Peter in our text. Addressing those who had obtained grace to believe 
in Christ for their justification, St. Peter urges on them a certain cha- 
racter and conduct by the cultivation of all Christian virtues (ver. 5—7). 
With this he associates, as its sure result, an abundant entrance into 
the everlasting kingdom. “ For so,” he says “an entrance,” etc.; ze., 
in doing and being what before he describes. This result a spiritual 
result. It follows by virtue of that Divine law of moral progress, under 
the operation of which grace developes into glory [82] [83] [84] [85]. 

All this intelligible enough to those who conceive rightly of heaven, 
and understand that the elements of its felicity will be the same in kind, 
though intensified in degree, as those that constitute the happiness of 
religion now. If holiness is heaven begun; if glory will be grace per- 
fected; if the more holy a man becomes, the more his meetness for 
heaven ; if the more his meetness for heaven, the greater his capacity 
for its enjoyment ; and if the more his capacity for its enjoyment, the 
greater will be his enjoyment of it; then is it plain that the greater the 
attainment in grace now, the greater the glory hereafter, and that the 
abundant entrance into the everlasting kingdom will be just the spiritual 


outgrowth and Divine development of heavenly character acquired on 
earth [86]. 
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Outline for the Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


Prov. iii. 1.—‘‘ My son, forget not my law; but let thine heart keep my command- 
ments.” 
THE law of God had been written originally upon man’s heart ; but the 
fall, and the progress of sin, had well-nigh obliterated it. It was there- 
fore republished on Mount Sinai amid circumstances well calculated to 
impress the remembrance of it (Exod. xix. 16—19). 

Let us consider the Ten Commandments— 


I. As the law of God. 

What a wonderful law it is! A transcript of the mind of God. Like 
Himself, “holy, just, and good” (Rom. xii. 7). 

How brief, and yet how comprehensive! Nothing that concerns 
human conduct omitted from it. See Christ’s epitome of the law (Matt. 
XXll. 37—39). 

1. Our duty towards God. First commandment deals with the object 
of our worship ; the second with the zature of it; the third with the 
spirit of it; the fourth with special aspects of it. 

2. Our duty towards our neighbour. Observe the order and grada- 
tion. ‘The fifth commandment deals with the sacredness of authority, 
that being the foundation of all society ; the sixth with the sacredness of 
human life ; the seventh with the sacredness of domestic relationships ; 
the eighth with the sacredness of property ; the ninth with the sacred- 
ness of character ; and the tenth with the government of the desires. 

3. This last commandment is very remarkable; for— 

(1) It would be altogether out of place in human law, which can only 
deal with overt acts. 

(2) It teaches us how to interpret all the other commandments, as 
reaching to our thoughts and motives. SoChrist teaches (Matt. v. 27, 28) ; 
so His Apostles (1 John ili. 15). 

(3) It was this commandment, therefore, that convinced St. Paul of 
sin (Rom. vil. 7). 


II. As a Divine teacher. 

1. Its first great lesson is to convince of sin. See the impression left 
upon Israel by it (Exod. xx. 18, 19). It showed them their guilt and 
their need of a mediator. This is always the effect of the law when the 
extent of its requirements is really understood [87] [88]. 
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2. Its next great lesson is to lead us to Christ ; our schoolmaster 
(pedagogue) to bring us to Christ (Gal. iil. 24). 

(r) The law cannot save (Gal. iii, 10); on the contrary, it can only 
condemn (Rom. iii. 19, 20). But it hands us over to ONE who can save 
and justify (Rom. viii. 2—4). To On who has satisfied its requirements 
and borne its curse (Gal. iii. 13). One who has magnified thelaw, and made 
it honourable (Isa. xlii. 21) by His obedience and atonement [89] [go]. 

(2). It is worthy of observation that there was a revelation of the 
Gospel not only before the ten commandments (Gal. iii. 17), but side 
by side with them. It was during the forty days Moses was on the 
mount that He received not only the decalogue, but the whole ceremo- 
nial law which prefigured Christ (Heb. viil. 5); the ministration of death 
and condemnation (2 Cor. ili. 7, 9), accompanied by the ministration 
of righteousness and life [gr]. 

(3) Holy Scripture sets forth salvation through faith in Christ in con- 
trast to the condemnation entailed by the law (Acts xiii. 38, 39; Heb. 
xl. 18, 19, 22—24). 

III. As the rule of Christian life. 

Though the law is no longer a source or a means of life, it is the rule and 
guide of life. Christ has delivered us from the law as a bondage (Rom. vi. 
6), but He has not abolished it as our rule of life (Matt. vi. 17, 18). 

1. He has enforced the observance of it by His precepts and His 
example. He has embodied it in His life, and His life is the Christian’s 
law. ‘Thus, on the one hand, we are “ not under the law, but under 
grace” (Rom. vi. 14), and yet, on the other, we “are under the law to 
Chast” (7 Cor. ix.°21). 

2. St. Paul, who dwells most on salvation by grace, enlarges most on 
our obligation to the law as arule of life (Rom. viii. 8—1o). ; 

3. The very grace which delivers us from the condemnation of the 
law, supplies the motive and the power which enable us to love and to 
observe it (Heb. vill, 1o—12). It is written anew—written upon thy 
heart (Heb. vill. 10). 

Do we then make void the law through faith? God forbid. Yea, we 
establish the law (Rom. iii. 31). 

How appropriate the prayer (in our Communion service), after each 
commandment, “Lord, have mercy upon us;” “Incline our hearts,” 
etc. And at the close, “ Write all these Thy laws upon our hearts.” 
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Outline for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 
DEATH, ITS CAUSE AND CONQUEROR. 


BY THE REV. H. ARMSTRONG HALL, VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, ST. PHILIP 
AND JACOB WITHOUT, BRISTOL. 


PROV. xi. 19, 4.—‘* Righteousness tendeth to life ; righteousness delivereth Srom death.” 


THE text speaks of a calamity, one moreover which all must face, one 
therefore in which all must be interested. Although to the Christian “to 
die is gain,” yet death itself is humbling and horrible, both on account of 
its meaning and its associations. To the worldling death must be awful 
indeed ; for then the gilt and pretences of life are thrown aside, and 
man stands as he really ts before God. 


I. Death, what is it ? 

The popular sense of the word is that in which it has just been used, 
viz., the ceasing to live: this cannot, however, be its meaning in our 
text; for nothing, save the second Advent, can “ deliver” from the death 
of the body. There are two other scriptural usages of the word, how- 
ever: 1. That spiritual death of the soul which is the condition, even 
during the life of the body, of those who are not “in Christ” (Eph. ii. 
1, 5; Col. ii. 13, etc.), and which, if not averted, will certainly cause 
2. That “second death” of soul and body, which is the portion of the 
~~ unbeliever in the world to come (Rev. xxi. 8). Death, in the popular 
sense of the word, (1) proceeds from the same cause, as (2) is a visible 
type and reminder of 1 and 2 above ; but it is to 1 (and to 2 as con- 
nected with 1) that our text refers. 


II. Death, whence came it ? 

This has ever been a favourite topic for scientific and philosophic con- 
troversy. No man-made suggestion has ever proved, or can prove, satis- 
factory. Revelation comes to our aid here, and states it to be the 
inevitable result—a foretold result (Gen. il. 17)—of sin (Rom. v. 21, 
vi. 23; James i. 15, etc.); the particular sin of an individual man, whose 
nature we have received, and whose disease has been transmitted to us 
(Rom. v. 12, 15—20, etc.): his sin was not a gross one in human esti- 
mation ; he permitted himself to doubt God’s love and care for him, 
and then set to work to be his own master. Is not this the sin of the 
nineteenth century ? 

III. Death, how can man be delivered from it ? 

The text answers, and rightly, by “righteousness.” But what is this? 

1. The particular work of another individual Man, making atonement 
for our sins, and satisfying the demands of an offended law (1 Cor. xv. 
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21,57; 2 Tim. i. 10; Hos. xiii. 14), thus destroying the greatest work 
of the devil (see collect) by the substitution of Himself for the sinner 
(HED, 1is'9, 14, 15). 

2. The acceptance by the sinner of 1, and his consequent position 
by faith as a righteous or justified person ; not an innocent person, but 
one upon whom the law has no hold, since its sentence has been carried 
out (Johiniv.245 xi 25,26; Rom. iv. 5, 22, €i¢:; v.11, 17, etc): 

3. The nature of this Man received by believers, and His life—to 
which His righteousness “‘tended’’—transmitted to us, and so made 
the rule of our conduct (Gen. vil. 1; Prov. xii. 28; John vi. 57; x. 28, 
29; xiv. 19; Rom. v. 10). 


Suggested Topics for Advent, Christmas, and New Bear's 
Sermons. 


BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF EDINBURGH. 
iB 
THE COLLECTS. 
. Prepare for Christ’s advent (Rev. xxil. 12). 
. By use of the Scriptures (Rom. xv. 4). 
. By persuasion of men (Rom. x. 14). 
. By seeking promised grace (Phil. iv. 6). 


if 
FIRST MORNING LESSON. 


. Pleading with a sinful people (Isa. i. 18). 

. Loving chastisement (Isa. v. 5). 

. The veil removed (Isa. xxv. 7). 

. The glorious consummation (Isa. xxx. 19). 


Rw N FE 


Bw NY me 


BY THE REV. CHARLES A. HEURTLEY, D.D., CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
LADY MARGARET'S PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, OXFORD. 
IOS, 

Advent Sunday. 
1. Time to awake (Rom. xiii. rr—14). 
2. The attitude of Christians (1 Thess. i. 9, 10). 
3. The ten virgins (Matt. xxv. 1). 
4. The last judgment (Acts xvii. 30, 31). 

Second Sunday in Advent. 

1. The privilege of possessing the Scriptures (Rom. iii. 1, 2). 
2. God’s Word a safeguard against sin (Ps. cxix. 11). 
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3- Patience and consolation ministered by the Scriptures(Rom. xv. 4). 
4. Promptness in obeying God’s word (Ps. cxix. 60). 
Third Sunday in Advent. 
1. Intercession for God’s ministers (Col. iv. 2—4). 
2. Abnegation of self and exaltation of Christ a characteristic ot a 
faithful minister (John iii. 30). 
3. The fiery trial (1 Cor. iii. 12—15), 
4. Reciprocal duties of ministers and people (Heb. xiii. 17). 
Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
1. Christ driving the money-changers out of the temple (Matt. xxi. 12). 
2. The expectation of Christ’s coming a consolation to God’s afflicted 
servants (Luke xxi. 28). 
3. Christian cheerfulness and Christian moderation suggested by the 
prospect of Christ’s coming (Phil. iv. 4, 5). 
4. Entire conformity to Christ of Christ’s servants at His coming 
(a John iii. 2). 


BY THE REY. SIR EMILIUS BAYLEY, BART., B.D., VICAR OF ST. JOHN’S 
PADDINGTON. 
IV. 
ADVENT DUTIES. 
1. Expectation (Titusil.11—14). 3. Patience (James v. 7, 8). 
2. Diligence (2 Pet. iii. 11, 14). 4. Watchfulness (Mark xiii. 3337). 
V. 
ADVENT PREPARATION ; FROM THE COLLECTS. 
Collect for rst Sunday in Advent, Knowing the time. 


i 2nd. Hs The written Word. 
by 3rd. a The preached Word. 
re 4th. of Times of refreshing. 


Christmas Day, the two births. 


BY THE REV. C. J. GOODHART, M.A., RECTOR OF WETHERDEN, HAUGHLEY. 


VI. 
THE FIRST COMING OF CHRIST RENDERS HIS SECOND 
COMING NECESSARY :— 

1. To fulfil the prophecies which are still unfulfilled. 

2. To complete the salvation of His saints. 

3. To make good His promises to the Jews. 

4. To fulfil His predicted purposes concerning creation and the world 
at large. 

VOL. XV. 18 
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VII. 
1. The glory of Christ’s appearing, and what it enjoins (Luke ix. 26). 
2. The signs of His coming (Luke xvii. 26, xxi. 25, etc.). 
3. When these things begin to happen, what the saints are to do 
(Luke xxi. 28). 
4. The Spirit and the bride inviting the advent (Rev. xxii. 17). 


BY THE REV. JOHN N. QUIRK, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. THOMAS’, DOUGLAS, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


VIII. 
“JESUS IS OUR SHEPHERD.” 


1. As “a Shepherd, He divideth His sheep from the goats ” (Matt. 
XXV 632). 

2. As ‘the good Shepherd, He giveth His life for the sheep” (John 
X14). 

3. As “the great Shepherd,” He ‘‘makes you perfect in every good 
work” (Heb. xiii. 20). 

4. As ‘‘the chief Shepherd,” “Ye shall receive from Him a crown of 
glory, that fadeth not away” (1 Pet. v. 4). 


BY THE REV. D. D. STEWART, M.A., RECTOR OF COULSDON, CATERHAM. 


IX. 


The coming Saviour (Heb. ix. 28). 
The coming health (Phil. iii, 21 ; 1 John iii. 2). 
The coming fire (2 Pet. ili, 11 —13). 
The coming reward (Rev. xxii. 12). 
X. 
The nearness of ¢#e day (Rom. xiii. 12). 
The blessedness of the day (Tit. ii. 13). 
The separations of the day (Luke xvii. 3436). 
The perpetuity of the day (Rey. xxii. 5). 


BY THE REY. EDWARD TOWNEND, M.A., RECTOR OF LESNEWTH, BOSCASTLE, 
CORNWALL. 


xe 
Our private prayers a preparation for Christ’s coming (James iv. 8). 
Our Scripture readings a preparation for Christ’s coming (John xii. 48). 
Our Church services a preparation for Christ’s coming (Heb. x. 25). 
Holy Communion a preparation for Christ’s coming (John vi. 54). 
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December 3rd, 


Ohe First Sunday in Advent. 


Ep. Rom. xiii. 8. Gos. Matt. xxi. I. Pss. XV.—xviii. 
Less, Isa. i.; 1 Pet. v.; Isa. ii. or iv. 2; John xiii, 1—21. 


AS. iieBom lie Goonies eis 


fark the glad sound, the Saviour comes . (Coll.) 68 | 6 

Rock of ages, cleft for me - - (ast M. Less.) ay 5 490 ie: ey 
Ye servants of the Lord : : = Ep2)s || 263 5)) o574|562 299 
All hail the power of Fesu’s Name. - (Gos.) | 300 | 499 | 330 | 252 | 309 
Great God, what do I seeand hear! . % : 52 1 66) 375 ii) I) OP 
Day of wrath! O day of mourning! . : sp 398. I) 68 esh5 


Lo! He comes with clouds descending. < : 
Weary of earth, and laden with my sin (1st M. Less.) | 252 | 149 | 544 | 138 
The Church has waited long . 2 3 K Colley) 61 | 508 | 72 | 303 
On Fordan’s bank, the Buptist’s cry : : 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR (FOR ADVENT SUNDAY). 


BY THE REV. H. BOTHAMLEY, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, LANSDOWN, 
BATH. 

1 TIM. iii. 16.—‘‘ Great is the mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh.” 
THE revelation of God here clearly connected with the manifestation of 
Christ in the flesh. The various steps and stages of the manifestation 
of Christ have been—we cannot doubt, under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost—duly discerned and rightly held up as the beacons of the Christian 
year, by which its course is guided on from light to light. For with 
to-day there begins not a season only, but a cycle of commemorations, 

The great festivals by which the year is marked bring before us the 
Divine Person, the manifested life. 

In this manifestation He stands forth— 


I. The Son of man. 

“Born of a woman” (Christmas Day). ‘The Son of Abraham” (C7r- 
cumcision). “Born under the law” (Purification). ‘The Son of David” 
(Epiphany), (see Ps. Ixxii., esp. vers. 11, 17). ‘That Prophet” (z) 
alone in the wilderness as Moses and Elijah (Zen) ; (2) among men 
(Sundays after Epiphany and Trinity). 


II. The Son of God. 

1. Zn Humiliation. “Conceived by the Holy Ghost” (Annunciation), 
Crucified through weakness, and yet in all that led to the cross, and in 
the free surrender of His life (John x. 18), showing Himself that Fust 
One (Passion Week and Good Friday). 2. In Victory. Declared to be 
the Son of God with power by the resurrection (Easter). 3. 1n Triumph. 
Set at His own right hand in the heavenly places (Ascension), and 
shedding forth the promise of the Father, even the gift of the Holy Ghost 
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( Whitsun-Day), He is finally held up as one with the Father and with 
the Spirit, in the glory of the eternal Trinity (Trinity Sunday). 4. In 
Fudement.—It is He, thus exalted, thus ordained (Acts xvil. 31), who 
shall judge the world (Advent). 


III. The Founder of the Church. 

The saints’ days teach this. When manifest in the flesh, He gathers 
round Him a chosen band, who prepare His way (Luke x. 1), and preach 
His Gospel, and exercise His power ; the fathers of a never-failing line, 
with whom He is present even unto the end of the world. 

In the Wativity of St. Fohn Baptist, in the Conversion of St. Paul, 
I am taught that in ways most diverse He calls and sanctifies His 
servants to theirwork. By the various names of the other Apostles (and 
of several nothing save the name is really known) I am reminded how 
different are those whom He sends into the field; and all working, and 
all rewarded. 

Finally, by St. Michael and by All Saints a wider scene is unfolded, 
and we call to remembrance and claim our fellowship with the blessed, 
who are resting and waiting in paradise, and the glorious hosts who are 
serving and praising in heaven. Angels, too, have an interest in redemp- 
tion (Eph. ili. 10; 1 Pet. i. 12), and in the redeemed, and we in them 
(Heb. i. 14). Thus year by year Jesus Christ in all His fulness is 
evidently set forth. 

(x) Attention is concentrated at fixed times—on His birth, death, 
resurrection—and their special celebration renders occasional continual 
allusion more pointed and effective. 

(2) Other less cardinal events—Circumcision, Presentation, even 
Ascension—might fall from their due importance, were they not re- 
asserted year after year, and given their due place in the calendar of 
worship, for men to see, if they do not always observe. But yet a word 
must be added. We shall come short if we do not here mark Christ 
as the power and ensample of godly life to every one that believeth. 

Christmas—born again. Lent—dying daily. Good Friday—sin for- 
given. aster—lively hope.  Ascension—affections drawn upwards. 

Whitsun-Day—sanctification pledged. Zyinity—the highest of all 
mysteries embraced and confessed by faith. 

This is the mind of the Church; to this personal individual connection 
with God manifest in the flesh well-nigh every Collect bears witness, 

The mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh, is thus gone through 
each year in orderly commemoration, in order ¢hat the life also of Fesus, 
yea, and His death, might be manifested in our mortal flesh. 

Believest thou this ? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but Sor the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible. 


80. Life, not mere existence.—The mere lapse of years is not 
life. To eat, drink, and sleep ; to be exposed to darkness and light; 
to pace around in the mill of habits, and turn the mill of wealth; to 
make reason our book-keeper, and thought an instrument of trade— 
this is not life. In all this but a poor fraction of the unconsciousness 
of humanity is awakened, and the sanctities still slumber which make 
it worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, 
alone can give vitality to the mechanism of existence—the laugh of 
mirth which vibrates through the heart, the tear which freshens wastes 
within, the prayer that calls the future near, the death which startles us 
with mystery, the hardship which forces us to struggle, the anxiety that 
ends in being. Chalmers. 


81. Communion with God.—Anaxagoras being asked what he 
thought he was born for, answered, “That I may meditate upon 
heaven.” O my soul! what dost thou think thou wast reborn for? Is 
it not that thou mayest live in heaven? God hath made thee to enjoy 
communion with Himself; thou needest not stay one hour on earth, 
but with Enoch spend thy days with God, walk and converse with Jesus 
Christ in the galleries of His love, with Moses live on the mount of 
glory. 

82. Present and future, one life in.—This life and the life to 
come are not two, but one and the same. Death is not the ending of 
the one, and resurrection the beginning of another; but through all 
there runs one imperishable life... .. It is one continuous whole, 
gathering up itself through all its course, and perpetuating its earliest 
features in its latest self: the child is in the boy, the boy is in the man ; 
the man is himself for ever. Abp. Manning. 


83. Present life embryonic.—The pea contains the vine and the 
flower and the pod in embryo, and I am sure, when I plant it, that it 
will produce them, and nothing else. Now every action of our lives is 
embryonic, and, according as it is right or wrong, it will surely bring 
forth the sweet flowers of joy, or the poison fruits of sorrow. Such is 
the constitution of this world, and the Bible assures us that the next 
world only carries it forward. Here and hereafter, “whatsoever a man 


soweth, that shall he also reap.” Beecher. 
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84. Righteousness everlasting.—The evil which comes from 
man’s wickedness endures for a time, but perishes at last; the good 
that comes from man’s well-doing is all but indestructible. The martyrs | 
of the early ages of the Church still sustain our courage when we are 
tempted to be false to conscience and to God; the power of their 
persecutors to resist the faith of Christ has been broken for ever. The 
treachery of kings and the profligacy of nobles in the evil times of our 
own history cannot imperil our freedom or corrupt our national morality ; 
but the sanctity, and the learning, and the zeal of Hooker, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and Howe, and Baxter, and Owen are still among the strong 
defences of our religious life. R. W. Dale. 


85. Righteousness fruitful to man.—By our righteousness we 
give nothing to God; He reaps no advantage from it to Himself. If 
we sow in righteousness, we sow to ourselves, and the harvest of this 
righteousness we ourselves reap... . . Whatsoever we crawling worms 
do here on earth, God sits still on the circle of the heavens, the same 
perfect, unchangeable, blessed, and happy God for ever and ever. Only 
He is pleased, out of His infinite condescension, to look down from 
heaven upon those little things we do here out of a hearty desire to 
glorify Him; and in His abundant mercy He will plenteously reward 
them. Lishop Bull. 


86. Righteous, their progression.—The righteous “shall shine 
as the sun” in the kingdom of their Father. How pure the sun! His 
beams are undefiled by all the pollutions of this polluted world. The 
righteous shall be ‘‘ without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.” How 
useful the sun! He lights distant worlds with his beams, he is the 
life of the system. The righteous shall serve God day and night. How 
glorious is the sun! He stands alone in the heavens, the object of 
universal admiration. The righteous shall be ‘‘ made kings and priests 
unto God.” ‘They shall shine for ever, yes, and ever brighten as they 
shine. The sun has not increased in splendour for thousands of years, 
nor does it light any more worlds than it did at first ; but the righteous 
shall increase in splendour, they shall advance “from glory to glory.” 

Dr. Thomas. 


87. Mercy and Justice.—There is the story of one who in a dream 
found himself in a field during a thunderstorm, and ran for refuge to 
houses close by. At the entrance to the first he was asked who he was. 
On replying, the master said, I am Justice ; thou must not look for any 
comfort from me, but rather the contrary. At another house he was 
answered that there dwelt Truth, one whom he had never loved, and 
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must therefore expect no shelter there. The third house belonged to 
Peace, and there he finds the like entertainment. In the midst of his 
distraction he lights upon the house of Mercy, and there humbly 
desiring entrance, was made welcome and refreshed. So when the 
habitations of Justice, Truth, and Peace are bolted fast upon the 
anxious soul, then are the gates of Mercy wide open, there being no 
salvation but by the mercies of God in Christ Jesus. Spencer. 
88. Sympathy in Christ.—Christ will be soon sensible of those 
saints’ sufferings that are sensible of their own sins. Vavasour Powell. 


89. Faith illustrated.—A physician who was anxious about his 
soul asked a believing patient of his how he should find peace. His 
patient replied, “‘ Doctor, I have felt that I could do nothing, and I have 
put my case in your hand; I am “rusting in you. This is exactly 
what every poor sinner must do in the Lord Jesus.” He saw the sim- 
plicity of the way, and soon found peace in Christ. 

go. Salvation, not by chance.—When the “Royal Charter” 
was lost, one of the few saved passengers was asked how he had escaped 
when so many perished. He did not know, he could not tell, all he 
could say in the matter was that he remembered how the irresistible 
waters swept him off from where he stood; he was plunged into the 
deep, and then suddenly found himself cast upon the shore. He was 
saved, though he could not tell how. This is wot the case with the 
Gospel salvation. He who is saved from his sins, saved from hell, and 
saved into heaven at last, possesses the knowledge of how he was saved, 
and in every instance and in every degree. He knows that it is by the 
unmerited mercy of God, through the infinite merit of the Saviour’s 
blood. He believed, and was saved. John Bate. 

gi. Life through death. 

Through death the world is raised above 

Its alien curse and kindred dust ; 

We on the cross read, “God is Just ;” 
But in the offering, ‘‘God is Love.” 

The wheaten corn which falls and dies, 

In autumn’s plenty richly waves ; 

So from the loathsome place of graves 
With Christ, our elder, we may rise. 
From death comes life. The hand of God 

This direst curse to good transforms ; 

So purest air is born of storms ; 


So bursts the harvest from the clod. 
W. Morley Punshon. 
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Sutroouction to the setr GDestament. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR LUMBY, D.D. 


XI.—THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

THE name “Catholic” has been given from early times to those Epistles 
in the New Testament which bear the names of James, Peter, John, and 
Jude. They are seven in number, and are called “Catholic” because 
they are mainly addressed, not to individuals or particular Churches, but 
generally to the whole Christian body, or to the Christians of an exten- 
sive district. Thus, St. James writes to “the twelve tribes of the 
Dispersion ;” St. Peter to “the Dispersion” in a wide district of Asia 
Minor ; while St. John’s first Epistle may be looked upon as a legacy to 
the Church at large, whom the beloved disciple in his closing years might 
fitly address as his “ little children.” 

I. First among these Epistles in our English Bibles stands that of 
St. James, which is probably the work of that James who is called in the 
Gospels ‘‘the Lord’s brother.” The four persons who are so called were 
most likely the children of Joseph, the Virgin Mary’s husband, by a 
former wife. This James was bishop of Jerusalem (cf. Gal. i. 19, with 
Gal. ii. 9, 12), and presided over the Christian Church in its earliest 
days (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18), and therefore must have continued 
to reside in Jerusalem when the Apostles had gone forth on their mis- 
sionary labours. Now the writer of the Epistle was so well known 
that he only needs to begin his letter, “ James . .. to the twelve tribes.” 
Such an opening might well be written by the first acknowledged head 
of the Christian community. Then he does not call himself an Apostle. 
Now it is stated that for a long time after the list of the Apostles was com- 
plete our Lord’s brethren “ did not believe on Him” (John vii. 5), and 
when they are mentioned after the Ascension (Acts i. 14), they are 
severed from the Apostolic body, and placed last in the enumeration, 
as if they were the last who had become disciples. The change in their 
opinions has been thought by many to be accounted by the statement 
of St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7), that Jesus after His resurrection “was seen of 
James.” Such a vision brought conviction to the doubter, who, in the 
Apocryphal ‘‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” is said to have been 
inclined to believe even before the Crucifixion. We can well understand 
why this James did not name himself “ the Lord’s brother” in his letter, 
first, because he would feel that his unbelief made him unworthy of the 
title, and next, because he, as also his brother St. Jude, would have no 
wish to use a name which would seem to claim for them a nearer place 
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to Jesus than was held by any of the twelve. Eusebius (H.E. ii. 23) 
tells us that this James, who had earned from all men the title of “the 
Just,” was martyred by the Jews, being cast down from a pinnacle of 
the Temple, and killed by blows from a fuller’s club after his fall. 

The Epistle is addressed to the “ Dispersion.” This word was used 
in New Testament times to signify the Jewish population scattered away 
from the Holy Land. And when the writer calls them “the twelve 
tribes,” we see that he writes to those who had been converts from 
Judaism. To them their ancient faith was still of high importance, indeed 
of somewhat more importance than it ought to have been. This explains 
why St. James’ Epistle partakes so largely of the character of the preaching 
of John the Baptist, and of our Lord’s earliest teaching in the Sermon on 
the Mount. He is writing to Jews not yet alive to the full meaning of 
faith in Christ, and he strives to stimulate the converts to a higher 
standard of Christian practice, warning them specifically in a large 
section of the letter (i. 22—11. 26) against the danger which beset Jewish 
Christians of trusting to a faith which produced no results in the form of 
Christian love. But it was not only for those at a distance that the 
Epistle was written. It bears internal evidence that it was addressed to 
those who were involved in sufferings at home. “Count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations,” is the opening language, and the writer 
returns to the same topic at its close. Now if written from Jerusalem, 
by the Bishop there, in times included within the history of the Acts of 
the Apostles, such language suits best with that persecution of the Church 
by Herod Agrippa I., in which that other James, the Apostle and brother 
of John, was put to death. And it is an additional indication that the 
Epistle was written about that time, that in it there is no word of that 
contention, on the question of circumcision, which soon after agitated 
the whole Christian Church in Syria, and about which James the Bishop 
pronounced a decision in A.D. 51. It seerns most reasonable therefore 
to place the date of this Epistle about midway between .D. 44, 
the time of Herod’s persecution, and a.D. 51, when the synod of 
Jerusalem was held; and as all tradition tells us that James did not 
leave the Holy City, we may assume that Jerusalem was the place of 
its writing. 

In the times of Eusebius (a.D. 325) this Epistle was reckoned among 
those writings not fully accepted by the Church, yet we find it quoted 
long before in the writings of Clement of Rome, and it is included in 
the Peshito Syriac Version of the New Testament. Origen quotes from 
it, as does Dionysius of Alexandria (a.D. 245), and at the Council of 
Laodicea (A.D. 363) it was authoritatively included among the canonical 
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books. So that although not so widely circulated as some portions of 
the New Testament, a result probably of its practical rather than doctrinal 
character, there is no reason to doubt about its authenticity. That the 
nature of its contents might gain it little acceptance, was seen in the 
case of Luther, who styled it “a veritable epistle of straw,” because he 
imagined that it went counter to St. Paul’s teaching of justification by 
faith, forgetting that the failings of those to whom it was sent account 
sufficiently for the way in which St. James insists that “ faith without 
works is dead,” a doctrine which St. Paul would have maintained as 
stoutly under the same conditions. 

Immediately after the address, the writer turns at once to the subject 
of his letter. Be patient (he urges) under afflictions, and to attain there- 
unto ask in faith for wisdom from God. Want of faith shows itself in 
undue regard to worldly things. Those who fail in trial must not charge 
God with the blame. God’s gifts come from above. When He sends 
trials, they are to make of men an offering meet for Himself. Such 
should be teachable, patient, and should not trust in hearing which is 
not followed by doing. Respect of persons is another form of the same 
evil, to indulge which is to be unlike God, and to forget the royal law. 
Faith without works is the faith of devils, not like that of Abraham and 
Rahab, which bore fruit in action. Then the desire of many to be 
teachers is alien to the teachable spirit. The tongue is a great evil, 
harder to tame than anything else, and to use it for cursing and blessing 
is as unnatural as for a tree to bring forth two kinds of fruit. 

The truly wise shows his wisdom in his good life, while jealousy and 
faction have no part in the wisdom that is from above. Discord in the 
world comes from the pursuit of pleasures, and from covetousness which 
alienates men from God. He chooses the humble, the pure, and the 
penitent. These God will exalt. Men should avoid evil-speaking, 
refrain from plans about the distant future, for life is but a vapour. 
Rich men, who trust in riches, shall find them a devouring fire. The 
last times are close at hand. Let those who look for the Lord be 
patient. Avoid rash oaths. In affliction pray, in joy sing praises. In 
sickness seek unto the Lord as well as unto physicians, for now as of 
old prayer is mighty. Strive to win sinners from their way, so shall their 
sins and yours also be covered. 

II. Concerning the first Epistle of St. Peter, there was never any 
question raised in the early Church. It has always been received for 
what it claims to be, the writing of the principal member of the apos- 
tolic band. It is only in modern times that some, who represent the 
differences between Peter and Paul to have been as great as the forged 
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writings of the second century picture them, have conceived it impossible 
that Peter could have written anything so in harmony as this letter is 
with the writings of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. But to accept 
this opinion we must ignore all the testimony of antiquity. We have 
evidence that it was known and accepted by Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
Theophilus, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, while 
Origen testifies that its authority had never been disputed. In the face 
of such an array of early testimony, no amount of modern criticism can 
avail to throw discredit on its genuineness and authenticity, seeing further 
that the heretic Marcion rejected it from his list of Scripture, but did so 
on the ground ¢ha¢ zt was written by St. Peter. 

In the closing verses of the Epistle, the Apostle writes, sending the 
greeting of her (ze. the Church) “that is in Babylon.” By reason of 
this expression much argument has been used to prove that St. Peter 
wrote from Babylon in Chaldza, but there is no evidence to show that 
the Apostle ever visited that city, or that in his time there was a Chris- 
tian Church there, while the use of this name for Rome can be shown 
to be common among Jewish writers. It is therefore more probable 
that the Apostle was in Rome when he wrote, where he is much more 
likely to have had Silas at hand for his messenger, and Mark for his 
companion, than in the veritable Babylon. And the time when the 
letter was written must be fixed at some point when in Asia, to the 
Churches of which it is addressed, the Christians had become objects 
of persecution. This can hardly have been the case before a.D. 64, the 
year in which Nero laid the blame of the burning of Rome to their 
charge, an accusation which would make enemies for them wherever the 
Roman power extended. This date, ora little later, is the time favoured 
by internal evidence also; for the writer is acquainted with some of 
St. Paul’s writings, ¢.g., the Epistle to the Ephesians, which were not in 
existence much before; while, though writing, as we believe, from Rome, 
he does not mention St. Paul, because, about a year before, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles had been released from his imprisonment, and was gone 
on those journeys to Philippi, Ephesus, and elsewhere, which in the 
Epistles of the Captivity he had spoken of making. But as neither 
Apostle lived long after a.p. 64, we ought not to date this letter more 
than a year after that time. 

The Epistle is intended primarily, as the address shows, for Jewish 
Christians, probably because St. Peter knew more of them; but it is 
sent to Churches in which St. Paul had also laboured, and was well 
known ; and there is no word in the teaching it contains which cannot 
be profitably applied both by Gentile and Jew. And it is this feature 
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of the Epistle alone which has made those who will insist on seeing 
hostility between the teaching of Peter and Paul impugn its genuineness. 

After the address the letter deals first, in deep thankfulness, with the 
value, joy, and blessedness of the Christian revelation; from this it 
passes into exhortation to a sober and holy life, befitting those who are 
called by Christ. For they are intended to be a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people; therefore all guile 
and malice must be put away by them. And the times in which they 
are living make it all the more needful that the conversation of Chris- 
tians should be such as, by its faultlessness, to silence gainsayers. There- 
fore they must submit to all lawful authority, and even if they suffer 
undeservedly, they are to take it patiently, remembering that their 
Master suffered in like wise. The writer next turns to speak of the 
duties of wives and husbands, and then of the mutual kind offices which 
should abound among the whole Christian society. He exhorts them 
to be armed with the same mind which was in Christ. He suffered 
that He might die unto sin once. Let His followers also try to die 
unto sin, For the end of all things is at hand. Men should therefore 
be sober, and watch unto prayer, and should foster charity and liberality, 
and make a right use of all their gifts, that God may be glorified in them 
all. Neither let them faint at suffering, if only they suffer in the cause of 
Christ, but let them commit their souls to God’s keeping. Then with 
words of exhortation to elder and younger, and with an invocation of 
God’s grace upon them all, the letter ends, having only a notice that 
Silvanus is to be the bearer of it, and that Mark is the Apostle’s com- 
panion, and joins with the Church in Babylon in Christian greetings. 

III. The second Epistle of St. Peter, though included, at the council 
of Laodicea, among the canonical books, was not generally accepted 
in the early Church. Eusebius (a.D. 325) says of it, ‘‘ That which is 
circulated as his (St. Peter’s) second Epistle, we have received to be 
not canonical.” Yet of its early existence there is no doubt. Passing 
by allusions which seem to be made to it by Clement of Rome and 
Theophilus of Antioch (a.D, 170), we find certain notice of it by Clement 
of Alexandria, by Hippolytus bishop of Portus, by Firmilian bishop of 
Cesarea, and by Origen, all before a.p. 250. We may therefore be 
sure that it was not without authority that it was included in the Canon 
In A.D. 363. 

Turning to the Epistle itself, we find the writer calls himself Symeon 
Peter, an Apostle of Jesus Christ. He says he is the author of a 
previous Epistle addressed to the same persons as this. He calls 
himself an old man, whose death cannot be far off, and claims an old 
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man’s right of exhortation. The language and illustrations show that he 
was a Jew, and he asserts in most solemn terms that he was a witness 
of the Transfiguration. We can hardly believe that a writer making 
such declarations, in a letter directed against false teachers, can himself 
have been guilty of a deliberate forgery. 

Now the destination of this second Epistle may very well have been 
the same as the first; for both appeal to Christians, of whom a large 
number must have been converts from Judaism, both make some use as 
well of Old Testament illustration as of Jewish oral tradition. Both are 
addressed to readers who must have known St. Paul’s Epistles, and been 
known to the friends of that Apostle, while both bespeak the author’s 
intimate knowledge of those whom he addresses, and his kindly interest 
in all their concerns and welfare. 

Moreover, the writer of both letters looked for the near approach of 
the end of this world, in both he teaches that prophecy does not bear 
with it its own interpretation, in both he dwells on the small number 
saved in the Deluge, in both we find the same sentiments on the nature 
and right use of Christian liberty, and on the value of prophecy. 

Once more, in both letters we find a like use of figurative words, such 
as in 1 Peter, where, ini. 13, the writer speaks of “girding up’’ the 
loins of the mind, and, ii. 15, of “ muzzling ” for putting men to silence; 
in ii. 16, of a “ veil,” not a material one, but of maliciousness ; in ii. 20, 
of men “slapped with the hand,” who are buffeted for faults ; in iv. 1, 
of “putting on the armour” of mental resolution. Like these, in 2 Peter 
we have (i. 9) a man ‘‘ winking tight his eyes” for him that cannot see 
afar off ; in i. 13, 14, we read of the body as a “ tabernacle ;” of mental 
slumbering (ii. 3), we have the word “to nod” in sleep ; in iii. 16, those 
who wrest the Scriptures are pictured as ‘‘ putting them on the rack.” 
And both these lists might be largely increased, while in the two Epistles 
alike there are found a great many words of unique character occurring 
in these two Epistles, and nowhere else in the New Testament, and these 
remarkable words not the same in both letters. Further, when we 
compare this second Epistle with the acknowledged words of St. Peter 
in the Acts, we have, among others, the following striking resemblances. 
The expression, “ day of the Lord,” is found only in Acts ii. 20, and 
2 Peter iii. 10, and once in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Thess. v. 2); but the 
two passages first quoted will be seen to have much other similarity in 
diction. St. Peter uses ‘wages of iniquity” concerning Judas (Acts i. 18), 
and the same phrase is found twice in the Epistle (2 Peter ii. 13, 15), 
and nowhere else in the New Testament. The English version conceals 
this similarity, but in the original the resemblance is very noteworthy, 
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So the word for “punishing,” in Acts iv. 21 (a narrative certainly sup- 
plied by St. Peter), is the same as in 2 Peter ii. 9, and does not occur 
again. Turning to the Gospels, we know that St. Mark was called the 
“interpreter” of St. Peter. It is therefore worth notice that the word 
for “ giving” in Mark xv. 45, is found nowhere else but in 2 Peter 1 
the word for “toiling” in rowing only in Mark vi. 48 and 2 Peter ii. 7, 8; 
and though “storms”’ are mentioned often enough in the New Testament, 
yet the word in the original of Mark iv. 37 is only found again in 
2 Peter ii. 17. Looking then to the resemblances in language in the 
two Epistles, and the coincidences found in the second of them with 
words which are St. Peter’s in the Acts, and most probably his in 
St. Mark’s Gospel (examples of which could be largely added), we find 
something to warrant us in accepting the writer of the second Epistle 
for what he himself claims to be. 

There is another form of evidence which goes to prove that the letter 
is of the date which it professes to be. It deals with the same subjects 
exactly in the same way as St. Paul does. It speaks as he speaks of 
the “ever growing knowledge” (ériyvwors), of misleading “fables,” of 
the “covetousness” of false teachers, of their vain ‘ promises of liberty,’’ 
of the end for which God’s long-suffering was displayed, of the heresies 
privily brought in by lying brethren, and indeed the whole position 
assumed by St. Peter towards heretical teaching is exactly the counter- 
part of his brother apostle, and utterly different from that which would 
have been taken by a writer of the late date to which objectors would 
relegate this Epistle. 

There are also many points in which the writer reverts indirectly to 
the language and acts of Jesus, as would only be done by one who wrote 
with personal knowledge. Such expressions as “ Gird up the loins of 
your mind,” “Feed the flock of God which is among you,” “Commit 
the keeping of your souls to God,” all fall from the writer in the most 
natural way, yet all carry us back in a moment to the Lord’s words from 
which they are suggested, while the account of our Lord’s sufferings in 
the original Greek (ii. rg —24) contains descriptive touches which could 
hardly have come from any but one who had seen the mangled body 
after the Crucifixion. Thus the writer’s language is that of other New 
Testament writers at the date he professes to be writing, and his natural- 
ness in allusions bespeaks the truth of what he states. His relation to 
St. Jude will be considered when we speak of that Epistle. 

In spite then of the doubts expressed in early times, since we see 
this letter was accepted as canonical by the council of Laodicea, and 
as its teaching accords with that of the Gospels and Epistles, as its 
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view of the Christian Church is in harmony with other writings of the 
Apostolic age, and as it fits into its place among the canonical 
Scriptures, while its language, allusions, and style have much which 
mark it as St. Peter’s, we gladly receive it as his, feeling sure that 
evidence, which we have not, convinced the Fathers of old that they 
were right in assigning it to him whose work it claims to be. 

Its contents may be summed up thus: Writing to those who have 
received the like precious faith with himself, the Apostle urges them 
to labour that they may advance in holiness. Such growth increases 
men’s knowledge of Christ, and those who do not so grow are blind, and 
fall back from their former state of blessing. Of this he will put them 
in mind, for he will soon be taken away. He has good warrant for what 
he says, as he beheld our Lord’s Transfiguration, besides which, he and 
they have the word of the prophets, who spake through the Holy 
Ghost. But there will come, as of old, so now, false teachers; but their 
doom has been foreshadowed in the judgments on the world before the 
flood. Nevertheless he gives marks by which these deceivers may be 
known, their lawlessness, their self-indulgence, their lying promises. I 
write to you (he continues) because the danger is near. The scoffers 
will come and ask, Where is the promise of Christ’s appearance? Do 
not follow nor be like them, nor count God slack because He does not 
strike down sinners at once. He is long-suffering, but His day will come; 
therefore walk in all holy conversation. We Christians look for a new 
heaven and a new earth; let us make ourselves fit for them. God’s 
long-suffering is meant, as St. Paul teaches, for man’s salvation, but men 
wrest that Apostle’s words to their own destruction. Being warned, fall 
ye not away, but grow in grace and in the knowledge of Christ, to whom 
be all the glory. 

IV. That the first Epistle of St. John was the writing of the ‘‘ beloved 
disciple,” and known as such in the Church from the earliest times, we 
have abundant evidence from the time of the Apostolic Fathers down- 
wards. And the language of the Epistle bespeaks its origin. It is the doc_ 
trinal outcome of the fourth Gospel, and couched very often in the same 
words as the discourses of Christ which St.John has recorded. There are 
between thirty and forty passages in this short letter which are virtually 
quotations from the Gospel. And yet they are used in such a way as 
only the author of both could have employed them. The one is not a 
patchwork compilation from the other, but is instinct with life, and with 
a practical application of the Gospel history to refute errors which rose 
in the Apostolic age, and are likely to rise again. 

All tradition unites iv the statement that the latter years of St. Jonns 
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life were passed at Ephesus, and his connection with that city and the 
rest of proconsular Asia may be assumed from the opening chapters of 
the Apocalypse. Whether that work be his or not, it is written by one 
who knew, and was aware that his readers knew, of St. John’s authority 
among the “ Churches of Asia.” It is therefore most likely that this 
Epistle was written in Ephesus. That city was a great meeting-point of 
Greek philosophy with Oriental mysticism, Even the great goddess and 
her worship were of Eastern origin, yet called by the name of a Greek 
divinity. In such a place it was most probable that the erroneous 
teaching which we know in a later time strove to graft itself on 
Christianity would make its appearance. This false teaching mainly 
showed itself in two ways. First, in teaching that the world was under 
the influence and power of two great principles, one of light, the other 
of darkness, and that between them there was perpetual conflict, and 
from the latter was the origin of evil. Besides this, the heretical 
teachers held wrong opinions on the Incarnation, teaching that the 
assumption of humanity by the Christ was only in appearance, either 
explaining that His body was merely a phantom, or that the union 
between the divine and human subsisted but for a time, the Godhead 
entering into Jesus at His baptism, but departing from Him before the 
Crucifixion. Against elementary stages of these errors the Epistle of 
St. John is directed, not in the manner of controversy, but by the 
assertion of the true doctrine concerning God and Christ, the great 
lessons being—‘“God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all ;” “‘He 
that doeth sin is of the devil, whose works the Son of God was mani- 
fested to destroy ;” “Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God.” The statement of these truths, and of 
their practical operation on the lives of men, is St. John’s method of 
combating the rising error. 

The Apostle may be supposed to have written such a letter for circula- 
tion among all the churches of Asia, while still occupying his place in 
Ephesus. It would thus be meant as a sort of encyclical epistle, and in 
this way might be accounted for the absence of any name or salutation. 
But perhaps that feature of the Epistle is rather due to the character of 
St. John than to anything else. He shows the same desire to be un- 
named in his Gospel, and his habit of retiring into the background is 
well illustrated in the Acts, by the description of his share in the first 
preaching at Jerusalem. He is there side by side with St. Peter, but 
ever his fellow-disciple comes to the front. It is throughout a comment 
on the words of the Gospel, “ He came first to the sepulchre, yet went 
he not in.” 
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We may gather from the contents of the Epistle that Jewish opposi- 
tion to the Gospel was not any longer an object of dread. Therefore 
we conclude that Jerusalem had been destroyed before it was written. 
But yet active persecution against Christians is not dreaded, so that 
the reign of Domitian was not over. Thus the date of the Epistle is 
after A.D. 70, and probably before a.p. go, though it was not written 
immediately after the destruction of the Holy City, or we should have 
had some allusion to that event so important in the story of the progress 
of Christianity. A date very near a.D. go seems the most natural point 
to which to assign it. : 

The contents may be briefly sketched thus: (1) The introduction. 
We declare unto you that which we have seen of the Word of life, and 
this we do that ye, like us, may have fellowship with the Father and the 
Son, and thus attain unto fulness of joy. (2) Our message is, “ God is 
light,” and those who have fellowship with Him must walk in the light, 
and then they are cleansed from sin by the blood of Jesus. He is our 
advocate with the Father, and the propitiation for our sins, and for those 
of all the world. None can know Christ, who do not strive to keep His 
commandments, and walk after Him. The commandment which I give 
you is not new, and yet in a sense it is new. It is a commandment to 
live a life of brotherly love. This was taught you from the first, but has 
received a new force from the life of Christ. He that loveth not his 
brother is still walking in darkness. Then, after enumerating those 
classes of persons to whom he writes, the Apostle declares unto them 
the things which they must not love, if they walk in the light; and then 
proceeds to point out how the darkness is manifested by the presence 
of Antichrists, who deny the Son, and therefore have no share in the 
Father. (3) The next part of the message is ‘God is love,” and by 
doing righteousness men may be called His sons. ‘This knowledge 
should lead men to purify their lives ; for those who sin are not sons of 
God, but of the devil. And the test of doing righteousness is love of 
the brethren, not love in word, but in deed and in truth. Through this 
love we approach the blessedness of sonship. But not every spirit is 
the result of this sonship, therefore they should be tried. Perfect love is 
the best test. If that be not present, the spirit cannot be of God. And 
love itself is tested by faith. To be born of God, we must believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God. Then, ina conclusion which recapitulates the 
previous argument, and after a solemn warning, the letter concludes with ‘ 
word very applicable to the city of Ephesus, “Guard yourselves from idols. 

V.VI. For the second and third Epistles of St. J ohn, there is not 
much external evidence to be produced, for their brevity made them 
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little likely to be quoted or alluded to in the early Christian writers. 
But the second is alluded to in the Muratorian Canon, and Dionysius, 
the disciple of Origen, makes definite allusion to the third. 

They are without a name, in which they resemble the first Epistle, and 
they also abound in forms common to that Epistle. There is therefore 
no reason for disregarding the tradition which ascribes them to St. John, 
and they were probably written from Ephesus. 

In the second, the writer, who is apparently staying in a place where 
he is brought into contact with some of the children of her to whom he 
writes, expresses his joy over the faith which is manifest in them, and 
adds a solemn warning against those teachers who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, He hopes soon to see her to whom 
he writes, and sends her the greetings of another Christian sister. 

The third Epistle is addressed to Gaius the beloved, to whom the 
Apostle wishes all prosperity, and tells of his joy at hearing that he 
walks still in the truth, The kindness which Gaius has shown to Chris- 
tian strangers is a good work. These men are gone forth for the sake 
of God’s name ; to welcome them is to become fellow-workers with the 
truth. The conduct of Diotrephes is the opposite of this, and to be 
avoided. The Apostle, when he comes, will not forget his deeds. He 
loves pre-eminence, and neither himself receiveth the brethren, and would 
hinder those who are willing to do so. Demetrius (the Apostle adds, 
perhaps speaking of the messenger who carried the letter) is well spoken 
of by all men, and I give my witness with the rest. Then, as hoping 
to see Gaius ere long, while sending his own and his friends’ salutations 
to the Christian body of which Gaius was a member, the writer closes 
with the briefest prayer for peace. 

VII. The writer of the Epistle of St. Jude calls himself only Jude, 
the brother of James, and does not name himself an Apostle. He was 
probably therefore the brother of that well-known James, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and so one of the “Lord’s brethren.”” He seems to state 
expressly that he was not of the Apostles ; for he writes (ver. 17), “ Re- 
member ye the words which have been spoken before by the Apostles 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, how that they said unto you,” etc. And he, 
like St. James, refrained from mentioning his close connection with 
Jesus, because he did not desire to lay stress on a position which none 
of the other disciples could claim, and this feeling would be the stronger 
because for a long time the “brethren of the Lord” had not believed in 
Him, and this may be the reason why both James and Jude call them- 
selves dond-servants of Jesus Christ. 


The Epistle was written for Christians who had been Jews, because 
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all the illustrations used in the letter are such as would be employed by 
a Jew writing for Jews. The deliverance from Egypt, the fallen angels, 
Sodom and Gomorrha, Michael’s contention with Satan, the allusions 
to Cain, Balaam, and Korah, show an acquaintance in the writer, and 
presumed on in the readers, not only with Jewish Scripture, but with 
tradition also. But the Epistle was by many classed among the doubt- 
ful portions (antilegomena) of the New Testament writings. Yet the 
evidence to be derived from quotations in the Fathers is that it was 
known in Italy and the churches of Northern Africa, as well as in 
Alexandria, by the middle or in the latter half of the second century, 
though its acceptance in the East was not general till the beginning 
of the fourth century. It appears however, from a statement of Jerome, 
that the chief reason why it won its way so late to acceptance was that 
it contains a quotation “from the book of Enoch, which is apocryphal.” 

As might be expected in so brief a letter, there is very little to guide 
us to the date when it was written. Yet the writer exhorts his readers 
to remember the words which fave been spoken by the Apostles, and the 
language in the original here implies something pronounced and heard 
directly. Therefore we may suppose that those for whom the letter was 
intended had listened to the preaching of some of the twelve. And 
this is confirmed by what is said in another verse: “ Remember how 
they sazd to you.” As we know from Eusebius that St. Jude was dead 
before the time of Domitian, we are constrained to date the letter 
previous to A.D. 80, and it may have been written as early as a.D. 65, 
though it seems most natural to conclude that it was written after the 
second Epistle of St. Peter. It is generally admitted that one of these 
writers knew of the work of the other, or that they were drawing their 
illustrations from a common source, viz., some previously existing 
Jewish writing. But in the Epistle of St. Peter it is said (ii. 1), “ There 
shall be false teachers, who shad privily bring in heresies,” etc., and 
elsewhere, ‘‘scoffers sia// come.” While St. Jude’s language refers to 
a different time. He says the evil exists, and is not tocome. ‘‘ There 
are certain men crept in unawares.” With him the “spots” in the 
“feasts of charity” already exist, and he beholds the false teachers 
“ pasturing themselves without fear.” And in the characters portrayed 
there is an advance in St. Jude upon the description given by St. Peter. 
The latter speaks of “teachers,” men who “with feigned words make 
merchandise of you,” who “beguile unstable souls.” But St. Jude’s 
picture is painted in much darker colours. There is no mention of the 
offenders as teachers, they are simply degraded in their lives by wicked 
lusts, they “turn the grace of God into lasciviousness,” “they walk after 
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their own lusts,” they “are sensual,” and “what they know naturally in 
those things they corrupt themselves.” Thus the letter of St. Jude 
appears to have been written when evil lessons had brought forth their 
fruit in evil lives. 

Moreover St. Jude seems to have expanded the illustrations of St. 
Peter, to apply more definitely to the sensual excesses against which he 
had to write. This will be specially apparent on reading what is said 
on the overthrow of the cities of the plain (2 Pet. ii 6, and Jude 7). 
St. Jude charges his picture more deeply, because he has in his mind 
a scene of a grosser character. The sinners of whom he speaks glory 
in their wickedness. Under the public gaze they have-no feeling of 
shame; they are doubly dead, and it is “for ever” that for them the 
blackness of darkness is reserved. Some time theri must have passed 
by before the ¢eachers of St. Peter had developed into the hopeless con- 
dition pictured by St. Jude. 

The Epistle opens with a salutation and invocation of blessing on those 
addressed. ‘The writer was minded to have sent a letter dealing with 
the general doctrines of the Christian faith, but the existence of false 
teachers calls for a prompt and special Epistle. He reminds his readers 
that among those who came up from Egypt there were faithless men 
whom God destroyed, that even angels which sinned are kept in bonds 
for judgment, and the overthrow of the cities of the plain is a warning 
for such sinners for all time. Yet now there have arisen false teachers, 
who commit like gross sins, despise authority, and give free rein to their 
animal nature. Continuing his description, he classes these sinners 
with Cain, Balaam, and Korah; they are foul stains on the Christian 
community, and shamelessly make public their own disgrace. Enoch 
prophesied of such offenders and their end. Then the writer turns to 
exhortation. Such mockers had been foretold by the Apostles, now 
they have appeared. Let the faithful hold firm to the end, praying and 
waiting for the mercy of Christ. Next he directs how the offenders are to 
be treated, and with a solemn ascription brings his brief letter to an end, 

The Book of Enoch, from which a quotation is made in the Epistle, 
exists now only in an Athiopic version; but it was current in the early 
Christian centuries in Greek, and we may almost certainly assume that 
it was in Greek that Tertullian and Augustine knew it. The original 
may have been in some Hebrew dialect; and though in the course of 
time additions may have been made to it, recent investigations have 
shown that there is no satisfactory reason for disbelieving that the 


groundwork of the book existed in the times of our Lord, and that from 
this St. Jude made his quotation. 
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A Week's Sermon Preparation, 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., HONORARY SECRETARY 
OF THE CHURCH HOMILETICAL SOCIETY. 


The substance of an Address delivered to the Candidates for the Trinity 
Ordination of the Lord Bishop of St. Albans. 


To preach well, two things are needed. You must know what 
you wish to say, and how to say it. “On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets.” Let me then pro- 
ceed at once to unfold the former, that to preach effectively you 
must know what you wish to say. It is not enough for a 
preacher to enter the pulpit because for a given number of 
minutes he has to say something. He must have something 
to say. This involves at the outset the choice of a subject, 
which many know to their cost to be sometimes attended with 
difficulty, to obviate which, some have recommended keeping 
a book in which suitable topics, with their leading features, may 
be recorded as they present themselves; otherwise they fly 
away and are forgotten, and the mind cannot always, and at 
will, replace them by others as good. When considering upon 
what to preach, itis well to look prayerfully through the services 
and Scriptures for the day, in hope of finding a suitable 
subject ; sometimes to map out a course of subjects spreading 
over several weeks, or again, to range our topics for successive 
Sundays under such general heads as Evangelistic, Practical, 
Doctrinal, Consolatory, and so forth; or again, an excellent 
plan is the exposition right through of one of the books of Holy 
Scripture. But whatever the subject, it is well, as a rule, that 
it be chosen some time beforehand ; and if I may suppose it to 
have been selected not later than the Sunday evening previous, 
then I would sketch a preacher’s week something as follows :— 

On Monday he will collect his materials. He turns first to 
the Hebrew and Greek Testament, and makes sure that he 
clearly understands his text or topic. The concordances of 
Fuerst and Bruder will come into requisition, or excellent sub- 
stitutes for them may be found in the “ Englishman’s Hebrew 
and Chaldee Concordance to the Old Testament,” and the 
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“Englishman’s Greek Concordance to the New Testament.” * 
Lexicons will afterwards come into use, and it will then be 
well to see what light is thrown upon the matter in hand by 
consulting Scripture harmonies and parallel passages. 

Scripture having thus far been made its own interpreter, we 
turn next to Commentaries—first to those of a critical character, 
such as the Speaker's Commentary, Bengel, Alford, Ellicott, 
and Lightfoot; next, to those of a doctrinal and practical cha- 
racter,as Matthew Henry, and Jamieson and Faussett ; thirdly, 
to those of a devotional character, as Scott’s Commentary, and 
Quesnel’s Reflections; and once more, to commentaries which 
may be said to be peculiar to this last quarter of a century, 
namely, homiletical commentaries, whether those of Dr. Lange, 
Canon Spence, or the less pretentious but useful Biblical Museum 
of Comper Gray. But this does not finish the gathering of 
materials. Printed sermons, whether in full or in outline, may 
be referred to, not indeed to cut out paragraphs for a garment 
of patchwork, but to cull ideas to be made our own, after 
which it may be well to look into books of anecdotes and illus- 
trative extracts for arrows wherewith to point shafts for the 
hearts of the King’s enemies. All through this search, which 
has been conducted in a prayerful spirit, the preacher has been 
jotting down in a book ideas as they have struck him, without 
any particular regard to order, and simply because they pro- 
mised to be useful. Before he consulted any book at all, the 
subject had been turned over in his mind, and now having read 
Scriptures, commentaries, sermons, and illustrations, he takes a 
survey of the whole range of his reading, and utilizes what 
therein seems suitable. 

Thus ends the gathering of materials on Monday. On 
Tuesday we proceed to arrange them, not simply because it is 
usual to say, first, secondly, thirdly, and so forth, but because 
of certain principles on which ideas are conveyed to the human 
mind. There are some admirable remarks upon the education 
and training of the intellectual and moral faculties in Messrs. 
Dunning and Hassell’s “Child and the Book,” + which should 
be read by every teacher, whether of children or of adults. 
Without insisting, however, upon the number of divisions a 


* London : Walton and Maberley, 137, Gower Street. 1866. 
+ Published by the Church of England Sunday School Institute. 
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sermon should have, I would maintain that there should be in 
every discourse such a grouping of ideas that answers may be 
easily forthcoming to these three questions: What? Why? 
What then ? 

The first asks what is the subject? It appeals to the per- 
ceptive faculties, or observation; and if an answer be not easily 
forthcoming, the hearers will say they cannot tell what the 
preacher is aiming at. It is of such sermons that Archbishop 
Whately said, “The preacher aims at nothing, and hits it.” 
It is a good plan always to place on the manuscript a short title 
to every sermon. They have a custom at one of the churches 
in Barnet, that the preacher enters in a book in the vestry, not 
only his text, but the subject of his sermon. I was once so 
doing, when it was remarked that with some sermons it would 
not be easy briefly to name the subject, whereupon a merchant 
present said that in the city he used a word of two syllables 
that would often be appropriate, namely, “ ditto,” ze, the same 
as before. It is to be feared there is too much truth in 
this; but whether the title be written or not, the subject of a 
sermon ought to be stated so unmistakably that even a child, 
though unable to follow the reasoning, should at least be able 
to say on returning from church wat the sermon was about. 

The first question then being, What is the subject? the 
second asks, Why is it so? This appeals to the reasoning 
faculties, to the memory, association of ideas, and to the judg- 
ment. Some sermons require less argument than others; but 
if a preacher habitually neglect to appeal to the reasoning of 
his hearers, in addition to their perceptive faculties, his sermons 
will be esteemed weak and poor; and though he may some- 
times instruct, and sometimes persuade, he will not often con- 
vince. To this end he must present his own idea to his hearers, 
and so appeal to the ideas they already possess, that upon their 
comparison of the two, and judgment thereon, the conception 
of a third idea takes place; which brings us to our third question, 
What then? or, What follows? This appeals to action, without 
which all the previous discourse is incomplete. This threefold 
grouping of ideas then should be borne in mind in the arrange- 
ment of materials for a sermon, or, in fact, any discourse whatever. 
If the first rule be transgressed, the preacher will always seem 
in a fog; if the second rule be transgressed, the sermon will be 
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weak and vapid ; if the third rule be not observed, the preacher 
must not look for fruit, and the audience will have the feeling 
that the sermon is not properly completed. 

I shall now suppose that on Tuesday the preacher has so 
grouped his materials, that it is quite clear in his own mind 
what is the subject he has to bring before his hearers, how he 
intends to commend it to their judgment, and further, what is 
the result he wishes to attain thereby. He may find it desirable 
to make sundry other divisions; but having the whole of his 
sermon planned on Tuesday, he clothes his outline on Wednes- 
day, and writes it out in full, with a running pen or pencil, from 
beginning to end. He stops not for elegancies of expression, 
nor even for appropriate words. If they do not come at the 
moment, they can be filled in afterwards, but he regards it as 
of importance that the whole should be written continuously. 

On Thursday the composition should be re-read and polished, 
redundancies cut out, and the sense made so plain and clear, 
not only that it may be understood, but that it cannot well be 
misunderstood. Inkhorn words should be exchanged for words 
in common use, the corrector ever bearing in mind that those 
words, whether Saxon or aught else, are best for him that best 
convey his thoughts to the mind of his hearers. He should 
constantly picture his audience to his mind’s eye. Professor 
Heurtley, when addressing the Church Homiletical Society 
some time since, went so far as to suggest that the sermon 
writer should have before him on his desk two or three photo- 
graphs of some of the poor and illiterate of his congregation, 
and that he should consider from time to time whether the 
language he was writing would convey to them the ideas he 
intended ; an original and excellent suggestion, that if observed 
would remove many an unsuitable expression from the sermons 
of beginners. 

The work of correction being finished on Thursday, a fair 
copy should be made on Friday, in clear writing, on lines wide 
apart, and with a margin for references, for I am picturing the 
composition of a sermon that is to last, and which may be 
preached, with alterations perhaps, again and again. And now, 
either late on Friday or early on Saturday, on a single sheet of 
note paper, let there be written a condensed outline of the whole, 
after which let manuscript and outline both be put away. The 
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work of writing is done, and this brings me to the end of the 
first part of my subject. The preacher now knows what he 
wishes to say. 

I proceed to the second of the two things needed, that to 
preach effectively you must not only have something to say, 
but you must know how to say it, to which end is desirable 
a threefold preparation, physical, intellectual, and moral, or, in 
other words, with the body, the mind, and the spirit. I begin 
with bodily preparation, the importance of which is so fre- 
quently overlooked or disregarded by preachers. It might be 
said, with a certain degree of resemblance to the truth, that 
the clergy are the greatest of breakers of the fourth command- 
ment, for many of them observe no Sabbath at all. They 
work not only from Monday morning to Saturday night, but 
on the Lord’s:day too, and one sometimes hears reports, only 
too probably true, of sermons not finished till the small hours 
of Sunday morning. If this be so often, how can the preacher 
expect to be in a proper physical condition to deliver his 
message to the greatest advantage? My imaginary preacher 
does not so; but, having on Saturday morning finished the 
writing of his outline, he gives at least the latter part of the 
day to recreation—to a long walk, a ride, a row on the water, 
or a game of cricket, or, weather not permitting, he goes to the 
gymnasium, calls on pleasant friends, delights in music, and, if 
he can, forgets his sermon entirely. On Saturday night he 
retires not late to rest, and if he habitually gets up early, like 
Dean Hook, who rose at half-past four, or Albert Barnes, at 
five, then on Sunday morning he takes an extra hour for sleep, 
still rising in good time, and taking an early and substantial 
breakfast, so that when some three hours afterwards he is to 
enter his pulpit, he will be in the best state of physical prepa- 
ration possible. When I was ordained, my bishop gave me 
this useful piece of advice, not indeed ex cathedrd, but as a 
pleasant remark at the dinner table: “ Lansdell, if ever you 
have any work to do, never eat much before it.” I have seen 
the delivery of a sermon spoiled by a heavy meal eaten just 
before the service ; and a professional singer once told me that 
if he were going to sing through the evening, at an oratorio, 
for instance, he ate almost nothing after a good meal in the 
middle of the day. These hints may seem trifling, but they 
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are not unimportant, if we remember that for preaching we 
should brace our bodies as well as our minds. 

The preacher’s intellectual preparation has been going on 
all the week, but as a last effort on Sunday morning he may 
read through his sermon aloud. Here would be the place to 
say something about elocution; but this subject is so large, that 
I can only notice it in the most cursory manner. I would 
protest, however, with all my might against the cuckoo cry 
that elocution should not be studied, because it spoils the 
natural manner, and makes men artificial. As if to spoil some 
men’s natural manner would not be the greatest blessing both 
to themselves and to their people! Is it, I would ask, or is it 
not, a fact that we have in some large churches men with baby 
voices, who can hardly be heard, and who know so little of the 
management of the voice, that if they do an extra service or 
two they break down with clergyman’s sore throat? Are there 
not others whose articulation is so slovenly that their words 
run into each other in hopeless confusion? Whilst as for pro- 
nunciation, I soberly affirm that I have heard a clergyman with 
a provincialism or brogue so thick, that listening with all my 
powers to his giving out a notice one day in church, I could 
not understand ten words of it. I have thus noticed only 
three branches of elocution. Ifa fourth were added, it might 
be asked, Who has not winced during the reading of the lessons 
or liturgy under emphasis wrongly placed, to the utter destruc- 
tion of the sense? These are patent defects—glaring blemishes 
in our clerical education; and I would venture to add, if we 
can spend scores of hours, and sometimes our nights and our 
days, in the preparation of sermons, surely it ought to be worth 
while to take some lessons to learn how properly to deliver 
them. 

But I am not advocating elaborate elocutionary exercises on 
Sunday morning. My imaginary preacher does indeed read 
his sermon through once aloud, taking care that his words 
come forth clear and distinct,as coins from the mint; and then, 
having done this, he puts his manuscript into his desk, and 
locks it up. Yes, locks it up! for notwithstanding all the care 
and polish the manuscript received, it was not intended to be 
taken into the pulpit. But perhaps the young preacher will 
say, I cannot possibly do without the manuscript. To which I 
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would reply, Very well then; you may take the manuscript; but 
only upon this condition—that you never look upon yourself 
but as an apprentice till you can do without it. You will quote, 
perhaps, great names who have ranked as great preachers, and 
who always read their sermons. True; but I own to great 
Sympathy with the man who said, Call them not great preachers, 
but great readers of sermons. Besides, what has been found 
successful with some men and some audiences, should not be 
quoted against the wider and generally recognized principle, 
that if a man has anything worth saying, he ought, without a 
book, to be able to say it. At first, and even afterwards, under 
certain circumstances, it may be desirable from time to time to 
read from a manuscript; but I have spoken thus sharply because 
of the easy way in which some men allow themselves to become 
so enslaved to their paper that they cannot decently speak a 
hundred words without it. We have only to look at speakers 
in other professions to see that there is something wrong when 
a man will not learn to preach without manuscript. How the 
barrister would be laughed at who brought a manuscript into 
court, or the statesman who would read his speech in Parlia-' 
ment! When they speak, they mean to be listened to, and they 
expect a definite result; and shall we, who have a message to 
deliver of unspeakable importance, who speak under conditions 
favourable beyond those enjoyed by any other orators, and who 
are entitled to look for results most glorious of all, shall we, 
through want of proper endeavour, fail to train ourselves so to 
speak, and so to deliver our Master’s message, that it lose as 
little force as possible through the imperfection of our delivery? 

But do you ask, How is this power to be obtained? There 
is the memoriter method, or learning the discourse by heart. 
which is one shade better than reading, but not a good one. 
Mnemonics may also be used with advantage. I have never 
regretted my guinea for three lessons in what Mr. Stokes calls 
the “Art of Memory,”* and though I have not applied the plan 
to extempore preaching, yet I can conceive that some persons 
might do so with advantage. But the best and true way is 
that recommended by the Abbé Bautain,f to fill yourself full of 


* Mr. William Stokes, Teacher of Memory, 15, Margaret Street, London, W. 
+ “Art of Extempore Speaking.” By M. Bautain. London: Lockwood and Co., 
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the subject, to have it clearly arranged, to get yourself prepared, 
and then plunge into the endeavour. All the careful prepara- 
tion of the week, as before arranged, has been leading up to 
this; the choice of the subject on the preceding Sunday, the 
gathering of materials, arranging them, writing them off, correct- 
ing and copying the. manuscript, and the reading it over, have 
filled the preacher’s mind, and now he glances over his condensed 
notes to see that he has the leading thoughts in his mind, in- 
tending to take the notes in his pulpit for reference if needed; 
though, perhaps, it is better to do without even these. But 
his physical and intellectual preparation are now complete. 

There remains still his spiritual preparation. The most im- 
portant has been reserved to the last. I have supposed this 
going on more or less from the moment when the preacher 
first sought for direction in the choice of his subject; but this 
preparation becomes of increasing importance as the hour for 
preaching draws near. Let it never be forgotten that for the 
most effective part of powerful preaching the preacher is de- 
pendent on spiritual influences; and these are to be obtained, 
not from lexicons and concordances, but upon the knees. It 
is in this posture the preacher must seek for that “unction ” 
which is one of the greatest secrets in effectual preaching. I 
would say, Spread your notes before God, as Hezekiah did the 
letter, and plead with Him to bless you. Try to realize the 
spiritual condition of your hearers, that with some of them 
almost all they know of religion comes through you, and then 
remembering their need and God’s love for them, pray that He 
will use you for His glory; not that you may preach a successful 
sermon, nor so much that He will help you, but that He will 
use you, whether you speak fluently or with a stammering tongue, 
whether you easily keep on or break down altogether. 

You have publicly professed before God and man that you 
believed yourself moved by the Holy Ghost to undertake this 
work. Do not doubt, then, but that God will do His part, 
though, on your own side, you may well have the wholesome 
dread lest the imperfection of the instrument should hinder 
the proper flow of God’s grace to needy souls. It is a whole- 
some thought for all of us, whether God would not use us more 
if only He could do so, and if we would only let Him. We 
have all of us need to pray, not only for those who have bene- 
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fitted, but those who have suffered through our ministry. Thus 
filled with humility, but with hopeful trust that God will get 
glory to Himself, whether by your failure or success, enter your 
pulpit and throw yourself into your subject. By no means try 
to recall the phrases and turns of expression over which you 
spent so much pains in your manuscript. If they come easily, 
as some will do, use them, but send to the winds all thoughts 
of self and how self will perform. Look the people in the face, 
and let them see that you bring them a message which you 
are intensely anxious that they should receive. State your 
subject calmly and clearly, support it by reason cogently ; but, 
above all, send it home by persuasion, lovingly, for the last is 
the surest key to success. “To address men well,” says the 
Abbé Mullois, in his admirable work on “ the Clergy and the 
Pulpit,”* “they must be loved much.” The presence of this 
love for men’s souls, believe me, will atone for the absence of 
many things, such as great learning and scientific knowledge, 
which, unfortunately, we may not possess in high degree. It 
is astonishing how much men will condone and bear with, if 
only they are persuaded that you love them. The coy smile 
you meet with in the street and the.doffed hat are trifling 
things in themselves, but when they come from persons who 
perhaps know you only as their preacher, you may accept it as 
a sign that your words have found a pleasant entrance, and that 
you have a friend in the citadel of their hearts. Let us endea- 
vour so to preach that men may see that we yearn to do them 
good, and thus imitate our Master, of whom, in His interview 
with the young man, it is written, “Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him” (Mark x. 21). 

And now, when we have ended our sermon, let us not be 
too heedful of our feelings, which are often excited, and either 
rise or sink unduly. The former is the more dangerous. 
Beware of the subtle vanity that is sometimes engendered by 
sympathising friends, who congratulate us, yes, even compli- 
ment us, upon the manner in which we have preached, as if 
we had been successfully acting a part ina play! But let us 
beware still more of the feeling of satisfaction that comes from 
within. I remember hearing a saying by the late Canon 
Miller, whom I revered highly as a preacher: “If ever I have 
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left the pulpit,’ said he, “harbouring the suggestion, ‘You 
have preached a clever sermon,’ or the like, I have invariably 
noticed that in less than twelve hours something has arisen to 
humble me.” On the other hand, I could quote the testimony ~ 
of another preacher, who had not been ordained twelve months 
before he more than once observed that when he had left the 
pulpit so ashamed of his sermon that, ostrich-like, he could 
have hid his face in the earth, it was those very sermons that 
he heard of as having been useful and found entrance where 
he had least expected it. Having then delivered our Master’s 
message, let us leave it in faith and hope. The work that is 
begun, continued, and ended in Him will not be done in vain. 

My preacher’s week is now ended, and I pause only a moment 
to answer a possible objection that my plan is too elaborate, 
and consumes too much time. It may very well be that a 
sermon thus prepared will cost thirty hours. That was the 
time Canon Melville, I believe, usually took for the preparation 
of a sermon, and I am prepared to recommend to deacons (and 
it is for them these remarks have been prepared) to do the same. 
Say not that it is impossible, for I know of one who did it, and 
who, if he were beginning again, would act as before. My 
plan assumes that he has to prepare but one sermon a week for 
the same congregation (and no incumbent ought to ask from a 
deacon more), and at the end of the year he will have fewer 
manuscripts than his brother curate who has produced more 
than one a week; but unless I am mistaken, with the one 
preacher the fiat will go forth, as with a clerical friend of mine, 
who told his wife that she might burn all his sermons that 
were more than ten years old; whereas the other will find in 
his early sermons some of his freshest and brightest productions, 
which he may preach again with profit both to himself and 
his hearers. 

It is comparatively easy to let go method and to shorten 
preparation. It is not so easy, having begun in undue haste 
and hurry, to afterwards take that leisure which is essential 
for acquiring the skill of a workman that needs not to be 
ashamed, It is well sometimes to ask whether what we gain 
in speed we do not lose in power. 

These, then, are such hints that I can offer in the space 
allowed me. I have not touched upon the subject-matter of 
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preaching. I need hardly say that it is to be the word of 
God. Swerve not from it, I pray you, to the right or to the 
left. Suffer nothing (Prayer Book, or hymnbook, or fathers, or 
councils, or custom) to exalt itself into a co-ordinate authority 
with it. Let it be supreme. Preach the word. Live the 
word. Love the word. Study the word. Obey the word. 
This is the path of safety. 

May I further venture to add, Pray that you may be men 
of fervent prayer, of humble mind, prompt in action, constant 
in study, gentle in manner, seeking souls, seizing opportunities, 
redeeming the time, believing in Christ, depending on Him, 
longing after Him, watching for Him, and working with Him. 
Heartily do I congratulate you that the time is now so near 
when you are to be set apart for the service of Christ and His 
Church, “separated unto the Gospel of God. It is a blessed 
service, a blessed work, and He is a most blessed Master, beyond 
all compare, glorious, and bountiful, and long-suffering, and 
loving. Oh, how my soul leaps with joy and gratitude when I 
think of the ten thousand times ten thousand mercies which I 
have received at His hands since He suffered me to enter His 
vineyard, in all my wretched and most bungling attempts to 
serve Him. More than a father’s or a mother’s love has followed 
me continually. Be of good cheer; you may find changeable 
times, changeable friends, changeable places, changeable work ; 
but you will be sure to find an unchangeable God.” 

These words were addressed to me on the eve of my ordi- 
nation, by one who spoke from experience, and I can set to 
my seal that this testimony is true. I would suggest that, as 
each year comes round, you set apart the anniversary of your 
ordination for priest or deacon as a day for reading ordination 
vows and quiet review of your ministerial life. The work has 
an interest worthy of an angel’s pen, and was not disdained by 
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BY THE REV. C. H. GRUNDY, M.A... LATE CHAPLAIN OF NEW 
COLLEGE, OXFORD ; ORGANIZING SECRETARY OF THE 
ROCHESTER DIOCESAN SOCIETY. 


THE reverential and prayerful behaviour of a choir during 
divine service depends greatly upon the tone of thought, 
speech, and conduct habitual among the clergy, churchwardens, 
and choir, 72 the vestry, before and after each service. People 
are often at a loss how to estimate the sacredness of the vestry; 
at one moment it seems to belong to the church, at another to 
belong to the world. Alas! in many cases it is the arena for 
wrangle and dispute at the Easter meetings for the election of 
churchwardens. Moreover, what may be termed the dusiness 
part of religion is transacted within its walls. 
Here, in the vestry, births, funerals, and weddings are regis- 
tered ; here, too, the offertories are counted, and in many 
instances the poor assemble under its roof to receive alms 
and other charities. These, and other like incidents, tend to 
diminish the sense of reverence with which a vestry should be 
regarded; for the room is built on consecrated ground, is attached 
to the consecrated church, and is a department of God’s house. 
Constant self-watchfulness is necessary on the part of all 
officially connected with the sacred edifice and its adjuncts, lest 
familiarity beget carelessness of manner and inattention of heart. 
A striking instance of this is to be found in the perfunctory 
way cemetery chaplains have been known to perform the last 
solemn offices for the departed, speaking from one end of the 
service to the other in a manner merely mechanical, without 
the slightest sign of feeling or sympathy. People at a funeral, 
especially the mourners, are peculiarly sensitive, and are capable 
of receiving a great amount of comfort or disgust from the interest 
shown for their sorrow, or the coldness visible in the clergy- 
man. Persons apparently unimpressionable have expressed 
their opinion of the chaplain’s reading in unmeasured terms of 
displeasure, though the poor man himself, through long practice 
in monotony, was utterly unconscious that he had failed in his 
duty. Such was the effect upon him of his constant round of 
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burying the dead. Frequent repetitions of the same words 
and the same postures, in the same building, amid the same sur- 
roundings, have special perils for the soul, and grave dangers to 
the religion of the man engaged in them. 

But the key-note to real reverence in the chancel must be 
struck in the vestry. 

Many names might be given to the various vestries in Eng- 
land, according to the order or disorder, the tact or want of 
tact, the reverence or irreverence, connected with them. There 
is the “playground vestry,’ where godless little boys disport them- 
selves in gleeful scrambles, until the watch-boy appointed for the 
purpose gives notice that the vicar has left the vicarage, and 
is quickly coming along the narrow bypath, which will bring 
him to the church. Instantly, as if by magic, the scene changes. 
Boys leap to their places. Hair is smoothed by trembling 
hands ; and the vicar finds his pet lambs panting and hot, but 
peaceful and in order, awaiting his entrance. A suspicion crosses 
his mind that all was not as it should have been before his 
arrival, but he forbears to make inquiries; so with a mixture of 
sternness and uneasiness on his face, he says, “ Now, boys, get 
ready,” and the pious procession is formed. 

But to the skilled in these matters there is an wrest in the 
choir all through the service, a want of finish in the responses, - 
a telegraphing of glances from boy to boy, and a lack of con- 
centration on their duties. The choir look forward to finishing 
their game either in the vestry, or, if the evenings are dark, in 
the churchyard, so they cannot settle their minds to their solemn 
work. Boys ought never to be allowed to enter the vestry 
unless some one in authority, and thoroughly responsible, be 
there to superintend them. Woe to the clergyman with the 
“ playground vestry.” 

Then there is the “dust-hole vestry,’ very small, very dirty, 
very inconvenient. In it everybody tries on everybody else's 
surplice, or puts on his own the wrong side out; and all is 
confusion. Elbows hit faces, and feet trample upon feet. Big 
boys find themselves in garments barely reaching to their waists; 
small boys are furnished with robes trailing on the ground. A 
general exchange takes place, and ultimately the train of flurried 
and half-smothered children begins its march. But the service 
suffers, Each boy has 4 feeling that his neighbour has got As 
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surplice, so looks at him to be quite sure. Hence the result is 
irreverence. The “dust-hole vestry,” packed full of choir boys 
on a hot summer morning, is a very bad preparation for devotion. 

There is also the “ fussy vestry.” This is generally composed 
of two rooms. In the inner one the clergy, the churchwardens, 
and the organist are holding a hurried consultation at three 
minutes to eleven about things which might have been planned 
and settled in the previous week, while the vicar administers 
warnings to the choir in the outer vestry, somewhat thus: 
“Hush, boys, hush! What are you doing there, Simpson ? 
Be quiet, Smith, or else I shall have to send you away.” Then 
the bass singer boxes Smith’s ears, and there is a momentary 
lull. Or the hymns are to be changed at the last moment ; 
nobody seems exactly to know why. Then the organist emerges 
from a curtain, and calls out, “Can you boys sing the 399th 
hymn to the tune of the 230th? Are you quite sure you know 
the tune? It goes like this—_—” He then gently hums the first 
line; the choir all say they know it; so, reassured, the organist 
disappears behind his curtain. Just then the vicar calls out in 
a brisk voice, “ Holloa! four minutes past the hour ; now then, 
boys, are you ready? be quick there!” Suddenly the youngest 
of the choir says, “ Please, sir, some one has got my surplice.” 
“Can't help it,” replies the vicar; “no time now; run round to 
the other door, and sit among the congregation.” Late and 
hurried, clergy and choir begin the service. Certain boys have 
a misgiving about that hymn which has been changed, so 
during the lessons there is a sotto voce consultation; perhaps 
a chorister crosses the chancel to ask the organist what the 
numbers are, and on returning to his seat passes his information 
along the line of boys beside him. It is a great mistake to 
alter tunes and hymns at the last moment; such a course 
causes the choir anxiety and distraction, and the prayers and 
lessons are unnoticed in the worry of the change. But in the 
“fussy vestry” the fussy vicar cannot help disarranging or re- 
arranging things, and the result is an unsettled performance of 
the service. 

But “model vestries” are to be found, both where there are 
surplices and where are none for the choir. This paper, how- 
ever, is chiefly concerned with surpliced choirs. In some 
churches the surplice is not put on until after a short prayer, as 
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though to indicate the solemn trust of rightful worship com- 
mitted to the keeping of the choir in their corporate capacity. 
In the “ model vestry” there is no playfulness, not one needless 
word spoken, no grabbing at surplices, no quarrelling among 
the boys as to who should head the choir, no gossipping amongst 
the men, no giving out fresh copies of music at the last moment, 
no walking in and out of churchwardens, no impromptu con- 
sultations behind curtains, no question asked as to where any 
one shall sit. All is solemn, noiseless preparation for the 
worship soon to be offered at the throne of grace. Each 
chorister knows exactly what to do, where to find his surplice, 
and how to stand. He glides into his niche in perfect silence, 
and awaits the prayer to be prayed by the vicar before the 
choir proceed into the church. Strangely enough, new boys are 
at once affected by the atmosphere of order and the tone of 
reality pervading such a choir. The prayer before and after 
the service is a veal prayer in the “model vestry.’ It is not 
always the same miserable form, monotoned in a lukewarm 
manner. One grows rather tired of that prayer about “ What 
we shall sing with our lips, we may believe in our hearts, and 
show forth in our lives.” It is a good prayer as far as it goes, 
but the pity is that it goes a very little way. What about 
the prayers, the lessons, and the sermon? Choirs often regard 
themselves as merely “ singing machines, able to go through a 
certain number of hymns, chants, and anthems, while the clergy 
and congregation contract to do the real praying. But the 
singers who issue from the “odel vestry” have a nobler view 
of their high calling than this. They feel they have an example 
to set to the entire congregation. Placed in a conspicuous 
position, open to the view of all, marked off as the types of 
what earnest worshippers ought to be, and as the specimen 
Christians of the parish, they remember their duty is to pray 
the prayers with reverential fervour, to sing the psalms and 
hymns out of joyous hearts, to follow the reading of the lessons 
in Bibles of their own, so that listless members of the flock 
shall be ashamed of their own inattention, when they see every 
eye in the choir fixed upon the Word of God ; and to maintain 
an attitude of eagerness to catch every word of the preacher, 
that so persons who begin by gazing at the choir may have 
their eyes guided to the pulpit, where the ambassador of God 
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is explaining the scheme of redemption and the promise of 
eternal life. 

A choir trained to appreciate the nobility of their office and 
the reality of the work they may do for God will be able to 
teach the congregation how to speak, as well as how to listen, 
how to pray, as well as how to sing, how to read their Bibles, as 
well as how to hear them read. 

The model choir will supplement the clergyman in his 
attempts to kindle a flame of holy enthusiasm from one end 
of the church to the other, and to bring the people nearer 
to God. 

A few suggestions as to the management of a choir may 
fittingly conclude this paper. 

1. Better have no choir at all, than one too grand to be 
guided, and too musical to be devotional. 

2. Never allow a man with a good voice to imagine that 
the choir would go to pieces if he were to leave. 

3. Assume that fazd, equally with wzpaid, singers, sing for 
God’s glory and not for their own advancement. 

N.B.—The clergy are paid, but are not therefore wxdevo- 
tional. 

4. Make consistency of character the first thing, and music 
the second, in dealing with choirmen. 

5. Never rob the organist of any respect due to his position, 
when in the performance of his duties, but give him good plain 
advice, if necessary, in your own study. . 

6. Let the contract between you and each choirman be in 
writing, and cause him to sign his allegiance to your rules. It 
is easy to speak out before a bargain is concluded; it is not 
so easy afterwards. 

7. Let the choirmen, if possible, be local talent, able to 
attend the choir practices, and interested in the welfare of the 
neighbourhood. 

8. Always reckon choirmen as among the band of church 
workers—and very important church workers too. 

g. Treat your choirmen as a sort of social and religious 
club, of which you are president, the organist or precentor vice- 
president. 

10. Do not force music upon your choir, but consult them 
as much as you can. 
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II. Once a year preach on “Music and its place in Wor- 
ship,” turning at one portion of your sermon, and addressing 
the choir before the whole congregation. 

12. Encourage the sons of the gentlemen in your congre- 
gation to become choirboys. 

13. Have the choirboys as a Bible-class taught in the 
vicarage on Sundays, if possible. This gives them a social 
standing in the eyes of the Sunday-school. 

14. Endeavour to have boys confirmed just before they out- 
grow the choir. 

15. If the choir practices are held in church, let one of the 
clergy always be present. He should superintend the conduct, 
but not meddle in the music. 

16. Choirboys may with advantage collect the offertories at 
the children’s services. 

17. Boys ought to be rebuked in the vestry, not during the 
service, unless the offence is very flagrant. 

18. Choirboys might be taken occasionally to some first-rate 
cathedral service, to get useful hints. 

19. Beware of solo boys; they become very conceited. 

20. Point out often, both to men and boys, the peril of 
familiarity with holy things. Show them that a choir is 
watched, not only in church, but in daily life; and that great 
is the scandal to religion, and real the damage to God’s cause, 
when any one officially connected with the sanctuary falls into 
evil ways. 

The above are but a few among the many things which 
demand care in the management of a choir; nor does space 
permit a full enumeration of the details of finance and arrange- 
ment necessary for the maintenance of an efficient and a 
spiritually-minded body of church singers. We repeat what 
was said at the beginning, that reverence, devotion, and spirit 
ual deportment during the service cannot be ensured withou 
quiet, orderly, and devout conduct in the vestry. 
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Saloation: Past, Present, Huture. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES P. PHINN, RECTOR OF LONG CRICHEL, 
SALISBURY. 
(Continued from page 203.) 

c. I have now to speak more briefly of the mass of texts 
which treat salvation as a future state, or as a future act of 
deliverance. In some cases the future tense is that of logical 
sequence, rather than of time yet to come. But there are not 
a few in which owrypia is the final victory of its “Author” 
and “Captain,” of its “ Beginner” and “ Finisher.” Thus, St. 
Peter speaks (1 Pet. i. 39) of the “lively hope” of believers, 
of the “inheritance reserved in heaven for those who are kept 
by the power of God through faith unto salvation, ready to be 
revealed in the last time,’ when “at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ,” they shall “ receive the end of their faith, even the sal- 
vation of their souls.” And St. Paul inflicts spiritual censures 
now, “that the spirit” of the offender “ may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus” (1 Cor. v.). For it is in His character of 
“Saviour” that “we look” (Phil. iii) “for the Lord Jesus 
Christ from heaven,” for the glorification of our vile dody too; so 
that the believer, with St. Paul (2 Tim. iv.), is persuaded that 
the Lord will bring him safe, cdcer eis THY Bacidelay tHv 
émoupaviov. “To them that look for Him shall He appear ” 
(Heb. ix.) eis owTnpiav.* 

In Rom. v. 9, “ Being now justified in His blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through Him,” Scripture usage seems to fix 
the reference in “saved from wrath” to the judgment day. A 
grave question arises, as to the propriety of describing the 
solemnities of that day as a mere empty form, in the case of a 
believer. (Similar texts are: “If the righteous scarcely be 
saved...” I Pet. iv.; “he himself shall be saved, but so as 
by fire,” 1 Cor. iii.) Our Lord’s words, “He that endureth to 
the end, the same shall be saved,” can scarcely be taken with any 
narrower reference than to the final entrance into glory. Every 
day will emphasize the expression of lively hope, “ Now is our 
salvation nearer” (“now is salvation nearer to us,” Revised 
Version), “than when we believed” (Rom. xiii. 11). 


* As in Psalm Ixxx. 2, margin, ‘‘come for salvation to us” ef¢e rd coat. 
+ Mr. Moody, quoted by Sadler, pp. 210, 211. 
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I will now examine a text which is almost singular in its 
construction (Rom. viii. 24), 77 yap édmidu éodOnuev. First, 
as to the connection. “The eighth chapter may be said to join 
on to chap. v. 11” (Vaughan).* The topic of chap. viii. is the 
security of believers. The “ primary subject ” of this section of 
the chapter (ver. 1427) is “the Holy Spirit’s work” (H. Moule). 
These waymarks must not be lost sight of. TH yap €dmid.. 
The article refers back to the anarthrous ém’ éA7ids (ver. 20), 
which “words form a brief clause by themselves” (H. Moule). 
Then é€o0#@nuev—the aorist—points to the definite time when 
salvation became ours. Bengel’s intuition brings this out: 
“ Salutem dum limitat eo ipso eam presupponit.’ We obtained 
salvation really, and once for all, but in what sense? Tp édidu,t 

“Under the condition of hope,” Calvin says (Instit. ii. ix. 3), 
“Fruitio sub custodid spet semper latet.” But the difficulty 
remains : How does this help the Apostle’s argument as to the 
security of believers? The key is, I believe, to be found in the 
nature of Christian hope. Olshausen alone, so far as I have 
seen, adverts to this. It is not good wishes, longings, yearning 
desire at the highest pitch, which can amount to Christian hope. 
It is a work of the Holy Ghost in us. It is opposed, indeed, 
on the one hand, to “seeing,” which supposes the object to be 
outwardly present ; but it is no less opposed to ¢he entire absence 
of its object. It is, in fact, identical with the inward possession 
of the things hoped for, so far as they are spiritual. A man can 
hope for the things eternal, only so far as they are inwardly 
present to him. It is thus, as ver. 23 implies, a portion of the 
firstfruits of the eternal inheritance, which no mere longing 
desire could be. See chap. xv. 13, and the phrase (Col. i. 27), 
“ Christ im you (a very real possession, surely), the hope of glory.” 
This hope is “a thing for security,” as the subject of our chapter 
requires. It is “an anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast.” f 


* T observe that owZec@a occurs here for the first time since that passage. 

+ ‘*Dativus non medii sed modi” (Bengel). ‘‘ Probably a dativus Mids ” (Ellicott 
on Titus iii. 7, where connect «Anpoy. with fw, aiw., and take kar’ édqida as a case 
“6 modi non medii” also). Is not this the construction adopted in our Post-Communion 
prayer, ‘‘ We are very members incorporate. ... and also heirs, theowe ly hope, of 
Thy everlasting kingdom”? (Alford, contra.) So Calvin, Instit. iii. xiv. 5, oe 
efficeremur vite cet. ;” and iii. xv. 5, ‘In ipso adoptati sumus In filios et here es 
_ . . . Illi ita inserti, jam vitae zternze gvodammodo sumus participes, In regnum Dei 

ingressi.” 
% een the ‘‘LXX.” Psalms, and comparing our Bible and Prayer-Book 
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We are now in a position to answer a question, suggested by 
a comparison between St. Paul’s earlier and later descriptions of 
the Christian armour, in 1 Thess. v. 8, and Eph. vi. 17, respect- 
ively. The “helmet” is first the “hope of salvation,’ afterwards 
“salvation ” itself, T6 owrypiov. Are the expressions synony- 
mous? Practically, I think they are** In Ephesians, the 
allusion is to Isa. lix. 17, “Jehovah put on righteousness as a 
breastplate and an helmet of salvation, wepixehadatay owrnptor, 
upon His head.” St. Paul adopts the form (76 owrTrpiov) so 
common in the LXX,, and uses it as identical with cwrnpia.t 
“ The hope of salvation” is but another phrase for “salvation,” 
in so far as it is already our possession, this possession being 
an earnest of the final and complete deliverance. ([Cf. title of 
Art. xviii, “Of obtaining” (Lat. de speranda. . .) “ eternal 
salvation.” ] 

After this review of passages which bring into prominence 
now the past, now the present, and anon the future aspect of 
salvation, we cannot but feel the importance of a comprehensive 
view of this great subject. Let us beware of setting forth sal- 
vation exclusively as a past act of deliverance. Let us be 
equally on our guard against such an exaggeration of present 
salvation, as practically to contradict the Apostle’s language 
(Phil. iii, 12—14), “Not that I have already attained,” etc. 
(Revised Version). 

Before concluding, let us notice two or three of the many 
weighty texts that remain behind. 


Versions, I was struck with a use of éA7ric foreshadowing the Christian grace of hope 
as a sure anchor. Ps, iv. 88: “Thou, Lord, only makest me dwell zz safety,” x’ 
Amide kar@eioag we. In Ps. xxii. 9, the LXX. 1) éAaric ov, agrees with our Prayer- 
Book Version, ‘‘ Thou wast my hope.” Bible Version, ‘ Thou didst make me hope ” 
(margin, ‘‘keptest me zz safety”). Ps. Ixxviii. 53, ‘‘He led them on safely” 
év thidt, and xci. 4, ‘‘ Thou shalt trust,” éAaeeig “ be safe,” (Prayer Book). This view 
of the practical identity of hose and safety seems to me deserving of more attention than 
it has perhaps received. . . . Dr. Owen (on Heb. iii. 392, sg.): ‘* Hope is that grace 
whereon our asserance doth depend. And there is nothing more adverse to tt than the 
common notion of hope ; for it is generally conceived as a dubious, uncertain, fluctuat- 
ing expectation of that which may be, or may not be, for the future.” Again, p. 320: 
**(Christian) hope is a certain, assured expectation of good things promised, .... 
accompanied with a love, desire, and valuation of them.” 

* Tyndale (ii. 213, ed. Park. Soc.) quotes ‘‘the helmet of oge,” when referring to 
Eph. vi. chiefly. 

+ In the thrice-repeated phrase, “the health (or ‘‘ help”) of my countenance,” the 
LXX, has, in Ps. xli. 5, xlii. 5—owrfovoy ; in xli, 11, CWTHOLA TOU TpoTw rOU pov, 
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Phil. ii, 12, “Work out your own salvation . . .” rv éavtav 
cwTnpiav Katepyalere. Here, in the context, ris eddoxias 
(coll. Eph. i. 5, 9) points back to the eternal fountain of salva- 
tion, the loving pleasure of God. The salvation is “ your own,” 
because “given” you when called by Him whose “ gifts and 
calling are without repentance.” Preventing grace makes you 
to “have a good will ;” assisting grace works effectually in and 
“with you, when you have that good will.’* “Qui fecit nos sine 
nobis, non salvabit nos sine nobis,” writes Augustine. As John 
Wesley tersely puts it, “God works, therefore you caz work ; 
God works, therefore you must work.” + 

2 Thess. ii. 13, “ God chose you from the beginning ”—here is 
the source ; “unto salvation ””—here is the blessed consumma- 
tion ; “in” (and through) “ sanctification of the Spirit, and belief 
of the truth”—here is the way and course during which the 
healing grace (7 yapis 7 GwTHpLos) is at work, and Divine 
protection is over those who “ build up themselves in their most 
holy faith,” and who “ praying in the Holy Ghost, keep them- 
selves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, unto eternal life.” 

Once more, Heb. vii. 25, “ Wherefore He is able to save 
them to the uttermost” (eis 76 mavtehés, cf. Luke xiii. 11) 
“that come to God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for them.” With Rom. v. 10, “Much more, being 
reconciled, zwe shall be saved in and by Hits life.” 

Here is the secret of the Christian’s security ; he zs safe, 
because he dives. God, rich in mercy, quickened him together 
with Christ ; by grace he was saved (Eph. ii.) ; his life is hid 
with Christ in God (Col. iii.) ; he lives, yet not he, but Christ 
liveth in him (Gal. ii.) ; this is his progressive salvation: and 
when Christ, Who is his life, shall appear (Col. iii.), he shall be 
manifested as a child of God (Rom. viii.), he shall inherit salva- 
tion, even the salvation which is in Christ Jesus, with etern a 


glory (2 Tim. ii.). 
APPENDIX A. 
SPECIMENS OF THE PARALLEL USE OF LIFE AND SaLvaTIon (N. T.). 
Compare “ What must I do,” iva cw (Acts xvi.), va exw Cory ator. 
(cioedO. eis 7. Lwiv) (Matt. xix.) ; a Cony aidv. kAnpovoynow (Mark x.), 
with the answer (Luke x.), ‘This do, kat joy.” 
* Article x, + For carepyaZece comp. Eph. vi. 13. 
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Compare Lowy aidv. kAnpovopjoe (Matt. xix.), KAypovopety owrnpiay 
(Heb. i.), cAnpovdpor Cons aiwviov (Titus iii. 7, construction disputed). 

Compare 68és # eis t. Cui (Matt. vii.), 6800s Cwis (Acts ii., from LXX.), 
68dv owrnptas (Acts xvi.). 

Compare perdvoway eis Cwnv (Acts xi.), p. eis cwrypiav (2 Cor. vil.). 

Compare Adyov wis (Phil. ii.), r. Adyou +. Cwis (1 John i.), 6 Adyos T- 
cwrnpias tavrys (Acts xili.). 

Compare éwerar Zoyv (John iii.), dWerar 76 cwryprov t. ©. (Luke ii.). 

Compare év Aird Loy jv (John i.), év Aird Cauev (Acts xvil.), cwrnptas 
Ths ev Xptore “Inoov (2 Tim. ii.). 

Compare py daroAntar ddAX exn Cony aidv. (John iil.), ev 7. cwlopevors Kk. 
ev 7. aroddvpéevors (2 Cor. ii.). 

Compare éAriéu-a Cwis aiwv. (Titus ii., ili.), Aida owrnpias (1 Thess. v.). 

Compare 76 réAos Cw aidv. (Rom. vi.), 76 TeAos THS TicTEws tuoV GwTN- 
play Woxdv (1 Pet. 1.), 6 tropeivas eis TeAOS ObTOs TwInoeras (Matt. x.). 

Compare émt Lwjs (v. 1. féoas) ryyas tdatwv,.. . roranov vdatos Lwips 
(Rev. vii., xxii.) [Isa. xil. 3, Bdwp ek Tr. ryyav Tod cwrnpiov]. 

Compare Ta pyyata 7. Cwhs tavrns (Acts v.), 6 Adyos THs cwrypias 
tavrns (Acts xiil.). 

Compare (of sick persons) (joer: (Matt. ix. 18), cwfyoerar (Luke 
Vill. 50), ow6 . . . Syoera (Mark v. 23). 

Compare “we despaired even rod Cqv” (2 Cor. i.), “all hope rod célec- 
dar was taken away” (Acts xxvii.). 

Compare 76 xdpirpa Tr. Ocod Coy aidv. (Rom. vi.), tH tydpti éore 
cecdopevor . . . cod 7d ddpov (Eph. ii.). 

Compare rt. dpxnyov tr. Cwis (Acts Vi.), 7. dpxnyov THs Twrypias (Heb. ith; 
apxnyov k. cwrypa (Acts v.). 

Compare iva ow6j 6 Kécpos 8’ A’rod (John iii.), va cdow 7. Kéopov 
(John xii.), va &jowpey dv Adrod (1 John iv.). 

Compare 6 ©. cvvelworoince pas tS Xpiord (xdpiré eote ceowopévor) 
(Eph. ii.). 

In Psa. xl. 2, for (LXX.) yoo, Symm. has repurdoet. 


APPENDIX B. 


New TESTAMENT OCCURRENCES OF od€ew, diacdlew, cwrip, cwrr- 
plos-ov, owrnpia. 
Matt. i. 21, atrds yap SQSEI +. Nady abrod dao 7. dwapr. air. 
Vill. 25, Kvpve SQSON as: droddAvpeba 
IX. 21, édy pov. dou. tT ivariov air. SOOPHSOMAT, A. V. “I shall 
be whole.” 
22, » miotis cov SESOKE oe, A.V. “hath made thee whole.” 
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Matt. ix. 22, ESQ@H } yuri) ad T. Opas éxeivns, A.V. “was made whole.” 
X. 22, 6 dé tbropeivas eis TéAOS Obros SOOHSETAI 
Xly. 30, Kvpre SOSON pe 
36, dou HWavto AIESQOHSAN, A.V. “were made perfectly whole.” 
XVi. 25, Gedy 7. Ywyyv SOXAI dzodeoa aityv. . . evpnoe 
XVI. II, 6 vir. dvOp. SQSAI 75 drodwAds. 
xix. 25, tis dpa Svvarac SQOHNAI ; 
XXIV, 13, 6 82 tropeivas eis TéXos obros SOOHSETAI 
22, ovk av EXQOH waca cdpé 
XXVil. 40, SQOXON cearrdv: ei vids ef 7. Oeod 
42, adXouvs "EXOXSEN, éavr. od Svvarar SOSAI 
49, «i epxerar “HA. SOSON airdv 
Mark iii. 4, yoy. SOSA, 7H azroxretvar ; 
V. 23, T. xetpas Orws SOOH: x. Cyoerar, A. V. “she may be healed.” 
28, kav 7. inariov ait. dfwunar SOOHSOMAI, A. V. “I shall de 
whole.” 
34, 9 TiotTis cov SESOKE oe, A.V. “ hath made thee whole.” 
vi. 56, dco dv HrrovTo aitod EXQZONTO, A. V. “were made whole.” 
Vill. 35, O&A tr. Yry. attod SQSAI arodéca airyy 
35, awokeon . . . SQSEI airy 
x. 26, Kai tis dtvaras SOOHNAT; 
52, 9 miors cov SHSOKE oc, A.V. “made thee whole,” M “saved.” 
Xlll. 13, 6 d€ tropeivas eis TAOS OtTOS FOOHZETAI 
20, ovk av "ESQOH aoa oapé 
XV. 30, SQSON ceavtov x. xaraBa 
31, dAAouvs "ESQXSEN, Eavroy ot divarar SQASAI 
xvi. 16, 6 mucrevoas x. Barticbels FOOHSETAL 
Luke i. 47, 76 wvedud pov éxi tr. Ocd +. SOTHPI pov 
69, nyepe képas SQTHPIAS jyty 
71, SOTHPIAN é€ eyOpav jy. x. ek yeipds 
77, Tov dodvar yoo. SOTHPIAS 7G Aaw atrod 
ii. 11, onpepov SOTHP, ds eorr Xpiotds Kupuos 
30, eldov of dfOadp. pov 76 ZOTHPION cov 
iil. 6, dWerar taca cap§ 76 SOTHPION rot Ocov 
vi. 9, yoy. SQZAI 7 drodéoat 
vii. 3, AGdv AIASOSH: +. S0dAov adrod, ‘ heal.” 
50, 9 miotis cov SEZOKE ce 
viii. 12, Wa py murevoavtes FQOQSIN 
36, Tas ESQOH 6 dapovideis, A. V. “ healed.” 
48, 9 mutts cov SESOKE oe, A. V. “ made thee whole.” 
50, pov. miateve k, SQOHSETAT, A. V. “ shall be made whole,” 
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24, Ody Tt. Woy. ait. SOLA drodéca air. 
24, dmodeon . . . otros SQSEI airy 
56, Woy. dvOp. darodkéow GANA FOSAT 
23, «i ddAiyou of SOZOMENOT ; 
19, 9 tiotis cov SEXOKE oe, A. V. “ hath made thee whole.” 
33, Cytnoy T. Worx. adr. ZOSAT, amoNeoe air. 
26, K. Tis dvvaras SOOHNALT ;s 
42, 7 morts cov SESOKE oe 
9, SOTHPIA 76 olkw TévTw Eyévero 
10, Cytyoo x. SQZAI 76 drrodwAds 
35, dddous "HXOSE, FOSATO éavr. ci otros 
37, Bac. tov. “lovd. SOZON ceavroy 
39, eb od ef 6 Xp., SOSON ceavrov x. Hyas 
17, ob yop... wa Kpiv. 7. Kd. GAN iva FQOHL 6 Kdc. bi adrod 
22, 7 SQTHPIA ék rv “lovd. early 
42, ovrds cot ddAnGds 6 JOTHP tod Koop. 6 Xprords 
34, Tadra A€yw tva tuets FOOHTE 
9g, dv e“od éav Tis cipéAOn SFOOHSETATL 


. 12, ei Kexoiunrat SQ@HSETAT, A. V. “he shall do well.” 
. 27, watep, SQZON pe ék 7. Gpas tadrys 


47, ov yap NAD. wa Kpivw T. Kd. GAN Wa SOQ 7. Koopov 


1. 21, mas Os émukad. TO dvowa Kvpiov SOOHSETAI 


40, SQ@HTE azo 7. yeveds t. cxodas Tavrys 

47, 6 de Kipios mpoceriber tr. SOZOMENOYS éxiroavrd, A. V. 
“such as should be saved.” 

9, avOp. do Oevods év Tit obros SESOSTAL, A.V. “heis made whole.” 

12, ovk eoTw ev GdAw ovdet y\P. B. Vis. Sick: ‘in Whom 
SOTHPIA and through Whom thou 

12, ovde yap Svopia... erepov... mayest receive health and 
év @ bet SQOHNAT juas) salvation.” 


» 31, TovTov 6 ©. épxnyov x. LOTHPA tywoe 
. 25, 6. did xepds abrod didwor. SOTHPIAN airois, A. V. ‘ would 


deliver them.” 


1. 14, AaA. pi. mpds oe & o's SOPHSM: od x. was 6 ofk. 
. 23, Nyaye TO *IopajA SOTHPA *Inoodv 


26, tiv 6 Adyos T. SOTHPIAS ravrys eareorddy 

47, Tod elvat oe cis SOTHPIAN ews éoydrov F. yns 
g, Wav dru riotw exer TOD SOMHNAI, A. V. “to be healed.” 
I, €ov py mepiTém. .. . ov SWvacbe SOOHNAIL 

Ir, dua tT. Xdpttos Tt. Kupiov “Inood mucrevouev SQOHNAT 

17, katayyé\Aovew nuiv 6dov SOTHPIAS 


Acts xvi. 


XXIll. 
XXVIL 


XXVill. 


Vv. 
vii. 
1X, 
x. 


XY. 
2-Cor: 1 


ii. 
vi. 
vii. 


Eph. i. 
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30, Té pe de? rovety va SOOO ; 
31, wiorevoov emi tr. Kiipiov “In. x. SQOOHSH: ot x. 6 olk, 
24, T- HatAov AIASQSOSI rpds Oyruka, A.V. “dring him safe.” 
20, mepinpetro aca Aris ToD SOZESOALI Fads 
31, €dv my ovror peiv. . .. duets SQOHNAL od dwv. 
34, Tovro yap pos T. duer. LOTHPIAS Srdpya, A. V. “for your 
health.” 
43, BovAdpevos AIASOSAT roy Taddov 
44, eye. rdvras AIASQOHNAL éxi riv yay, A.V. “escaped safe.” 
1, AIASQ@ENTES rére éréyvwoay, A.V. “when they were 
escaped,” 
4, bv AIASQ@ENTA ék ris Oaddooys, A. V. “he hath escaped.” 
28, tots veow ameotadn TO SOTHPION 7. @eod 


. 16, duv. yap Oeod éorw cis SOTHPIAN rav7l 76 micrevovte 


9, SQOHZTOMEOA 8’ airod ard ris épyijs 
10, xaradAayevtes FOOHSOMEOA &y 7H CwH adrod 


- 24, TH yap Arid. EXQOHMEN 


27, 70 katdAappa LQOOHSETAT ; 
I, 4 pev evooxia... x. 7 Sénows . . . eis SOTHPIAN 
Q, ay 6poroynons ... K. TisTevons ... SOO@HSHu 
10, ordpate d€ duoroyetrat eis FOTHPIAN 
13, Tas yap Os av émxad, 70 év. Kv. SQOHSETAI 


. II, T. avtav Tapartépart 7 SQTHPIA 7+. Oveow 


14, eirws. .. SOO twas e€ airav 
26, x. otrw was lopayA SQOHSETAI 


11, éyyorepov fy. 7 SQTHPIA 4 ore émuorevoopev 
. 18, 7. && SOQZOMENOLS piv dvvapus cod éorw 


21, dua T. pwptas T. Knpvypatos FOZAT +. murrevovras 


. 15, ards 8 SQ@HSETAL otrw Se ws bcd rupds 


5, wa ro rvedpa, SQOH: ev +. Hpépa t. Kupiov “Inoot 
16, 7é yap oidas yiva <i t. dvdpa, SQXETS ; 
16, } ré otdas dvep <i T. yovaixa ZQZETS ; 
22, wa mavtws Twas FQZOQ 
33, Cntav... TO [ovpd.] t. toddGv iva SQ@OQSI 
2, 80 00 K. SQZESOE rin Aoyw eimyy. «i KaTeX. 
6, irép 7. twov rapakhyoews kK. LOTHPIAS (7ep.) 
15, ebwdia eopev TO ©. ev T. SOZOMENOIS 
2, ev huepa SOTHPIAS éBonOyod oe 
2, idov viv Hepa SOTHPIAS 
10, perdvoray eis SOTHPIAN GLeTaLeAnT OV 
13, T. Adyov 7. dAnOelas, TO edayy. 7. SOTHPIAS ipav 
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5, (xdpirt éore SEXOSMENOI) 
8, TH yap x. éore SEXOSZMENOI Oia 7. rio rews 


. 23, Airés ears SOTHP 700 cosparos 
1. 17, 7. Tepixehadraiay rod SATHPIOY défacGe 
i. 19, TovTO pou aroByoerar eis SOTHPIAN 


28, evoeéis ... tpiv 6€ SOTHPIAS x. rotro azo O. 


. 12, T. €avrdv SOTHPIAN xarepydlecbe ©. yap 
. 20, €€ ob x. SOTHPA drexdexducha Kv. Ty. Xp. 
i. 16, tols Oveow AaAjow va SQ@QSI 


8, evdvodpevor . .. Tepe. eArrida SQTHPIAS 

9, ero yu. OO... . eis rEepiroinow SQTHPIAS 
10, 7. dyamny T. anf. odx d€E. eis To FOOHNAI airovs 
13, €tAato ty. 6 ©. ax’ dpyis ets SOTHPIAN 

I, Kat éritayiv Ocod SOTHPOS HOV 
15, Xp. "In. nAGev eis t. Kdcpov dpaprworods SOSAI 

3, addextov evoriov Tr. SOTHPOS Fyov cod 

4, Os mdvras avOp. OéXer. SOOHNALI 
15, SQOHSETAL 82 did 7. rexvoyovias 
10, ®. Cavte ds éore SOTHP rravrwv dvOp. waduora. 
16, x, ceavTov SOSEITS k. rods dxovovras cov 

9, . Tod SOSANTOS iy. x. kad€ecavtos KAjo. dyla 
10, T. emupavetas 7, SOTHPOS Fav "In. Xp. 


. 10, ékAext. Wa. .. SOTHPIAS TUxwo THS ev Xp. In. 
. 15, dvvdpeva oe codioa eis SOTHPIAN 


18, pvoerai we 6 Kv. x. SORE eis 7. Bacnd. 7. ezoup., A. V. ‘will 
preserve me.” 


Titus i. 3, kar’ émuraynv r. SOTHPOS pov Ocod 


ii. 


ili. 


4, dro @. Ta. x. Xp. In. rod SOTHPOS HOV 

10, T. Sudackadiay tiv Tod SOTHPOS HOV Ocod 
11, Exedavy yap  xdpis t. ©. 4 SOTHPIOS wa. avOp., A. V. “that 

bringeth salvation.” 

13, emipdveay 7. ddfys 7... . SOTHPOS Fudv "In. Xp. 

4, 7) prravOp. érepavn r. SOTHPOS npav Ocod 

5) kara TO é€avtod €Aeos "ESQSEN Hp. dud AovTpod 

6, ekexeev ed’ Hu. TAovolws dia In. Xp. r. SOTHPOS He 


Heb, i. 14, dia 7. péAovras KAnpovopeiv SOTHPIAN ; 


Vi. 


3, TAS Type Expevs. TyAUKavT. épeAjoovt. SOTHPIAS : 
10, T. dpxnyov tT. SOTHPIAS airav did rad. tede. 

7, txer. mpos T. Suvdpevov SQOZEIN adrdv ex Oar. 

9, T. traxovovow aire ma. altos SOTHPIAS aiwy. 


Q, TX KpeitToOva kK. €xoneva SOTHPIAS 


t Peter i. 


mae 


i=" 


ill. 


iv. 


2 Peter i. 


il. 
iil. 


1 John iv. 


Jude 


Rey. vii. 
Xil. 
XIX. 


[ xxi. 


il. 
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- 25, SQZEIN cis 75 ravredes Svvarat Tods Tpowepy. 
. 28, opOjoerar tots adrov dzrexSex. cis SOTHPIAN 


7, Kateoked, KiBwordv eis SOTHPIAN 7. oikov adrod, A. V. “to 
the saving of.” 


. 21, 7. €udur. Adyov 7. Svvay.. SOZAT 7. Yyds judv 
. 14, wa dvvarat y mictis SQSAL adrév ; 

. 12, Kpirns 6 duvap. SQSATI x. drrodécat 

. 15, 9) dy T. TiaTews JOSEI 7. kd pvovra 


20, 6 émuotpéas .. . SQSEL Wuyi ék Oavdrov 
5, Ppovpop. dua wiot. eis SOTHPIAN Exot. droxan. 
9, Komul. 70 TeAOS T. TioTEws bu. LOTHPIAN yrxiv 
10, wept 7s SOTHPIAS e&elyr. x. eEnpedv. Tpopnrat 
2, ddorov yada éxito. va év aité avg. eis SOTHPIAN, cis 
cwr. om. A.V. 
20, KuBwrod eis Hv 6Alyou. . . AIEXQOHSAN 8’ Bdaros 
21, 0K. Has avtiturov viv SQZEI Barricpa 
18, et 6 dixaos podkus SOZETAL, 6 doeBys... rod. . 
I, év dukatootvy T. Oeod judv x. SOTHPOS 'Iy. Xp. 
II, TH aidv. BaoX. Tov Kv. ny. x. SOTHPOSX ’Ty. Xp. 
20, év érvyvooes TOU Ku. x, SOTHPOS ’Iy. Xp. 
2, THS TOV arrooT. bpav évToAjs Tod Kv. «x, SOTHPOS, A.V. “of ws.” 
15, THY TOU Kv. np- pakpo?. SOTHPIAN yyetoGe 
18, avé.... VX. K. yv. TOD Ku. nu. x. SOTHPOS 'In. Xp. 
14, 6 Har. dweotadxe t. Yiov SOTHPA +. xdopov 
3, ypadev tty rept THs Kowns ZOTHPIAS 
5, 6 Kv. Aady ek y. Aiyd. ZOZAS, .. . rods py Tutt. drddewev 
23, ods 6¢ ev POBw ZOZETE, ex 7. rupds dpwdlovres 
25, povw [code] O. SOTHPI npav [da In. Xp.] dd€a 
10, 7 SQTHPIA 76 ©. ypadv 7. Kabypévy eri 7. Opd. 
10, dpte éyevero 7 SQTHPIA x, n Ovvapus 
1, 7 SOTHPIA x. 7 dda K. 7 Stvapus Tob O. yudv, A. V. “unto 
the Lord our God.” 
24] Ta vy [7. SOZOMENON] &a 7. fords airys 


APPENDIX C. 


New TESTAMENT OCCURRENCES OF 2QZEIN, ATASOZEIN, CLASSIFIED 


ACCORDING TO Moons AND TENSES. 


INFINITIVE.—ovlew, Heb. v., vii. ; odleoOa, Acts xxvil. ; cdo, Matt. 
xvi., xviii, xxvii, Mark ii, vit, xvi, Luke ‘vi., 1 24, 56, xvil., 
xix., 1 Cor. i, 1 Tim. i, Jas. L, ii, iv.; deacdoa, Acts xxvii. ; 
SiacwO var, Acts Xxvil. ; cwbjvat, Matt. xix., Mark x., Luke xviii., 
Acts iy., xiv. xv. I, 11, xxvii, 2 Thess. ii. 1, ‘Titus 
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INDICATIVE.—ode, 1 Pet. iii.; oodberar, 1 Pet. iv.; odlerGe, 1 Cor. xv.; 
éxdfovto, Mark vi.; céowxe, Matt. ix, Mark v., x., Luke vii., viil., 
XVii., XViiL; céowora, Acts iv.; cecwopévor éoré, Eph. il. 5, 8; 
érwoe, Matt. xxvii, Mark xv., Luke xxii, Tit. i. ; éoa@n, Matt. 
ix., xxiv., Mark xiii, Luke viii; éow@nuev, Rom. viil.; dverwPyoar, 
Matt. xiv., 1 Pet. iii.; odoe, Matt. i, Mark viii, Luke ix., 2 Tim. 
iv., Jas. v. 15, 20; odoes, 1 Cor. vil. 16 d2s, x Tim. iv.; cwfjoo- 
pout, Matt. ix., Mark v.; cw6jon, Acts xi., xvi, Rom. x.; cwfjcerar, 
Matt. x., xxiv., Mark xiii, xvi, Luke viii., John x, xi, Acts iL, 
Rom. ix., x., xi, 1 Cor. iil., 1 Tim. il; cwfnodue0a, Rom. v. 9, 10. 

SupjuNcTIvE [with ta, except eirws* and érast].—ow6, Acts xvi; 
ow6y, Mark v.t, Jobn iii, 1 Cor. v.; cw6pre, John v.; cwbdow, 
Luke viii., 1 Cor. x., 1 Thess. ii.; dow, John xii., Rom. xi.,* 1 Cor. 
ix.; diacéoy, Luke vii. ;+ duacdowor, Acts xxiii. 

IMPERATIVE.—owlere, Jude 23; cwodrw, Luke xxili.; odcov, Matt. viii, 
xiv., xxvil., Mark xv., Luke xxiii. 37, 39, John xii.; od@yre, Acts il. 

PaRTICIPLES—owlopevor, Luke xiii. [cwopevwv, Rev. xxi. ]; cwLopsevors, 1 Cor. 
i., 2 Cor. ii.; cwLopévovs, Acts il. ; cécwv, Matt. xxvil.; owoas, Jude 5; 
cacavros, 2 Tim. 1.; duacwfevra, Acts xxviil.; diacwbevres, Acts xxvill. 


ERRATA.—P. 194, note f, for “ occasion” read ‘‘ occurrence” ; p. 196, 1. 8 from 
foot of text, insert + ‘after obsolete; p. 201, 1.16, for ‘‘7peray read ‘‘ ypéoay” ; 
p. 202, 1. 12, for ‘‘ diagedoy” read ‘ diagedéy.” 


Gditorial wd Church Homiletical Soricty’s Notices. 


We should be thankful if any of our readers would send us for possible 
suggestions in the future, bills announcing their courses of Advent, Christ- 
mas, and New Years’ Sermons, for this or previous seasons. 


All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, Clergyman’s Magazine, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Members joining the Society during the present month will be supplied 
with the back numbers of the Magazine from January last. 

Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 

communion therewith, or any candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., Eyre Cottage, the Grove, Blackheath, S.E. 
enclosing his subscription of Ios., and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical 
designation or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his 
College. ; 
_ The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the postal union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 
working expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 
donation. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LAN 
Raw, Biabheath 8. pay SDELL, at Dartmouth 
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Ghe Praper-Book and Bible Version 
ot the 2salms, 


BY REV. H. F. WOOLRYCH, M.A., VICAR OF OARE, KENT, AND. 
DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN TO THE LATE EARL OF CLARENDON. 


2 


IT is an impression rather prevalent with some, that our present 
Psalter is better adapted for public worship, but much less ac- 
curate as a translation from the Hebrew, than the Bible version. 
This is true, but only partly true. The fact that the Psalter 
has survived the later revisions, and is appointed to be read as 
the Church Psalter, to the exclusion of any other, is a proof of 
its being thought the best adapted for public worship. It is 
not so clear that it is very inferior as a literal translation from 
the Hebrew. No one questions the able scholarship of the 
translators of 1611, but it is surely possible for the translator 
of a translation to be sometimes nearer the original than another 
translator from the same original, if this last has sometimes 
missed the spirit of his author. But more than this, Coverdale 
himself was not unacquainted with Hebrew, and he used the 
labours of more than one, nay, more than four, very literal 
translators of the Hebrew sacred books. The great Bible (from 
which our Psalter comes) expressly makes this claim in its 
preface. It claims to be “the Byble in Englyshe, that is to 
saye, the content of all the holy Scripture, both of the olde 
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and newe testament, truly translated after the veryte of the 
Hebrue and Greke Textes, by the dylygent studye of dyverse 
excellent learned men, expert in the forsayde tonges... .” 
This was no unwarrantable claim ; for an examination of various 
texts will show that it was such a translation, though a free 
one, the influence of the intermediate translations constantly 
appearing, and the authority of the New Testament in passages 
quoted from the Old exercising itself in modifying this version 
in several passages. The translators of 1611 took a stricter 
view of their province as translators, and hence the difference 
between the two products. 

It may be briefly stated that Coverdale’s Bible, so far from 
being a translation of the Vulgate, was drawn from two other 
sources, to which a decided preference was given, viz. the 
version of Sebastian Miinster (1534-5) then lately: published, 
when the Great Bible appeared in 1539, and the Swiss-German 
version of Zwingli and Leo Juda. Coverdale also used Luther 
and Sanctes Pagninus. His former Bible (1534), strictly called 
Coverdale’s Bible, was founded upon these, and the Great Bible 
entrusted to him by Crumwell rested upon the same basis, with 
the addition of Miinster. How very differently a Hebrew 
sentence may be turned by different scholars can be seen by 
opening almost any page in the Bible. Thus, Prov. xxiii. 1 
tells us to be careful to attend to (lit. “understand ””) what is 
before us when we sit down to meat with a great man. The 
Vulgate then renders ver. 2,“ And place a knife in thy throat, if 
yet thou hast thy life in thy power;” but Miinster, “Place a 
knife in thy throat, if thou hast a life (or soul) given to gluttony.” 
Here the Hebrew nephesh might mean life or animal dispo- 
sition, and the phrase might be “if thou art a lord of animal 
propensity,” or “if thou art a lord of thine own life”” While our 
version is not unlike in sense to Miinster’s, and seems to agree 
better with the whole context, several other versions follow 
the Vulgate, while Coverdale omits “knife” altogether. The 
Hebrew word nephesh has so great a variety of meanings, in- 
cluding “breath,” “soul” (hence animal propensity), “life,” 
“corpse,” and even “TI,” or “self” (épse), that a considerable 
latitude is presented to a reader’s mind. That the authorised 
version is right here is further shown by a comparison of Prov. 
xxix. 23, where Baal Hhémah is in the Hebrew “a lord of 
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fury,” for “a furious man ;” just so a “lord of soul” is “a man 
of animal propensity,” a “ g/uttonous soul.” 

To revert to the Psalms, we will proceed to give a few 
instances in which— 

I. Our Psalter appears to indulge in too copiously rendering 
a pregnant Hebrew word weakly translated in some other 
versions. 

2. The authorised version does this, and is the more suc- 
cessful rendering. 

3. Neither of them is at all satisfactory, and gives no 
tolerable sense. : 

The first passage which I will select is one which is very 
familiar, and remarkable not only for the strange insertion 
in the Psalter of a whole clause which is not in the Hebrew, 
but for differences of opinion among translators of the verse 
in which the insertion is found. In Ps. Ixviii. 4, we read, 
“ Magnify Him that rideth upon the heavens, as zt were upon an 
horse. The authorised version has “Extol fim that rideth, 
upon the heavens.” The Hebrew verb is almost invariably 
used of horses and chariots. Hence some interpreters gave 
the Hebrew verb a pregnant sense, and expanded it in their 
version. Thus Miinster, “ Exaltate eum qui orbibus czelorum 
veluti equo insidet.” Dean Perowne, in a note on this passage, 
speaks of the Prayer-Book version here as “ the more remarkable, 
as that version usually follows the Vulgate and the German.” He 
renders, “Cast up a highway for Him who rideth through the 
deserts ;” the Vulgate, “Iter facile ei, qui ascendit super oc- 
casum ;” Jerome, from the Hebrew, “ Praeeparate viam ascendenti 
per deserta.” Miinster explains that the Hebrews interpreted 
’Aravah as the supreme heavens which surround all things, and 
move the spheres in their motions, and as some say, called 
desert as void of stars. The Vulgate here literally translates the 
LXX.; and the Dean’s and Jerome’s version are more correct than 
these, and than either of ours. It appears, however, that here 
(1) the Prayer-Book version has nothing to do with the Vulgate, 
and (2) the addition, though somewhat ridiculous at first sight, 
is not a mere insertion, but was intended by learned scholars 
to bring out the ws ativa of a Hebrew verb. In Ps, Ixxiay 8, 
the authorised version, “O remember not against us former 
iniquities,” “let Thy tender mercies speedily prevent us, for we 
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are brought very low,” is grammatically more literal, rendering 
noun for noun, and verb for verb, “speedily prevent” (in the 
old sense of prevent); while the Prayer-Book version, giving the 
same sense, turns the verb boldly into an adverb, “and that soon,” 
differing in this from both Latin versions and the LXX., which, 
like the authorised version, employ verbs ; mpoxatahaBérwoar, 
anticipent (a. Vulgate), occupent (4. Jerome, from Hebrew). 
Here the Prayer-Book version follows neither of these versions, 
nor even Miinster, but Luther’s “erbarm dich unser da/d.” Dean 
Perowne adopts the alternative rendering of the authorised ver- 
sion, “the iniquities of them that were before us,” and justifies 
the doctrine in a note. Without disputing the correctness of 
his argument, which is supported by the petition in our Litany, 
“ Remember not our offences, nor the offences of our forefathers,” 
we may remark that while the Hebrew would bear either 
signification, the older versions agree with the reading in the 
text, “former iniquities” (our “old sins,” Prayer Book); and 
for this, and not any doctrinal reason, we prefer it on the 
principle of Hooker, that without some very good cause shown 
to the contrary, we should abide by “that which is old.” Taking 
this verse altogether, the Prayer-Book version gives the exact 
sense of the Hebrew, unshackled and unfettered, so that a child 
could understand it, while we do not think the other so simple and 
touching. In Ps. 1xxii. 17,“among the posterities” is not directly 
from the Hebrew, and is accordingly omitted in the authorised 
version, which has, “ His name shall be continued as long as the 
sun,” with a marginal reference to the real force of the Hebrew. 
Dean Perowne renders, “Before the sun let his name be con- 
tinued,” and in a note adds, “lit. be propagated, continued in 
his offspring” (comp. xlv. 16) ; very true, and, here Miinster has 
the very word fropagabitur, and Pagninus the singular base 
Latin filiabitur. The Hebrew verb }}3 occurs only here, but 
the noun from which it springs, and 73, are used together in 
a phrase something like “root and branch.” Thus the two 
words occur together in Isa. xiv. 22, “I will cut off from 
Babylon the name and remnant, and son and nephew, properly 
“sprout and offspring.” So in Job xviii. 19, where again our 
translators have “son and nephew ;” but in Gen. xxi. 23, “son 
—son’s son.” In the view of the Hebrew, as the sins of the 
father affected the children, so the piety of the good caused the 
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prosperity of their race. The word “nephew” is to be taken 
in the same latitude as in Othello i. 1, 112, “You'll have your 
nephews neigh to you ;” and as to “ posterities,” we might con- 
sider it a cumulative plural, embracing every “kindred, race, 
and tongue.” A similar promise is found in Ps. lxxxix. 29, 
36, 37. Lastly, the same pregnancy in the verb is recognized 
by Luther, who renders “wird sein Name auf die Nachkommen 
reichen.” In Ps. Ixiv. 3, the authorised version is so needlessly 
literal, that five words have to be inserted in italics to make 
a good sense. In the Psalter we have, “who have whet their 
tongue like a sword: and shoot out their arrows, even bitter 
words.” This is literal enough, “ even” being the only insertion ; 
but the authorised version, in order to get the sense of “bend” 
from the verb, which properly means “tread,” but, as applied 
to a very large bow, may mean “bend,” renders “and bend 
their bows to shoot their arrows.” But if ro€évw is to “shoot 
at,” being directly derived from td€ov, a bow, so may the 
Hebrew darak be turned. Neither version is correct in 
“arrows, which, as well as “word,” should be singular, thus 
individualizing and emphasizing the case, “ who have azmed their 
arrow, even the bitter word.” The absence of the article here 
in the Hebrew is of no consequence. In the following verse 
(Ps. xc. 5) the authorised version is undoubtedly more correct 
and eloquent than the Psalter, which merely renders “ As soon 
as thou scatterest them ;” whereas the verb in the original 
compares the death of the generations of man to a catastrophe 
such as sudden destruction by water, as in a shipwreck, or an 
unexpected flood like that which was in the days of Noah. 
The verb and its cognate nouns are always used of violent 
rains and showers. The Vulgate here misses the sense alto- 
gether, and neither of our versions at all resembles it. It appears 
to be a very bald representation of the LXX., which also 
misses the sense altogether, and gives none, totally omitting 
also “they are (as) a sleep.” On the other hand, Minster 
brings out the sense, “ Facis ceu impetu quodam illos ruere, 
erunt que ut somnus,” but how inferior to the sublime brevity 
of the original, which expresses all this in three words, ‘ Thou- 
overwhelm’st-them ; asleep are-they.” They are as it were 
transformed in a moment from acting and thinking beings 
into personifications of sleep. In Ps. xcviii. 4, in the afternoon 
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service, we have as usual the Psalter version, which by no 
means brings out the full force of the Hebrew, descriptive as 
it is throughout of sound. Our authorised version is much 
better, yet too weak for the original. Substitute for “make 
a joyful noise,” “send out a peal,” for “make a loud noise,” 
“Byeak forth into a cry,” for “rejoice,” “shout for joy,” for 
“sing praise” I should prefer “sing” alone, as the word is . 
repeated and qualified in the next verse. Dean Perowne has 
given the sense of the two verses excellently, “Make a loud 
noise to Jehovah, all the earth; break forth and sing joyfully 
and play,—play unto Jehovah with the harp, with the harp 
and the voice of a psalm.” As the earth is evidently addressed, 
it should be rendered “thou earth.” The Psalter has copied, 
not the Vulgate, but Luther, word for word, only that “show 
yourselves joyful” is feebler than “jauchzet.” The sentences 
before morning prayer, that come from the Psalms, are taken 
not from the Psalter, but from the authorised version. Both 
it and the Psalter, in these few texts, are nearly alike, but the 
authorised version is decidedly correct in rendering in Ps. li. 
“sacrifices” in the plural number; for, in ver. 16, David is 
speaking of his own individual case, and there the singular 
number “sacrifice” only is appropriate ; but he then proceeds 
to generalize, and to speak of Jerusalem, with its numerous 
ordinances, especially sacrifices for blood-guiltiness. Hence the 
Psalter is again incorrect in ver. 19, “Then shalt Thou be 
pleased with the sacrifice of righteousness.” Here the Psalter 
follows the Vulgate even to the word “troubled.”* “ Sacrificium 
Deo spiritus contribulatus,” Jerome, from the Hebrew, having 
the same words, with the exception of “Dei” for “Deo.” In 
Ps. Ixxvi. 5, the authorised version is literal, and yet much 
more expressive than the other. The “stout-hearted” is the 
Hebrew “ mighty-of-heart,” and is surely better than “ proud ;” 
“spoiled” suggests the tearing off of armour better than 
“robbed ;” “none of the men of might have found their hands,” 
indicates their total overthrow, whereas “all the men whose 
hands were mighty have found nothing,” only points to failure, 
and is incorrect, as being supremely indifferent to grammar, 
and especially to punctuation. Here the Psalter follows Luther 


* Tam aware that “troubled” is not derived from ‘‘tribulare,” but it was probably 
suggested from the similarity of sound. 
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in the first half of the verse, “Die Stolzen mussen beraubet 
werden,” in the latter, where he most expressively renders “und 
all Krieger miissen die hand lassen sinken,” he is deserted for 
Miinster, who, generally accurate, here misses the matke et 
nihil invenerunt cuncti viri quorum manus potentes fuerunt.” 
The Vulgate makes the same error in dividing the verse, but 
“omnes viri dvztiarum in manibus suis” was certainly rejected 
by Coverdale. The Vulgate is close to the LXX., as might be 
expected, and it is curious that Coverdale, in his version four 
years before, when Miinster’s version was not in his hands, was 
more correct ; for there he renders “ And ye mightie shalbe able 
to do nothinge with their hddes.” On two very difficult passages 
of the noble 68th Psalm, we may be permitted to make a few 
remarks, not for the purpose so much of clearing up the knotty 
perplexities, as to show how each version dealt with them, and 
in what respect each version is faulty. They shall be verses 
12—18 and 29—32. 

Dean Perowne considers the first three of the verses in the 
former passage to have been a fragment of an ancient battle 
song, and the 15th and 16th to be a glorification of the more 
lowly Zion above even the loftier and grander Bashan, because 
God has chosen it. We now give a literal translation from 


Bagster’s “ Interlineary Hebrew and English Psalter.” “ Kings 
of hosts shall [Dean Perowne “do” flee, they shall flee, and 
she who dwelleth in the house will divide the spoil.” “ Though 


ye will [Dean Perowne “ will ye ”] lie down among the cattle 
pens (ye shall be as) the wings of a dove covered with the silver, 
and her feathers with brightness of [Dean Perowne “ yellow” ] 
gold, In the spreading of the Almighty [Dean Perowne 
“When the Almighty scatters ”] kings in it, it will be (as) snow 
in Zalmon. The [A] mountain of God (ze, great and God- 
favoured) is the mountain of Bashan, a mountain of heights 
(properly “humped,” comp. “ saddieback” in Cumberland), the 
mountain of Bashan. Why will ye leap [Dean Perowne “look ye 
enviously”], ye mountains of height (upon) the mountain desired 
God to inhabit it ; yea, Jehovah will dwell there for ever.” The 
whole key to the true meaning of the last verse lies in the substi- 
tution of the well authenticated (see especially Fiirst’s Concordance 
s.v.) “look ye enviously,” for “leap,” or “hop.” This is pointed 
to even in the Vulgate “ ut quid suspicamint” [LXX. vTOa[- 
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Bavere]. I think that most readers will agree with the Dean, 
the very obscurities in it favouring this view, that this is an. 
early song, not later than the time of David. The LXX. and 
Vulgate make very curious work as regards the general sense, 
rendering instead of “do flee, do flee,” “beloved,” “ beloved,” 
taking a root yadad for nadad, and so in other words. 
In the whole of this passage the authorised version has not 
diverged much from the version preceding it in sense, but in 
some few details is more accurate; but neither of them reads 
like a connected whole; and the-general idea of a triumphal 
song, with a Pindaric reference to some glistening scene of 
arms in ancient times, terminating in the praise of Sion above 
all the mountains of the earth, and the greatness of God as 
shown in the mighty deliverance of Israel, is seen in neither at 
all clearly. Both render “high” hills wherever Miinster had 
correctly e7bb7s tumens, gibberosi. Why “hop” ye, is Luther’s 
hiipfet, but in other respects our versions are here far removed 
from his; whereas Coverdale’s Bible, four years before Cranmer’s, 
reads like a literal translation. In this passage, the Psalter and 
the authorised version appear to be made up—not denying 
that the translators in our authorised version most carefully ex- 
amined the Hebrew—of the versions of Pagninus and Miinster. 
“For their sake” in ver. 14 (Psalter) is Miinster’s “ propter eam,” 
the authorised version prefers the more correct “in it” (with a 
marginal reference). “ Pots” in each version is the “tripodes ” 
of both these Latin translators, and is admittedly incorrect. 
Neither gives the full force of the expressive Hebrew adjective 
for “high,” which was thought perhaps near enough, though 
both Miinster and Pagninus render “ curved,” “ gibbous.” They 
may have thought of Luther’s “gross,” but they certainly 
neither render Zalmon “ dark,” like him, nor Bashan “ fruitful,” 
(? dashen, “fat.”) They were wise in declining to follow him here. 
They miss the true sense of the verb which they render “ hop,” 
as we remarked before, and which Jerome, in his version from 
the Hebrew, had long before given, rendering thus, “ Quare 
contenditis montes excelsi (this may have been the exemplar of 
“high” in P.B, and A.V.) adversus montem quem dilexit Deus 
ut habitaret in eo?” 

Before proceeding to the next passage, it way be as well to 
give in full the two Latin versions of these verses above referred 


‘ 
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to, and to mark the following dates. In 1527-29 the Zurich 
version was finished [I regret that I have not seen this, but I 
believe it is not far removed from Luther]; 1528, Sanctes 
Pagninus’ Latin version (he was a Roman Catholic); 1534, 
Luther's Bible; 1534-5, Seb. Miinster’s Latin version; 1535, 
Olivetau’s French Bible; 1535, Coverdale’s Bible; 1537, Mat- 
thew’s (or Roger’s) Bible; 1539, Great Bible, part of which is 
our Psalter; 1560, Genevan Bible (always before the eyes of 
authorised version translators); 1568, Bishop’s Bible (immediate 
predecessor of authorised version); 1611, authorised version. 
Pagninus thus renders “Reges exercituum fugiebant, fugiebant et 
habitatio domus dividebat spolium. Si accubueritis inter tripodes 
penne columbe tectz in argento et ale ejusin flavoauro. In 
dissipando Saddai reges in ea albescebas ut nix in Salmon. Mons 
Dei mons Basan: mons gibborum mons Basan. Ut quid des- 
picitis montes gibbosi montem desideravit Deus inhabitare 
eum.” Miinster’s version is, “ Reges exercituum fugientes ela- 
bebantur, et familia domtis dividebat spolia. Si jacueritis inter 
(nigras) tripodas (eritis sicut) ale columbe que tegitur argen- 
teis (pennis), et sunt plume ejus similes auro fulvo cum dissi- 
paret omnipotens propter eam reges, candescebat veluti nix 
in Zalmon. Mons Dei (sicut) mons Basan, mons gibbus tumens, 
veluti mons Basan. Quare exilitis montes gibbosi? Hic est 
mons Dei in quo ei complacuit habitare.” The Genevan version 
is so similar to the authorised version, that it is evident that the 
latter follows it closely, only substituting “ hill” for “ mountain,” 
with equally trifling variations of the same kind. Thus the 
more accurate, “ She that remained in the house,” is precisely 
similar in sense to the authorised version, and slightly different 
from the Latin versions. In all the salient points of divergency, 
the two Latin versions claim the paternity of all our more 
modern versions, excluding, of course, Coverdale of 1535 
(which is Luther), and Douai (1609-10), as a further com- 
parison would show. Coverdale (1535) has only deserted Luther 
in two places; (a) “shal fle” for “sind unter einander Freunde ;” 
(6) the hill of Basan, where Luther has fruchtbar for Basan, 
Jerome, in both versions of his, renders Basan “ pinguis,” thus 
misleading Luther. The later name was Batanza, according 
to the Aramaic pronunciation of Bathan for Basan, and the high 
hill here mentioned the Antilibanus itself. Hence the “ moun- 
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tain” of the Genevan version is more appropriate than “hill ” 
of authorised version, as a contrast to the lowly Zion, and Dean 
Perowne very properly so translates it. The 30th and 31st 
verses are confessedly difficult. They are thus rendered in the 
Revised Bible published by Eyre and Spottiswoode: “ Rebuke 
thou the wild beast of the reeds, the herd of bulls, with the 
calves of the nations ; each prostrating himself, with pieces of 
silver: scatter thou the peoples that delight in war. Princes 
shall come out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall quickly stretch out her 
hands unto God.” The general sense is the enforced submis- 
sion of those nations which have not (like the others men- 
tioned in ver. 29) voluntarily acknowledged God and His chosen 
people; and the two nations here described are (probably) 
Egypt and Ethiopia. The translation given above is almost 
the same as that of Dean Perowne, even to the not very eupho- 
nious “peoples,” found only twice in the authorised version 
(Rev. x. 11, xvii. 15), and in the latter of these passages it is 
correlative to a plural noun: “The waters which thou sawest 
are peoples.” The authorised version is more accurate in these 
verses than the Prayer-Book version, though both render 
“company” instead of “beasts,” and the word may bear that 
meaning, and is rendered “congregation” in ver. 10. Both 
thus lose the reference to Egypt (or Syria) by omitting “wild 
beast of the reeds,” and here they forsake the Vulgate and LXX. 
The Psalter is a literal translation of Miinster, who, following 
Kimchi, rendered TY} not “rebuke,” but its effect, “scatter,” 
or “disperse,” and gives the sense thus: “ Dissipato cetu (eorum 
qui utuntur) lanceis” [the reed of other versions], “caetu vali- 
dorum, inter vitulos populorum, humiliabit se cum fragmentis 
argenteis, cum disperserit populos qui bella volunt.” 

The only variation from Miinster is “mighty” for bulls or 
vitulorum, and here Coverdale would be justified by the vis 
nativa of the word itself, though he would find his rendering 
in the robustorum of Pagninus or “fortium” of Jerome [ Heb. 
ver.]. The authorised version “properly” rendered the first 
word “rebuke,” and thus gave a different construction to the 
whole sentence; and here followed both the Hebrew, LXX., 
and Jerome [in both versions “increpa”]. In other respects 
the older version is evidently kept in view, the tenses, however, 
being more accurately given; but hee the intermediate version, 
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the Genevan, in many points led the way. In the magnificent 
33rd verse the Vulgate renders ad orientem and Jerome from 
the Hebrew ad oriente, both in this case utterly inadmissible 
translations of D7, if only for the reason that the second “hea- 
vens” is in the construct state. In fact, the three words are 
closely joined in a sublime unity, or like the grandeur of 
Orion’s belt; “the-heavens-of-heavens-of-old,” where the comma 
in the Revised Bible before “of old” is not wanted, Dean 
Perowne having more correctly “through the heaven of heavens 
which are of old.” But the “who sitteth in the heavens over 
all from the beginning” of Prayer Book is Miinster’s “ Insidenti 
ceelis celorum ad znitio,’ modified perhaps by Luther’s “ Allen- 
thalben von Anbeginn.” Thus we think that it has at least 
been shown that the common notion that the Prayer-Book 
version of the Psalms is solely or chiefly from the Vulgate, 
repeated so often, even in late publications, such as “the Oxford 
Bible for Teachers,” is incorrect, and ought to be discarded for 


ever, 
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Outlines of Sermons 


Mased upon the Geelesiastical Pear, Pible and Pravyer-Pookh 
History, and the Moctrines and Practices of the Church. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 

The suggested hymns will be found in the following books, Ancient and 
Modern, Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion, Church Hymns, Teak Church 
fymnal, Mercers Hymns. 


December roth. 


The Second Sunday iv Advent. 


Ep. Rom. xv. 4. Gos. Luke xxi, 25. Pss, \.—lv. 
Less, Isa. v.; 1 John iii, 1—163 Isa. xi. 1—11, or xxiv.; John xviii. r—28, 


Aree Bo Ge i M. 
O Word of God incarnate F > (Coll. Ep») 263 | 462 | 236 | 549 
Great God, what do I seeand hear. . (Gos.) 52 667) 375 77 | o2 
O Love Divine, how sweet Thou art .(2nd M. Less.) | 195 | 296 | 455 | 321 | 528 
flark the glad sound, the Saviour cones os iB, Lee 53 54 | 68 |- 65 59 


Lord, in this Thy mercy’s day. 94 | 488 | 419 | 161 
Crown Him with many crowns - : « | 304 | 225 | 354 

All hail the power of Fes’ s Name . - (Ep.) | 300 | 499 | 330 | 252 | 309 
Fesus shall reion where'er the sun . (ist. E. Less.) | 220 | 106 | 407 | 113 | 477 
Lhe God of Abra’am praise. : - (Gos.) 526 | 511 | 292 | 410 
O God, our help in ages past . ; - (Gos.) | 165 | 264 | 446 | 90 | 260 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARRK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL, 
2 TIM. ili. 15.—‘* From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.” 


Introduction. 

1. Short sketch of Timothy’s early years (Acts xvi. tsgg.). Pious parent- 
age and training (2 Tim. i. 5). Religious education, based on the 
Scriptures, according to Deut. vi. 6, 7, and text. 

2. Scriptures spoken of are those of the Old Testament only. Ex- 
plain, in brief, meaning and limit of the name “Scriptures,” as defined 
by the Canon. Show how it may for us be rightly applied to the New 
Testament; eg., cf. Heb. i. 1 for the Gospels, 2 Pet. iii. 16 for the 
Epistles, ete. 

3. Great characteristic of Scriptures. They are “holy;” they come 
from a holy God, are inspired by the Holy Ghost, were penned by holy 
men, teach holy precepts, are designed to make us holy people. 
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Two lines of thought suggested in text :— 


I. Holy Scripture in its relation to man. What it claims to 
be in itself; what it may become to him [92]. 

t. A DIvINE INsTRuCTOR. ‘“ Zo make thee wise.” Man in his fallen 
nature is destitute of true wisdom; witness the degradation of the 
heathen world, and the folly of even great heathen thinkers. Fallen 
man is dark, ignorant, erring; and Holy Scripture is God’s light to teach 
him what he is, and whither he is tending [93] [94]. 

2. A Divine GuIpE. “ Wise unto salvation.” Not only does Holy 
Scripture teach man the truth about God, and self, and eternity; but 
having shown him his ruin, it points him a way of escape from the “wrath 
to come.” Not wisdom in general is the object of its revelation, but 
that wisdom which makes known salvation, and the means of salvation 
in the work of our Redeemer. It is by Holy Scripture that God guddes 
the sinner into, and the saint along, the narrow way of eternal life [95]. 

3. A Divine PowER. “Able to make thee wise.” Inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, Scripture is the outward expression of a Divine power 
resident within it. Like the Word of God Himself, when here on earth, 
it is able to do “mighty works;” to quicken the spiritually dead, to 
comfort and strengthen the sin-sick, to cast out evil, and impart good. 
But, like Him, it does not this for every one alike; itis able to do it for 
those only who are willing recipients of “the power of God unto salva- 
tion ” (Matt. xiil. 58). 

This leads to the other consideration :— 

II. Man’s relation to Holy Scripture. His responsibilities and 
duties in regard to it. Having received God’s Word, he cannot be as 
though he had never heard it. He must answer for any rejection of its 
testimony, or of its appeal to him. But he may profit by its message, if 
he will but become— 

1, AN EARNEST SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. ‘“ Zhou hast known.” Those 
who are really willing to £”ow the truth, and fear not to learn the worst 
about themselves, shall here have abundant evidence of the boundless 
love of God, and learn the “‘ good tidings” of redemption. But there 
must be honest, unprejudiced search after the truth [96] [97] [98]. 

2. A CAREFUL STUDENT OF DIVINE REVELATION throughout the whole 
Bible. ‘“ Zhe Holy Scriptures” are all throughout “ profitable” for 
man’s salvation. All alike teach him of God. He will learn the Divine 
precepts in the ethical and devotional books; the Divine purpose in the 
prophetic books ; the Divine providence in the historical books; the 
Divine promise in the evangelic books. He must sit as a humble 
learner at the feet of this Divine teacher [99]. 
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3. A SINCERE BELIEVER IN Curist. “ Zhrough faith which is in Christ 
Fesus.” Salvation is through Christ alone. Holy Scripture is the mes- 
sage of salvation; therefore Holy Scripture is in its entirety a revelation 
of Christ. To receive all the blessing it has for man, he must see Christ 
in every page, must believe in Christ as the One to whom law and 
prophets alike bear witness. Thus will all Holy Scripture become 
- redolent of His saving name, and every part of it add to the store of 
wisdom “unto salvation” laid up by the believer [100] [101] [102] [103]. 


Conclusion. Three practical thoughts for the present day. We 
need lay great stress upon— 

1. Exposition of the Scriptures in our pulpits. With the Revised 
Version in all hands, the clergy must expound the ipsissima verba [104]. 

2. Teaching of the Scriptures in our schools. “ From a child” the 
young Christian should be taught to “ow” the sacred text and the 
central doctrines of the Bible [105]. 

3. Study of the Scriptures in our homes. Systematic, prayerful, and 
with use of some aid or commentary. 


December 17th. 


Oke Third Sunday in Advent. 


Lipa t Corvin Le Gos. Matt. xi. 2. Pss, \xxxvi.—lxxxix. 
Less. Isa, xxv.; Rev. i. ; Isa. xxvi., or xxviii. 5—19; Rev. ii. 1—18. 


Ye servants of the Lord ; > CCollyy Ep.) s|20Ssi s7aeso> 299 
O God unseen, yet ever near . . (ist M. Less.) | 320 | 384 | 213 | 363 | 573 
The Church’s one foundation . . Uist E. Less.) | 215 | 285 | 509 | 335 | 578 
Nearer, my God, to Thee ; . (2nd E. Less,)"| 277 | 312 | 437 | 285 | 365 


Lo! He comes with clouds descending . (2nd M. Less.) | 51 64 | 694), -760|IMog 
Oh! quickly come, dread Fudge ofall . (ist E. Less.) | 204 | 60 | 474 


Day of wrath! Oday of mourning . - (Coll.) | 398 | 68 | 355 

O worship the King, all glorious above . : - | 167 | 520 | 477 | 247 | 290 

Rock of ages, cleft for me : . Cast E. Less.) | 184 | 133 | 490 | 165 | 177 

Lord, her watch Thy Church ts keeping 1 CColl)s N62 srros| 202 e724 
ADVENT. 


BY REV. JOHN W. MILLS, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. LAWRENCE, ESSEX, AND 

DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 
I Cor. iv. 4.—‘' He that judgeth me ts the Lord.” 
Tue Church’s chief joy is looking forward to her marriage. As each 
recurring birthday (rst Sunday in Advent) comes round, she naturally 
turns her attention to this long-deferred event ; and ere she keeps the 
Bridegroom’s birthday, she acts the Baptist’s part in preparing for the 
coming of her Lord. 
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Inher Epistles and Gospels for this season she seems to briefly point 
as follows :— 

On 1st Sunday in Advent, to the present state of the world (typified 
by the Temple, etc.), and the necessity to awake and put away works of 
darkness. 

On 2nd Sunday in Advent, to the state of the world when the Lord 
shall come, and the means whereby His Church may be “looking up;” . 
viz., through hope acquired by patience and the Scriptures [106]. 

On 3rd Sunday in Advent, to the means whereby preparation is to be 
made ; viz., by ministers who are to be bold and faithful, and proclaim 
not themselves, but their Master. 

On 4th Sunday in Advent, to the object of the preparation; viz., to 
produce in the world a highway for the coming King; 2.¢., joy in the Lord, 
and the peace of God. 

The words of the text are those of a “ minister of Christ,” who knew 
that he was and would be misunderstood, but was satisfied to wait for 
praise till the Master comes. 

Let us take the words as spoken by ‘“‘ faithful ” ministers now. 

I. We believe in the fact that our Lord will come again. 

1. It was prophesied in the Old Testament (Isa. xxiv. 23, xxv. 8; 
Dan. vii. 13). 

2. He foretold it Himself (Matt. xxv. 31, xxvi. 64). 

3. The angels at His ascension promised it (Acts i. 11). 

4. The early Church built their happiness on it (Acts ili. 19; Titus 
ii. 13; 2 Pet. iii. 12; Jude 14). 

II. We rejoice in looking forward to a thorough sifting 
an dvdxpuors, and not merely a «pious [107] [108]. 

1. Because here Christ’s servants are opposed (cf. Acts xvi., etc.). 

2. Because their motives are misinterpreted (cf. Matt. ix. 34; Acts 
xxi. 28). 

3. Because their message is discredited (cf. 2 Tim. iv. 3; Acts xxvill. 27). 

4. Because their Master is dishonoured (cf. Luke x. 16; Rev. ii. 14). 

5. Because their own zeal and love are inclined to grow cold (cf. Rom. 
xiii. J 3). 

III. We rejoice that the Judge who is to conduct the 
dvdxpiots is the Lord (6 Kupvos). 

1. Because He zs the Master of all the servants (Rom. xiv. 4); and 
knowing what each can do, He has allotted each his work, and there- 
fore has a right to inquire into each one’s stewardship [109]. 

2. Because He ts the owner of all the property entrusted to their charge 
(cf. K. Tod Oepicpov, Tod caBParov, Tob dpmredavos, etc.); and having taken 
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great pains in apportioning it, He has a right to require an account of 
its state when He comes [110]. 

3. Because He is the head of the house (x. tijs oixias, Eph. i. 22), and, 
as such, has been watching over the difficulties, dissensions, etc., which 
have prevailed in it during His absence. He is therefore able to judge 
from actual knowledge, and no appeal can be lodged against His 
authority [111]. 

4. Because He és Lord of all (x. wévrwv, Rom. x. 12; cf. Rev. xvii. 14), 
and therefore able not only to reward His faithful stewards, and punish 
the unfaithful, but also to see that His awards are carried out [112] 
[113] [114]. 

5. Because He who ts our Lord ts also our Saviour (Col. ili. 20, Rev. 
Vers.), and therefore able to sympathize with men (cf. Heb. iv. 15) [115]. 


IV. Knowing all this, we should ever point to the coming 
Judge. 

Crying to the unconverted, like St. John the Baptist, ‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. ili. 2). We should warn Christians, 
as St. Peter did, “Seeemg then .... what manner of persons ought ye 
to be?” (2 Pet. iil, 11.) Meanwhile we continue praying to the Lord 
Himself, as St. John did, “ Aven so, come, Lord Fesus” (Rev. xxii. 20). 


December 24th. 


The Fourth Sunday in Advent, 


Ep. Phil. iv. 4. Gos. John i. 19. ss. CXV1.—cxix. 33, 
Less, Isa, xxx. I1—27 ; Rev. xiv.; Isa. xxxii, or xxxili, 2—23; Rev. xv. 


fy male i G. I. i) Mi. 


O for a heart to praise my God z - (Coll. ) 305 | 466 | 96 | 381 
While shepherds watched their flocks by night . 6251) 735) 386 acronlaon 
Fark a thrilling voice ts sounding  . Selle ac) 67 | 67 

We saw Thee not when Thou didst tread (come) - | 174 | 268 | 541 | 211 | 3r1 
Lord of mercy and of might . . : 37 | 422 | 95 | 302 
The Church has waited long . . : : (Coll) 61 | 508 | 72 303 
On Fordan’s bank the Buptist’s cry. + Gos.) i 50 7E | 68 74 
O come, all ye faithful . ; é =| SO Fe Osan ee é 
O quickly come, dread Fudge of all , - CEp.) | 204 | 60 | 474 : 
Saviour, blessed Saviour . - (Ep.) | 305 | 342 | 493 | 380 545 

CHRISTMAS. 


BY REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, SUFFOLK. 
PHIL, iv. 5.—‘‘ Zhe Lord is at hand.” 
THE text is an admirable and persistent watchword of the Church in 


its present expectant state. An inevitable event is referred to, but 
because of its uncertainty as regards time must be treated as if uni- 
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versally present; ze., as always on the point of being fulfilled. The 
primitive Church had such an appropriate feeling, and spoke of Christ’s 
coming as “the day,” “that day,” etc., as if it were a common topic 
of conversation. The Thessalonian Church added the idea of imme- 
diateness, upon which the Apostle enlightened them to their and our 
advantage. A modern danger lies in treating the same event as if it 
were still indefinitely and remotely future. 

We may gather some idea of our duty and responsibility by referring 
to the collateral circumstances of the first Advent. 

I. The first coming. 

Of this it was prophesied (Mal. iii. 1), and the fulfilment was in all 
particulars precisely in accordance with prophecy. The 4ey-nofe of this 
advent is salvation. 

1. Such special circumstances as the time and manner (Isa. vii. 14— 
16) and place (Micah vy. 2) are indicated. 

2. The earthly sojourn, though of limited duration, yet was marked 
with eternal consequences. One obvious characteristic from the cradle 
to the grave being that of degradation (cf. Phil. ii. 6—8). 

Every detail of Christ’s life, His teaching, miraculous works, suffer- 
ings, death, etc., were “not for Himself.” 

3. The actual features of His coming. 

(1) Zhe reception. Only by very few, and by these with different 
feelings ; ¢.g., the shepherds, Magi, Simeon, Anna, etc. 

(2) A partial rejection when His work had begun (John i. ro, 11; 
cf. Isa. liii. 2; Mark xii. 37; John vil. 12). 

(3) Remarkable popular ignorance respecting His Person (cf. John vii. 
27, Matt. xxi. 10) (‘‘ Who is this?” asked by the Jews in Jerusalem), 
His work (John ii. 18), and His salvation (Matt. xxvii. 39—43). 


II. The second coming. 

The ey-note of that coming is glory. 

The same revelation foretells the second coming with as perfect 
clearness as it does the first. 

1. Zhe prophecy. The manner is described in 1 Thess. iv. 16, but 
the actual “me is in abeyance (though known to the Father, Matt. xxiv. 
36), and is to be estimated in relation to other circumstances, eg. 
2 Thess. ii. 3. It is everywhere spoken of as sudden, though not to 
be unexpected, and will be welcomed by some because desired (2 Thess. 
tO): 

2. The results. 

These, as far as believers are concerned, may be gathered from Phil, 
iii. 20, 21; 1 Thess. iv. 1318, etc. It is a matter for quiet contem- 
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plation to inquire what sort of a world will be left behind when all the 
righteous are taken up to be for ever with the Lord. 


III. Preparation for the second coming. 

The events which St. Paul spoke of have been manifested a long time. 

If the first coming was anticipated and provided for by very few 
indeed, respecting the next advent— 

1. Ignorance cannot be an excuse. Our blessed Lord often uttered 
warnings. So also 1 Thess. v. 4, 5. 

2. Indolence would be a worse excuse. Note the remarkable urgency 
in Luke xii. 3539, and especially of ver. 40. Great difference between 
“being ready” and “getting ready,” the latter often taking a long time. 
Also apply Matt. xxv. 6. Unpreparedness will be common (2 Pet. iil. 3 ; 
2 Tim. iii. 1—7, etc.) [116]. 

3. Only those who are prepared will be in a fit position to receive 
Him (Matt. xxv. 10). The collect for the day is a prayer for help. 

4. What should be the continuous attitude of the believer? One of 
prayer (Phil. iv. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 7); readiness and watchfulness (Luke xil. 
40); gladness (Phil. iv. 4); wétnessing (ver. 5), etc. 

5. It is evident that as continuous preparedness—not preparation—is 
enjoined and expected, Christmastide is peculiarly appropriate for drawing 
our profoundest thoughts to the grand fact that “the Lord ts at hand.” 


December 3ist. 


Dhe Sunday atter Christmas. 


£p. Gal. iv. 1. Gos. Matt. i. 18. Pss. cxliv.—cl. 
Less, Isa. xxxv.; Rev. xxi. 15—xxii. 6; Isa. xxxviii. or xl.; Rev. xxii. 6. 


ING BE Gs Ie) YE 
O come, all ye faithful . : - (Goll) 59) 77 | 85° S74 98 
Hark, the herald angels sing . : (Coll, i Dy 60: Wp “78 uly Soul 83 Foy, 
How sweet the Name of Fesus sounds . . (Gos.) | 176 | 290 | 387 | 97 | 104 
A few more years shall roll, . (2nd E. 83 288 | 82 °| 328 || 92,537) 
There ts a blessed home (1st M. Less., 2nd E. Less.) | 230 | 233 | 517 | 339 
Days and moments quickly flying : : ZOO MES SmIOS 
ft came upon the midnight clear . Cist M. Less.) 367 | 82] 85 
Brief life is here our portion . - (2nd M. Less.) | 225 | 239 | 341 | 343 | 407 
Once in royal David’s city. - (Gos.) | 329 | 414 | 576 | 462 
Christians, awake, salute the happy morn. (Gos) 4] "61 1-76 || 977 IF sonaos 


REGENERATION AND CONVERSION. 
BY THE REV. SIR EMILIUS BAYLEY, BART., B.D., VICAR OF ST. JOHN’S, 
PADDINGTON. 


MATT. xviii. 3, Jomx ili. 3.—‘‘Except ye be converted, . .. ye shail not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


THE Gospel a remedial system. There is a distinction between legal 
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and moral change; between change of relation and change of nature. 
The convict who has worked out his sentence is free from the con- 
demnation of the law, but he may be morally unchanged. So with 
areprieved murderer. The Gospel provides both for legal and moral 
change, for change in the relationship in which the sinner stands to God 
in his judicial character—justification ; and also for change in his personal 
attitude and feelings towards God as a Father—he is born anew of the 
Spirit, and as a son of God, endued with filial feelings, he walks in 
newness of life. 


I. What is conversion ? 

“The active turning to the Lord by true repentance and faith in Jesus 
Christ.” (Scott on “ Saving Faith essentially holy.”) 

“A true, thorough conversion of heart lies in a hearty will, perfectly 
ready to sacrifice all to God.” (Fenelon’s “ Letters.”) 

Distinction between regeneration and conversion. 

Regeneration is the fasszve reception of a divine life, a change wrought 
by the Holy Spirit (‘‘the Lord and Giver of life,” Dominus et vivt 
jicans), which is the beginning of @ new kind of life, and which gives 
another direction to the judgment, desires, aims, pursuits, and conduct : 
whereas conversion is the active turning to the Lord in repentance and 
faith. ‘ Regeneration and conversion may be distinguished from each 
other, though they cannot be separated. They may be distinguished, 
as a man’s being disposed to go in a certain road, and his actually going 
in that road may be distinguished. For regeneration is God’s disposing 
the heart to Himself, but conversion is the actual turning of the heart 
to God.” (R. Cecil’s “ Remains,” p. 362, 12th edit.) 

No new faculties are bestowed in regeneration ; the capacity of under- 
standing, believing, loving, rejoicing, has ever formed part of man’s 
nature; but a new and heavenly direction needs to be given to what is 
already in existence ; and conversion is the necessary consequence of the 
bestowment of this new principle [117] [118] [119]. 

The converted life marked by (1) Direction ; (2) Fixedness. 

II. By whom conversion is needed. 

1. By those who allow themselves in the practice of sin. . 

The practice of sin and the practice of holiness absolutely irrecon- 
cilable. Prevalence of sin excludes from God’s kingdom [120]. 

2. By those who are strangers to spiritual religion. 

The earthly mind (Rom. viii. 7, 8; Phil. iu. 19). New motives. 
The necessary change (Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27). 

Il]. How conversion is wrought. 

The new birth a divine gift. God works by means. Azency of ¢ruth. 
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Divine and human element in conversion (Jas. i. 18; 1 Pet. 1.23; Jas. v. 
19, 20; Ezek. xviii. 31, 32). 

1. Consider your ways. 

2. Persevere in search after true life (Matt. xiii. 45, 46). 

3. Be satisfied with no result short of thorough conversion of heart 
to God. 

The changed life. Methods of conversion vary: may be sudden, as 
jailor at Philippi; gradual, as Nicodemus. The /ac¢ all-important. 


IV. Motives. 

1. The Divine command (Luke xxiv. 47; Acts xvii. 30). 

Danger of delay (Acts xxiv. 25). Excuses (Luke xiv. 18—20). 
Labourers in the vineyard. The dying thief. Distinction between 
late and delayed repentance. 

2. Its urgency. 

Why will ye die? Breadth and narrowness of the Gospel (Mark vi. 
37; Acts iv. 12). The way that seemeth right untoa man. Only one 
way. 

3. Lts blessedness. 

The happy side of religion. Much to give up; much received in 
return. The ever-welling spring within (John iv. 14). 

Taste and see (Ps. xxxiv. 8; John i. 39, iv. 29, 41, 42). 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 


these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


92. Scripture speaks to all.—We ourselves, and such as we, are 
the very persons whom Scripture speaks of, and to whom, as men, in 
every variety of persuasive form, it makes its condescending, though 
celestial, appeal. The point worthy of observation is, to note how a 
book of the description, and the compass which we have represented 
Scripture to be, possesses this versatility of power; this eye, like that of 
a portrait, uniformly fixed upon us, turn where we will. Miller. 


93. Scriptures, infant training in.—The child learns his geo- 
graphy by rote. He can draw maps of continent and ocean, island and 
sea; yet he has no practical knowledge of what these things really are, 
or of his own personal interest in the knowledge he is acquiring. But 
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when that child becomes a responsible mariner, and has to steer his 
vessel across that ocean, then how different his view of the map, which 
marks out for him the way, and becomes his guide to the haven where 
he would be. Even so Holy Scripture learned in childhood makes 
one wise ; and when the difficulties of adult life arise, its precepts and 


directions assume a practical reality, and it becomes a divine guide’ to 
salvation. 


94. Scriptures, their spiritual value.—The Scriptures are a 
letter from the “ Father of mercies” to His children at school ; a banquet 
where all are bidden come and welcome; a book in cipher, which none 
but believers can understand; the magazine and storehouse of the 
Christian soldier, wherefrom he must gather all his weapons; the spi- 
ritual barometer to discern the heart’s true state; the telescope revealing 
the glories of the upper world ; the map and chart of the celestial city. 


g5. Scriptures, key to Divine treasures.—Holy Scripture is the 
key to the storehouse of Divine wisdom and grace. But a key is useless 
without a living hand to turn it; and Holy Scripture can only open the 
storehouse when the living hand of faith is laid on it to make it unlock 
for us the mysteries and treasures of Divine revelation. 


g6. Scriptures, how to be studied.—A careless reader of the 
Scripture never made a close walker with God. 


97. Reason, the servant of religion.—We will not give up Reason 
to stand always as a priestess at the altars of human philosophy. She 
hath a more majestic temple to tread, and more beauteous robes wherein 
to walk, and incense rarer and more fragrant to burn in golden censers. 
She does well when exploring boldly God’s visible works; she does 
better when she meekly submits to spiritual teaching, and sits as a child 
at the Saviour’s feet; for then shall she experience the truth that “ the 
entrance of God’s word giveth light and understanding.” 

Canon Melvill. 


98. Divine truth and reason.—Polished steel will not shine in 
the dark; no more can reason, however refined, shine efficaciously, but 
as it reflects the light of Divine truth—shed from heaven. F. Foster. 


gg. Scripture, treasures of.—Febbles in great abundance may be 
found along the highway, or on the shores of the ocean ; but diamonds 
and pearls are a rarity. They are only reached by skilful and determined 
divers, who, at the hazard of their lives, struggle to the bottom of the 
deep sea, and grasp for the shells in which the beautiful gems are 


deposited. 
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roo. Christ mirrored in the Scriptures.—Holy Augustine said, 
‘The Scriptures are the swaddling bands of the child Jesus;” and here, 
as we unwrap Scripture, we behold Him. He feedeth among the lilies, 
and these books of the Bible are “beds of lilies ”and of “sweet spices,” 
where He reposeth. Often have we found Christ in the types, in the 
Psalms, in the Evangelists, in the Epistles. The Holy Scriptures are 
like a looking-glass; if we look up to heaven, we cannot see Christ 
yonder, but if we cast our eyes down upon this glass, then He looketh 
down from heaven in the glass, and, “as in a glass, darkly,” we see Him 
mirrored, and are content to wait for the time to come, when we shall 
see Him face to face in His own eternal kingdom, 


101. Testament, Old and New.—The Old [Testament] did 
make wise by teaching salvation through Christ that should come; the 
New, by teaching that Christ, the Saviour, is come. 


102, Christ, the soul of the Scriptures.—The sun-dial upon a 
cloudy day will yield no response to your weary waiting inquiry as to 
the hour; but when once the sun shines forth upon its face, its figures 
are straightway true monitors of the passing time, and you have teaching 
and warning. So without Christ the Holy Scriptures are silent, but in 
His light they are the voice of God appealing to the soul. 


103. Scriptures, God’s earthly temple.—Thy creatures have 
been my books, but Thy Scriptures much more. I have sought Thee 
in the courts, fields, and gardens, but I have found Thee in Thy Word. 

Bacon. 

104. Scriptures intended for all.—The Scriptures were designed 
for the benefit of every particular member of the Church. The Bible 
was not committed (like the regalia or rarities of the nation) to be kept 
under lock and key, and consequently to constitute a profitable office 
for the keepers; but exposed, like the brazen serpent, for universal view 
and benefit; that sacred book, like the common air, being every man’s 
property, but no man’s enclosure. 

The author of “ The Whole Duty of Man.” 


105. Scriptures in Wales.—What can be more affecting than the 
account Mr, Charles, of Bala, gives of the first arrival of the Scriptures, 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society, in Wales? He tells us, as 
the vehicle laden with Bibles was drawing nigh, the people went out in 
a body, withdrew the horses, and drew it themselves to the market-place, 
where the contents were to be distributed. What a scene! I declare 
before God I would rather have witnessed such a scene than a Roman 
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triumph. We have seen heroes whose laurels have been drenched in 
blood, but here was the Lamb of God, the Saviour of the world, drawn 
in triumph. It reminds us of what happened at Jerusalem, when the 
multitude that went before, and that followed after, cried, ‘‘ Hosanna ! 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” So precious was 
the Word of God, that in a few hours the whole carriage-load of Bibles 
was dispersed. Rev. W. Fay. 


106. Heaven, yearnings for.— 

There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know, 

Where heaven’s repose the weary heart is stilling, 
And peacefully life’s time-toss’d currents flow. 

Far out of sight, while yet the flesh enfolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 

And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us 
Than these few words: “I shall be satisfied.” 

Thither my weak and weary steps are tending ; 
Saviour and Lord, with Thy frail child abide! 

Guide me towards home, where, all my wanderings ending, 
I then shall see Thee, and be “ satisfied.” 


107. Christian progress.— 

One look of that pale suffering face 

Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness ; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 

Wounds of the sul, tho’ healed, will ache ; 

The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 

Lost innocence returns no more ; 

We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 

But noble souls, thro’ dust and heat, 

Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger ; 

And conscious still of the Divine 

With them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. Longfellow. 
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108. Grace, its purifying power.—The geologist tells you that 
the brightest diamond is only crystallized carbon, or as I might call it, 
charcoal glorified ; and so it is with souls that were coal black in the 
defilements of sin, by the power of God’s grace are made God’s jewels 
for ever. 


tog. Christians, their characteristics.—There are three sorts 

of men who shall see Christ in glory: those who love Christ, like St. 

Peter (John xxi. 15); those who are beloved of Christ, like John 

(John xx. 2); and those who suffer for Christ, like Jamies (Acts xii. 2). 
C. Sutton. 


110. Riches, a burden.—There is a burden of care in getting 
riches; fear in keeping them; temptation in using them; guilt in 
abusing them; and a burden of account at last to be given up con- 
cerning them. Matthew Henry. 


111. Grace leads to glory.—As sure as God is God, if you seek 
Him aright through Christ, the day shall come when the kiss of full 
assurance shall be on your lip. Thou mayest have despised Him; but 
thou shalt know Him yet to be thy Father and thy Friend. Yes, marvel 
not; thou mayest have plunged into the kennel of sin, and made thy 
clothes black with iniquity; but thou shalt one day stand before His 
throne white as the angels be; and that tongue that once cursed Him 
shall yet sing His praise. Spurgeon. 


112. Glory, certainty of.—As surely as yon planet worlds that 
roll and shine above us draw radiance from the sun round which they 
move, so surely shall they shine who spend and are spent in Jesus’ 
service. They shall share His honours, and shine in His lustre. 

Guthrie. 

113. Faithfulness of Christ.—When Calvin was banished from 
ungrateful Geneva, he said, “ Most assuredly if I had merely served 
man, this would have been a poor recompence; but it is my happiness 


that I have served Him who never fails to reward His servants to the 
full extent of His promise.” 


114. Rewards of the Christian.—We have no means of fully 
knowing what Christ signifies by “reward :” judging, however, by the 
displays of His bounty in nature, and by His “ exceeding great and 
precious promises,” we may infer somewhat of its grandeur and _ per- 
manence. We read of the “crown of life,” and an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. ‘The good doer is not 
to receive a wreath of laurel, or parsley, or pine, such as was given at 
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the Isthmian and Nemean games, but is to be adorned with a chaplet 
of amaranth ; the good doer is not to wander in a perishing Eden, but 
In a paradise whose beauty and fruitage and fragrance are endless as 
eternity. Dr. $. Parker. 


115. Sympathy of Christ.—They tell us that in some trackless 
lands, when one friend passes through the pathless forests, he breaks 
a twig ever and anon as he goes, that those who come after may see 
the traces of his having been there, and may know that they are not 
out of the road. Oh, when we are journeying through the murky night 
and the dark woods of affliction and sorrow, it is something to find here 
and there a spray broken or a leafy stem bent down with the tread of 
Christ’s foot and the brush of His hand as He passed, and to remember 
that the path He trod He has hallowed, and that there are lingering 
fragrances and hidden strengths in the remembrance, “in all points 
tempted as we are,” bearing grief for us, bearing grief with us, bearing 
grief like us, Maclaren. 


116. Surrender to Christ.—It is dreadful to compel a city to 
open its gates unwillingly to let an enemy come in; for however gentle 
be the enemy, his face is an unwelcome sight to the vanquished. But 
oh, how I wish I could burst open the gates of a sinner’s heart to-day, 
for the Prince Emmanuel to come in! He who is at your gates is not 
an alien monarch, He is your rightful Prince, He is your friend and 
lover. It will not be a strange face that you will see, when Jesus comes 
to reign in you. When the King in His beauty wins your soul, you will 
think yourselves a thousand fools that you did not receive Him before. 
Instead of fearing that He will ransack your soul, you will open all its 
doors, and invite Him to search each room. You will cry, ‘‘Take all, 
thou blessed Monarch; it shall be more mine when it is Thine. Take 
all, and reign and rule.” Spurgeon. 


117. Regeneration, its work in man.—lIn regeneration, the 
essential nature of man, his reason and understanding, are not taken 
away, but rectified. As a carver takes not away the knobs and grain in 
the wood, but planes and smooths it, and carves the image of a man 
upon it, the substance of the wood remains still; so God pares away the 
rugged pieces in a man’s understanding and will, and engraves His own 
image upon it; but the change is so great, that the soul seems to be of 
another species and kind, because it is acted upon by that grace, which 


is another species from that principle which acted upon it before. 
Charnock. 


118. Regeneration and the faculties——As Adam in the state 
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of corruption had the same faculties for substance which he had in the 
state of innocency; but the power, virtue, and form in those faculties, 
whereby he was acceptable to God, and in a capacity to please Him, 
was wholly abolished. We lose not our substantial form, as Moses’ rod 
did, when it was turned into a serpent; or the water at Cana, when 
turned into wine. Our nature is ennobled, not destroyed; enriched, 
not ruined; reformed, not annihilated. Charnock. 


IIg. Regeneration, a heart-change.—In passing from nature to 
grace you did not pass from a lower to a higher stage of the same con- 
dition, from daybreak to sunshine, but from darkest night to dawn of 
day. Unlike the worm which changes into a winged insect, or the 
infant who grows up into a stately man, you became, not a more perfect, 
but a “‘ ew creature” in Jesus Christ. Dr. Guthrie. 


120. Sin, to be cast away.—Cast out thy Jonah—every sleeping 
and secure sin that brings a tempest upon thy ship, vexation to thy 
spirit. Reynolds. 


Sniroduction to the Mew Testament. 


BY THE REV. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., NORRISIAN PROFESSOR OF 
DIVINITY, CAMBRIDGE. 


XII.—THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 


Tuts book, called sometimes the “ Apocalypse,” from the Greek word 
signifying “revelation,” differs in the character of its contents from all 
other books of the New Testament. The rest contain history, doctrinal 
teaching, and exhortation ; the Revelation is the sole prophetical book 
of the Christian canon. It claims to be the work of a certain John, 
whom the evidence, both internal and external, attests to have been the 
“beloved disciple.” That he should name himself simply John shows 
that he was aware that he would be recognized among Christians as the 
most celebrated bearer of that name in the time when he lived; while 
the address to the seven churches of Asia is what would be natural in 
one who had taken Ephesus for the scene of his apostolic labours. 
Moreover the writer calls himself, like the rest of the Apostles, a bond- 
Servant of Jesus, says that he is bearing record of the Word of God, 
and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, even of all things that he saw. 
Language could scarcely indicate more clearly that this John is one who 
‘‘from the beginning was an eye-witness and minister of the Word.” 
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Accordingly, though there have been doubts raised about the author- 
ship from very early times (Eus. 4. E. vii. 25), yet the very general 
testimony of antiquity has assigned this book to the author of the fourth 
Gospel. Beginning in the early part of the second century with Papias, » 
Bishop of Hierapolis, who was a friend of Polycarp, St. John’s disciple, 
and who maintained the Divine inspiration of the Apocalypse, and 
commented upon some part of it, the list of witnesses is very large down 
to the insertion of this book in the Canon in the middle of the fourth 
century. Justin Martyr, who lived a.p. 150, says, “Moreover also 
among us a man named John, one of the Apostles of Christ, prophesied 
in a revelation made to him that those who have believed on our Christ 
shall spend a thousand years in Jerusalem.” At the time when Justin 
was martyred, Dionysius appears to have been Bishop of Corinth, and 
he speaks of “‘the woe appointed for those who take away some things 
and add others [to the Scriptures],” a manifest allusion to Apoc. xxii. 18. 
Then the Revelation is included in the Canon of Muratori (4.D. 170), 
and there expressly ascribed to St. John; and at the same date Melito 
of Sardis wrote a treatise on the book, which shows that by that time 
it was circulated and accepted as the work of the Apostle St. John. 
Such witnesses might be cited through the whole time before the settle- 
ment of the Canon, but it will be enough to mention that Irenzeus not 
only quotes the text of the book, but speaks of the oral testimony thereto 
of the very persons who had seen St. John face to face; and in a letter 
written by the Christians of Lyons and Vienne (A.D. 171), over whom 
Irenzeus became bishop, the Apocalypse (xxii. 11) is directly referred 
to, and the allusion is prefaced by the expression “that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled.” Thus to the opinion of very early antiquity, both 
about the author of the book and its scriptural character, we have evi- 
dence as strong as could be desired. And though in the council of 
Laodicea the Apocalypse is not mentioned in the Canon, the list there 
given is expressly defined as one of ‘‘the books that were read in the 
Churches,” to which use, from the nature of its contents, this book was 
not deemed well adapted. Yet by the council of Carthage, about thirty 
years later, it is specially noticed as the work of St. John. 

When we approach the question of date, it is not without much diffi- 
culty that we can come to a conclusion where and when the Apocalypse 
was written. The language of Irenzeus is very express, that “the Reve- 
lation was seen no long time since, but almost in our own generation, 
towards the end of the reign of Domitian” (a.p. 96); and Eusebius 
quotes the same writer as saying, “As it is reported, John, at once 
Apostle and Evangelist, while still continuing in life, was condemned to 
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dwell in the island of Patmos, on account of the testimony which he 
bore to the Divine Word.” ‘To this statement, Eusebius adds that, 
“ After Domitian’s death, the Apostle, coming back from his exile in 
the island, resumed his residence at Ephesus.” This is the prevailing 
opinion of antiquity, and thus it has been inferred that the Apocalypse 
was written either in Patmos, or aiter the return to Ephesus, and hence 
its date must be fixed after a.D. 96. But in spite of this very definite 
evidence from old times, we cannot help seeing, as we read the book 
itself, that it bears the stamp of an earlier date, and there are some 
witnesses from antiquity who place the exile of St. John much earlier. 
Theophylact tells us that St. John was in Patmos thirty-two years after 
the Ascension, and in the preface to the Syriac version of the book we 
read that he was banished thither by the Emperor Nero; so that the 
external testimony is not entirely accordant. Looking, then, at the 
internal evidence, it seems very improbable that the writer would have 
said (xi. 2), ‘‘ The holy city shall they [the Gentiles] tread under foot 
forty and two months,” if, when he wrote, Jerusalem had been already 
destroyed. And this opinion is strengthened when we see that the city 
which is to come down from heaven is to be ‘‘a new Jerusalem,” and 
that the Lamb is to stand on Mount Sion (xiv. 1), as a prelude to the 
preaching of the Gospel to every nation and kindred and tongue and 
people. The city which he knew, and which God had chosen to place 
His name there, was still, to St. John at this time, the place whence “the 
Word of the Lord should go forth, and where the mountain of the Lord’s 
house was to be established in the top of the mountains.” And in 
harmony with this notion of its composition before the overthrow of 
Jerusalem, the whole book abounds with Old Testament imagery, and 
(with the exception of the Temple) looks forward to the preservation of 
much of the Old Testament economy. The description of the Son of 
Man (i. 12-—16) is a reproduction of the visions of Ezekiel and Daniel, 
and He is afterwards spoken of (iii. 7) as “ He that hath the key of 
David.” The same remark applies also to the vision of God enthroned, 
and surrounded by the elders and the mystic beasts. So, too, those who 
are sealed as the servants of God are of all the tribes of the children of 
Israel, while the offence of some of the sinners in the Asiatic churches 
is that they say “they are Jews while they are not, but are the synagogue 
of Satan.” Then the view which the writer holds concerning the near 
approach of our Lord’s coming harmonizes entirely with the opinions 
prevalent in the first years of the Christian Church, but which were 
modified in the minds of all the New Testament writers as time went on, 
and the character of which was changed after the overthrow of the H oly 
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City. That one “coming” of Christ made clearer the Spirit’s lessons 
about the further coming for which men should look. But in the 
Apocalypse that first event is still in the future. “The time is at hand.” 
*““ Behold, He cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see Him, and 
they also which pierced Him.” The suddenness and unexpected cha- 
racter of the coming of the Son of Man “as a thief in the night,” a 
description found in the Synoptic Gospels, but not in St. John, is con- 
stantly before the eyes of the writer of the Apocalypse (iii. 3, xvi. 5), 
while the “ Blessed is he that watcheth” is an exact echo of St. Luke’s 
language (xii. 37), ‘Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, when 
He cometh, shall find watching.” And the tone is sustained throughout 
the whole book of Revelation; and as though this subject formed the 
most important part of the message, it is closed with the solemn repe- 
tition, ‘He which testifieth these things saith, Behold, I come quickly,” 
and the prayer of the Apostle to whom the vision is vouchsafed is, 
“Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” How different this expectation of “things 
which must shortly come to pass” upon the earth is from that coming 
of which the same John writes in the Gospel, when the earthly mani- 
festations of Christ’s coming were past, and through heaven-sent illumi- 
nation their lesson had been made clear! There the “ coming” speaks 
not to Jews only, but to all the world. The departed Lord has gone 
into heaven, and will come again to receive His chosen ones unto Him_ 
self, and they, in His absence, shall be strengthened by the Comforter, 
_ And Christ’s kingdom, and the union of Christians with Him, shall be 
through the sanctification of the Spirit. Christ will dwell in His Church, 
but His coming is not to be pictured by external visitations such as are 
spoken of in the Apocalypse, nor is His victory merely as the lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the root of David. The early language of the New 
Testament times, which speaks of signs in the sun and in the moon 
and in the stars, and upon the earth distress of nations with perplexity, 
the sea and the waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them for fear, and 
for looking for those things which are coming upon the earth, all finds 
its parallel in the Revelation, and the whole conception of the book 
bespeaks a time before Judaism was scattered by the armies of Rome. 
Michael and his angels carry on the war in heaven (xii. 7); those who 
are victorious over the beast sing the song of Moses, the servant of God 
(xy. 3); and the typical names of the nations that are led astray are 
“Gog and Magog,” names drawn from Ezekiel, and oft used in Jewish 
literature to describe those peoples who should rise up to oppose the 
kingdom of the Messiah; and the Gentile nations are as of old to be 
God’s ministers of punishment (xi. 2) for His offending people. 
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It should be noticed also that the Apocalypse, like the earlier Gospels, 
dwells on the human side of Christ’s life rather than the divine. He is first 
presented as “one like unto the Son of Man;” He now liveth, but has 
died like man; He hath the key of David, and it is as the representative 
of mankind that He opens the book sealed with seven seals; and His 
praise is sung as the Lamb that was slain, and by His blood redeemed 
men unto God; and He is to be the Judge who shall give to every man 
according to his work. He is throughout proclaimed as the root and 
offspring of David. But of the doctrine of His eternal Sonship, and of 
His co-existence with the Father, and of the whole divine side of the 
Saviour’s life, so fully set forth in the fourth Gospel, the Revelation 
gives but the faintest glimpses, such as may be gathered in the Synop- 
tists, who wrote before the Christian body had been strengthened by 
the Holy Ghost to accept and set forth the majesty of the Lord in all 
its fulness. 

Yet there is much in the language which proclaims the writer of the 
Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel to be the same person. With both 
the Christ is “the Word” of God; both speak of Him as the Lamb, 
and as the Shepherd ; both use like language of Him as the Bridegroom, 
and the books are marked by the employment of similar images; thus 
the hidden food, bread or manna, and the living water are spoken of 
in the same way, and in both books we have the thought, “the harvest 
of the earth is ripe,” used with precisely the same import. Besides 
these resemblances, the books show a fondness in the writer for certain 
words; thus “ witness,” “sign,” ‘to overcome,” “to keep God’s word,” 
“to dwell,” or ‘‘tabernacle,” are only a few out of many expressions 
which equally stand forth in both the Gospel and the Revelation, and 
stamp them as from the same hand. 

Yet, in spite of the tradition about the date of the exile, and the 
positive language of Irenzeus, the historic setting of the book of the 
Revelation, as well as the incomplete view which it gives of Christ’s 
work and kingdom, and the great prominence given to the Jewish cere- 
monial and economy in depicting the development of Christianity, make 
it seem more reasonable to place the date of its writing anterior to the 
overthrow of the Holy City and the Jewish polity, and its fitting place 
among the Christian books appears to be between the first three Gospels 
and the fourth. 

It has been urged as an objection against this early date, that St. Paul’s 
labours among the Churches in Asia only terminated about a.p. 60, and 
that the condition of those Churches as portrayed in the Apocalypse 
shows a greater relapse than would be likely to have occurred in less 
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than ten years. But St. Paul himself, a man well able to read the 
signs of the times, testified to the elders of Ephesus, on his departure 
from them, “TI know this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them. Therefore watch.” And his experience of the Galatian Churches 
in a less period than ten years compels him to address them, “I marvel 
that ye are so soon removed from him that called you into the grace of 
Christ unto another gospel.” It is therefore impossible to affirm any 
conclusion about the date of the Apocalypse from the picture presented 
in it before a.D. 70 of some of the Churches to which St. Paul had 
given his charge in his last journey through Asia. As the Apocalypse 
is a sort of circular letter addressed to the seven Churches by the Spirit 
through St. John, it may very well have been written from one of the 
Churches named in it, and as Ephesus stands first in the list of the 
seven, and the Apostle was more closely connected with that Church 
than with the rest, there is no need to question the tradition which 
states that it was written from Ephesus. 

The first three verses may be taken as the title of the book, which 
is followed by St. John’s salutation to the Churches, and an account of 
the way in which the visions he*is to record were given to him in 
Patmos by “one like the Son of Man,” who bade him write first to the 
seven churches. After this (ii., ili.) follow the letters to Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, each with its 
special message of approval or of warning, the warnings being the more 
abundant, and the whole picture showing that the religion of Jesus 
was at that time in conflict with a false Judaism, the evil influence of 
which St. John emphasizes by naming its adherents “the synagogue of 
Satan.” The speaker in each epistle is the Son of Man, and at the 
close each letter is called the Spirit’s message to Churches. 

The next section of the Revelation (iv .to xi.) leaves particular Churches, 
and is addressed to the Church universal. The Apostle in his vision 
beholds God on His throne in heaven, surrounded by the elders and the 
mystic beasts, and receiving their adoration, which rests not day and 
night. In God’s right hand is a book with seven seals, which none could 
open but the Lamb that had been slain. To Him, as to God, the 
beasts and elders pay their worship, and sing a new song in praise of 
the Redeemer. Each seal in turn is broken, and the Apostle beholds 
(1) one sitting on a white horse, and going forth conquering and to 
conquer; (2) one on a red horse, with power to take peace away from 
the earth; (3) one on a black horse, holding balances in his hand, and 
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indicative of famine ; (4) a pale horse, whose rider was Death, with Hell 
for his attendant; (5) under the altar the souls of the martyrs; (6) an 
earthquake, followed by signs in heaven and commotion on the earth, 
because the day of God’s wrath is near. But all the terrors portended 
by the previous visions are stayed until the sealing of the servants of 
God is finished. Then (7) the last seal is opened; and, after a silence 
in heaven, the seven angels of God go forth with trumpets, and at the 
sound of the first trumpet hail and fire fall upon the earth, and destroy 
much of it; at the second trumpet a fiery mountain is rolled into the 
sea, by which both the fish in the sea and the ships upon it are widely 
destroyed; the third sound heralds the fall of a star from heaven, which 
makes the waters of the earth bitter and deadly; at the blast of the 
fourth angel the sun, the moon, and the stars are smitten, and a cry of 
woe is raised in heaven because of the still greater judgments which are 
yet to come upon the world. When the fifth angel sounded, another 
star fell from heaven, and opened the bottomless pit, from which issued, 
amid the smoke, locusts, which are sent to torment the men that are not 
sealed, so that they shall desire to die, yet death shall flee from them. 
This army, forming the first woe, are under the leading of their king, 
Apollyon. At the sounding of the sixth trumpet, four angels, which had 
been bound, are loosed, and they, with their host, through the fire and 
smoke and brimstone coming from their mouths, destroyed the third 
part of the men, yet the rest repented not of their evil. Then from 
heaven appears a mighty angel holding a book, and proclaiming that 
time shall be no longer. He gives the Apostle the book to eat, and 
afterwards commands him to measure the Temple and its worshippers; 
but the court of the Gentiles is not to be measured, for unto them is 
given up the Holy City, to be trodden under foot. Then is described 
the prophesying of God’s two witnesses, who yet shall be destroyed by 
the beast that cometh up out of the bottomless pit; and after men have 
triumphed over the death of these prophets which tormented them, the 
Spirit of life from God shall enter into them, and they shall live and 
ascend into heaven; whose ascension was followed by an earthquake, 
which terrified men so that they gave glory to the God of heaven. 
Afterwards the seventh trumpet sounds, and the reign of Christ is pro- 
claimed, and that the time has come for judgment. 

The rest of the book is occupied with visions which represent the 
conflicts of the Church of Christ with the powers of evil under various 
figures, and referring as it seems to various times. First, (xii.) there 
appears a woman clothed with the sun, and while she travails in birth a 
dragon with seven heads and ten horns is ready to devour her child when 
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it shall be born. This man-child, who is to rule all nations with a rod 
of iron, is caught up to the throne of God, while Michael and his angels 
fight against the dragon, and prevail, so that he is cast down to the earth, 
where he persecuted the woman who had brought forth the child. The 
woman is delivered, but the dragon continues to make war with her seed. 

The next vision (xiii.) is of a beast with seven heads and ten horns, 
to whom the dragon gave his power and seat and authority; and he 
opened his mouth in blasphemy against God. Then there arises a 
second beast, who causeth the earth and them that dwell therein to 
worship the first beast, and to make an image unto him, and those who 
will not worship the image are to be killed. He causeth all men every- 
where to bear the mark, or the name, or the number of the name of the 
beast ; and the number is six hundred three score and six. In the next 
chapter (xiv.) the vision is of the Lamb standing on Mount Zion, and 
about Him those who have His Father’s name in their foreheads; these 
are without fault before the throne of God. Then from the midst of 
heaven came forth one angel to preach the everlasting Gospel, another 
proclaiming the fall of Babylon, and a third pronouncing the judgment 
that should come on those that worship the beast and his image. Pro- 
clamation is also made from heaven that the harvest of the world is ripe, 
and straightway the vine of the earth is gathered and cast into the wine- 
press of the wrath of God. 

The chapters from xv. to xix. are largely occupied with the judgment 
of Babylon, which is pictured as a harlot drunken with the blood of the 
saints. The vision is opened by seven angels who bear the last seven 
plagues, and there are seen also those who have overcome the beast, 
standing on a sea of glass, and singing the songs of Moses and of the 
Lamb. Theangels pour out each his vial, the first on the earth, and there 
falls a grievous sore upon those who had worshipped the beast ; the second 
vial turns the sea into blood, the third destroys the rivers in like manner ; 
the fourth vial was poured on the sun, and all men were scorched with 
his fire, the fifth was poured upon the seat where the beast had sat, and 
the sixth upon the river Euphrates. Then are beheld the spirits of 
devils who go forth to gather the kings of the earth to the battle of that 
great day of God Almighty in the place called Har-Magedon. At the 
pouring out of the seventh vial, great Babylon came in remembrance 
before God, that He might make her drink the cup of the wine of the 
fierceness of His wrath. Then there is set before the seer the vision, 
first, of the harlot Babylon in all her splendour, and an explanation is 
given to him which connects this figurative woman with the beast that 
came forth from the bottomless pit, and shows how the powers, of which 
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the horns of the beast are emblems, make war upon the Lamb, but are 
overcome. It is also told him that the woman is ‘‘that great city which 
reigneth over the kings of the earth.” Then an angel publishes the 
fall of Babylon, while the people of God are exhorted to flee from the 
midst of her. The kings of the earth and the merchants are loud in 
their wail over her, but heaven and the apostles and prophets are called 
on to rejoice at her overthrow, in whom was found the blood of the 
prophets, the saints, and of all that were slain upon the earth. And 
after this the praise of God is sung in heaven because He hath thus 
avenged the blood of His saints ; for now the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and blessed are all they that are called to the marriage supper. 
Then heaven is opened, and there appears a white horse, whose rider is 
called “ Faithful and true,” and also “the Word of God,” while on His 
vesture and on His thigh a name is written, ‘‘ King of kings and Lord 
of lords.” An angel cries unto all the fowls of the heaven to come 
and devour, for there is a great slaughter by the sword of Him that 
sitteth on the horse, while the beast and the false prophet are cast into 
the lake of fire. 

The next chapter (xx.) reveals how Satan shall be bound for a 
thousand years, and then shall be the first resurrection, and those who 
have part therein shall for a thousand years be priests of God, and 
reign with Christ. After this Satan shall again be loosed, and shall 
deceive the nations, though in the end he shall be bound and cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone. Then shall be the general resurrection 
and the judgment day. 

Next follows (xxl. 1 to xxil. 7) a vision of the New Jerusalem coming 
down in glory out of heaven, and voices from heaven proclaim that 
now God has made His tabernacle among men. This new Jerusalem 
is the bride, the Lamb’s wife. And her grandeur is described as that of 
a magnificent city where dwelt the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb, 
while the glory of God was the light thereof, and into it entered nothing 
that could defile. Through the city flowed the river of the water of 
life, and in the midst of her grew the tree of life, whose fruit was for 
the healing of the nations. There, with God as their light, His servants 
shall reign for ever and ever. 

St. John, who had seen these visions, would have worshipped the 
angel that showed them unto him, but was forbidden, and told that the 
time for the fulfilment of all that he had seen was near, and that what 
had been revealed was true, neither may any man take from or add to 
the words of this book. The portion of him that doeth so will God 
take away out of the book of life. 
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In the interpretation of these prophetic visions Christians have evinced 
from the earliest times the deepest interest. For sowe centuries, how- 
ever, of the first portion of our era, no regular scheme was elaborated for 
arranging and explaining the revelations which St. John had received. 
Rome was identified with Babylon, it is true, but this name had before 
been given by Jews to the imperial city, and the sufferings which both 
Jews and Christians experienced from Roman rule made the application 
a natural one. The expectation, then almost universal, of the speedy 
coming of Christ mainly absorbed men’s thoughts, and the reign of Anti- 
christ, the millennium, and the day of judgment were subjects on which 
these revelations were accepted, rather as general representations of what 
God had been pleased to make known concerning the future of Christ’s 
Church, than as statements which might be subjected to definite chrono- 
logical arrangement. This was the disposition of most men towards 
the Apocalypse while Christianity was struggling against heresy and 
heathenism. But when she had attained a firmer footing in the West 
as well as in the East, and the faith of Christ was professed by the 
rulers of the world, the early conceptions about the fulfilment of these 
predictions faded from men’s minds, and they no longer centred their 
thoughts upon a spiritual kingdom, in which Christ with His saints 
would speedily come to reign upon the earth, but began to look for the 
accomplishment of what had been revealed in the spread of the Christian 
religion among the kingdoms of the world. While the Roman Empire 
prospered, the Christians who meditated on these things restricted their 
application of the Apocalypse in great part to Western Christendom, a 
course into which very many commentators since then have been be- 
trayed. Thus, the spread of Roman sway under Christian princes was 
looked upon as the divinely appointed channel for the extension of 
Christianity. Afterwards, as the decline of Rome came about, inter- 
pretations were framed in which the invaders of the empire, heretics and 
barbarians, were identified with those powers of evil against which it 
had been revealed to St. John that Christ’s Church would have to 
contend. As further time went on, instead of the imperial power, 
the papal authority became paramount in the West, and when that 
authority encroached everywhere and became intolerable, men de- 
clared once again that Rome was intended by the apocalyptic 
Babylon, and that the Pope was the fulfilment of the vision of 
Antichrist. ; 

In consequence of the movements which preceded the Reformation, 
a degree of greater definiteness was then given to the schemes of interpre- 
tation applied to the book of Revelation, and the historical application 
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of the figures which it contains was a fruitful field of labour from the 
time of Wycliffe downward, and has indeed been so from that date to 
our own, the spirit of interpretation being more active at one time (¢.g-, 
in the stirring events which attended on the French Revolution) than at 
others. The historical interpreters have generally regarded this solemn 
book as giving a history of the Church of Christ down to the end of the 
world, only differing from one another as to whether the different series 
of visions should be looked upon as one successive of the other, or 
whether they refer to events which may be going on side byside. There 
has, however, been much difference of opinion as to the significance 
and application of the various signs, on which wide field our limited 
space forbids us to enter. We can only draw the conclusion from the 
abundance of applications that have been discovered, that the full insight 
into a great deal that is revealed has not yet been reached, and that, as 
in history, events repeat themselves, so to God’s prophecy there may 
be several lower historical fulfilments of a partial kind before the end is 
reached, which He alone could see from the beginning. It should be 
also remarked that the historical interpreters of the Apocalypse have, 
from the engrossing nature of the points to which their special inquiries 
attracted them, been prone to seek the solution of what is revealed in 
the history of some limited section of the Christian world, and in the 
narrow space occupied by some exciting period of Church history, losing 
sight perhaps in some degree of the fact that as the Church of Christ is 
to, be victorious over the whole world, so the conflicts through which 
she has to pass may be carried on in other theatres than Europe. 

But beside the historical method of interpretation, there have arisen 
two other classes of expositors, one of which, restricting the vision of 
the writer to the days in which he lived, and allowing him no more gifts 
than a wise skill in foreseeing the course which events were taking, has 
maintained that all the troubles and struggles of which he spake had 
reference to Judaism and the Roman Empire, and those hindrances 
which both these were likely to cast in the way of any advance of the 
Christian faith, Such men hold that the Revelation has long ago been 
accomplished, and that our study should be confined to gathering the 
method of its fulfilment by examination of the events of the first and 
second centuries. 

On the opposite extreme stand those who cannot be called inter- 
preters, but who hold that there will be no fulfilment of these visions 
till the last coming of Christ is nigh at hand. Some of these go so far 
as to declare that the seven Churches of Asia have not yet arisen, while 
even those who admit that the first three chapters of our book may have ~ 
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historical reference, yet relegate the accomplishment of all beside to the 
far distant future. 

Now for endeavouring to estimate the character of any scheme of 
interpretation applied to the New Testament Apocalypse, we seem to 
have our best aid in the study of those apocalyptic words of Christ 
Himself left for us in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters of 
St. Matthew. There, though commencing with signs which should 
precede the destruction of Jerusalem, and calling that event a coming of 
the Son of Man, our Lord yet uses this as a type of, and introduction to, 
that greater coming when He shall appear in glory, and all His holy 
angels with Him. With this for our guide, we should be unwilling to 
accept the exposition of those who hold that the events of which St. 
John was directed to speak were all accomplished in the immediate 
future after his book was written. That the Spirit should have employed 
solemn language, like that which speaks of the Son of Man on His throne 
of glory, of the judgment-seat, and the books open, concerning matters 
which had to do only with the fall of Jerusalem and the fortunes of the 
Roman Empire is alien to the character of Divine revelation. Nor 
can we think it in harmony with God’s other dealings towards men, that 
He should give in this book nothing but a picture of what was to be 
looked for in the far distant future. God’s revelation has been ever 
progressive, and has been made as man became prepared to receive and 
use it. It seems therefore reasonable to accept the Christian Apoca- 
lypse as given to bea help and a warning to the Church from the time 
when it was first made known until its complete fulfilment shall arrive. 
Some “comings” of the Son of Man have, no doubt, passed by. The 
fall of Jerusalem He Himself has called one. And we may be permitted 
to recognize others in the spread of Christianity, in the barbarian inroads 
upon the Roman Empire, in the rise of Mohammedanism, in the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, in the Reformation, in the French Revolution. 
Each of these great events has doubtless been a coming of Christ in 
mercy or in judgment, and each has brought nearer the day of that 
greater coming which shall solve all the mystery of what St. John was 
permitted to behold. To read therefore in history the fulhlment of the 
visions is a wise employment of God’s Word, and no disappointmen 

should be felt if there be in what we see and read only a partial accom- 
plishment of what has been revealed. For in giving His own Apoca- 
lypse, Christ gave also the warning: “Ye shall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars; but the end is not yet ;” and said of the risings of nations and 
of the famines, pestilences, and earthquakes, with which God should 
from time to time reveal His power upon the earth, that these were but 
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the beginning of sorrows, while He added, concerning the great day of 
the Son of Man, that it should be such as all would recognize ; for it 
should be as the lightning coming from the east, and shining even unto 
the west. 


Letters to a Hibinity Student. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK R. WYNNE, M.A., CANON OF CHRIST 
CHURCH AND INCUMBENT OF ST. MATTHIAS’, DUBLIN. 


V.—HINTS FOR STUDY. 
( Continued.) 


V. THE study of ecclesiastical history is in reality a branch 
of the study of theology. Still, as we read it, we have before 
us man’s thinkings upon God’s revelations. Far the most 
important part of the history of the Church is the history of 
its thought. We have God’s various dealings in outward pro- 
vidence—the working out of the great laws by which nations 
and dynasties rise and fall—the manifestations of tendencies 
in man’s nature, by which divisions and schisms and wars and 
tumults and mutual persecutions sweep over society like the 
gusts of wind over the stormy sea. We have these changing 
events in ecclesiastical history; but deep underneath all we 
have the strivings of man’s mind to know and express the 
true, and cast out the false. The turmoil on the surface comes 
from the struggles of the buried Titan, If we read our eccle- 
siastical history in an enlightened spirit, we are watching still 
that greatest and most interesting of phenomena—man’s think- 
ing, feeling, and acting with regard to God’s teaching. But 
there is a special use in this branch of theology, besides the 
knowledge it gives us of human character, and the fresh aspects 
it shows us of Divine truth. It makes us feel the unity and 
continuity of Christ’s Church. It tends to counteract the 
strong tendency in the clerical mind to settle down into “ paro- 
chialism.” Naturally and rightly his own parish has the very 
deepest interest for the pastor’s heart; and he has to think 
of it, wish for it, and look into it so much, that there is a 
danger of his not looking beyond it. And so his mind easily 
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becomes narrowed, and his sympathies contracted. He begins 
to forget that there is anything outside his parish, or that there 
was anything of interest there before he began his work. The 
attendance at his Sunday-school, the number of his communi- 
cants, the quarrels of his old women, what Lady Goodbody 
thought of his last sermon—these seem to him the great events 
of the world’s history. Is it not well for him to be reminded 
that there have been in the past, and are going on in the pre- 
sent, some other events nearly as important? Is it not well 
that his attention should sometimes be turned from Tommy 
Smith’s misconduct at school, and Mr. Holdfast’s stinginess in 
his subscriptions, and the extraordinary sleepiness of the con- 
gregation on Sunday evening, to the struggles and trials and 
failures and triumphs of Christ’s people throughout the ages? 
As he remembers the agonies of martyrs and the struggles of 
reformers, and the long labours of missionaries, as he thinks of 
the fire of persecution, and the blight of false doctrine, and the 
oppressions of statecraft, and the tyranny of priestcraft, and the 
grand thunder of Christian preachers, and the massive writings 
of Christian fathers, and the wisdom of councils, and the waver- 
ing and yet ever onward progress of the line of Christian 
tzaching through the world, must he not be lifted up in spirit, 
and made a larger-hearted and truer teacher? He feels perhaps 
more intensely than before that he is God’s messenger to the 
little flock around him; but he feels, too, that he is but one in 
the long procession of God’s soldiers and servants here, soon to 
be gathered into the great number whom no man can number 
on high. He feels that he and his people are but part of “the 
holy Church throughout the world.” 

VI. There are other studies, not usually looked upon as 
theological or even religious, which seem to me important 
and useful ingredients in the intellectual diet of a clergyman. 
There is mental and moral philosophy, the investigation of 
the laws of thought, and of the relation and interaction of 
the various wheels within wheels of that wonderful inward 
mechanism by which man perceives, feels, wishes, purposes, and 
acts. The more the spiritual physician understands this psy- 
chological anatomy, the more skilfully can he apply his medi- 
cines, and the more boldly, when needs be, can he cut home 
with the keen blade of argument or reproof. Much preaching, 
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for want of this knowledge, is only waste of energy. Men ‘say 
fine things and perhaps true things; they harp on one subject, 
thunder on another, but the right chord in the heart of the 
hearers is not touched. The particular emotion needed to 
move the will has not been awakened. More knowledge of 
the laws of mind, more thoughtful determination to act on them 
and through them, would have kept these orators from many 
a long train of useless eloquence. 

VII. The study of natural science is also particularly bene- 
ficial to a clergyman; for it is another form of the search 
after God’s truth. It is the study of what zs. It is the 
investigation of facts. Such studies help to produce a tone 
of patient and careful inquiry—a judicial calmness of thought 
that is specially useful to the clerical mind. The mere 
theologian is apt to be passionate and eager in his opinions. 
The subjects on which he thinks are so interwoven with his 
dearest affections and most ardent hopes, that it is hard for 
him to preserve an unprejudiced and impartial judgment. 
Where we feel intensely, it is not easy to reason calmly. 
Hence comes the odium theologicum that has been always 
such a reproach to religion, and such a hindrance to the advance 
of religious knowledge. Zeal for God’s truth, as it is called, 
has been the most prolific source of error. Men are so eager 
for orthodoxy, so fierce in their pious horror of heterodoxy, that 
they rush into the theological fray with eyes blinded to every- 
thing but their own traditional ideas. So errors and superstitions 
become enthroned in pious affections, and half truths pass for 
whole truths, and realities can never be separated from the 
garments of conventional expression in which they are wrapped 
up. So good men who believe in the same living Lord are 
kept asunder by hard barriers of doctrinal differences; and 
there is the sad spectacle to the world of perpetual disunion in 
the Church of Christ, mutual suspicion, mutual recriminations, 
mutual denunciations, religious people “ hating one another for 
the love of God.” No doubt the moral faults of bigotry, dog- 
matism, and intolerance need moral remedies. But the habit of 
mind engendered by scientific study helps the cure. Those who 
are altogether occupied in these studies have their own dangers, 
which we need not enter into now. But a mingling of scientific 
investigation with the study of theology counteracts the theo- 
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logic faults. In arriving at conclusions on debated subjects, the 
tone of mind it engenders does not ask, “Is this the orthodox 
view ? is it nice? does it sound pious? does it fall in with the 
traditions of my party? how would it be approved of by this 
person or that person?” It simply asks, “Is it true? what 
is the evidence for it? what are the objections against it? 
on which side does the balance of proof lie?” Calmly and 
steadfastly it strives to shut out all considerations but this 
one, “What conclusion does the evidence lead to?” I 
strongly recommend Divinity students, therefore, not to think 
the science they have to learn in their “arts” course an 
interference with their preparation for the great work of 
the ministry, but rather a help to it, for which they may be 
thankful, and which it is well they should use earnestly, 
And I think it is useful for clergymen in their after-life to 
keep up their interest in scientific subjects, and whenever they 
have an opportunity to carry on their study of them. They 
will thereby be larger-minded men, more capable of weighing 
evidence and arriving at unbiassed judgments, and they will 
not be less humble and loving servants of the Creator for 
being careful students of His works. 

VIII. General literature, too, the “light literature” even of 
the day, should have its corner in the clergyman’s library, and 
its portion, though not a very large portion, of his time. Re- 
laxation is needed ; the bow must be unbent ; and just as it is 
well that the body should have its invigorating exercise, the 
ride, the walk, the mountain ramble, the game of tennis or 
cricket, or the good pull on the water, so it is well that the 
mind should have its hours of unbending too, in which the 
mental powers may find pleasant exercise and interest without 
fatigue. This can best be effected by literature. After the 
careful study of the morning, after the straining of all the 
energies of thought and feeling in preparation of sermons or 
addresses that are to rouse and guide the souls of our fellow- 
men, after the day’s toil in schools and classes, and visits to 
sick and sorrowing and sinning men and women, it is a wonderful 
rest to “read from the treasured volume the poem of our choice,” 
to be carried away by the ripple of sweet rhyme, or the music 
of stately prose, or the fascinating spell of imaginative thought, 
away from our struggles, anxieties, and disappointments, away 
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into a fresh atmosphere, where we can breathe softly and 
quietly while 
‘* The cares that infest the day 


May fold their tents ike the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


But the refreshment of literature is neither its only nor its 
chief advantage. It gives to the mind and to the style of 
speaking and writing that indescribable “something” which 
carries with it so much charm and power, which, though akin 
to knowledge, is not exactly the same as knowledge, which for 
want of a better name we call “culture.” Learning and severe 
study will not produce it; they should underlie it; but over 
them there should be layers of gentler lore, even as over the 
seed-bearing calyx of the rose are folded the soft and fragrant 
petals. This culture is a very real help to the clergyman in 
his teaching. Tact, delicacy, and refinement of feeling, though 
they are the offspring of love, are assisted in their birth by 
culture; and grace and felicity of expression are entirely its 
gift. Culture will not make you know the truth. It will 
not give fire and enthusiasm to preach it from your heart. 
But when you know it, and love it, and long to make it known 
to men, culture will facilitate your utterance, will supply you 
with many a helping word and happy idea, so that what 
you feel and believe may be more effectively commended to 
your hearers. It is impossible to describe the manifold 
advantages it is to a clergyman to be a cultivated gentleman. 
It gives you topics of mutual interest and sympathy with 
the educated members of your flock; it wins for you a 
sort of access to them, which if you are in earnest you will 
use for your deeper work. It helps you also to know what 
such people are thinking about, what ideas are likely to be 
floating in their minds, what dangers to heart and under- 
standing you have to guard them against. The literature of 
the day reflects the general thought and feeling of the day. 
You find it hard to have much close conversation with the 
gentlemen, the lawyers, or doctors of your congregation. You 
read the Wineteenth Century or the Contemporary Review, then 
you know some of the subjects to which their thoughts have 
been directed. And’ you read not merely as a physician 
looking out for the diseases he is to cure, but also as a man 
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with a healthy appetite looking in many storehouses for 
nourishing food. Your mind wants to be strengthened, en- 
larged, and supplied with varied ideas. Every honest book 
you read brings you some of these. Well does one of our 
most earnest poets describe the spirit in which general literature 
ought to be read : 
“ We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And calculating profits—so much help 

From so much reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 

Soul forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and its salt of truth, 

*Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 
I cordially agree with this noble sentiment ; I think that we 
parsons and embryo parsons need to be reminded of it. We 
are not mere quarantine officers, to whom literature has to 
be submitted, to see whether it is safe from the plague. We 
are not a separate priest-caste, looking down from our dignified 
elevation upon weak and inferior races. We are men and 
brothers, knit together in the great fraternity of the human 
race, throbbing with the pulse of its varied life, sharing its joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears, feeling our hearts heave and swell 
with the pant of its intellectual labour. We are elder brothers 
indeed, through our office, commissioned by our Father to help 
and guide, but brothers still, and the more brotherly the better 
helpers ; so we like to share with our brother-men our common 
heritage of thought and knowledge. But we must take care 
that literary knowledge and culture do not interfere with what 
the Apostle calls “simplicity and godly sincerity.” Not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, souls are won for 
Christ. If you read the thoughts and opinions and specula- 
tions of the day, so much that you can no longer truly say, “I 
am determined to know nothing among you but Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified,” if the Lord Himself—His love and His 
service—becomes to you one of the many things you want to 
teach, instead of the “one thing needful,” to which everything 
else is subservient, then your books and your studies have 
become to you noxious weeds, entangling thorns, choking the 
celestial seed. And there is another danger. “ Knowledge 
puffeth up.” You might easily pride yourself on being accom- 
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plished and well-read. And then there would come a tone of 
show-off in your language. You would use you culture, not 
to make your message better known, and its beauty more 
deeply felt, but to dress yourself up more prettily for people’s 
admiration. Your quotations would be not for the purpose of 
illustrating truth, but of adorning the preacher. Ah, my cul- 
tured friend, it would have been better to have remained an 
honest dunce than to have become a conceited pedant. The 
difference between literary knowledge as a snare or as a help 
depends on the motive and spirit of your study. St. Paul was 
an eminently cultured man, and used his knowledge with a 
master hand; but he used it as nothing in itself, but just as a 
means for that great labour in which he “travailed in birth ” 
for his spiritual children, “till Christ should be formed in their 
hearts.” 

Whatever learning or culture he had, he counted it, as 
well as everything else, “but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord, by whom the world was 
crucified unto him, and he unto the world.” In our reading of 
literature, then, as well as in every other branch of our work, 
we must earnestly pray that the “ love of Christ may constrain 
us.” Lord Brougham has suggested that it is important for 
every reader, who would read with profit, to aim at wzzty in his 
studies. There should be some one subject or branch of 
thought kept prominent in his mind. No matter how varied 
his reading, there should be a constant under-current of en- 
deavour to make it bear on this one sfectalité of his. Thus 
desultoriness in study will be prevented; and as many blos- 
soms are strung by children’s hands on one twine, so all the 
books he reads, and lines of thought he pursues, will be kept 
from waste and dispersion by their connection with his one 
leading topic. A noble unity is given to all the reading of a 
minister of Christ, by the one great object that dominates his 
life. He wants to bring men from darkness to light, from 
the power of Satan to God. He wants to be a real helper to 
human hearts. In all his reading of all kinds he should keep 
this well in mind. I want to be a helper; is there anything 
here that will help me to help? In theology, in history, in 
essay, in poem, in fiction, in whatsoever book he takes in his 
hand, the same search should be prosecuted. Is any light 
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thrown here on the working of my brethren’s hearts, on their 
dangers, their difficulties, their mistakes, their delusions ? 
Can I get any hint here as to how I might reach them 
more directly, or bring to bear on them more effectively the 
glorious revelation of God? Thus manifold lines of reading 
do not distract his mind or dissipate his mental energies. 
The varying notes are attuned to one harmony, the many- 
. coloured rays are concentrated on one focus. All he reads, 
whether light or serious, religious or secular, is made subser- 
vient to one end, and that end is the great object of his life, 
to bless and elevate his fellow-men, to help them to know the 
true, and do the right, and fulfil their great human mission to 
“minister in the temple of immensity.” - 

IX. Before, however, passing away from the subject of the 
clergyman’s reading, I should like to suggest, as a practical 
hint, that to prevent desultoriness, it is well to have always one 
good solid book on hand. The subjective unity I have spoken 
of would hardly be a sufficient safeguard without some external 
help. There may be varieties and light delicacies of many 
kinds at your table, but in order to make a wholesome meal 
you require a sufficient allowance of plain substantial food. 
See that it is the same in your reading. The review, the 
poem, the pleasant essay, are very well in their way; but if 
you have not some book that will call out your mental ener- 
gies, your soul will soon “loathe the light food.” One really 
carefully written work, either old or new, one book that has in 
it thought and materials for thought, and that will need con- 
centrated attention, ought to be part of your daily study. And 
the advance of your mark in this book, or the reproach of its 
long residence in nearly the same place, will help to remind 
you how far you are steadily studying, or how far you are 
letting yourself grow into a mere literary dilettante. 
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Ghe Mrinting Press as a Parish 
Helper. 


TUE answers received to the questions on this subject, recently 
proposed to our readers, have not been numerous; and we are 
disposed to think that the printing press might be used much 
more than it is in furtherance of a clergyman’s work in his 
parish. 

We do not purpose to answer our questions seviatim, but to 
give such a general review of the letters we have received on 
the subject as will furnish the information we sought to elicit 
in proposing them. 

In using the press, the chief difficulty, no doubt, is the cost. 
The demands upon a clergyman’s purse, especially in a country 
parish, where he has little or no sympathy from his chief 
parishioners in his work, are so many and so continuous, that 
he shrinks from any effort which may involve outlay. We 
venture to suggest to godly laymen, that if they would place 
some of the Lord’s money entrusted to them into a clergyman’s 
hands for this purpose, to use at his discretion, they would be 
doing a good work. 

It would be a great boon to a clergyman, too, if there were 
invented some easy and inexpensive method of reproducing 
manuscripts. The present methods, by means of a sticky 
composition, are too clumsy and unsatisfactory to commend 
themselves ; and an amateur printing press is a tiresome and 
time-spending labour, and the result is, to say the least, not 
very presentable. 

I, Judging from our correspondence, the plan most generally 
adopted by the clergy is the “localization” of some magazine. 
Our readers are sufficiently familiar with this. The outer cover 
is printed by a local printer, and is ready for the magazine 
each month when it comes from the publisher in London. 
The clergyman in this case is not responsible for the contents 
of the magazine. From one to four pages, as may be arranged, 
are alone his portion. Upon this are printed various articles 
and notices, which will be of interest to the parishioners generally, 
or more usually to the congregation. An address is inserted 
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from the clergyman himself, upon some religious subject, intended 
to awaken, to warn, or to instruct. Then there are notices of 
meetings about to be held, explanations of parochial plans, 
sometimes a calendar setting forth each day’s engagements for 
the month, the lessons for each Sunday, the hymns to be sung 
in the church, and in some cases the tunes. 

One advantage of this method is that the advertisements 
obtained by the printer in some measure recoup the clergyman 
for his outlay. But, allowing for this, we find that, excepting 
in large congregations (and even there only where there are lay 
friends who vigorously take up this branch of work), the localized 
periodical is generally a pecuniary loss. 

A disadvantage is that the clergyman in this way only 
reaches those who purchase the magazine—that is, those who 
may be presumed to be church people, and of these only such 
as are favourably disposed towards the vicar. The dissenters, 
and the great mass of parishioners who are indifferent to religion, 
are not reached. 

II. In many parishes periodicals are circulated without any 
localised cover. The poor, especially in villages, are unable to 
obtain a monthly magazine, and in towns they do not know 
how to go about it. The methods employed where such 
Magazine Associations are worked may be seen in the very 
interesting Report of the Pure Literature Society (11, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, Strand). 

The vicar of a small rural parish (Rev. W. Collins, of 
Nunnington, Yorkshire) records: “I visited in December every 
house, taking with me specimens of periodicals.” (These are 
furnished by the Society.) “The result was an order for maga- 
zines from four out of every five houses. The total number 
sold in January was 120. Twenty-eight different monthlies, 
from halfpenny to sixpence each, are thus now in the hands 
of the people.” 

Large parishes are divided into magazine districts. These 
are canvassed for orders every December. A canvass paper 
is provided by the Society; but we think it better to have 
one having upon it a few hearty words from the clergyman, 
and coming directly from himself. On this canvass paper a 
list of magazines is given, and the occupant of the house at 
which it is left is requested to place a mark against the maga- 
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zine or magazines he wishes to have. The paper is called for, 
and a statement is sent to the friend who undertakes the 
management of the association, who sends his order to London. 
When the parcel arrives, he sorts the magazines, and sends 
them to the various distributors. 

Mr. Whytehead, of York, states how in a parish of about 
6,000 inhabitants, which has been divided into twenty-three 
districts, 7,717 magazines were sold last year, for which 
458 7s. 8d. was received. In Holy Trinity, Nottingham, 
nearly 10,000 were sold in 1880. In Fulham the average 
monthly circulation has been 3,020. At this last there is also 
a binding department, which has bound 535 volumes in the 
year. These figures show to what extent good literature may 
very easily be introduced into the homes of our parishioners. 

The Pure Literature Society allow a discount of twenty-five 
per cent.; and when all expenses are paid, a handsome balance 
is left to be devoted to some useful parochial object. One vicar 
receives thus annually about 410 towards the support of a 
curate. 

Mr. Whytehead mentions the very interesting case of a 
working man in a country town, who, “seeing the need of 
sound reading for the inhabitants of the place, started a 
magazine institution himself, which he has carried on two 
years most successfully. He circulates 121 magazines every 
month, for which the subscribers pay 17s. 8d., amounting to 

1,452 magazines and £10 12s.a year. After paying carriage 
and expenses, this zealous man contributes about £2 a year, 
as his profits, to mission work, If an unaided working man, 
whose only leisure time is in an evening, can do so much, can 
there be any valid reason why every parish should not be thus 
supplied with pure literature ?” 

The value of such a work can scarcely be over-rated. It 
supplants much vile literature, and without an organization of 
this kind, that is often the only literature to which the working 
man has access. And it has this advantage, that it is a 
pecuniary gain. In some cases the profits are devoted to the 
localising of another magazine. 

III. But the circulation of sound literature does not bring 
the clergyman himself in contact with his people. This is 
sometimes done by means of original leaflets, addresses, cards, 
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etc., sent occasionally or monthly throughout the parish. The 
Rev. G. E. Phillips, of Stalbridge Rectory, sends some specimens 
which he finds useful. These consist of slips, on which are 
printed notices and invitations to services, meetings, etc. We 
can understand how a printed note, inviting attendance to a 
lecture or Bible-class would be likely to win attention. A 
“Quarterly Report” of the attendance of each Sunday scholar 
is also sent to the parents on a form printed for the purpose. 
This strikes us as a capital plan for securing regular attendance. 

IV. The Rev. F. H. Ashley has a printing press in use at 
the National School. The boys set up the type. Notices of 
all kinds relating to school and church are printed; e,g., notices 
from the master of school-pence due, of irregularity in attendance, 
of school books required, etc.; and from the clergyman, of meet- 
ings, of the subject of the next Sunday’s sermon, when it is of a 
special character, of entertainments, hints of various kinds, 
Church seasons, appeals to the conscience. The schoolmaster 
in this case undertakes, with his boys, the manipulation of the 
press. 

V. Another method of using the printing press in parish 
work seems to us to be very feasible. The Rev. W. Laycock, 
of Hurdsfield Vicarage, Macclesfield, writes that through bad 
trade the circulation of his localised magazine was reduced 
very much. Out of 1050 houses, only about 240 were getting 
it, and moreover there arose troublesome bad debts. So he 
determined to discontinue the magazine, and to send only 
the Messenger—ie., the four pages issued by himself—to 
every house monthly, “thus ensuring that every house received 
something monthly directly on religion, temperance, and local 
church information, announcing services and meetings, giving 
balance-sheets, etc.” We have glanced through the numbers 
sent us, and notice a great variety of information interesting 
to parishioners, such as vicar’s annual statement, advice to 
Sunday-school teachers, baptisms, etc. announcements, letters 
from parishioners, enigmas, passing events, Sabbath, Church 
seasons, etc. 

A somewhat similar method was begun about ten years ago in 
a large parish in York, by the Rev. J. E. Sampson (now vicar of 
Barrow-on-Humber). The blessing of God had been on the 
ministry, and several men were converted. One of these came 
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to his clergyman, and said, “ Sir, I want to do something for 
God, something for souls.” The result of this inquiry was that 
the parish was divided into twenty districts, and as many god- 
fearing working men undertook to distribute, each one in his 
district, the monthly leaflet which their clergyman proposed to 
print, with the title of the Wonthly Monitor. In this way every 
house in the parish was reached. One side of the page is a 
homely tract, and the other contains notices, etc. Sometimes 
it is two pages, sometimes thrée or four. 

One advantage of this over the tract system (though it is 
not intended to supersede the good old method of distributing 
tracts by district visitors) is that there is no waiting for the 
former tract to be rummaged up, a delay which a lady may 
turn to advantage, but which would make a working man feel 
awkward. Another feature of the plan is that the paper 
coming from the clergyman, written by him to them, and not 
being lengthy, is received and read, and very often treasured 
carefully, where a tract would be laid aside, or be returned 
when the visitor calls again. 

In this way the entire parish is covered. Where the tract is 
refused (by Romanists for instance), the JZonztor is generally 
accepted. But refusals are very rare. To the clergyman the 
plan is an immense satisfaction. In a large unwieldy parish 
he is baffled; he feels himself a stranger where he should be 
known, and unheard by those to whom he longs to deliver his 
message. By this method he has at least the comfort of 
knowing that the Gospel is carried to every house in the parish 
every month in the year. 

If a member of the congregation leaves the parish, the 
Monitor goes to him by post monthly, reminding him of former 
days, of a pastor’s interest, and of the God who saves. In this 
way, too, many a door of usefulness is open to the distributor, 
and a subject for conversation is suggested when the clergyman 
visits his parishioners. . 

But how about the cost? This is unhappily the impediment 
in the way of many good works. In this case the clergyman’s 
heart is cheered by many little offerings sent unasked by the 
poor towards the cost of the printing, and sometimes larger gifts 
are sent by the richer parishioners or others. In this York 
parish, 15,100 were issued in the first year, at a cost, including 
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postage, of 411, and the unsought donations have always 
covered the expenditure. Mr. Sampson will be happy to send 
specimens on receipt of stamps to any who may care to have 
them. 

We venture to offer these remarks to our readers, suggested 
by a perusal of the correspondence before us. We are im- 
pressed by the importance of using the printing press still more. 
The attendance at our churches, however great, is so small 
compared with the multitudes outside, that the clergy will be 
glad to know of any methods whereby they can reach the eye, 
if not the ear, for the Gospel of Christ. The responsibility of 
the parochial clergyman is so great, that it must be a relief to 
him, if he can in this way, if in no vther, bring the tidings of a 
Saviour’s love to every house in his parish. 


Persian Proverbs, 
COMPILED BY THE REY. JAMES LONG. 


By talking and conversing, affection increases. As you continue to eat 
even the bitter nimba leaf, it becomes sweet: so by practice may we 
succeed in any art whatever. 

The six flavours are diverse, but taste is one ; various are the creeds 
regarding truth, but truth is ore; and saints differ among themselves, 
but He on whom they meditate is one. 

We cannot see our own forehead, our ears, or our backs; neither can 
we know the hairs of our head ; if a man knows not himself, how should 
he know God? 

If you know how to swim, there is no necessity to sound the stream. 
If you are content with a girdle, no poverty will distress you. 

If you anoint an ass all over with perfumes, it appreciates not your 
fondness, but will turn again and kick you. 

The drop that falls into the oyster-shell becomes a pearl, while the 
drop that falls into the wave turns to water: if the situation be suitable, 
the fruit shall not fail. 

If you go with a pail to milk a dry cow, it may kick your teeth out, 


but you will get no milk. Beh dass, 
Were you to drink milk at a tavern, all would imagine it to be wine ; 
so he who stands where he ought not will inevitably incur reproach, 


If you throw a stone into filth, it will fly into your face. 
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The loss of a wing is the same to a mosquito as the loss of a leg to an 


elephant. 
The man who has mounted an elephant will not be afraid at the bark 


of a dog. 

If you put a crow in a cage, will it talk like a parrot ? 

He opens the door for the robber, and then awakes his master. 

-Like a cat shutting her eyes, and fancying that no one could see her 
drinking the milk. 

In fighting, cowardly as a lizard, but in talk a tiger. 

They fetch the salt when the rice is eaten. 

You may break dry wood, but it will not bend. 

Faith in God is the root of all devotion, but deliverance from evil is 
only her servant. 

Like Hindu gods, smooth without, dry grass within. 

A spirit without revenge is the highest religion. 

Many elephants cannot wade the river; the mosquito says it is only 
knee deep. 

Happiness is found in the mother’s bosom. 
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COMMENTARIES exercise a widespread influence on the theo- 
logical literature of the age. In this form, either singly or in 
company, some of the ablest minds have found an avenue for 
the instruction of others, and for the expression of their own 
views. We have a notable example of this in the “ Pulpit 
Commentary,” of which the recently published volume on the 
Book of Deuteronomy* possesses unusual attracticns for the 
critical scholar. As might have been confidently expected, after 
the recent hostile hypotheses which have been projected in 
certain well-known works, such a contribution as the present 
would take a more onided view than usual on the points in 
dispute. These difficulties are fairly stated and argued before 
a legitimate conclusion is drawn. The principal questions are 
connected with the authorship of the volume and the time of 
* «The Pulpit Commentary—Deuter au 
ander, D.D., Editor of Kitto’ Can es @ eae ee Cee 


D.D., and Homilies by various authors. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and C 
1882. Price 15s. x 
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its production. The obvious parallelisms to be found in this 
book and the prophecy of Jeremiah are unreservedly particu- 
larized; and were there no other similar features in other books 
of the Old Testament, the argument would be a strong one in 
favour of a common authorship. But much erudition has been 
brought to bear upon the earlier prophecies, with the result that 
other corresponding similarities are contained in them also, and 
so the apparent formidable difficulty fades away. The book, 
however, apart from its traditional antiquity, is marked by a 
large number of archaisms sufficiently important to assuage the 
fears of those who deemed that recent investigations would not 
allow long-established opinions to remain undisturbed. The 
book of Deuteronomy is peculiarly rich in topics which admit 
of homiletic treatment, and it is impossible to turn over. the 
hundreds of pages without discovering the vigorous tone and 
skilful treatment everywhere existing. The responsibility of 
sustaining the deservedly high reputation of this series is mani- 
festly very great, but this latest addition will certainly take 
rank with its excellent predecessors. 

The third volume of “A Popular Commentary on the New 
Testament,”* containing the Epistles of St. Paul (that to the 
Hebrews is omitted), is the work of nine doctors of divinity, 
including Drs. Lumby, Dods, Schaff, the general editor, and 
Dean Plumptre. One general introduction serves for the whole 
group, but a second one is added to each epistle on its own 
specialities. The method of exegesis followed is simply this : 
the Authorized Version in a very bold type is given in sections 
which are preceded by an appropriate title and explanation ; 
each phrase or word in the original is, when necessary, trans- 
lated anew, and in that form becomes the subject of criticism 
and exposition. This is a very simple plan indeed, and where 
readers do not require a multitude of opinions on disputed points, 
but only that one which will give the clearest view of the 
passage, this commentary will be very acceptable. Occasional 
references are made on points of doctrine and translation to. 
the works of eminent biblical scholars. The Epistle to the 
Galatians in the hands of Professor Schaff is enriched in general 
treatment by an elaborate excursus on each of the following 


* Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. Lllustrated. Edinburgh: T. and, T. Clark. 1882. 


Price 18s. 
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subjects: the Conversion of St. Paul, Justification, St. Paul’s 
Thorn in the Flesh, and Allegorical and Typical Interpretation. 
On. chap. iii. 20, “ Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, 
' but God is one,” upwards of four hundred and thirty ancient 
and modern interpretations, we are told, have been enumerated, 
of which ten of the best are here given on the most difficult 
verse in the Bible. 

The first volume of the “ Homilistic Library”* contains 
eighty-four homiletics and thirty-five “ sermonic slippings” on 
Psalms ii—lxi. The object in view is the proficiency of modern 
pulpit exposition. Dr. Thomas proclaims an obvious fact, that 
he has cut himself adrift from the well-known opinions of our 
standard theologians on several questions of importance. We, 
however, fail to see that, though he chooses an independent 
route, we are offered any compensating advantage. Alternatives 
are sometimes very useful, but the old paths are generally as 
good as the new. The learned doctor thinks otherwise, and, 
amongst other things, is unable to see “much moral excellence 
in the character of David, satisfactory reasons for his awful 
imprecations, or many, if any, Messianic references in the whole 
book” of the Psalms. In accordance with this view, Psalm xxii. 
is by him entitled “A Picture of Suffering Sainthood,” and he 
informs us that Olshausen considered “the whole appropriate 
to the time of the Maccabees.” Much doubt is also cast upon 
the authorship of many of the Psalms, which we thought, from 
evidence external and internal, were unquestionably of Davidic 
origin. We quote Psalm li. 5 as an example of the strength 
and unusual rendering of some of the annotations: “ Beh ld, J 
was shapen in iniquity,’ etc. ‘Does this mean what the old 
theologians call original sin? Does it mean that he was con- 
stitutionally sinful—sinful in his very nature? This in philo- 
sophy is nonsense; in religion blasphemy.” The work is very 
far from being commonplace, and contains a great deal of very 
useful expos.tion in a manner helpful to ministers. Each psalm, 
with certain exceptions which cannot be historically treated, is 
pointedly annotated, and, as we have said, remarkably clear in 
the methodical analysis prepared for pulpit use. 

There could not be more conclusive evidence of the justness 


* «fhe Homilistic Library. I, Psalms i.—lxi.” By David Thomas, D.D., Editor 
of the Homi/ist, etc. London: R. D. Dickinson. 1882. Price 103. 6d. 
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of the encomiums which were passed upon the “ Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans,” than the excellent work which 
has now followed it by the same author, and which we are 
promised will be succeeded by other works on St. Paul’s Epistles. 
The present treatise on the two Epistles to the Corinthians* 
manifests a continuance of the rare power of criticism and expo- 
sition which its author possesses, while on the more extensive 
subjects which arise now and then, as for example on the Lord’s 
Supper, the Gift of Tongues, the Resurrection, Greek Athletic 
Festivals, etc., the amount of scholarship and thought combined 
is everywhere conspicuous. To the clergy this book will be 
specially valuable: the author acknowledges the many autho- 
rities he has consulted, some of them in the remotest ages 
throwing unexpected light on these Epistles. We are bound to 
add that the information from ancient and modern sources is 
reproduced in the author’s original style in the elucidation of 
the sacred text. Several valuable appendices on the Epistle of 
Clement, the Revised Version, and Doubtful Various Readings, 
are worthy of special examination. Mr. Beet deserves every 
encouragement in the prosecution of the laborious work which 
he has undertaken. 

A volume of “Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians” f 
will inevitably command deserved attention. We do not hesi- 
tate to accord to it very high praise indeed. Its author is well 
known as a very robust thinker; and such an Epistle as this, 
embracing as it does doctrinal, ethical, and practical subjects, 
is calculated to put the profoundest mind on its mettle, and 
the well-known theologian has certainly fulfilled our highest 
expectations, and a very great deal more. Every page is an 
eloquent witness to the powerful method of treatment which 
marks the whole book. We can call to mind sundry isolated 
passages on this Epistle in other treatises of very great excel- 
lence, but in this there are no wide contrasts, the logic and the 
language are always clear and emphatic. No one doubts Mr. 
Dale’s tenacious grip of evangelical truth, and these lectures 
disclose his remarkable power of impressing the same truth on 
the minds of others. 

* «©St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians.” By Joseph Agar Beet. London : 


Hodder and Stoughton. 1882. Price Ios. 6d. 
+ ‘Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians.” By R. W. Dale, M.A. London 


Hodder and Stoughton. 1882, Price 7s. 64. 
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The Church and home lessons which are incorporated in Mr. 
Thiselton’s book, ‘“‘ With the Prophets Joel, Amos, and Jonah,” * 
are exactly suited to the needs of an ordinary congregation, 
and drawn from sources which are “too often forsaken foun- 
tains.” By selecting the most telling passages applicable to 
present-day circumstances, we have more than thirty discourses 
on as many interesting topics, some of them of spiritual import, 
others of practical bearing. Thus, under the long-continued 
strain of agricultural depression from which England has suffered 
the last seven years, sucha text as Joel ii. 25, 26, is very appro- 
priate indeed. By it the author shows that God is the “ Re- 
storer of lost years, and the Wonder-Worker.” The ways of 
God with man, and the ways of man with God’s business, are 
admirably detailed in the part of the book which includes 
Jonah’s prophecies. 

If the foregoing paragraphs offer some direction to works of 
valuable information for the supply of materials, we have now 
to speak of another important subject, viz., the best methods of 
using such works for personal profit and for the benefit of others. 
To a professor of Yale College belongs the honour of enriching 
the library shelf with one of the best treatises on sermonizing, 
or “ Homiletics,” | as he chooses to call it, which has ever been 
produced. We can suggest no point whatever which the twenty 
years’ experience in actual teaching has not already made 
familiar to the author. Every one of the several divisions of 
the book is complete in its own way, and no one could possibly 
study any one page without feeling that a master of the art had 
amply provided everything necessary. It is especially intended 
for theological students and ordination candidates, but we 
think that many who will best appreciate it are those who have 
had experience in the actual work of sermon preparation and 
public preaching, and know something about the real difficulties 
and disheartening failures which so frequently follow the very 
best efforts. An introduction explains the whole subject of 
homily, preaching, and sermon preparation. The chapter on the 
History of Preaching is an admirable review of ancient and 

* “With the Prophets Joel, Amos, and Jonah.” By the Rev. Alfred Clayton 
Thiselton, Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Baggot St., Dublin. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 1882. Price 4s. 


t “Homiletics.” By James M. Hoppin, Professor at Yale College. London: J. 
Nisbet and Co. 1882. Price 12s. 6d. 
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modern oratory ; and, in fact, the way in which the different 
eminent preachers are characterized in their person, work, and 
sermons, is most commendable. The principal division of the 
book is replete with an exhaustive account of preaching, its object, 
and the analysis and composition of sermons, whether written, 
memoriter, or extempore. Perhaps more new matter is intro- 
duced iato the second part, on Rhetoric as applied to preaching, 
or, as De Quincey calls it, “the mechanology of style,” than is to 
be found in any other similar work. 

The “ Biblical Studies on the Old Testament,’* by Dr. 
Godet, are as well known as the other works of this brilliant 
foreign commentator. We do not know which to admire most, 
the bold flights of imagination which are always faithfully allied 
to facts, or the refined elegance with which the problems and 
theories are invested. The six studies which we have in this 
volume are not of the nature of sermons, they are the expression 
of a deeply thinking mind reverently penetrating by Scripture 
light into the Nature and Service of Angels, the Plan of the 
Development of Life on the Earth, the Six Days of Creation, 
the Four Greater Prophets, the Book of Job, and the Song of 
Songs. It would be possible to transfer any number of pas- 
sages which we have admiringly passed over, but that we hope 
such a magazine of thought and research needs only to be 
known to ensure possession. The account of the six days’ 
creation, and the exquisite picture introductory of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy, are simply magnificent. 

Some discourses on the Ten Commandments, entitled “ The 
Foundations of Morality,” f will command much consideration, 
not only on account of the welcome with which Dr. Leathes’ 
writings are always met, but more especially for the genuine 
solidity which marks the whole production and its several parts. 
- There is no trifling with the moral law, such as is too common 
in these days ; but an eloquent delineation of the actual literal, 
as well as implied obligations of each commandment, is so 
clearly enforced, that anything short of assent is impossible. 
But this exposition is placed between two remarkable parts of 

* ‘Biblical Studies on the Old Testament.” By F. Godet, D.D., Professor of 
Theology, Neuchatel. Edited by the Rey. Canon Lyttelton, M.A. London: Hodder 


and Stoughton. 1882. Price 7s. 6d. 
+ “The Foundations of Morality.” By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Prebendary 


of St. Paul’s. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1882, Price 55. 
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the book, one, which treats of the revelation of God Himself, and 
without which the law could have had no force, and the other, 
which deals with the possibility of that law being inviolably 
kept if human nature were not utterly depraved and environed 
_ by so many frailties, but which found a perfect embodiment in 
“Christ the end of the law for righteousness.” 

Another work, the result of considerable investigation, and re- 
lated in some degree to what we may call scientific theology, has 
claimed an unusual amount of patient attention from us, and we 
cannot but regret that Mr. Smyth’s great pains and good inten- 
tions have been spent upon a book called “ The Government of 
God,” * of which the main argument, we certainly believe, is 
based upon a wrong foundation. To begin with, we must de- 
cline to entertain the evolution scheme of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
either as explanatory of God’s revealed method of creation, or 
as superseding the personal administration of God in His own 
universe. No process of evolution, such as is propounded by 
the scientific world, can account for the creation of Eve (Mr. 
Smyth acknowledges so much) or the Noachian deluge, and 
many other of the great facts which Scripture narrates, or 
even of the ordinary answers to prayer. It is sufficient to 
mention in so many words that the author holds the doctrines 
that Adam was not the first man, and that the redemption of 
the world by Christ Jesus was the result of the evolutionary 
law which God Himself had imposed upon the universe. The 
latter part of the book, however, contains many points of very 
great importance indeed, and upon which we coincide most 
cordially with the author. 

Taking a very different view of the introduction by the 
Creator of His greatest work, an anonymous author is to be 
congratulated very heartily for essaying to prove that man 
has no such antiquity to fall back upon as science accords 
him, no anthropoidal ancestry, nor the more modest origin 
from protoplasm, and that his primeval condition was not that 
of the savage. Caves, dens, caverns, alluvial deposits, peat 
and bog formations, have all been ransacked by geologists, but 
though the bones of other beasts, the elytra of insects, and the 
delicate foliage of plants have been preserved, a prehistoric 


“ “The Government of God, embracing Agnosticism, Evolution, and Christianity.” 


By William Woods Smyth. London: Elliot Stock. 1882. Price 7s. 6d. 
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man is still a desideratum. The mammoth, belonging to a 
geologic age, is found preserved in ice even to the soft parts 
of the body, but no human being has been discovered just 
where he might kave béen reasonably expected to be found had 
he been in existence. This book,* thus dealing with facts, and 
not theories, harmonizes with the Mosaic account of the creation. 

“The acquisition of unsanctified scientific information has 
led to depths of infidelity, to the perversion of others, and 
to the ridicule of man’s fall and God’s glorious redemption. 
Greece, with all its philosophy, only found Christ’s religion 
foolishness.” We have transferred these words from Professor 
Balfour’s “Botany and Religion; or, Illustrations of the Works 
of God ;”+ and of which it is impossible to speak too highly. It 
is a text book in a very attractive form, even the technicalities 
being simplified as much as possible. It is also devoid of 
any sympathy with those painful modern hypotheses which are 
so much entertained just now, but remain as unprovable as 
ever. Altogether we should say that the author has provided 
a most welcome companion for those who desire assistance in 
the delightful fields of knowledge which botany and geology 
present. Scientific necessities are recognized and made ready 
for use; plants which are useful as food, medicine, and in the 
various arts are duly explained, and the most interesting por- 
tions of fossil botany are included in the volume. The letter- 
press is very clear, and 264 woodcuts help the reader to follow 
the text. Dr. Balfour’s scholarship is a guarantee for accuracy 
in anything to which he places his name, and he is always 
desirous of infusing the same reverent appreciation of God’s 
works which he himself so much enjoys. Many a juvenile 
worker would be gladdened with such a capital gift-book. 

Two works on biography, of which “Faith Victorious” f is the 
life of Dr. Ebel, and “Faithful to the End”§ that of Emile Cook, 

« “The Remote Antiquity of Man not Proven ; Primeval Man not a Savage.” By 
B. C. Y. London: Elliot Stock. Price 4s. 6d. 

+ “Botany and Religion ; or, Illustrations of the Works of God.” By J. H. Bal- 
four, M.A., M.D., LL.D., etc. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Co, 1882. 


Price 6s. 6d. 
¢ ‘Faith Victorious ; or, Life and Labours of Dr. Johann Ebel.’”’ London: Hodder 


and Stoughton. 1882. Price 7s. 6d. 
§ ‘Faithful to the End :” the story of Emile Cook's life. Adapted from the French 


by Louise S. Houghton, with preface by Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1882. Price 3s. 6d. 
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are encouraging to all who are encompassed with difficulties in 
active service for the Divine Master. It was said of the former 
while at school, “ That boy will never be common,” and later on 
his irreligious fellow-students testified that he was “ not cut out 
for a hypocrite.” Whether battling against straitened means, 
at the age of fifteen to carry on his studies, or at eighteen to 
support his sick father’s family, or as tutor in Count Dohna’s 
house—and to whose family and neighbourhood he was a 
veritable second Joseph—as a pastor in village or town, or as 
Professor of Hebrew and Divinity at Konigsberg, he was always 
the same exemplary and faithful friend. We regret to add 
that, after thirty years of ministerial work, certain false friends 
were stirred up and procured his dismissal. The treatment 
which the doctor experienced at the hands of Schonherr, Sachs, 
and the commentator Olshausen, is severely censured and ex- 
posed. Full details of the lawsuit are given, but might have 
been very profitably abridged. 

Those who want a glowing example of what is meant by 
“Strong and Free,” should read Emile Cook’s history. The 
early call by grace, the ready response, the hearty cheerfulness, 
the indomitable zeal, the perils undergone by land and by 
water, the unflinching self-denial at all times, and the heroic 
courage which this Christian man displayed during the siege of’ 
Paris in 1870-1, and the still more awful days of the Com- 
mune, are graphically described, and prove that under the most 
adverse circumstances a holy and noble purpose in life may be 
pursued with as great an intensity as under more favourable 
conditions. 

Amongst a number of books which may be called aids to 
meditation, we are pleased to see reproduced in England Dr. 
Gordon’s treatise, with the title of “In Christ.”* Experimental 
Christianity bears the same common characteristics in all be- 
lievers, whether in America or Britain. It is truly said that 
“no words of Scripture, if we except those, ‘God manifest in 
the flesh,’ hold within themselves a deeper mystery than this 
simple formula of the Christian life in Christ.” Like the famous 
Rosetta stone which provided the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
the mutual indwelling of Christ and His people is the keystone 


* “Tn Christ.” By A. J. Gordon, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1882. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
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of all mystery of the Divine life. After unfolding the general 
aspects of the subject, we are led to contemplate the glorification 
in Christ, but not till the preceding considerations of crucifixion 
in Christ, resurrection, baptism, life, standing, prayer, commu- 
nion, and sanctification have had due attention. Even on points 
which are likely to give rise to discussion, the gentleness and 
amiability of the author are always apparent. 

Full of the same religious spirit are seventeen short medita- 
tions,* of which the burden is love, and which are certainly 
helpful in raising the soul to look to the source of all love as 
manifested in and by Christ Jesus. “Out of Christ man regards 
himself as a victim of fate, a mere unit in a vast mechanism ; 
but in Christ Jesus he learns that he is the object of the ten- 
derest care of his heavenly Father.” It is a grand theme; but 
with such chapters as “ God is Love,” Love’s Joy, Love’s Jea- 
lousy, Love’s Secret, and Love Satisfied, some of its conceptions 
have found expression in very felicitous language indeed. 

Two other gems, entitled “The Vision of Patmos”f and 
“ Voices from Patmos” t are full of pious thoughts and sugges- 
tions. The former is a series of contemplations on the priest- 
hood of Christ, His purity, omniscience, and unchangeableness, 
His glory, etc., tounded upon the vision recorded in Revelation 
i, 12—-18. The best reason for possessing this book is its own 
intrinsic value, and a secondary reason may be mentioned that 
the profits on the sale will be applied towards building a much- 
needed church at Brussels. 

A very choice companion to the foregoing work is a similar 
contribution by the author of “Sidelights of the Bible,” who has 
re-echoed the “ Voices from Patmos” in such an exquisite tone 
that we are charmed in listening to the Divine messages sent 
to the seven churches of Asia, relating to the Crown of Life, 
the Hidden Manna, the White Raiment, the Pillars of the 
Temple, the Bitter Cup, the Banquet, Fragments that remain, etc. 
This very chaste volume is dedicated to Archdeacon Perowne. 


* « Herein is Love.” By H. D. Brown. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price 


Is. 6d. : pi ide 7 
+ “The Vision of Patmos; or, Thoughts on Revelation i. 12—18. By Rey. 
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In a former review we recommended the clergy to make 
known to young men Mr. Everard’s book, “ Strong and Free ;” 
we have now great pleasure in noticing a companion volume, 
“Bright and Fair,’* written for young ladies—a class whose 
spiritual needs and claims are too little specially provided for. 
The chapters on Locked Gates, and How to Open them, 
Behind the Partition, Intellectual Culture, etc., convey a large 
amount of solid practical advice, from a warning against auri- 
cular confession to the selection of suitable books, of which a 
compendious list is given. 

Another small book, very nicely written called “ The Story 
of Naaman,”t is designed to “arouse and convince the careless, 
guide the anxious inquirer, and instruct the servant of the Lord.” 
The writer has skilfully pourtrayed the contrast which the suc- 
cessful captain and the captive maid exhibit, how the human 
remedial programme results in a triple disappointment, and 
which is utterly discarded when God’s plan is accepted. 

A manual of prayerst for a month, selected by Captain 
G. Palmer from Matthew Henry’s works, is of an unusual cha- 
racter, but evidently useful. Each morning and evening portion 
is divided into distinct sections, embracing confession, petition, 
thanksgiving, and intercession. A space is also left after each 
section for the insertion in writing of special objects of prayer. 

The “Origin and History of the New Testament” § gives 
an account of the authorship of each book, and specifies the 
actual difficulties connected with the preservation of the MSS. 
in the primitive Church. It also summarizes in various lists 
those books which were from time to time accepted, before the 
present canonical books were received as such by the Eastern 
and Western Churches. After that decision, and from the 
fifth century to the Reformation, the codices, recensions, 
ancient MSS., etc. are noticed one by one, till the invention 
of printing effected a complete revolution in every circumstance, 


* “Bright and Fair.” By Rev. George Everard, M.A. London: James Nisbet 
and Co, 1882. Price Is. 6d. 


f ‘‘The Story of Naaman.” By Rey. A. B. Mackay, of Montreal. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1882. Price ts. 6d. 

} ‘‘A Method for Prayer.” Compiled and arranged by George Palmer, Captain 
Royal Navy. London: S. Bagster and Sons. 1882. Price 2s. 6d. 

§ “Origin and History of the New Testament.’’ By James Martin, B.A. London: 
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which change is particularly observable in the different editions 
of the Bible now disseminated. The work is very ably writ- 
ten, and contains a large amount of information with which 
Bible students ought to become familiar. To have reached 
the fourth edition is a proof of its genuine and appreciated 
worth, 

One work dealing with the future is remarkable for the 
collation of such a multitude of opinions, ancient and modern, 
on “ The Reign of Christ on the Earth.”* Mr. Hastings has 
written an elaborate preface on Pre-Millennialism, which the 
succeeding pages by Mr. Taylor amply corroborate. The 
author pursues a very simple method in dealing with this 
important question. Beginning with the earliest Christian 
writers, and grouping in periods or centuries, we do not think 
that he has omitted one authority who could possibly throw 
any light on the subject. Such anti-millenarians as Origen, 
Jerome, and Augustine, are criticised, Origen especially, in a 
most severe manner. The work is of American origin, and is 
already in its tenth thousand. It ought to command a great 
sale in England. 

In “Collects Exemplified” } we have those only for the 
Sundays after Trinity. These are carefully explained in the 
abstract, and a Scripture exemplification of each one is very 
appositely chosen. Thus, for the twenty-fourth Sunday we 
have the duplicate examples of Zacchzus and the young ruler, 
and for the twenty-fifth, those of Ezra and Nehemiah, as 
‘personal illustrations. We have no desire to be hypercritical, 
but the references to the Apocrypha and the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas might have been quoted as corroborative of the inspired 
Word rather than with the air of authority which they now 
convey. 


* «The Reign of Christ on the Earth.” By Daniel T. Taylor. London: S. Bagster 
and Sons. 1882. Price 5s. 

+ ‘Collects Exemplified.”” By Rev. Joseph Jackson, B.A. London: Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1882. Price §s. 
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‘Gditorial and Church Pomiletical Soriety’s Notices. 


The fifteenth volume of the Clergyman’s Magazine, from July to Decem- 
ber, 1882, is now ready, and may be had of the Publishers, bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d., post free. Also neat cloth covers for the same, and for pre- 
ceding volumes, post free for fourteen stamps each. Post-office orders 
payable to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, at the General Post Office. 


All Literary communications to be addressed to the Editor, Clergyman’s 
Magazine, 27, Paternoster Row, London, £.C. 


All Subscriptions for 1882 expire at the end of the present month. . The 
attention of members is particularly requested to the fact that their annual 
subscription of ten shillings is not sufficient tor the working expenses of the 
Society, together with the monthly supply of twelve copies of a shilling 
Magazine. They are requested, theretore, to bear in mind that donations 
added to their subscriptions are earnestly asked for, the more so just now as 

our funds are lower than usual. 


Members are also requested to send their subscriptions for 1883, before the 
15th instant, to the Honorary Secretary, giving in each case their name in 
full, and especially NOT FORGETTING TO GIVE THEIR MEMBER’S NUMBER; 
post-office orders being made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Dartmouth 
Row, Blackheath, S.E. 


A blank form to be filled up is enclosed to members in this number of the 
Magazine. Should any who are now members, not intend to subscribe for 1883 
they would greatly oblige by sending at once a post-card to that effect to the 
Honorary Secretary. In default of this, it will be assumed that they wish td 
continue as members, and the January Magazine will be sent, with an invoice 
to follow. 


The number of communications received by the Secretary at the end of 
the year is so great that he cannot undertake to answer them by return 
unless there is enclosed an addressed post-card. Letters will be acknow- 
ledged, however, as quickly as possible, and in alphabetical order. 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., Eyre Cottage, the Grove, Blackheath S.E, 
enclosing his subscription of 1os., and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical 
designation or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his 
College. Z 


The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the postal union; or hiteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 
working expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly adda 
donation. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Daréj 
Row, Blackheath, SE. ; wih? 
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